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HISTORY  OF   ROME. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PHTHICAL   OIOORIPBT   OV   ITALT. 

g  I.  Belatioii  of  Ib^j  to  Roman  Hittory.  g  2.  Length  of  Italian  Femasula. 
%  3.  Breadth,  g  i.  Extent  of  Soifice.  g  6.  Raaaoaa  fbr  o(m«deriDg 
Phjacal  Straetora  §  6.  IHTlsioii  of  Italyioto  two  portkms.  g  1,  Pb;Eical 
Stractore  of  upper  portioa :  The  AIpe,  or  nortbern  liinits  of  the  raUey  of 
the  Pa  g  8.  Upper  ApennmeB,  or  Boathern  Undb  of  this  valley,  g  9,  Plain 
<^  the  Po  ItsdC  %  10.  Fhjsica]  SDuctore  of  lower  portion  of  Apennlne 
range,  g  11.  Its  Sonthera  flank,  g  13.  Northern  flank,  g  13.  Deduction 
<rf'gMgr^ihicBlfeatiireH  of  Italy  frcm  fvegolngdescriptioD;  Few  promineDt 
Headlandi  and  large  GuUi.  g  14  Few  Iglanda.  g  IS.  No  large  Biren, 
enept  in  the  Tslley  of  the  Po.  g  16.  No  large  Plains,  except  in  mme 
valley,  g  17.  No  large  Idkee^  except  in  same  valley.  Peculiar  character 
of  I^M  in  many  parts  of  sab-Apennine  districts,  g  IB.  Hairiiy  character 
of  some  dirtdcts.  Hetbods  of  ndatmlng  land  b  modem  times,  g  19.  Cli- 
mate,   g  30.  Piodnotioiu.     g  at.  Beauty  of  scenery. 

§  1.  Thi  History  of  Rome  is  properly  the  history  of  a  City,  or 
rather  a  Civic  Community,  which  gradually  extended  its  imperial 
Bway,  first  over  all  Italy,  then  over  all  the  countries  bordering 
npon  the  Uediterranean  Sea.  It  was,  according  to  the  common 
reckoning,  nearly  five  centuries  before  the  citizens  of  Rome 
became  lords  of  Lower  Italy;*  in  little  more  than  another  con- 
*  703— SIOB-a 
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taij  they  had  bocomo  tho  Bovereign  power  of  the  civilised 
vorid.*  It  is  difBcult,  therefore,  in  attemptjivg  a  ge<^^phic«l 
sketch  for  the  pnrpoae  of  elucidating  Roman  History,  to  deter- 
mine where  wo  ought  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  For  during  a 
long  period  wo  are  hardly  carried  out  of  sight  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  at  tho  close  of  that  period  we  are  hurried  with  stutling 
rapidity  into  tho  heart  of  every  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tho  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  ridgee  of  the  Alps  to  tho 
plains  that  Ho  boneath  Mount  Atlas.  Bat  since  the  onein  and 
composition  of  the  poople  whom  wo  call  Romans  depends  upon 
the  early  state  ana  population  of  Italy  at  large,  and  since  in 
conrse  of  time  all  Italians  became  Romans,  it  will  be  well  to 
follow  the  usual  custom,  and  begin  with  a  geographical  sketch  <^ 
tlie  Italian  Peninsula. 

E2.  This  Peninsnla,  the  central  one  of  the  three  which  stretch 
Uy  forward  from  thtt  southern  coaats  of  Europe,  lies  nearly 
between  the  parallels  of  north  latitude  38°  and  46°.  Its  lengUi 
therefore,  measured  along  a  meridian  arc,  ought  to  be  about  650 
miles.  But  since,  unlike  the  other  two  Mediterranean  Peninsulas, 
it  mns  in  a  direction  nearly  diagonal  to  the  linos  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  its  real  lenqth,  measured  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Ca:pa 
Spuldvento,  is  somewhat  more  than  700  miles, 

§  3.  To  estimate  the  brkadth  of  this  long  and  singularly- 
shaped  Peninsula,  it  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  line  drawn  across  from  the  mouths  of  the  Po  to  the 
northern  point  of  Etruria.  Below  this  line  the  average  breadth" 
of  the  teg  of  Italy  docs  not  much  exceed  100  miles.  Above  this 
line,  both  coasta  trend  rapidly  outwards,  so  that  tho  upper  portion 
forms  an  irrcgulorly-ehaped  figure,  which  lies  across  the  top  of 
the  leg,  being  bonaded  on  tho  north  and  west  by  the  Alpine 
range  from  Illyria  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Var,  on  the  south  by  the 
imaginary  line  before  drawn,  and  on  tho  cast  by  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  length  of  this  figure  from  east  to  west  is  not 
less  than  350  miles;  while  from  north  to  south  it  measures,  on 
the  average,  about  120  miles. 

g  4.  7%e  SDKFAca  of  the  nbolo  Peninsola,  including  both  the 
leg  of  Italy  and  the  irr^ular  figure  at  the  top,  is  estimated  at 
A^ut  90,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  nearly  equal  to  the  sur&ce 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  surbce  is  nnprodncUvc, 
and  a  great  part  even  incapable  of  tillage. 

g  5.  The  reason  of  this  difference  between  the  actual  extent 
of  the  Peninsula  and  its  prodoctive  surface  is  to  be  found  in  its 
PHYSICAL  8TBU0TURE,   wbich   is  SO   remarkable   as  to  invito  an 
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attempt  to  describe  it  in  the  ebortest  and  simplisst  manner  com- 
patible with  cleftrnew.  Tlie  Physical  Geography  of  a  country  is 
indeed  the  key  to  a  great  portion  of  its  History,  and  explains  the 
vcTy  fact  of  it«  existence.  For  eiample,  mountains  which  lift 
their  heads  above  the  waves  and  etorma  form  the  indestructible 
core  of  some  countries  destined  by  Providence  to  play  a  laixe 
part  in  tlie  history  of  the  world,  while  others  are  spread  out  m 
broad  and  swelling  plains  equally  indestructible.  The  hard  lime- 
■ttone  of  the  Apennino  range  has  alone  enabled  the  long  and 
slender  Ibdian  Peninsula  to  be  the  cradle  of  those  political,  social, 
and  ecclesiastical  institations  which  are  inseparably  attached  to 
the  name  of  Rome.  If  the  masses  thrown  into  that  singular 
shape  had  been  composed  of  soft  or  loose  materiala,  they  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  joint  action  of  wind  and  water,  and  the 
names  of  Italy  and  of  Kmne  had  been  unknown. 

g  6.  For  tne  purpose  of  description  we  must  again  divide 
Italy  into  two  portions,  as  before,  for  the  purpose  of  measure- 
ment.* The  former  portion  consists  of  the  enormous  valley 
enclosed  between  the  Alpa  on  the  north  and  the  upper  range  m 
the  Apennines  on  the  sonth  ;  a  valley  which  may  be  represented 
as  an  irregular  triangle,  having  its  base  upon  the  Adriatic,  and 
gradually  thinning  off  towards  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  latter 
portion  is  formed  by  that  lower  part  of  the  Apeunme  range  which 
runs  down  the  whole  leg  of  Italy. 

g  7.  In  the  former  portion  a  ^gantic  ridge  of  Granite  rocks 
has  burst  through  the  superincumbent  formations,  and  sweeps 
in  an  irregular  curve  from  the  l^rol  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  On 
the  sonthem  flank  of  this  Granite  ridge  reclines  an  enormous 
mass  of  the  most  Ancient  Limestone,  of  that  kind  which  has 
beon  called  the  Jnra  Formation.  Appearing  first  near  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  it  attains  its  greatest  br^th  between  Verona  and 
Belinno,  and  then  again  thins  off  towards  the  Tyrol.  This 
Ancient  Limestone  dips  towards  the  south,  and  disappears  be- 
neath a  thin  and  broKen  edge  of  the  more  Recent  Limestone 
rocks,  which  are  analogous  to  what  is  called  the  Chalk  Formation 
in  England  and  France,  though  in  Italy  the  Chalk  itself  is  nowhere 
found^  Thus,  from  the  Idgo  Maggiore  eastward,  the  great  valley 
of  the  Po  is  skirted  on  the  north  by  the  two  Limeetoue  ^sterns, 
with  the  Granit«  coming  from  beneath  them.  But  westward, 
troai  the  L<^  Maggiore  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Limestones 
disappear  altf^^cther,  and  the  alluvial  plain  abuta  upon  the  pri- 
meval Granite  itself. 

*  In  the  m^  over  the  loaf  the  dlTisioa  is,  b;  the  reqairament  or  the 
printer,  made  coosiderBbl;  lower  down. 

f  CMa  is  not  dkoiti,  but  a  tenocioas  while  esnli,  much  the  same  as  argiSa. 


mSTOBT  OF  ROUE. 


§  8.  The  Bontbera  boundftry  of  tbis  gnai  valley  now  remuuB 
to  be  eiammcd.  It  is  foimeo,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  Apenoiiie  range,  wfaicli  strikes  nearly  across  Italy 
from  above  Genoa  to  the  sources  of  the  Rubicon  and  the  Tiber. 
From  beneath  the  southern  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain  first  appears 
a  band  of  the  Tertiary  rocks,  which  hardly  show  themselves  on 
its  northern  edge.  From  below  them  again  emerges  in  immense 
proportions  the  more  Beccnt  Limestone,  which  hero  covers  the 
Jura  formation,  and  forms  the  entire  sur&ce  of  that  part  of  tiie 
Apennines.  The  Granite,  unable  to  burst  ita  way  through,  has 
contented  itself  with  upheaving  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
Limestone,  while  the  Tertiary  strata  have  been  broken  up  and 
almost  swept  away. 

§  9.  In  tne  vast  sweeping  hollow  or  basin  embraced  by  the  north- 
ern and  southern  elevation  of  the  Limestone  mountains,  that  is, 
in  the  ^>ace  between  the  Alps  and  AjMnnines,  lies  the  great  alln- 
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vial  plain  fonned  by  ihe  atoms  vashed  down  throogh  all  time  l^ 
the  thousand  streams  which  descend  from  the  Alps  upon  the 
north  and  west,  and  from  the  ApennineB  on  the  sontli,  all  at 
length  combining  their  waters  in  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Eri- 
danus.  These  waters,  charged  with  particles  of  every  kind  of 
rock  through  which  they  flow,  from  tEe  Granite  to  the  Tertiary, 
form  a  soil  hardly  equalled  in  the  world  for  natoral  richness. 
Near  the  mountains,  indeed,  where  the  streams  descend  from  the 
gorges,  the  whole  surface  is  often  covered  with  barren  gravel ; 
especially  on  the  Apennine  side,  where  the  mountains  are  nearer 
and  the  descent  more  rapid.  But  as  we  advance  into  the  centre 
of  the  plain,  the  gravel  becomes  finer  and  finer,  till  at  )en^ 
nothing  is  left  but  that  fine  and  impalpable  garden  monid,  which 
appears  probably  in  the  greatest  perfection  m  the  fertile  district 
between  Lodi  and  Cremona. 


hy  narrow  bands   of  Tertiary  remains,  contJnne  their  course 
flowing  down  the  Ic^  of  Italy,  gradnally  inclining  towards  the 
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inBtep,*  till  at  the  point  where  the  golf  of  TareDtam  threatens 
to  penetrate  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  the  wild  country  of  the  Bruttii 
rises  in  primieval  Granite. 

§  11.  A  line  drawn  from  Ancona  to  Cape  Ai^ntaro  gives  the 
latest  breadth  trf  these  Limestone  formations;  and  a  little 
rer  down,  a  fragment  of  the  more  Recent  kind,  left  like  an 
island  upon  the  uplifted  shoulders  of  the  Ancient,  presents  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  the  Apennine  ran^  Monte  Como  or  the  Gran 
Basso  d'ltalia,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  English 
feet.  On  tlie  southern  coast,  from  above  the  lake  of  Boleeoa  in 
Tuscany  to  the  bcautifiil  bay  of  Salerno,  the  regular  geologicul 
series  is  broken  np  by  a  laige  tract  of  comparatively  recent  Vol- 
canic country,  which  is  interrupted  between  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania by  Ancient  Limestone  bills. 

g  12.  On  the  northern  flank  of  the  Limestone  range  appears  a 
belt  of  Tertiary  formation,  which  spreads  out  wider,  as  the  Lime- 
stone inclines  towards  the  south,  till  it  attains  its  greatest 
breadth  along  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  But  the  Limestone  formations,  after  sinking  towards 
the  Adriatic,  again  a^)ear  in  the  isolated  eminence  of  Mount 
Gaivanns,  the  spur  of  Italy,  and  along  the  heel  from  Ganusium 
to  the  la^gian  headland. 

§  13.  This  description  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula  will  enable  us  to  comprehend,  by  a  very  brief  glanee,  its 
chief  oEOORAPHiCAi.  features.  Deep  gulfs  and  inlets  are  not  to 
be  expected ;  for  these  are  only  found  when  mountain  cfauns  jut 
out  into  the  sea,  and  nuuntain  themselves  as  headlands,  while 
the  lower  land  between  is  eaten  and  washed  away  by  the  cease- 
less action  of  ^e  waves.  Such  phenomena  are  presented  by 
Greece,  and  by  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land. But  in  Italy  there  is  but  one  uniform  mountain-chain. 
On  the  northern  or  Adriatic  slope  of  the  Apennines,  indeed,  a 
number  of  gorges  open  to  the  sea  in  a  direction  transverse  to 
the  main  line  of  the  mountains.  But  tho  projecting  spurs  which 
form  these  goi^es  are  not  considerable  in  height;  and  on  the 
southern  or  Mediterranean  side  the  main  range  sinks  towards 
the  sea  in  subordinate  or  secondary  ranges,  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  principal  chain,  and  therefore  seldom  admitting  of  abrupt 
headlands  with  deep  embrasures  between.  ITicre  is,  however,  one 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  We  have  above  shown  that  at 
the  toot  of  Italy,  the  Limestone  range  forks  ofl^  into  two  great 
branches,  one  running  towards  the  toe  of  the  Peninsula,  the  other 
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forming  the  heel-  The  eofter  Terti&Ty  formations  between 
these  two  ranges  have  &llen  a  prey  to  the  devonring  waves. 
Here  they  have  scooped  out  the  great  gulf  of  TareDtnm,  a 
vast  expanse  of  sea,  measuring  Irom  point  to  point  no  less  than 
80  mileB. 

But  except  this  great  gnlf,  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsnla  are 
indented  by  comparatively  gentle  cnrves.  On  the  northern  side 
the  single  inequality  is  presented  by  the  projecting  mass  of 
Mount  Garganus,  which  forms  with  the  lower  coast  what  is  now 
called  the  bay  of  MaafredoDiEL  On  the  solo  of  the  foot,  below 
the  gulf  of  Tarenttim,  we  find  the  bav  of  Sqnillace  (Sinus  Scyla- 
dn^.  After  passing  the  straits  of  Messina,  first  occurs  the  Day 
of  St.  Eufemia  (Sinns  Viboneneds),  which  is  separated  thnn  that 
of  Sanillace  by  a  moss  of  granitie  rocks  lees  than  twenty  miles  in 
breadth.  A  little  higher  up  we  come  to  a  wide  sweep  in  the 
coast,  known  by  the  name  of  the  bay  of  Policastro. 

That  part  of  the  southern  coast  which  is  mort  irr^nlar  deserves 
particular  attention  from  the  student  of  Roman  Uistory.  Be- 
tween the  point  where  ancient  Lucania  borders  on  Ciunpania, 
and  that  at  which  Latium  begins,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles, 
the  coast-line  is  broken  into  three  fine  bays,  tiie  bay  of  Pseatuni, 
or  Salerno  on  the  sooth,  the  bay  of  Gaftta  on  the  north,  and  be- 
tween them  the  smallest  bnt  most  fiunous  and  most  beantifol  of 
the  three — ^the  bay  of  Cuma  or  Niq>les.  From  Cu>e  CirceUo 
(Circeii),  which  forms  the  northern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Ga^ta,  the 
coast-line  runs  onward  to  Genoa,  unbroken  save  by  the  headlands 
of  Argcntaro  and  Piombino  in  Tuscany.  Bat  these  do  not  project 
&r  enough  to  form  any  recess  worthy  to  be  named.  Xor  is  the 
little  bay  of  Spezsia,  just  north  of  Tuscany,  deserving  of  mention 
as  a  geographical  feature. 

§  14.  The  same  circumstance  which  prevents  Italy  from 
abounding  in  deep  bays  and  bold  headlands,  also  prevents  its 
coasts  from  being  studded  with  islands,  which  are  but  reUcs  of 
projecting  mountain- chains.  If  we  omit  Sicily,  which  is  in  &ct 
a  continuation  of  the  Peninsula  separated  by  a  channel  of  two  or 
three  miles  broad,  and  the  Lipari  islands,  which  are  due  to  the 
volcanic  action  still  at  work  beneath  Etna  and  Yesnviua,  the 
islands  of  Italy  are  insignificant.  Caprece  (Capri)  on  the  one 
band,  Prochyta  (Procida)  and  Ischia  on  the  other,  are  but  frag- 
inenla  of  the  two  headlands  that  form  the  bay  of  Naples.  Igiliam 
(Giglio)  and  Ilva  (Elba)  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  nead- 
lan^  of  Aigentaro  and  Piombino.  Besides  these  may  be  named 
PontJffi  (Ponza),  Pandataria,  with  a  few  more  barren  rocks  off  the 
bay  of  Gaeta,  and  a  few  even  leas  important  on  the  coast  of 
Tnscany. 


S  HISIOBT  OF  BOUB.  ImBOn 

§  IS.  Except  in  Northern  Italy,  wbicli  aboande  in  noble  rivkh§, 
u  above  described,  the  narrow  nesa  of  the  Peninsula  forbids  the 
existence  of  really  Jai^e  atreanu.  Yet  the  Apennme  range,  which 
forms  on  its  soutnem  side  long  parallel  valleys,  enables  numerons 
torrents  and  rills  which  descend  towards  the  south  to  swell  into 
rivers  of  not  inconsiderable  sizo.  Bnch  especially  are  the  Amo  and 
Tiber,  which  rise  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  ancient  limestone 
breaks  through  tJie  more  modern.  Their  waters  are  separated 
by  the  hills  which  terminate  in  the  headlands  of  Argentaro 
and  Fiombino,  so  that  the  Amo  flows  northward,  and  enters 
the  sea  on  tJie  northern  frontier  of  Tuscany,  after  a  conrse  of 
about  120  miles;  while  the  Tiber  runs  in  a  general  southerly 
direction,  receiving  the  waters  of  tite  Clanis  from  the  west,  and 
those  of  the  Nnr  ^era)  and  Velinus  from  the  east,  till  ite  course 
is  abruptly  tamed  by  the  Sabine  limestone  hills.  The  entire 
length  of  its  channel  is  about  180  miles.  These  two  well-known 
rivers,  with  their  affluents,  drain  the  whole  of  Etruria,  the  St^ine 
countiy,  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 

Similar  in  their  course,  but  on  a  smaller  soalc,  are  the  Anio, 
(Teverone)  and  the  Liris.  They  both  rise  in  the  .>£quian  hills, 
the  Anio  flowing  northward  to  swell  the  stream  of  the  Tiber  a 
little  above  Rome :  the  Uris,  joined  by  the  Trenis  (Sacco)  from 
the  west,  running  souUiward  so  as  to  drain  southern  Latium  and 
Northern  Campania,  till  it  turns  abmptly  towards  the  sea,  and 
enters  it  about  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  after  a  course  of 
about  80  miles. 

The  Vultumns  and  the  Calor  run  down  opposite  valleys  from 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Samnite  territory,  till  they  join  their 
streams  on  the  frontier  of  Campania,  and  fall  into  the  bay  of 
OatJta  only  a  short  distance  below  the  Liris.  Each  of  these 
streams  measure  from  their  sources  to  their  united  mouth  not 
lees  than  100  miles. 

The  only  other  notable  river  on  the  eouthem  coast  is  the 
SilaruB  (Sele),  which  descends  by  a  channel  of  about  60  miles 
from  the  central  Apennines  of  Lucania  into  the  bay  of  Psetum 
or  Salerno.  After  this  comes  the  foot  of  Italy,  in  which  the 
mountains  come  down  so  close  to  the  sea  that  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Silarus  down  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
the  streams  are  but  short  and  r^id  torrents.  Of  these  it  is  said 
that  no  less  Uian  eighty  may  be  enumerated  between  PiBetum 
and  the  straits  of  Messina. 

The  gulf  of  Tarentum  in  its  middle  portion  is  skirted  by  a 
lower  tertiary  bed,  and  has  some  streams  of  importance.  The 
BradonuB  and  Casuentus  (Basento)  enter  the  gulf  within  four 
miles  of  each  other,  after  a  course  of  about  00  miles.     The  Aciria 
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(Agri)  is  to  the  south  of  these.  The  Siris  (Sinno)  notable  as 
the  scene  of  the  fiiet  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  is 
ft  mere  torrent,  as  is  the  Galesns  upon  which  Tarentnm  stands. 

The  northern  or  Adriatic  coast  is  almost  devoid  of  lateral 
vsUeTs,  such  as  are  found  on  the  other  coast,  and  tJierefore  has 
few  considerable  streams.  The  Aufidns  (Ofuto)  in  Apulia,  re- 
nowned in  Roman  history,  from  the  fact  that  the  fatal  oattle  of 
CannsB  took  place  upon  its  banks,  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  Uie 
same  range  as  the  C^or,  and  runs  a  course  of  about  80  miles. 
The  Sagnu  (Sangro)  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Vultumns, 
and  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Fucine  lake  from  the  .£quian 
hills  tlirougb  Samnium,  by  a  nearly  similar  length  of  channel. 
Sut  the  largest  river  of  this  side  is  the  Atemua,  which  finds  its 
way  from  ^e  Ssbine  hills  into  a  short  valley  parallel  to  the 
main  range,  and  Uius  prolongs  its  course.  It  is  joined  by  a 
number  of  smaller  streams,  and  attains  a  considerable  volume  of 
water  before  it  reaches  the  sea  at  the  point  where  the  Uami' 
cinian  coast  abuts  on  diat  of  Picenom. 

The  whole  coast  from  Mount  Gaiganus  northward  is  ploughed 
by  nomberless  torrents  which  descend  in  rapid  course  down 
steep  mountain  goiges.  Of  these  we  need  bnt  name  the  jEob 
between  Piceuum  and  Vmbria ;  the  Metauras,  in  Vmbria,  famous 
for  the  defeat  of  llasdmbal ;  the  Rubicon,  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Roman  Italy  on  the  northern  side,  as  did  the  Macra 
(Magra)  on  the  opposite  coast. 

g  16.  The  limestone  mountain  track  that  occupies  the  whole 
narrow  Peninsula  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Po  downwards  is 
often  too  steep,  bare,  and  rugged,  to  bo  capable  of  cultivation. 
There  are,  however,  many  rich  fljubb  of  limited  extent,  among 
which  Campania  ruiks  fint ;  and  many  narrow  but  fertile  valleys, 
in  which  nature  rewords  the  smallest  labour  with  bountifiil 
returns.  In  the  continental  dominions  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Naples,  consisting  of  about  half  the  leg  of  Italy,  it  is  ^cu- 
lated  Uiat  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  land  is  at  present  under 
cultivation.  In  the  Estates  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Tuscany,  the  proportion  is  even  less. 

g  17.  Id  speakiis  of  Laksb,  we  must  resume  our  twofold  divi- 
non  of  tbe  Peninsula.  On  ^e  Alpine  slopes  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Po,  the  Granitic  and  Ancient  Limestone  rocks  break  into 
vast  chasms  at  right  angles  to  their  general  direction,  in  which 
the  waters  of  the  rivets  that  flow  downwards  to  -join  the  Po 
accumulate  and  form  those  lakes  so  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
natural  beauty.  Such  are  the  lake  Benacus  (Lago  di  Garda) 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Uincius,  Larius  (Lago  di  Como)  by 
those  of  the  Adda,  VerbanuH  (Lago  Maf|%)ore)  by  those  of  the 
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"ndno,  not  to  raentJoii  the  lakes  of  I^gaao,  Orta,  and  others, 
smaller,  bat  hardly  less  besadfiil. 

But  Apennine  Italy,  considering  the  great  extent  of  its  moun- 
ttun  districts,  does  not  present  many  considerable  lakes.  Nor 
are  these  formed  by  the  accumulateii  waters  of  rivers  flowine 
through  them,  like  the  lakes  of  norUiem  Italy  or  Switzerland. 
For  the  most  part,  like  the  lakes  of  Greece,  they  have  no  viaiblo 
outlet,  but  lose  their  waters  partly  by  cvuoration,  partly  by 
underground  fissures  and  channels.  The  Fucino  lake  in  tho 
^|uian  hills  feeds  the  Sangro,  and  lake  Bradanus  in  tiie  sooth 
feeds  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Bnt  the  celebrated  lake  of 
Trasimene  in  Etruria,  and  the  numeroaa  lakes  of  the  volcanic 
district,  as  the  "  great  Volsinian  Mere,"  the  lakes  of  Alba,  Nemi, 
Amaanctos,  and  others,  have  no  visible  outlet  These,  in  fact, 
are  the  craters  of  ertinct  volcanoes,  Roman  history  contains 
legends  which  relate  to  the  artificial  tapping  of  some  of  these 
caldrons ;  and  some  of  the  tunnels  cut  through  their  rocky  basins 
BtiU  remain. 

§  18.  The  abundance  of  water  which  is  poured  over  the  hills, 
has  B  great  disposition  t«  accumulate  in  marshy  swamps  in 
the  low  districts  towards  tlie  sea.  Such  is  the  case  along  tho 
lower  course  of  tho  Po,  on  the  coast-lands  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Campi^^  of  Home.  Mantua,  which  stands  a 
little  above  the  junction  of  the  Mincio  with  the  Fo,  is  surronnded 
by  marsbos ;  and  the  whole  coast  between  Venice  and  Ravenna 
is  a  swamp. 

To  keep  tbs  Po  and  its  tributaries  within  their  channel,  the 
Lombards  of  tho  Middle  Ages  r^sed  embankments  on  either  side 
of  the  stream.  But  the  rivers  being  charged  with  mud  aro  obliged 
by  these  embankments  to  deposit  the  whole  within  their  chan- 
nels, and  the  quantity  thus  deposited  is  so  great  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  these  embankments  continually;  and  thus  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  have  been  elevated 
considerably  above  the  plains;  so  that  the  streams  of  Lombardy 
in  their  lower  course  are  in  fact  carried  along  huge  earthen  aque- 
ducts. In  time,  human  industry  will  not  bo  eqi^  to  raise  these 
embankments  in  sufficient  strength,  and  a  deluge  will  ensue  more 
fearful  than  thoso  which  the  poet  of  Mantua  seems  to  have  wit- 
nessed in  his  own  time.* 

*  "Ntm  aio  aggerSna  rapti*,  qnuni  spumeui  amoia 
Uiiit,  oppositasqus  evidt  gurgile  motes, 
Fertur  in  arvafureat  camub),  campoaque  per  omaea 
Can  stabulii  aimonla  tulit." 

VlRO,  Aen.  iL  496;  c£  Oeorg.  1.  323,  eg. 
"WWo  tills  nnaklUul  mode  oT  preventing  tlio  overflowing  oC  tbo  Fo  was 
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§  19.  The  Climatk  of  Italy,  like  ita  physical  Btroctarcj  is  er- 
tremely  different  in  the  oorthero  and  in  the  Bonthem  part  of  the 
Penineula.  In  the  valley  of  the  Po  the  winters  are  often  extremely 
severe,  so  that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  all  the  oUve- 
trees  in  that  district  were  killed  by  the  frost.  On  the  sonth  of 
the  Apennines  the  climate  is  much  milder  in  the  winter,  thon^h 
in  spring  Uie  winds  are  often  very  cold.  Snow  is  rarely  seen  in 
the  Oampa^pa  di  Roma,  or  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Naples  at 
the  present  day;  though  in  the  times  of  the  ancienta  it  seems 
to  have  been  not  nncxtmmon. 

Italy  is  in  general  a  healthy  country.  The  men  are  active, 
vigorous,  and  well-grown ;  the  women,  in  their  yonth,  handsome. 
Some  parts,  however,  are  afflicted  by  pestilential  air  (malaria), 
especially  the  lower  part  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Gampagna  di  Roma, 
of  which  countries  a  more  particnlar  acconnt  will  bo  fonnd  in  a 
later  page.  Parts  of  Calabna  also  are  extremely  unhealthy,  and 
all  the  southern  side  of  the  Apennines  suffers  fixim  the  soutli 
wind,  called  the  Sirocco,  which  comes  charged  with  Bufl'ocsting 
heat  from  the  plains  of  Africa. 

g  20.  The  prodnctioDB  are  those  of  the  temperate  tone  in 
their  higbest  perfection.  Wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  soil 
and  water,  as  in  the  valleys  leading  to  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
or  descending  to  the  sea  from  either  side  of  the  Apennines,  grain 
or  all  kinds  is  produced  in  great  abondance.  In  ancient  days, 
the  plain  of  Lombudy,  now  so  highly  cultivated,  was  thickly 
covered  witli  oak  forests,  that  furnished  food  to  countless 
herds  of  swine.  Many  parts  <tf  the  Apennines  are  still  well 
clothed  with  chestnut  trees,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland 
valleys  live  on  their  fruit  during  the  winter.  But  modem 
ingenuity  and  industry  have  reclaimed  many  of  these  districts 
by  the  help  of  artificial  irrigation.*     On  the  southern  slopes  of 

foUowed  tn  tbe  north,  a  most  mgeoious  mo^od  has  been  pnraucd  in  redeemiog 
bam  tho  Anut  thoeo  marshes  in  whiuh  Hannibal  was  attacked  by  opbth^i^ 
oDil  lost  part  of  hia  ann;-.  The  jMloeopher  TotiioelU  (about  1660  a.h.) 
snggeated  that  the  stream  should  b«  alluwed  fteelj  to  flood  the  Bur&ce  withja 
certBiD  llmila,  and  to  deposit  within  these  limits  its  fertilizing  mud.  This 
oiperimeut  has  been  tried  with  Bignal  auccoss.  Strong  embankments  are 
fbrined,  with  sluices  and  flood-gates,  to  adjult  tbe  river  at  will  over  a  conflned 
Burfitca  Here  aD  ita  deposit  ie  spread ;  and  sAer  a  munber  of  jrews  the 
pestilent  marshes  of  the  IJppor  Amo  (the  Yal  Cfaiana)  have  been  ruaed  by  a 
depth  of  not  leas  than  el^t  feet  of  fertile  aliovial  soil  When  one  district 
had  been  raised,  the  aune  prooeea  was  repealed  with  that  next  B<Uoitiing,  and 
BO  the  whole  sor&ce  of  the  nurshee  has  been  raised.  Tbe  same  plan  ia  now 
being  pursued  with  the  marshes  formed  by  tbe  Ombrone  in  the  Maremma  (^ 

*  "The  woods  have  been  cJeaced,  and  a  skilfiil  Systran  of  iirigation  imparts 
fertility  to  tbe  district.     JStH  less  than  one-OMi  of  tbe  whole  [noduotive  area 
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the  Apennines  oliTes  flourish ;  and  the  vine  is  cultivated 
largely  in  all  parte  of  the  Peninsnla.  For  this  last  purpose 
the  snnnr  terncea  of  the  limestone  moantains  are  especially 
snited.  But  want  of  care  in  the  treatment  of  the  plant,  or  rather 
in  the  mannlacturo  of  the  wine,  makes  the  winee  of  Italy  very 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  France  or  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
tJiongh  in  ancient  times  the  vineyards  of  northern  Campania 
enjoyed  a  high  repotatioD.  £very  schoolboy  knows  the  names 
of  the  Massic  and  Faleroian  hills,  of  the  (^ene  and  Formian 
vineyards.  In  the  southern  parts  the  date-palm  is  found  in 
gardens,  though  this  and  other  tropical  plants  are  not  natural  to 
ue  climate,  as  they  are  in  the  south  of  the  Spanish  Peninmla, 
which  lies  abont  two  d^^rees  nearer  to  the  region  of  the  vertical 
sun.  The  plains  of  Apulia,  where  the  tertiary  strata  sink  to- 
wards the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  were  chiefly  given  up  to  pasturage — 
a  custom  wnich  contjnnes  to  the  preseut  day.  This  la  connected 
with  historical  facts,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  call  attention 
hereafter. 

§21.  The  natural  beauty  of  Italy  is  too  well  known  to  need 
nuiy  words  here.  The  loven  of  the  sublime  will  find  no  more 
magnificent  mountain-passes  tJian  those  which  descend  throng 
the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  the  valley  of  the  Dora 
Baltea,  from  its  source  under  Mont  Blanc  to  Aosta  and  Ivrea, 
all  the  grandeur  of  Switierland  is  to  be  found,  enriched  by  the 
colours  and  warmth  of  a  soutbem  sky ;  the  cold  green  and  gray  of 
the  central  chain  here  passes  into  gold  and  pur^e.  In  the  same 
district  is  found  the  most  charming  lake  scenery  in  the  world, 
where  the  sunny  hilb  and  wana  hues  of  Italy  are  backed  by 
the  snowy  range  of  the  towering  Alps.  Those  who  prefer  rich 
culture  may  gratify  their  utmost  desires  in  the  lower  vale  of  the 

of  Lombanly  is  Irrigated  tX  tfae  present  day.  But  nasrer  the  monnttuns, 
neariraU  the  land  is  watered;  between  the  'ndno  and  the  Adda  not  lees  than 
9-lOtha;  betweSD  the  Addaand  IheOgUo,  about  S-IOths;  between  Uie  Oglio 
and  ttie  Adige,  about  l-7th  or  I-SOl" — Capt  Buan  SMira'a  .frrv-  "/  I^, 
L  p.  206. 

This  iirigatioD  is  almost  entirely  modem.  The  practice  was  known  to 
antiqut^,  aa  appears  from  Virgil's  weli-Vnown  line  (Ed.  til.  11); — 

"Clauditejant  rivoa,  pneii,  sat  pratablberant." 
Bat  that  it  was  rods  ^>pean  from  the   beaatiful   description  In  Gtorg.  \. 
106,  *M--— 

"  Deiode  satis  fluviom  imlQctt,  rivosquesequentas: 

St  qnum  ezmtos  agar  moiientibus  Kstuat  herias, 

Ecce  anpercilio  divo^  tramicia  undam 

Elidt:  ula  codens  raooum  per  levia  mnnmu' 

Saxa  deli  acatebrisque  arentia  lemperat  arva." 
It  maj,  tndeed,  be  observed,  that  this  daooiption  ii  parti/  borrowed  from 
Iliad  «.  3S1,  tq. 
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Po  ftbont  Lodi  uid  Cremona,  or  acnws  the  ApeUDines  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amo  and  in  Campania.  If  we  follow  the  aouthern 
coast,  probably  the  world  preeeDta  no  lovelier  passages  than 
meet  the  traveller's  eye  as  he  skirts  the  Maritime  Alps  where 
they  overhang  the  sea  comice'like,  between  Nice  and  Qenoa; 
or  below  Campania,  where  the  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
broken  by  volcanic  eraptions,  strikes  out  into  the  sea  between 
the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno.  The  Romans,  who  became 
lords  of  all  Italy  and  of  the  civilised  world,  spmng  np  in  one 
of  the  least  enviable  portions  of  the  whole  Peninsula.  The 
attractions  of  Modem  Rome  are  less  of  nature  than  of  associa- 
tion. Hie  traveller  would  little  care  to  linger  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  if  it  were  stripped  of  ita  buildings  and  its  history. 


Oilli  Hi  the  pnaenl  dnj. 
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XARLY  POPULATION  OF  ITALT. 

§  1.  CoTutart  iDTnmons  of  ItaSj,  DOtwithstaDding  Alpine  barrier,  g  !.  Its 
subdivigjon  among  numerous  tribes,  g  3.  SigniflcatioQ  of  iJie  name  Italy 
ia  Roman  t[nie&  g  i.  Bomaa  Italj  occapted  b^  at  least  stE  distinct  noes. 
g  b.  Pelaagiana.  g  6.  Opicans  or  Oacana.  %  1.  tJmbriana.  §  8.  Sabel- 
lians.  g  9.  Etroacaos.  §  10.  Greeks,  g  11.  Bomana  a  oompoDnd  race, 
g  12.  EvideDcetrf'Tndition.  g]3.  Eridencei^LBngUBge: — Roman  language 
akin  to  the  Greek  in  struetore,  being  probablj  Pelagian,  mixed  witli  Oscau, 
with  Salnne  vocabular;  added,  g  14.  Comparisoci  between  Ramans  and 
English  in  respect  to  origin,     g  IB.  SooKea  of  eaiiy  Roman  Eistof?. 

LI.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  mounttuns  are  the  chief 
nndaries  of  countries,  and  that  races  of  men  are  found  in  their 
purest  state  when  they  are  separated  bj  these  baniera  from  ad- 
mixture with  other  tribes.  Italy  forms  an  exception  to  {his  rule. 
It  nas  not  so  much  the  "fetal  gUt  of  beauty,"  of  which  the  poet 
speaks,*  as  the  richness  of  its  northern  plain,  that  sttract«d  suc- 
cessive tribes  of  invaders  over  the  Alps.  From  the  earliest  dawn 
of  historic  knowledge,  we  bear  of  one  tribe  after  another  sweep- 
ing like  waves  over  the  Pcninsola,  each  forcing  its  predecessor  on- 
ward, till  there  arose  a  power  strong  enoQgh  t«  drive  bock  the 
current,  and  bar  agression  for  many  an  age.  This  power  was 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  forced  the  Gauls  to  remain  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  preserved  Italy  untouched 
by  the  foot  of  the  foreigner  for  centuries.  No  sooner  was  this 
power  weakened,  thtm  the  incursions  again  b^an;  and  at  the 
present  day  the  birest  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  arc  subject  to 
foreign  mle. 

g  2.  But  if  the  northern  barriers  of  the  Peninsula  felled  to 
check  the  lust  of  invaders,  its  long  straggling  shape  intersected 
by  mountains  from  top  to  bottom,  materially  assisted  in  break- 
ing it  up  into  a  number  of  different  nations.  Except  during  the 
strength  of  the  Boman  Empire  Italy  has  always  been  parcelled 
out  into  a  nnmber  of  small  states.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was 
shared  among  a  nnmber  of  tribes  differing  in  race  and  language. 
Great  puns  have  been  taken  to  investigate  the  origin  and 
character  of  these  primaeval  nations.  But  the  success  has  not 
been  great,  and  it  is  not  oar  purpose  to  dwell  on  intricate  quea- 

*  He  sbuizasofFilicajaareweaknown  (him  their  version  in  (MUt  BanM, 
"Italia,  oh  Italia  1  would  thou  wert  las  lovely,  or  mca«  poweiflil,"  Aa 
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tions  of  this  kind.  We  will  here  only  give  results  so  far  u  they 
seem  to  be  established. 

§  3.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  Rc- 

fablic,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  that  the  name  of 
taly  was  employed,  as  we  now  employ  it,  to  designate  the  whole 
PeninHuIa,  from  the  Alps  to  the  straits  of  Messina.  The  term 
Italia,  borrowed  from  the  name  of  a  primieval  tribe  who  occupied 
tlic  southern  portion  of  the  land,  was  gradually  adopted  as  a 
generic  title  in  the  same  obecore  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  or  (we  might  say)  the  Continents  of  the  world 
have  received  tlielr  appellatioBs.  In  the  remotest  times  the  name 
only  inclnded  Lower  Calabria:*  from  these  narrow  limits  it  grad- 
nally  spread  upwards,  till  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars,  its 
northern  boundary  ascended  the  little  river  Rubicon  (between 
Vmbria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul),  then  followed  the  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines westward  to  the  sonrce  of  the  Macra,  and  was  carried  down 
the  bed  of  that  small  stream  to  the  Golf  of  Genoa. 

When  we  speak  of  Italy,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the 
word,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  all  that  fertile  conntry 
which  was  at  Rome  entitled  the  provincial  district  of  Gallia  Ci»- 
alpina  and  Ligoria,  and  which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  terri- 
tory now  subject  to  the  crowns  of  Sardinia  and  Austria,  with  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  political  division 
nearly  coincides  with  the  physical  divisions  noticed  in  the  fore- 
going chapter. 

g  4.  But  under  Roman  nlc  even  this  narrower  Italy  wanted 
tli^  unity  of  race  and  language  which,  in  spite  of  politicel  sever- 
ance, we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  name.  Within  the 
boundaries  just  indicated  there  were  at  least  six  distinct  races, 
some  no  doubt  more  '"'dely  separated,  but  all  marked  by  strong 
national  characteristics.  These  were  the  Pelasgians,  the  Oscans, 
the  Sabelliant,  the  Umbrians,  the  Etrurians,  and  the  Greeks, 

S  5.  It  is  certain  that  in  primitive  times  the  coasts  and  lower 
valleys  of  Italy  were  peopled  by  tribes  that  had  eroesed  over 
from  the  opposite  shores  of  Greece  and  Epirus.  Hicse  tribes 
belonged  to  that  ancient  stock  called  the  Pelasgian,  of  which  so 
mach  has  been  written  and  so  little  is  known.  He  names  that 
remained  in  Southern  Italy  were  all  of  a  Pelaegian  or  half-Hellenic 
character.  Such  were,  in  the  heel  of  Italy,  the  Daunians  and 
Pencetiane  (reputed  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin),  the  Messapians  and 
Sallentines;  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  ^rentum,  the  Chaonians 
(who  are  also  found  in  Epirus) ;  and  in  the  toe  the  (Enotrians,  who 
*  Pnperlr  only  the  toe  oT  Ital;,  fhnn  the  Bay  of  Sqnillsce  to  that  of 
S.  Eofbcnia  (the  Sinos  Scf  ladus  to  tbe  a  I^metknsX  ArUL  PcJiL  vU.  10. 
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once  gave  name  to  all  Sonthern  Italy.*  Bnch  also  irere  the 
Sicolians  aad  other  tribea  along  the  coast  from  Etruria  to  Cam- 
pania, who  were  driven  oat  by  th«  invading  Oscan  and  Sabellian 
natioBS.! 

§  fl.  The  Oscan  or  C^ican  race  was  at  one  time  vefj  widely 
spread  over  the  sonth.  The  Anmncanaof  Lower  Latiam  Wooged 
to  this  race,  as  also  the  AuBODJans,  who  once  gave  name  to  Cen- 
tral Italy,}  and  probably  also  the  Volacians  and  the  ./GqniaoB.  In 
Campania  the  Oscan  langiiago  was  preserved  to  a  late  period  in 
Roman  History,  and  inscriptions  still  remain  which  can  be  int«r- 
preted  by  those  familiar  with  Latin. 

g  7.  The  Umbrians  at  one  time  possessed  dominion  over  great 
part  of  Central  Italy.  Inscriptions  in  their  language  also  remain, 
and  manifestly  show  that  they  q>olce  a  tongue  not  aUen  to  the 
Latin.  The  irraption  of  the  Sabellian  and  of  the  Etruscan  nations 
was  probably  the  cause  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Umbrians, 
and  drove  them  back  to  a  scanty  territory  between  the  JGsia,  the 
Rubicon,  and  the  Tiber. 

§  8.  The  greatest  of  the  Italian  nations  was  the  Sabellian.  Un- 
der this  name  we  include  the  Sabines,  who  are  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  whole  race,  the  Samnitea^ 
the  Picenians,  Vestinians,  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  Pelignians,  and 
Frentanians.  This  race  seems  to  bave  been  naturally  given  to  a 
pastoral  life,  and  therefore  fixed  their  early  settiementa  in  the 
upland  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  Fashing  gradually  along 
this  central  range,  they  penetrated  downwards  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum;  and  as  their  population  became  too  dense 
to  find  support  in  their  native  hills,  bands  of  warrior  youths 
issued  forth  to  settle  in  the  richer  plains  below.  Thus  they 
mingled  with  the  Opican  and  Felasgian  races  of  the  south,  and 
formed  new  tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Apulians,  Lucauians, 
and  Campanians.  These  more  recent  tribes,  m  turn,  threatened 
the  great  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently. 

g  9.  We  now  come  to  the  Etruscans,  the  most  siDgnlar  people 
of  the  Feninsnla.  This  people  called  themselves  Rasena,  or 
Rasenna — a  name  that  reminds  us  of  the  Etruscan  surnames 
Forsenna,  Vibenna,  Sisenna.     At  one  time  they  possessed  not 

*  "Temaotiqaa,  pcrfanssmiaatqDenbereil^i 

(Euotri  coluSre  viri :  nnnc  lama  minores 
Italiam  dixisse  ducts  de  iwDtine  geatsm." — TiBO.,  Am.  L  G32. 
f  For  a  dear  and  iotellig^ble  aoconnt  of  the  Felaagiaiia,  see  Dr.  Smith's 
Hill.  <f  Qrttot,  p.  14. 

}  Yiretl.  ftc  Ajutotle  (AiliU:.  viL  10)  says  tluit  the  Opicsus  were  fbr- 
mvi/  calted  Aiuona, 
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only  the  ooonbT  known  to  the  Bonuuu  u  Etrnria  (that  is,  th« 
country  boonded  by  the  Macra,  the  central  Apenaine  ridge,  and 
the  Tiber),  bat  abo  occapied  a  large  portion  of  Ligurim  and  Cu- 
alpine  Ganl  ;*  and  pertuqw  they  had  settlements  in  Cainpania.f 
la  early  times  they  poeeessed  a  powerful  navy,  and  in  the  primi- 
tive Greek  l^^ends  they  are  represented  as  infeating  the  Meditei- 
ntneaa  with  their  piratical  gaUeys.^  lliey  teem  to  bare  been 
driven  ont  of  their  Trans- Apenaine  possession  by  eariy  ioTssions 
of  the  Gaols ;  and  their  naval  power  never  recovered  the  blow 
which  it  received  in  the  year  460  k.c^  when  Gelo  King  of  Syra- 
cnse  defeated  their  navy,  combined  witii  that  of  Carthage,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Salamis  crippled  the  power  of 
Peraia. 

But  who  this  people  were,  or  whence  they  came,  baffles  con- 
jecture. It  may  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  the  Felasgic  settlers 
came  in  by  sea  from  the  western  coasts  of  E^inis,  which  u« 
diBtaot  from  Italy  lees  than  fifty  miles ;  and  that  the  Opican,  Um- 
brian,  and  Sabellian  races  came  in  from  the  north  by  land.  Bat 
with  respect  to  the  Etroscana  all  is  donbtfbl.  One  well-known 
Ic^od  represents  them  as  Lydians,  who  fled  by  sea  from  Asia 
Mmor  to  avoid  the  terrible  presence  of  &unine.  Another  indi- 
cates that  they  came  down  over  the  Alps,  and  the  origin  of  their 
name  Basena  is  traced  in  Ratia.  On  the  former  supposition, 
Etraria  was  their  earliest  settlement,  and,  poshiuff  northward, 
lliey  conquered  the  plain  of  the  Po ;  on  the  latter,  wey  first  took 
possession  of  this  fertile  plain,  and  then  spread  southward  over  the 
Apen  nines. 

Their  language,  if  it  could  be  interpreted,  might  help  to  solve 
the  riddle.  Bat  thoogfa  wo  have  nomerous  inscriptions  in  their 
t<Hnbs,  though  tho  characters  in  which  these  inscriptions  are  writ- 
ten b»r  close  affinity  to  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  alpha- 
bets, the  tongue  of  this  remaricable  people  has  as  yet  baffled  the 
deftest  ^<Mts  of  philology. 

§  10.  Of  the  Greek  settleroenta  that  studded  the  coast  of 
Lower  Italy,  and  gave  to  that  district  the  name  of   M^na 

*  Allumon  ia  made  to  tbis  in  TirgO  (Aai.  z.  19&-206)  whore  the  Etnucso 
chief  Ocnns,  the  son  of  Jtfonto,  is  said  to  have  founded  Hantaa  ("murns  mar 
trisqoe  de<Ut  tibi,  Mdnlua,  nomen"),  sod  to  have  bfougbt  hti  troops  tram  the 
Lsgo  ili  Quda  :— 

"Qooe  pstre  Bensoo  vebtos  anmdine  glaaca 
UiooiuB  infesta  docebat  In  eequoca  yiDn." 

t  Cqiaa,  accenting  to  traditioii,  was  oBmed  fhnn'CapTB,  an  Etnucan 
chieC 

%  See  the  prettf  Hpmi  to  DiooTso^  attributed  to  Homer,  in  which  Etruscan 
pirates  take  the  god  priaonBr,  and  are  punished  la  ^  Etrange  loBhion  for  their 
aodadtf. . 
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Graecia,  little  need  here  be  said.  They  were  not  pUnted  till  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Many  of  them,  indi^,  attained  to 
great  power  and  aplendoar;  and  the  native  Osco-Pela^an  popn- 
htion  of  the  Boutn  became  their  subjecta  or  their  wrb  Sybaris 
alone,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  is  said  to  have  become  mis- 
b-esa  of  four  uadona  and  twenty-five  towns,  and  to  have  been  able 
to  raise  a  civic  force  of  800,000  men.  Croton,  her  rival,  was  even 
lai^er.*  Greek  dtiea  appear  as  far  north  as  Campania,  where 
Naples  still  preserves  in  a  cormpt  form  her  Hellenic  name, 
Neapolis.  The  Greek  remains  discovered  at  Catinsiam  (Ganosi) 
in  the  heart  of  Apulia,  attest  the  extent  of  Hellenic  dominion. 
But  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  held  aloof  from  mixture  with  the 
native  Italians,  whom  they  considered  as  barbarians.  Borne  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  Greek  writer  before  the  time  of  Aristotle  (abont 
340  B.C.) 

§  11.  From  the  forcing  sketch  it  will  appear  that  Latimn 
formed  a  kind  of  focus,  in  which  all  the  different  races  that  in  past 
centuries  had  been  througiuK  into  Italy  converged.  The  Etrus- 
cans bordered  on  Latium  to  uie  west ;  the  Sabines,  with  the  Um- 
brians  behind  them,  to  the  north ;  the  i£quians  and  Volscians, 
Oecan  tribes,  to  the  north-east  and  east;  while  Pela^an  com- 
munitJes  are  to  be  traced  upon  the  coast-Unda.  We  should  then 
expect  beforehand  to  meet  with  a  people  formed  by  a  commixture 
of  divers  tribes ;  and  this  expectation  is  confirmed  both  by  ancient 
Tradition  and  by  the  inveetigations  of  modem  scholan  into  the 
construction  of  the  Latin  Languaffe. 

g  12.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  Aborigine§  of  Latium  mingled 
in  early  times  with  a  people  calling  themselves  Siculians ;  that 
these  Sicolians,  being  conquered  and  partly  expelled  from  Italy, 
took  refuge  in  the  island,  which  was  afterwards  called  Sicily  from 
them,  but  was  at  that  time  peopled  by  a  tribe  named  Sicanians ; 
that  the  conquering  people  were  named  Sacranians,  and  had  them- 
selves been  forced  down  from  the  Sabine  valleys  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Reate  by  Sabellian  invaders;  and  that  from  this  mixture 
of  Aborigines,  Sicnlians,  and  Sacranians  arose  the  people  known 
afterward  by  the  name  of  Latins. 

Where  all  is  uncertain,  conjecture  is  easy.  It  might  be  all€^^ 
that  the  Aborigines  and  Sicnlians,  both  of  them,  .or  at  least  the 
latter,  were  Fela^ans,  and  that  the  Sacranians  were  Oscan.  AH 
such  conjectures  must  remain  unproved.  Bnt  they  all  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  compound  nature  of  the  Latin  nation. 

S  13.  An  examination  of  Lanouaok  leads  us  a  little  further. 

(1.)  The  Latin  language  contains  a  very  large  number  of  words 

•  See  mote  in  Dr.  Smith's  Eittory  of  Onax,  pp.  120-133, 
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oloaelf  resembliiig  the  Greek;  u)d,  what  is  particularly  to  bu 
obeerred,  the  grammatica]  inflexion  of  the  nouns  ana  verbs, 
with  all  that  may  be  called  the  framework  of  the  language, 
closely  resembles  that  ancient  dialect  of  the  Hellenic  called 
jColic  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  roots  and  forms 
were  borrowed  from  the  Qreek ;  for  these  same  roots  and  forms 
arc  found  in  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  language  of  India.  In  many 
of  its  forms,  indeed,  Latin  more  nearly  resembles  Sanscrit  than 
Greek.  It  must  bo  inferred,  then,  that  (Iteie  languages  all 
branched  off  from  one  stock.  And  it  may  be  affiimea  that  the 
form  under  which  this  original  language  mt  appeared  in  LatJnm 
WM  Pelasgian  or  holf-Hellenlc. 

(2.)  Though  the  framework  and  a  large  portion  of  the  rocabn- 
Utry  resembleB  the  Greek,  there  is  also  a  lai^e  portion  which  is 
totally  foreign  to  the  Greek.  This  fore%n  element  was  certainly 
not  Etruscan ;  for  if  so,  we  Bhonid  &id  many  words  in  the 
Etruscan  inscriptioos  agreeing  with  words  in  L^in ;  whereas,  in 
feet,  wo  find  hardly  any.  But  in  the  Oscan  inscriptions  we  find 
words  much  resembting  the  Greek ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Oscan  races  had  so  largely  blended  with  the  Pelasgian,  that 
the  original  I^itin  tongne  was  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

(3.)  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  we  call  B^nnan  was  more  than 
half  Sabellian.  Traditional  history,  as  we  shtdl  see,  attributes 
the  conquest  of  Bome  to  a  Sabine  tribe.  Some  of  her  kings 
were  Sabine ;  the  name  bome  by  her  citisens  was  Sabine ; 
her  religion  was  Sabine;  most  of  her  institutions  in  war  and 
peace  were  Sabine ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
language  of  the  Roman  people  differed  from  that  of  Latium 
Proper  by  its  Sabine  elements,  though  this  difference  died  out 
again  as  ute  Latin  communities  were  gradually  absorbed  into  tho 
territory  of  Rome. 

§  14,  This,  then,  is  the  summary  of  what  we  know.  Tradition 
represents  Italy  as  peopled  by  a  number  of  different  races,  and 
Bome  as  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  race. 
Philology  confirms  this  representation,  and  attempts  to  establish 
some  definite  relations  between  these  races.  The  result  is 
meagre,  because  the  materials  for  a  judgment  are  meagre.  Bnt  it 
is  at  least  certain,  that  the  Roman  people  and  its  language  were 
formed  by  a  composition  almost  as  manifold  and  heterc^neous 
as  the  people  and  language  of  England.  The  original  Celtic 
population  of  our  island  gave  way  before  the  mixed  Saxon, 
Anglian,  and  Danish  tribes,  which  poured  into  it  from  the  north. 
Anglo-^xon,  not  without  a  dash  of  Celtic,  became  the  common 
language  of  the  people.  Norman  conquerors.  Panes  by  oritrin,  and 
Frenchmen  by  habit,  grsdnally  adopted  the  language  of  uie  con- 
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quered  people,  infoaing  into  it  a  large  Tocaboluy  of  French  or 
mtber  Latin  temu  ;  but  still  tlie  graminaticai  structure,  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  language,  remained  and  remains  Anglo-Saxon. 
So  in  Latium,  it  may  De  assumed,  that  the  original  inhabitants,  a 
mixture  of  Pelasgians  and  Oscans,  spoke  a  tongue  which  was  tJie 
parent  of  the  later  Latin;  that  the  Sabine  coDquerors  <tf  Rome 
gradually  adopted  this  Latin  langoa^  infusing  into  it  a  luge 
vocabalsry  of  their  own.  Other  infusions  may  have  occarred, 
both  before  and  after ;  but  the  organic  structure  still  renoained 
the  same,  and  is  identified  with  the  Btructure  of  the  Greek  and  its 
kindred  tongues. 

§  15.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  Ii^ends,  in  which  is  preserved 
the  early  History  of  Rome,  reserving  for  a  later  page  all  attempts 
to  estimate  how  far  these  Legends  are  mere  fictions,  and  how  far 
they  may  be  regarded  as  actual  events.  It  may  be  observed  that 
no  people  is  so  rich  in  legendary  history  as  the  Romans.  Their 
patriotic  pride  preserved  the  stories  of  ^eir  ancestors  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  till  they  were,  so  to  say,  embalmed  by  poets 
who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Funic  wars.  These  poems,  indeed, 
have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  perished ;  but  we 
learn  from  Cicero  how  highly  they  were  esteemed  in  his  day,  and 
in  the  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  with  the  scarcely  less  poetic  prose  (^ 
JJvy'a  early  history,  they  still  live.  From  these  great  writers 
chiefly  are  derived  those  &mous  Legends,  which  are  now  to  be 
recounted  for  the  hundredth  time. 
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BOOK   I. 

KOMB  UNDER  THE  KINGS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
ORioitr  or  BOMB :  rouulus  and  vvua. 
g  I.  Belierof  the  Ramans  tbat  they  wera  Epnmg  from  the  East  g  2.  Legend 
of  Moeaa.  g  3.  Legend  of  Ascanius.  §.  1.  Legend  ol  Bta  Silvia,  and 
birth  of  the  Twins.  §  C.  L^jGod  ot  recogmtJon  of  Twins  bj  Numilor. 
g  6.  Legend  of  the  qiunel  of  BmhuIui  and  Bemua.  Tanations  In 
Legenda.  gT.RomiiluifiHiDda  Borne.  Uncertain^  of  dates,  g  6.  Asjlum. 
Bape  of  SsbioM.  g  9.  War  with  Sabines.  Legends  oT  Tupeia^  of  Jaous, 
of  Satone  women.  §  10.  Peace  between  Bomaoa  and  SsUnes.  Bokulub 
AKS  Trrus  TAtnrs  joint  Entoa  g  11.  Legend  of  Cnlea  Tibenns  and 
Etrnscan  settlera  at  Borne.  Four  of  Seren  Hills  now  occupied,  g  12. 
Death  of  Titos  Tatius.  Bdgn  and  death  of  Bomnlus.  g  13.  Institutions 
ettribated  to  Bonulus;  (1)  Social ;  (1)  Political;  (3)  Militarj.  g  14. 
IntNT^ntun :  Ndva  Povftuus,  a  Sabine,  second  king  ct  Rome,  g  IG. 
Beligiooa  institatioDS  attributed  to  Noma,  g  16.  His  lore  of  agricultore. 
g  IT.  Othw  institntkHU. 

8  1.  It  was  the  pride  of  the  Romana  to  believe  that  they  vero 
deecended  from  the  aDcient  natioiu  to  the  East  of  the  Mediter- 
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nncan  Soa.  All  their  early  legends  point  to  Greece  and  Troy. 
How  fai  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  nation  may  account  for  this 
belief  may  be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  determined.  It  may, 
however,  be  aaaumed  that  the  Arcadian  Evauder  and  his  followers, 
whom  the  legends  represent  as  the  first  settlers  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  were  Pelasgiana ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Trojan  .^neas  and  his  followers,  who  are  believed  to  have 
coalesced  with  the  Arcadians  of  the  Palatine,  were  likewise 
Pelasgi&ns.  With  Uiis  pre&ce  wo  proceed  to  the  Legends 
tlicmselves. 

§  2.  Virgil  has  told  the  tolo  of  the  flight  of  ^neas,  and  every 
one  knows  bow  he  escaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy  bearing  his 
iadier  Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  his  boy  Ascanius  by 
the  hand  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Hespcria,  the  Land  of  Proniisc 
in  the  West.  His  piety  or  reverential  affection*  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  family.  He  rescued  also  the  gods  of  his  father's  house- 
hold fh>m  the  flames,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  Hea- 
Tcn.  Mercury  or  Hermes  guided  his  steps  from  the  buroing  citv ; 
the  star  of  his  mother  Venus  led  him  safely  to  the  shores  of  tlio 
western  land. 

Nor  did  the  protection  of  the  gods  desert  him  when  he  had 
reached  the  long-eooght  shores  of  Italy.  Omens  and  signs  told 
him  that  he  had  reached  the  promised  land,  and  that  Latium  was 
to  be  the  cradle  of  the  new  people  which  was  to  spring  from  the 
loins  of  the  Trojan  settlers.  A  white  bow  farrowod  on  the  coast, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  prodigious  number  of  thirty  young. 
'  But  before  the  Trojans  could  obtain  a  fixed  settlement,  it  was 
ncedfiil  to  come  to  terms  with  the  people  of  the  country,  llieso 
were  the  Aborigines  or  children  of  the  soil.f  Their  King's  name 
was  Latinos,  and  their  chief  city  Laurcntum.  llioy  treated  the 
new  comers  kindly,  and  Latinns  gave  his  daughter  Lavinia  in 
marriage  to  ^Eneas,  who  therefore  gave  to  the  town  which  he 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  white  sow  had  iarrowed  the  name  of 
Lavinium. 

This  agreement,  however,  had  not  come  to  pass  withont  blood- 
shed. Lavinia  had  been  betrothed  to  Turons,  the  young  chief 
of  the  Bntuliaos  of  Ardea.  He,  wrathful  with  disappointment, 
made  war  upon  the  strangers.  iEncas  sought  the  aid  of  Evander 
the  Arcadian,  who  had  founded  a  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which 
afterwu^B  became  Rome ;  he  was  also  befriended  by  the  Etruscans 
of  Ceeri,  who  had  revolt«d  against  their  barbarous  chief  Mezen- 
tius,   "  the  despiser  of  the  gods."     The  IVojans  prevailed,  and 
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Turnus  fell.  Bnt  three  yean  &ft«r  &  new  war  &roee  ;*  and  .^ncas 
disappeared  amid  tlie  waters  of  the  Numicius,  a  small  river  be- 
tween LaviBium  and  Ardea.  It  was  said  that  the  gods  had 
taken  him,  and  s  temple  was  raised  to  him  on  the  spot,  in  which 
he  was  worshipped  uider  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges,  or  the 
"  God  of  the  coaDtry."t 

§  3.  Ascanins,  who  was  also  called  iQlas,  from  the  youAful 
damn  t  upon  his  cheeha,  was  warned  by  eigns  irom  Heaven  that 
Lavinimn  was  not  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  the  new  people. 
After  thirty  years,  therefore,  as  foretoKened  by  the  sign  of  the 
thir^  yonng  swine,  he  removed  to  the  ridge  of  a  bill  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  sonth-east  of  Rome,  and  here  be  built  a  new  city, 
which  was  afterwards  famous  under  the  name  of  Alba  Longa,  or 
"  the  Long  White  Ci^."l  In  time  this  city  became  the  capital  of 
Latium,  and  all  the  I^m  tribes  came  up  to  worshhi  at  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount.  Their 
chie&  also  used  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  state  in 
the  sacred  grove  by  the  spring  of  Feraulina  on  the  side  of  tlio 
same  mount. 

Ascauius  was  succeeded  b^  a  son  of  jSueas  and  Lavinia,  named 
Silvias,^  and  the  eleven  Kings  of  Alba  who  succeeded  all  boro 
the  surname  of  Silvias. 

g  4.  The  last  of  these  Kings,  named  Procas,  left  two  sons,  Nu- 
mitor  and  Amnlins.  Amulius,  the  younger,  seized  the  iuberitence 
of  his  elder  brother  Numitor,  who  coveted  not  the  crown.  But 
he  had  a  eon  and  a  daughter,  who  might  hereafter  be  troublesome 
to  the  usurper.  The  son  was  put  to  death  by  Amulius;  the 
daughter,  Rea  Silvia  by  name,**  was  dedicated  te  the  service  of 

*  "  Bellmn  ii^eni  gBtt^  Italia,  popoloeque  larocce 

Contnndet,  moresqne  viriB  et  mamia  ponet, 

1Wa4)  dum  LMto  Tegnantem  nderit  leslu, 

Tinuqne  tmuraint  Butnlis  hibenia  ■abactis."— Tnu)^  Aen.  L  363. 
t  Hmoe  Vii^  (jink  vii  S42)  q>eakB  of  vad»  Mcra  Amntci,  altbou^  he 
ends  hit  poem  wiUi  the  death  M  I^musi 

X  iavAof.  ^9n,  h  in  many  otber  of  the  Bomsn  legends,  Qreek  mSuence 
is  (UsoendUeL 

I    "At  poer  Ascanins,  cui  nunc  co^omen  1AI<^ 

IVij^nla  msgnos  volvendis  meosibns  orbea 

Imperio  ez^Mt,  regnumqna  ab  aede  Lavinl 

Iraiidbre^  et  Lragam  nnlta  vi  muniet  Albam." — TmG.,  Aat.  L  311. 
T  "  Ptimus  Bd  suras 


SUvina,  Albanom  nomen,  tna  poatuma  pfdm." — Am.  vL  761. 
*  *  She  is  commonly  conGiumded  with  Ilia.    But  Ilia  was  a  daughter  of 
JSneat  \  and  here  we  recogniae  a  double  legend, — one  In  which  the  vestal 
'  '  IT  of  IQ)«is,ooe  in  which  slw  was  twelve  genetatirais  in 


deacent  fto 
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VesU,  whicb  compelled  her  to  live  and  die  nnwedded.  Bat 
destiny  ia  stronger  than  the  will  of  man.  The  sacred  Virgin  of 
Vesta  was  found  to  be  with  child  by  the  god  Mars,  and  she  bore 
two  boys  St  a  birth.  The  punishment  of  a  vestal  virgin  for  incon- 
tineace  was  dreadful :  the  law  ordained  that  she  abould  be  buried 
alive.  AmuUus  spared  not  his  niece.  The  Twins  he  ordered  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  It  chanced  that  at  that  time  the  river 
had  overflowed  his  banks,  and  spread  shallow  pools  over  the  ground 
afterwards  famous  as  the  Roman  Forum.  The  shoal  water  shrank 
before  the  fated  founder  of  Rome,  and  the  Twins  were  left  on  dry 
ground  near  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  was  long  preserved  with  care- 
ful reverence  under  the  name  of  the  Picus  Rnminalis.  Here 
they  grow  to  boyhood,  being  suckled  by  a  wolf  and  fed  by  the 
care  of  a  woodpecker,  creatures  held  sacred  among  the  Latins.* 
Tims  marvellously  preserved,  tiiey  were  found  by  Faustulus,  the 
herdsman  of  Amalins,  who  took  them  homo  to  his  wife  Acca 
lAurentia.  So  the  Twins  grew  up  with  the  herdsman's  children 
in  his  cot  upon  the  Palatine,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Romulus  and  Remua. 

§  S.  The  Twins  were  diatinguiahed  among  the  young  ihepherds 
by  their  nobler  form  and  bolder  spirit.  It  caanced  that  the 
herdsmen  of  Amulius,  who  dwelt  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  were  at 
feud  with  the  herdsmen  of  Nutnitor,  who  fed  their  flocks  upon 
the  Aventine.  The  latter  took  Remus  prisoner  by  aa  ambush, 
and  brought  him  before  Numitor,  their  master,  who  admired  the 
stately  figure  of  the  youth,  and  recognised  in  his  features  that 
which  called  back  to  his  mind  the  memory  of  his  unhappy 
daughter.  Soon  after  Romulua  came  up  to  ransom  his  brother, 
and  his  appearance  confirmed  Numitor  in  his  suspicions.  The 
accounts  given  of  them  by  their  foster-father  Faustulus  revealed 
to  the  youths  their  tnie  descent.  With  prompt  energy  they 
attacked  Amulins  in  bis  palace  at  Alba  and  slew  him  there. 
Numitor,  their  good  grandaire,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  the 
Silvii,  his  fathers. 

§  6.  Three  hundred  years  had  now  passed  since  the  foundation 
of  Alba ;  and  the  Twins,  led  by  omens  and  auguries,  determined 
to  quit  the  city  of  Ascanios  and  build  a  new  town  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been  bred.f    Now  as  they  knew 

*  "  Lade  quia  Inf^tee  neadt  crevtsse  Fcrino, 

Kt  Picum  expositia  vape  tuliasa  cibiiznT" 
Ovid,  fiuti,  ill  S4.— Pious  (the  Woodpecksr)  w>s  a  Latin  god,  beii^  fltther 
of  Tumus,  and  gnuulsire  of  Latinua,  Virg.,  Am.  viL  4G-i9. 
f  "  Hie  jam  tereenfuni  totos  legnabitOT  wiiuii 

Oente  sub  Heotorea,  doaee  ngau  sacsnlce 
Marto  graviB  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  proleoi. 


not  which  of  the  two  was  tho  elder,  a  dispute  arose  with 
respect  to  the  place  and  name  of  the  projected  city.  Romulus 
wMied  to  build  upon  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aventine.  To 
settle  this  question,  they  resolved  to  appeal  to  tho  gods.  They 
were  to  watch,  each  on  their  chosen  hill,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  from  sunset  again  to  sunrise,  and  wboerer  was  favoured  by 
an  ominous  flight  of  birds  was  to  he  the  founder.  Remus  first 
saw  six  vultures  on  his  left.  But  at  the  moment  that  his  mes- 
senger announced  this  success  to  Romulus,  there  appeared  to 
Romulus  a  flight  of  twelve.  Which,  then,  had  the  advantage, — 
Remus  who  saw  first,  or  Romulus  who  saw  most  i  The  quarrel 
was  renewed,  and  in  tbe  iroy  Remus  was  slain  by  a  chance  blow. 
Another  legend  says  that  Romulus  began  to  build  the  city  on 
the  Palatine,  when  Remus  Bcomfully  leapt  over  tho  narrow 
trench,  and  Romulus  in  wrath  slew  bira.  Another  attributes 
the  &tal  act  not  to  the  brother,  but  to  Oder,  the  friend  oi 
Romulus.  And  lastly,  according  to  another  legend  Btill,  there 
were  two  cities, — Rome,  built  by  Romulus  on  the  Palatine,  and 
Remuria  by  Remus,  not  on  tbe  Aventiue,  but  on  a  hill  three 
miles  Boutb  of  Rome.'^ 

g  7.  Young  RoiiCLCB  was  now  left  aloue  to  build  his  city  on 
the  Palatine.  He  carried  a  wall  along  tho  edge  of  the  bill  all 
round,  and  ordained  that  a  space  should  be  letl  inside  and  out- 
aide  the  walls  clear  of  all  buildings.  This  space  was  accounted 
holy  ground,  and  was  called  the  Pomcerium ;  and  the  begiiming 
of  the  great  city  of  the  Tiber,  was  called  Roma  Quadrata,  or 
Square  Rome,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  inclosed  all  the 
seven  hills  within  the  circuit  of  its  wallB.f 

The  common  date  for  tho  foundation  of  Rome  is  753  before 
the  Christian  era.[ 

Inde  lup«  fulvo  nutricia  legmiae  Itetus 
Bomulua  excipiet  getitom,  et  Mavortia  coadet 
U<Bni4|  Romanosque  Buo  de  nomine  dieet" — VlEO.,  Acil  i.  'iVt. 
.Xaata  tbererore   reigned  3  jcbzb  ;   Ascaoius  3  X   10   =  30  ;   Uie  Silvii 
3X100=300.    See  ^ve,  %%  2  and  3.     The  number  3  was  also  the  number 
irtUch  guided  Bomulus  in  firaming  his  institutioas.    See  below,  note  on  Cbapt 
IU.8  3. 

*  Bemus  himself  is  often  called  the  (bunder  of  Rome. — Propert.,  ii.  I,  33 ; 
IT.  1,  9,  Ik.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  theee  Legends  are  Ignorant  of  the 
Legend  of  Evander'a  dty  npon  the  Palatine,  which  is  adi^ced  by  VlrglL 

f  There  was,  however,  according  to  ancient  authors,  a  SepttmorOmm  even 
in  this  primfeval  Some. 

%  This  is  tho  date  of  Varro,  which  is  followed  hj  most  authors.    Cato 
,plK6d   it  333  jean  after  tbe  M  of  Troy,  i.  e.  in  ^a2  b.c.      Polybiua  and 
'    —  ~.a    Cindus  Alimentua,  a  Roman  annalist  contemponurj  with 
U>  as  729  B.C. 
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§  8.  Tlie  walls  were  built  and  the  city  ready,  but  men  were 
wanting  to  people  it.  To  supply  this  want  Romulus  set  apart 
a  place  within  tne  walls  as  a  sanctuary  or  refuge  for  those  who 
had  shed  blood,  for  slaves  who  had  run  away  from  their  masters, 
and  the  like.  Ilcncc  the  city  of  Komulua  was  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  the  Asylum. 

But  though  by  this  means  men  were  supplied  in  plenty,  they 
lacked  wives,  and  the  noi^bbouriog  cities  held  them  unworthy  to 
receive  tbeir  daughters  m  marri^e.  Romulus  therefore  deter- 
mined to  compass  by  foul  means  what  he  could  not  obtain  by 
feir.  He  invited  the  people  of  the  Sabines  and  neighbouring 
I^in  towns  to  witness  the  Consualia,  or  games  to  be  celebrated 
in  honour  of  tbe  god  Conaus ;  and  when  thev  were  intent  upon 
the  show,  a  number  of  Roman  youths  msbeu  in  and  seized  all 
the  marriageable  maidens  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  This 
was  the  famous  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women. 

g  9.  The  kindness  of  their  Roman  husbands  soon  reconciled 
the  women  thus  strangely  wedded  to  their  lot :  but  their 
parents  and  kinsfolk  took  up  arms  to  avenge  &o  insult  they  had 
received.  First  came  the  men  of  Ccenina,  Cmstumerium,  and 
.Vntemnic  ;  but  Romulus  defeated  them  all,  and  slew  Acron, 
ubief  of  the  men  of  Cecnina,  in  single  combat,  and  offered  up  his 
arras  as  a  trophy  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Trophies  thus  won  by 
the  leader  of  one  army  from  the  leader  of  another  were  called 
tpolia  <^ma,  and  were  only  gained  on  two  other  occasions  in  the 
whole  coarse  of  Roman  history. 

Ttie  war  with  the  Sabines  of  Cures  was  more  serions.  They 
came  with  a  large  force  under  their  chief,  Titus  Tatius  l^ 
name,  and  advanced  to  the  foot  of  what  was  then  called  the 
Satumiau  Hill,  the  same  that  afterwards  became  famous  under 
the  name  of  the  Gapitolinc.  The  southern  portion  of  this  hill 
was  called  the  Tsrpeian,*  and  here  Romulus  had  made  a  cita- 
del, which  he  coromitted  to  the  care  of  his  feitlifiil  follower 
Tarpeius.  But  Tarpeius  had  a  daughter,  the  fair  Tarpeia,  less 
foithful  than  her  sire,  and  she  promised  to  admit  the  Sabines 
into  the  citadel  "  if  they  would  give  her  what  they  wore  upon 
their  left  arms,"  by  which  she  meant  their  golden  armlets.  She 
opened  the  gates ;  but  the  Sabine  soldiers  threw  upon  her  the 
heavy  shields  which  they  also  "  wore  upon  their  left  arms,"  and 
was  crushed  to  death, — a  meet  reward  for  treachery. 

The  Romans  and  Sabines  now  lay  over  against  each  other,  the 
former  on  the  Palatine,  the  latter  on  the  Satumiao  HSU,  with  a 


rd=,GoogIc 


Bwaiupy  valley  between  them,  the  Bame  in  which  the  Twins  had 
been  exposed,  the  same  which  afterwards  became  bo  famoUB  as 
the  Forum  of  Rome.  Here  tiiey  fought  many  battles.  Once 
the  Sabines  had  forced  their  nay  up  to  the  very  Pomcerium  of 
the  Palatine,  when,  behold  !  the  gates  burst  open,  Aod  the 
god  Janus  poured  forth  a  flood  of  water  and  swept  away 
Uie  foe. 

Another  time,  Mettus  Curtius,  a  brave  Sabine,  forced  his  horse 
through  the  swamp  and  pressed  the  Romans  hard.  Romulus 
invoked  the  aid  of  Jupiter  Stator,  or  the  Stayer  of  Flight,  and 
rallied  his  Romans.  Still  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  when  the 
Sabine  women,  who  were  the  cause  of  the  war,  rushed  down  from 
the  Palatine  with  dishevelled  hair  and  threw  themselves  between 
their  Roman  husbands  and  their  Sabine  tdnsmcn.  Then  a  peace 
was  made ;  and  in  memory  of  the  service  done  by  the  Sabine 
matrons,  a  festival  called  the  Matronalia  was  celebrated  on  the 
Calends  of  March,  which  was  at  that  time  the  first  day  of  the 

§10.  By  the  peace  then  made  it  was  agreed  that  the  pewie 
of  Rome  and  Cures  shonld  be  united  into  one  community.  Ro- 
mulus and  his  Romans  were  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  white  Titus  and  his  Sabines  were  to  occupy  the 
Quirinal.f  llie  Satumian  Hill  or  Citadel  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  Sabines.  The  two  kings  were  to  retain  joint  authority, 
and  to  debate  on  matters  concerning  the  whole  community, 
the  BuKesses  of  both  nations  were  to  assemble  at  the  upper 
end  of  tne  valley  which  afterwards  became  the  Forum,  whence 
this  place  was  called  the  Comitinm  or  Meeting-place.  More- 
over it  is  to  be  noted  that  Romulus  assumed  the  Sabine  name 
of  Quirimis,^  and  alt  the  Buigesses  or  Citizens  were  called  by 
the  Sabine  title  of  Quirities  or  Men  of  the  SpearJ  facta  which 

•  Therafbre  Horace  amuses  liimselT  with  the  wonder  whEch  his  frieuds 
would  feel  at  seeing  him,  a  bachtlor,  preparing  for  fistivitles  on  the  day  oT 
the  mairvn't  feast: — 

"  Martiis  axl^  quid  Bgam  Kolecdia,"  to. — Od.  iiL  8,  I. 
Compwe  Ovid,  IbtU,  iiL  170,  aqq. 
I  "  HuQc  igituT ....  veteres  donlrant  tede  Sabioi, 

Inqus  ^uirwiaticoiiBtituJre  jugo." — Ovid,  liuii,  jL  217. 

t  " narravit  Tatiom  (brtamquB  ^iWnuTn, 

Binsque  cum  popuUs  regna  coiaee  suis." — Ibid.  93. 
I  From  Quirit,  Sabine  Cor  a  spear.     Others  derived  these  namee  from  the 
town  of  Oia^.     Ovid  (Huti,  ii.  17G)  notee  both  derivations : — 
"  Sive  quod  hasta  QuirU  priscis  est  dicta  Batuuis, 
Sen  quia  Bemania  jnnxeiat  Ule  Cwrta." 
See  below,  Cb^A  Iv.  %  8. 
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plainly  proved  that  in  the  union  the  Sabinee  bad  the  liuii's  share 
of  the  spoil. 

g  11.  At  this  time  the  Etniscana  were  powcrfid  by  land  and 
se&.  They  had,  as  the  legend  relates,  taken  part  in  the  wars  be- 
tween ^neos  and  the  Kutulians ;  and  another  legend  mentions 
that  Cteles  Vibeniia,  one  of  their  chiefs,  had  settled  on  the  bill 
which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  Palatine,  and  that  from  him 
this  hill  received  the  name  of  Cslian.  This  Gslcs  is  said  tu 
have  assisted  Kooinlus  in  bis  war  agnint  the  Sabines,  and  when 
peace  was  made,  bis  foUowcre  were  allowed  to  become  mcmbere 
of  the  new  community.  Thus  four  of  the  seven  hills  were  com- 
bined into  one  city,  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  and  Cnlian,  with  the 
Satumian  for  the  Citadel. 

g  12.  Not  long  after  the  anion,  Titns  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king, 
was  killed  while  sacrilicing  at  Lavinium  by  the  Latins,  in  revenge 
for  some  injuries  which  they  bad  received  from  some  of  his  Sa- 
bine compatriots.  Romulus  now  resumed  the  sole  sovereignty, 
and  ruled  without  a  colleague.  lie  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  all 
seven  and  thirty  years,  when  he  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
end.  It  chanced,  says  the  Legend,  that  he  was  reviewing  his 
army  on  the  Field  of  Mars  by  tSe  Goat's  Pool,  when  there  arose 
a  fearful  Etorm,  and  the  darkness  was  so  thick  that  no  man  could.^ 
see  his  neighbour.  When  it  cleared  off,  the  king  had  disap- 
peared. But  it  was  revealed  that  he  had  been  carried  away  in 
the  chariot  of  his  father  Mars  ;*  and  shortly  after  one  Julius 
Frocnlns  related  that  as  he  was  returning  from  Alba,  Romulus  the 
King  had  appeared  to  him  in  celestial  form,  and  told  him  that 
hereafter  the  people  of  Rome  were  to  regard  him  as  their  guard- 
ian god  jointly  with  Man,  and  were  to  worship  him  by  his  oabine 
name  of  Quirinus. 

But  in  later  days  this  Legend  seemed  too  marvellous,  and  a 
new  one  was  adopted.  It  was  said  that  the  chief  men — tbe 
Sabine  nobles  we  may  presume — had  murdered  him  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  storm,  had  carried  away  his  body  piecemeal  under 
their  gowns,  and  then  had  invented  the  miraculous  story  to 
conceal  their  crime. 

§  13.  To  Romulus  are  attributed  all  the  early  instdtntious  of 
Rome,  Social,  Political,  and  Military. 

(1.)  To  begin  with  the  Social  regulations.  The  whole  popula- 
tion were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Burgesses  or  citizens  on 
the  one  hand,  and   on  the  other  their  Clients  or  dependents.f 

"Quirions 
Mattis  equis  Acberonta  f>igit."— Hokat.,  M. 
I  The  common  derivation  of  cttciu  is  ftom  ■Avmv,  ta  hear  or  obeVi  with 
wMch  is  compared  the  Latin  old  datrt,  (o  be  coBed  [so  and  bo]. 
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Hie  Bui^eaaes  were  called  Patrons  in  relation  to  their  Clients. 
Theae  Patrons  were  expected,  hy  law  or  cuEtom,  to  defend  tlieir 
Clients  from  ail  wrong  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  others,  while 
the  Clients  were  bound  to  render  certain  services  to  their 
Patrons ;  so  that  the  relation  of  Patron  and  Client  in  some  de- 
force resembled  that  of  Lord  and  Vassal  in  the  feudal  times,  or 
that  of  Chief  and  ClaOBHian  in  the  highlanda  of  Scotland,  or  per- 
haps even  that  of  Proprietor  and  Serf  in  Russia.  The  Burgesses 
alone  ensroesed  all  political  rights,  and  they  alone  made  up  what 
was  at  this  time  the  Pupulus  Homanus  or  Body  Politic  of  Komc. 
The  Clients  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  Patrons,  and  bad  as  yet  no 
place  in  the  State. 

(2.)  The  Political  institutions  of  Romulus  could  only  affect 
the  Burgcssess  or  Patrons.  Among^these  the  old  national  dis- 
tinctions gave  the  rule  of  division.  They  were  formed  into  three 
Tribes*  or  nations, — the  Kamnes  or  Romans  of  Romulus,  the 
T^ies  or  Sabincs  of  'i^tus,  the  Laceres  or  Etruscans  of  Cteles, 
who  was  a  Lucnmo  or  nobleman  in  his  own  Etruscan  city. 

Then  he  subdivided  each  Tribe  into  ten  Curiso,  and  each  Curia 
had  a  chief  officer  called  its  Curio.  In  all,  therefore,  there  were 
thirty  Cnris,  and  they  received  names  after  thirty  of  the  Sabine 
women  who  had  brought  about  the  union  of  the  nations.  The 
Burgesses  used  to  meet  according  to  their  Curim  in  the  Comitiura 
to  vote  on  all  matters  of  state,  which  the  King  was  bound  to  lay 
before  them,  and  their  assembly  was  called  the  Cohitia  Curiata, 
or  Assembly  of  the  Curies,  and  all  matters  were  decided  by  the 
majority  of  Carice  that  voted  for  or  against  it.  No  law  could  be 
made  except  with  their  consent.  Nor  was  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  king  considered  legally  established  till  it  had  been  con- 
ferred by  a  curiate  law.  By  the  sovereign  power  (Imperinm)  so 
conferrea  the  King  held  chief  command  in  war,  and  was  supreme 
judge  in  all  matters  of  life  and  death,  and  in  token  thereof  he 
was  attended  by  twelve  tictors  bearing  bundles  of  rods  with  sharp 
axes  projecting  from  the  middle  of  them  (fasceH). 

Besides  this  latge  assembly,  in  which  all  Burgesses  were  enti- 
tled to  vote,  each  in  his  own  curia,  there  was  a  select  body  for 
advising  the  King,  called  the  Ssnatb  or  Council  of  Elders.  This 
consisted  at  first  of  100  members;  but  when  the  Sabines  were 
joined  to  the  Romans,  100  more  were  added,  so  that  the  whole 
number  consisted  of  200,  being  10  from  each  of  the  20  Ramnian 
and  Titian  Curies  :  for  the  Lnceres  or  Third  Tribe,  though  they 
also  had  10  Curise,  were  not  as  yet  allowed  to  send  any  membeis 
to  the  Senate. 

*  The  word  tribta  itself  originaU;  meant  a  third  pari,    Eee  g  S,  NotSt 
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(3.)  For  miliUrj  purposes  each  Tnbe  was  ordered  to  furnish 
1000  men  on  foot  and  100  on  horseback,  so  that  the  army  of  the 
united  burgesses  consisted  of  3000  toot  and  300  hone,  and  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Legion.  The  300  horBemen  were  the  no- 
blest young  men  of  the  military  stgo,  and  also  served  as  a  body- 
guard to  the  king.  The  horsemen  of  each  Tribe  were  called  a 
Century,  and  the  three  Centuries  were  known  by  the  same  name 
as  their  Tribes — Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lucerea.  The  whole 
squadron  was  called  by  the  joint  name  of  Celcres,  and  the  Cap- 
tain or  Prefect  of  the  Celercs  bore  tlie  first  rank  in  the  state 
after  the  King.* 

g  14.  RomutoB  had  left  thp  earthy  and  there  was  no  King  at 
Rome.  The  Senators  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands. 
For  this  purpose  the  whole  Senate  was  divided  into  tens :  cacli 
ten  was  called  a  Decuria,  and  the  chief  of  each  Decuria  a  Decn- 
rion.  Ercry  Decurion  with  his  nine  compeers  held  tlie  sovereign 
power  for  five  days.  The  Decurions  therefore  were  called  Int«r- 
reges  or  Between-kings,  and  the  time  during  which  they  ruled 
was  an  Interregnum. 

When  this  state  of  things  had  continued  for  a  year,  llie  Bur- 
gesses imperiously  demanded  that  they  should  have  a  King.  The  - 
Senate  yielded,  and  a  Sabine  named  Nuh*  Pohpiliub  was  chosen, 
known  as  a  jnst  and  holy  man,  famous  for  his  wisdom  in  all  mat- 
ters of  right  and  religion.  He  was  elected  by  tbe  Curies  in  their 
assembly,  and  himself  proposed  the  law  whereby  he  was  invested 
with  sovereign  power.  His  peaceful  reign  lasted  for  nine  and 
thirty  years,  after  which  he  was  buried  with  the  books  of  bis 
laws  on  Mount  Janiculum. 

§  15.  As  Homulus  the  Roman  was  held  to  he  the  framer  of  all 
regulations  Social,  Political,  and  Military,  so  Numa  the  Sabine 
is  the  reputed  author  of  all  the  Religious  and  Ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  Rome. 

According  to  the  Legend,  he  was  instructed  in  all  these  things 
by  Egeria,  a  Muse  or  (as  tlie  Latins  called  her)  a  Camcna.  To 
her  sacred  grove  he  was  admitted,  and  even  became  her  spouse. 
By  her  counsel  he  surprised  the  gods  Picua  and  Faunus  in  their 
retreat  under  the  Aventine,  and  kept  them  in  duress  till  they 
bad  taught  him  how  to  draw  forth  Jupiter,  the  Father  of  the 
gods,  from  heaven.  Jupiter  appeared  in  tiie  form  of  lightninpf, 
and  promised  him  a  public  sign  of  his  favour.  Accordingly, 
next  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Bui^esses,  the  ancile 

LP  fonn  of  the  logend,  it  was 


or  sacred  thield  of  Mars  Gradivns,  the  father  of  Qnirinus,  fell 
from  heaven  arnJd  li^tniog  and  thunder.  To  prevent  this  pre- 
cious gift  from  being  stolen,  Numa  ordered  eleven  others  to  be 
made  of  exactly  the  «ame  substance,  size,  and  shape,  bo  that  no 
man  might  Icnow  which  was  the  true  ancilo :  and  to  lAke  chaise 
of  these  sbielda,  twelve  Salii,  or  dancing  priests  of  Mars,  were 
appointed,  who  also  officiated  at  the  public  thank^ving  which 
in  after  times  the  Romans  used  to  offer  after  great  victories.* 

Farther,  for  the  r^ulation  of  the  worship  of  the  goda,  and  to 
decide  all  questions  of  religion,  he  created  four  pontiffs,  with  n 
superior  named  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  These  acted  as  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  council ;  and  the  offices  were  usually  held  by  the 
most  distinguished  men  at  Rome,  for  there  were  no  clei^  or 
class  set  apart  from  other  classes  for  religious  purposes.  For 
the  special  service  of  the  two  guardian  gods  of  Rome,  Mara  Gra- 
divus  and  Quirinus,  he  appomted  two  Flamens,  called  respec- 
tively the  Flamens  of  Gradivus  and  Quirinus.  With  these  was 
aaeociated  a  third,  devoted  to  the  service  of  supreme  Jupiter, 
who  bore  the  name  of  the  Flamen  Dialis. 

To  consult  the  will  of  the  gods  by  aup^nriefi  and  divinations  he 
created  four  Augurs. 

And  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta,  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  at  Alba,  the  mother  city 
of  Rome,  he  ordained  that  there  should  be  four  Vestal  Virgins. 
In  honour  of  Vesta  he  built  a  temple  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Palatine,  abutting  on  the  Forum,  and  a^oining  it  a  dwelling  for 
the  vestals.  His  own  palace  also,  the  Kegia,  he  pl.icod  next  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

To  distinguish  tJme  of  war  from  time  of  peace,  he  le  said  to 
have  built  a  t«rople  to  the  god  Janus,  or  the  Double  God,  whose 
.  two  faces  looked  different  ways-f  During  the  whole  of  his  reign 
the  door  of  the  temple  was  closed  in  sign  of  peaao  ;  but  from  his 
time  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  it  remained  open  in 
sign  of  war,  except  during  a  brief  period  after  the  first  Punic 

•Hence  Eorace  {Od.  L  38),  on  roceiving  tlio  news  of  tho  victoiy  rf 
Augustas  at  Actium,  breaks  out : — 

"  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulaunda  tcUtia  ;  nunc  Saiiar^/ia 
Omare  pulyinsr  Deonun 

Tempua  erat  dspibus,  sodolas." 
Such  thauk^vines  were  called  Mipplicaiiona, 

f  His  name  Jonuj  (i.  «.  Djanus),  corretipoDding  to  (lie  feminine  Diana 
(Pjona),  is  derived  from  the  root  dii  (Ai;)  OT  bit,  implying  dotMe.  It  may 
here  be  observed  Chat  the  divinities  of  aiident  Latium  went  in  paii^  as, 
besides  Janus  and  Diana,  Satunius  and  Ops,  Tulcanus  and  Vesta. 
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§  16.  Yet  Noma  villed  not  that  the  Romans  sbould  offer  costly 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  but  ordained  that  they  should  pre^nt 
com  and  Uie  fruits  of  tlie  earth,  and  not  any  living  thing;  for  he 
was  a  lover  of  husbandry,  and  was  anxious  that  this  pcacefal  ail 
should  flourish.  Therefore  he  tooli  pains  to  secnre  each  man  in 
poBseasion  of  his  land,  and  fixed  the  bounds  of  each  farm  by 
landmarks  or  termini,  which  it  was  sacrilege  to  remove,  for  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  god  Terminus ;  and  in  honour 
of  this  god  he  establislicd  the  yearly  festival  of  the  Tcrminaliu. 
Moreover  ho  distributed  all  the  lands  of  Rome  into  pagi  or  dii;- 
tricts,  and  ordered  the  memory  of  this  act  to  be  kept  alive  liv 
the  feast  of  the  P^analia.* 

§  17.  Some  other  matters  are  attributed  to  Ntima  which  might 
here  be  mentioned.  lie  is  said  to  have  divided  the  people  into 
guilds  or  companies,  according  to  their  trades  and  professions, 
lie  built  a  temple  to  Good  Faith ;  he  determined  the  dies  festi 
and  ne^ti,  or  common  days  and  holidays  ;  and  lastly,  he  is  said 
to  have  added  to  the  year  of  Romulus  (which  consisted  of  10 
months  only,  some  of  them  but  20  days  long)  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  and  to  have  ordained  that  the  year  should 
consist  of  twelve  lunar  months  and  one  day  over,  or  in  all  of 

*  Tbe  clt^  land  wss  amilarlj  ttt  ia  not  siud  bj  whom)  divided  iato  vici 
or  ward^  with  a  coneflpoDding  lestival  called  ComiHtaUa.  This  feBtiv^l  is 
attributed  10  Serrius  TuUius. 

I  The  RomaoB  coDtiuued  to  reckon  by  (his  sliort  year  till  the  ctlendar  naa 
reibnoed  by  the  dictator  Ctesar;  and  in  order  to  make  the  lunar  year  of  3C>5 
ilays  Bquaro  to  some  Hitcnl  with  the  solar  year  of  3G5i  days,  Kama  is  snid  to 
liave  ordained  that  a  aupplementsry  month  should  be  intercalated  every  third 
year  between  tbe  23rd  and  the  25th  of  February,  which  was  considered  to  be 
tlic  last  month  of  the  year.  Tliis  busineBS  of  intcrcalatioD,  however,  was  left 
to  the  PorUSit,  who  executed  it  in  a  very  arbitraij  and  uncertain  manner. 
WlioD,  therefore,  we  boar  of  events  taking  {dace  in  any  RomaD  montli,  it  seldom 
happens  that  this  month  ccnnddes  with  our  own  month  of  the  same  name  : 
and  this  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  time  of  most  events  in 
Roman  History  before  the  .Tulinnern. 
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g  1.  Tocreaae  of  Rome  in  next  tvo  reig^u.  g  !,  Choica  of  TuLLUS  Hoffrtuus. 
§  3.  War  with  Alba.  Legend  ot  Horatii  and  CuriatjL  g  4.  War  with 
Etni8C*ni.  Puniflhmetit  of  Mettus  Fuffetiua.  §  5.  Forced  miftration  of 
Albans  to  Some,  g  6.  War  wilh  Sobines.  g  T.  Curia  Hostilia.  g  S. 
Doath  of  TuUiif.  g  9,  10.  Election  of  Akccs  UabticB:  hia  institations. 
§  11.  Suljugadon  of  Soothem  Latiam:  increase  of  Soman  citizens,  g  I!. 
Pons  Sublkiua:  Janiculom:  Oetia.     g  13.  Death  of  Ancns. 

t$  1.  Fbou  the  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  the  reputed  foun- 
ders of  Rome  and  all  her  early  inatitotions,  we  pass  to  tliat  of 
two  Kin^  also  a  Roman  and  n  Sabine,  who  swelled  the  numbers 
of  the  Roman  people  by  the  addition  of  lai^e  bodies  of  Latins, 
many  of  whom  were  transferred  from  their  own  citiea  by  force 
or  persuasion.  These  Kings  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  ox- 
tensive  political  changes  attributed  to  their  Buccessors, 

§  3.  An  Interre^um  again  cniined  aflier  the  death  of  Numfi, 
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But  in  DO  loDE  time  the  Burgesses  met,  and  chose  to  be  their 
king  TuLLua  Bobtilius,  a  Roman,  whose  grandsirc  had  1jeen  a 
captain  in  the  army  of  Romulus.  His  reign  of  two-and-thirty 
years  was  as  bloody  and  warlike  as  that  of  Numa  had  been  calm 
and  peaceftU.  The  acts  attributed  to  him  are,  first,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Latins  of  Alba  in  Rome,  and  secondly,  tbe  crea- 
tion of  judges  to  try  matters  of  life  and  death  in  j>lace  of  the 
king,  called  Qucestores  Panicidii.  The  famous  Legends  which 
follow  give  the  reasons  for  both  these  matters. 

§  3.  The  chief  war  of  Tullus  was  against  the  Albans.  It  broke 
out  thus.  The  lands  of  Rome  and  Alba  marched  together,  that 
ia,  they  bordered  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  borderers  of  both 
nations  had  frequent  quarrels  and  plundered  one  another.  King 
TuIIds  look  up  the  cause  of  his  people,  and  demanded  restitU' 
tion  of  the  booty  taken  by  the  Albans  from  Cluilius,  tbe  Dictator 
of  Alba,  who  replied  that  his  people  had  suffered  to  tbe  full  as 
much  from  the  Romans  as  they  of  Rome  from  the  Albans. 
Since,  then,  neither  party  would  make  satisfaction,  war  was  de- 
clared. Cluilius  first  led  out  his  army  and  encamped  within 
fire  miles  of  Rome,  at  a  place  afterwards  called  the  Fossa  Cluilia, 
where  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mettus  Fuffetiua  to  be 
Dictator  in  bis  stead.  Meanwliile  Tullus,  on  his  part,  had 
marched  into  the  territory  of  tbe  Albans,  and  Mettus  returned 
to  give  him  battle.  But  when  tlie  two  armies  were  drawn  up 
ready  to  fight,  Mettus  proposed  that  the  quarrel  should  be  de- 
cided by  tbe  combat  of  champions  chosen  from  each  army,  and 
Tullus  agreed  to  the  proposal.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  were 
three  brothers  in  each  army,  equal  in  age,  strength,  and  valour. 
Horatii  was  the  name  of  the  three  Roman  brethren,  Curiatii  of 
the  Alban.*  These  wore  chosen  to  be  the  champions,  and  an 
agreement  was  made,  with  solemn  rites,  that  victory  should  be 
adjudged  to  that  people  whose  champions  should  conquer  in  the 
etrife.  Then  the  two  armies  sate  down  opposite  one  another  as 
spectators  of  the  combat,  but  not  like  common  spectators,  for 
each  man  felt  that  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  Rome  was 
to  he  mistress  of  Alba  or  Alba  of  Rome.  Long  and  bravely 
fought  all  the  champions.  At  length  all  the  Curiatii  were 
grievously  wounded ;  but  of  the  Horatii  two  lay  dead  upon  the 
plain,  while  the  third  was  yet  nntoucbed.  So  Qxo  surrivmg  Ho- 
ratius,  seeing  that,  single-handed,  be  could  not  prevail,  pretended 
to  flee  before  his  three  opponents.  They  pursued  him,  each  as 
he  was  able;  the  most  vigorous  was  foremost;  he  that  had  tost 

•  In  mother  ronn  of  the  legend,  the  names  are  reveraei  It  maj  be  pre- 
sumed that  thia  is  the  Latin  veruon,  while  the  received  ibrm  ia  tbe  Soman. 
Each  nation  would  winh  to  claim  the  conqueror. 
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most  blood  l^ged  behind.  And  when  Uorittius  saw  that  they 
were  far  separate  one  from  another,  he  turned  about  and  smoto 
the  firet  pursuer ;  so  likewise  tbe  second ;  and  lastly  be  slew  the 
third.     Then  the  Romans  were  adjudged  victorious. 

But  a  sad,  event  followed  to  damp  their  ioy.  Horatius  was 
returning  home  with  tbe  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  three  bomo 
in  triumph  before  him,  when,  outside  tbe  Capuan  gate,*  be  met 
liis  sister.  Alas  !  sbo  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  tbe  Alban 
brethren,  and  now  she  beheld  his  bloody  vestments  adorning  tbe 
triumph  of  her  brother,  and  she  wept  aloud  bororc  all  the  army. 
But  when  Horatius  saw  this,  he  was  so  angered  that  he  took  bis 
sword  and  stabbed  her  where  she  stood. 

Now  all,  both  Senate  and  People,  were  sbocked  at  this  unnatural 
deed ;  and  though  tbey  owed  so  much  to  Horatius,  tbey  ordered 
liim  to  be  tried  before  two  Judges  appointed  by  tbe  King,  These 
Judges  found  Horatius  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  be  "banged 
with  a  rope,"  according  to  the  law;  nor  bad  they  power  to  lighten 
bis  punishment.  But  Horatius  appealed  to  tbe  People,  and  tbey 
pardoned  him,  because  he  bad  fought  so  well  for  them,  and  be- 
cause old  Horatius,  the  father,  entreated  for  him,  and  said  that 
bis  daughter  had  been  rightly  slain,  and  that  he  would  himself 
have  slam  bcr,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  because  be  was  her  father; 
for  by  the  old  Roman  law  the  lather  bad  this  terrible  power  over 
bis  children.  But  to  atone  for  the  bloodshed,  tbe  lather  was 
ordered  to  make  certain  sacrifices  at  the  public  expense;  and 
tbe  heads  of  the  Iloratian  Gens  continued  to  oHer  these  sacri- 
fices ever  afterwards, 

§  4.  Thus  it  was  tliat  the  Albans  became  subjects  of  Ktncr 
Tullus,  and  tbey  were  liound  to  assist  him  in  war  against  bis 
enemies;  and  be  soon  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  against 
the  Etruscans  of  Yeii  and  Fidenut.  So  Mcttus  Fufi'etius  came 
to  his  aid  with  n  bravo  anny ;  but  in  tbe  battle  Mettus  stood 
aloof  upon  a  bill  with  his  army,  waiting  to  see  which  party 
should  prevail.  Tlio  Romans  were  so  hard  pressed  that  the 
king  to  stay  the  alarm,  vowed  temples  in  ease  of  victory  to  Pale- 
ness and  Panic-fear  (Pallor  et  Pavor).  At  length  the  battle  wai 
won,  and  then  the  Alban  Dictator  came  down  and  pretended  to 
be  on  their  side.  But  Tullus  took  no  notice,  and  summoned  all 
the  Albans  to  come  next  day  to  consult  on  public  affairs.  So 
tbey  came,  as  to  a  peaceful  assembly,  with  no  arms  in  thcji' 
hands,  when  suddenly  tbe  Roman  legion  closc<l  around  then), 
and  tbey  could  neither  Hgbt  or  flee.  Then  Tullus  rebuked  the 
Albans,  but  said  that  he  would  only  punish  their  cbief^  for  that 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  no  Capiuin  (in\f  (Perta  r;ippnal  till  after 
the  bnildii^  of  the  wslU  of  ^erviuA  Tnllii'.s 
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lie  WHS  the  most  guilty.  And  lie  took  Iilcttus  and  bound  him 
by  the  arms  and  legs  to  two  four-horsod  cliariots ;  aud  the  cha- 
riots, being  drawn  different  ways,  tore  the  unhappy  wrettli 
as'inder. 

^  5.  Then  Tullus  gave  orders  tliat  the  city  of  Alba  should  In- 
dismantled,  and  that  all  ils  burgesses  with  their  clients  should 
migrate  to  Rome.  It  was  sad  to  leave  their  fathera'  homes  and 
the  temples  of  their  fathers'  gods.  Yet  was  tlieir  new  abode  no 
strange  city.  Had  not  Rome  been  founded  by  Alban  princes  f 
and  did  not  the  Quirites  keep  up  tlio  eternal  fire  of  Vesta  and 
worship  the  Latin  Jupiter  f  Nor  did  Tiillns  treat  them  as  ene- 
mies, but  gave  them  the  Ceelian  Hill  for  their  qoarter ;  and  he 
built  a  palace  for  himself  on  the  aame  hill  and  dwelt  in  the  midst 
of  them :  he  also  made  the  heads  of  chief  Alban  families  bur- 
gesses of  Rome,  and  placed  some  of  their  chief  men  in  the  Senate. 

§  6.  After  this  he  also  made  war  against  the  Sabines;  and  in 
falSlment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  m  the  stress  of  battle,  be 
celebrated  his  victory  by  establishing  the  games  of  the  Saturnalia 
and  Opalia  in  honour  of  the  Latin  god  Saturnus  and  the  god- 
dess Ops. 

§  T.  To  Tullus  Hostilius  likewise  is  attributed  the  building  of 
the  Senate-house,  called  from  him  the  Curia  Hostilia.  It  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  Gomitium  facing  the  Palatine ;  and  in  a  building 
erected  on  the  same  spot  at  a  later  time,  and  bearing  the  same 
name,  the  Senate  continued  to  hold  tlieir  ordinary  meetings  till 
the  days  of  Julius  Ce^sar. 

§  8.  But  amid  his  triumphs  and  successes  Tullus  rendered  not 
meet  reverence  to  the  gods.  The  people  of  Rome  were  smitten 
by  a  pl^^e,  and  the  King  himself  fell  ill  of  a  lingering  disease. 
Then  he  bethought  him  to  seek  counsel  of  Jupiter,  after  the 
manner  of  King  Nuina.  But  when  he  took  his  station  upon  the 
Aventine,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  forth  the  father  of  the  gods 
from  heaven,  lightnings  descended,  as  to  Nunia,  but  witlf  de- 
stroying force,  so  that  he  himself  was  smitten  and  his  house 
burnt  down.     His  reipti  had  la^tol  two-and -thirty  years, 

§  0.  After  a  short  interregnum,  the  Bui^esscs  ehose  Ancub 
Martius  to  bo  King,  a  Sabine  noble,  son  of  a  daught«r  of  King 
Numa.  Ilia  reputation  was  worthy  of  his  descent ;  and  his  first 
act  was  to  order  the  laws  of  his  venerated  grandsire  to  be  written 
out  fair  on  a  white  Iward  and  set  np  for  all  to  read  in  the  Forum. 
He  also  made  a  prison  for  criminals  in  the  rock  beneath  that 
side  of  the  Saturnian  Hill  which  overhang  the  Forum, — the 
same  which  was  afterwards  cnlu-ged  bv  King  Scnins  Tidtiuo, 
and  called  after  him  the  Tulltannm, 
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§  10.  Aucus  was  a  lover  of  peace ;  but  lie  did  not  Bhrink  from 
war,  when  war  was  necessary  U>  protect  tbe  honour  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  even  in  mat{«rs  of  war  he  showed  that  reverence  for 
law  and  order,  which  wae  his  ruling;  characteristic,  for  he 
cre&ted  a  collide  of  sacred  Heralds,  called  Fctiales,  whose  business 
it  was  to  demand  reparatioD  for  injuries  in  a  regular  and  formal 
manner,*  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  declare  war  by  burling  a  spear 
into  the  enemy's  land. 

§  11.  His  chief  ware  were  with  the  Latin  cities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  took  Poiitorium,  and  destroyed  it;  and  reduced 
to  subjection  all  the  Latin  shore,  or  that  part  of  Latiiim  which 
lies  between  Rome  and  the  aca.  Tlic  heads  of  families  jn  these 
Latin  cities,  after  tike  example  set  by  Tallus  Ilostilius,  were  made 
Roman  citizens ;  and  to  each  as  chose  to  settle  in  Rome  Ancus 
assigned  Mount  Aventinc  for  a  dwelling-place,  so  that  thus  a  fifth 
hill  was  added  to  tbe  other  four.  In  this  way  the  city  of  Rome 
was  greatly  increased,  and  large  numbers  added  to  its  citizens ; 
while  by  the  wars  of  Tullus  and  Ancus  tlie  power  of  the  Latins 
proportionably  diminished. 

But  the  Latins  whom  Ancns  made  citizens  of  Rome,  were  not, 
like  the  Albans  in  the  time  of  Tullus,  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
old  Burgesses,  Most  of  them  continued  to  reside  in  their  own 
small  cities,  subject  to  Roman  authority.  They  formed  a  new 
element  in  the  state — being  neither  Patrons  nor  Clients — of  which 
we  shall  apeak  more  at  length  in  our  account  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons. It  is  probably  this  encouragement  of  a  free  people,  who 
were  not  bound  by  the  ties  of  Clicntship  to  any  Patron,  that 
leads  Vii^l  to  speak  of  Ancns  as  "  too  mnch  rejoicing  in  popnlar 
fevonr,"t 

§  12.  Other  works  of  utility  are  attributed  to  Ancus  Martius. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  bridge  over  tbe  Tiber.  It  was 
built  of  wooden  piles  (sublicee),  and  hence  was  called  the  Pons 
Sublicius.  In  order  to  prevent  it  being  broken  down  by  the 
Etruscans  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  he  fortified 
Janiculum,  where  his  grandsire  Numa  lay  bnried.  He  also  built 
the  town  of  Ostia  at  the  month  of  the  river,  which  long  continued 
to  be  the  principal  haven  of  the  Roman  people. 

§  13.  He  died  in  peace  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  four-and- 
twenty  years. 

*  We  flnd,  however,  that  tbe  same  fbnnalit;  was  observed  by  Tullus  Iloa- 
tilios  in  declaring  war  against  Alba:  we  g  3. 

t  "  Quem  juxta  sequitur  jactantior  Ancus, 

Nunc  quoque  jtun  nimium  gaudens  popularibus  auria" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TARQUIKIITB    PRIBCUa    AND    HKBVIL-S    TULLIDB,    THE    FIFTH    AND 

§  1.  Sons  of  Ancus  set  aalde.  g  2.  Early  hEstorjr  of  TARQUiNica  PRiacira. 
§  3,  How  he  came  to  be  choBen  King,  g  1.  Addition  to  nuinbGrs  of  Senate, 
g  S.  Social  state  berore  reforrDg  ur  Torquia.  PatridaoB  or  Patrons,  dionte, 
Plebeians,  g  6.  Ori^  of  Plebs.  g  7.  Torquin's  plan  of  reform,  g  S. 
OppodtioD  or  Patriciuis.  Legend  or  Attua  Nsviua.  §  9.  Plan  modified. 
Augmentation  of  PatriciaQ  Gentes  and  of  Eniglita.  §10^  Wars  ofTarquin. 
g  11.  Public  worica:  Cloaca  Uaxinm,  etc  %  12.  Legend  of  death  of 
Torquin.  §  13.  SntTtus  Tullius.  g  11.  Wiah  to  give  political  power 
to  all  Plebmans.  §  16.  Plaa  of  reform.  Cotnitia  Ceuturiata.  g  IG. 
CeneuB.  FrepoDderatiDg  influence  of  property,  g  IT.  Plebs  made  part  of 
Populua,  or  Body  Politic,  g  IB.  Boman  territory  divided  into  Tribes. 
g  19.  Four  of  city.  §  20,  Slitoen  of  country,  g  21.  Only  Plebeians 
CHiginally  membeni  of  Tribes.  §  22.  Assembly  of  curite  finally  sapenteded 
by  that  of  Tribes,  g  23.  Walls  of  Home  built  by  Servius.  g  21,  PrincNpal 
places  in  eariy  Rome,  g  25.  Alliance  with  latins.  §  26.  Legend  of  death 
of  Senrius. 

§  1.    Thb   first  trace   of  hereditary  succession   in   the  Eoman 
monarchy  appears  with  Ancus.     He  was  irrnndson  to  Niima,  and 
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according  to  one  If^end  cooepired  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  pre- 
decessor Tullas.  But  the  legends,  after  tlie  death  of  Aucub,  all 
make  the  notion  of  hereditary  right  an  essential  clement  in  the 
succeseion.  Ancus  bad  left  two  sons,  as  yet  boys.  But  when 
thej  grew  up,  and  found  the  throne  occupied  by  a  stranger,  they 
took  measures  for  asseKing  their  right  It  is  of  this  stranger  that 
we  must  now  speak.  Ue  is  koown  to  all  by  the  name  of  Tar- 
otriHius  Peiscus.         ^  , 

§  2.  Tartjuinius  had  been  a  citizen  of  Tarquinii,  a  city  of 
Etruria.  But  it  was  said  that  his  father  was  a  Greek  nobleman 
of  Corinth,  Demarstus  by  name,  who  had  fled  from  his  native 
land,  becauBQ  the  power  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  ^rannical 
oligarchy.*  The  son  had  become  a  Lucumo  or  Chief  at  Tarquinii, 
had  gained  great  wealth,  and  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady, 
Tanaqnil  by  name.     Both  himself  and  his  wife  were  eager  foi' 

Eower  and  honour;  and,  ss  they  could  not  satisfy  their  desires  at 
ome,  they  determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  new  city  on  the 
Tiber,  where  their  countryman  Ctelea  Vibenna  and  his  followers 
had  already  settled.f  Hiercfore  they  set  out  for  Rome;  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  Mount  Janiculum,  in  full  view  of  the  city, 
an  e^le  came  down  with  gentle  swoop  and  took  the  cap  from  off 
the  head  of  Tarquin,  and  then,  whecfrng  round  him,  replaced  it. 
His  wife  Tanaquil,  skilled  in  augury,  like  all  the  Etruscans,  inter- 
preted this  to  DC  an  omen  of  grod.  "  The  eagle,"  she  said,  "  was 
a  messenger  from  heaven ;  it  had  restored  the  cap  as  a  gilt  of  the 
gods;  her  husband  wonld  surely  rise  to  honour  and  power."  Thus 
it  was  that  he  came  to  settle  in  Rome,  probably  among  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  Cseiian  Hill.  He  took  the  Latin  name  of  Lucios 
Tarquinius  Friscus;t  and  by  his  riches  and  his  cleverness  and 
goodwill  he  gained  the  favour  of  King  Ancus,  and  was  made  guar- 
dian of  his  children. 

But  he  used  the  power  so  gotten  in  his  own  favour ;  and  the 
people  chose  him  to  be  their  king. 

g  3.  It  needs  some  explanation  to  show  how  Tarquin,  being 
an  Etruscan  stranger,  came  to  be  chosen  king  of  Rome :  for  in 
all  likelihood  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Xuceres ;  and  this 
Tribe  had  hitherto  been  held  subordinate.  The  Ramnians  of  tlie 
Palatine  and  Titians  of  the  Qoirinal  had  kept  power  in  their  own 
hands ;  and  the  Kings  had  been  chosen  by  turns  from  these  two 
Tribes.     Romulus  and  Tnllus  were  Ramnians ;  Numa  and  Ancus 

*  lodentifled  bj  tbe  Romans  with  the  Bacch[Bde8  mentioned  by  Herodotuif 
f  Chapt.  i.  g  11.     Another  legend  makes  Celes  ymaiger  lliMi  Twquin. 

Ccmipare  g  12.  and  ChapL  v.  g  11. 

t  &notb.er  tOna  of  tbe  legend  takes  no  noUce  oT  bU  Etniacan  origin,  and 

gives  bim  to  wife  a  peraoD  b^arinp'  the  undeniably  Latin  name  of  Cais  Cecilia. 
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were  Hiians.  Also,  Itomalns  had  cboseo  odIf  200  oldcrs  into 
the  Senate  ;  of  whom  100  were  first  chosen  from  the  Romans  or 
IfamniarjH  of  the  Palatine,  and  100  afterwards  from  the  Sabines 
or  Titiano  of  the  Quirinal ;  and  there  were  no  Lncerians  in  the 
lienate,  except  perhaptt  some  few  that  King  Tallus  had  added 
from  the  AlUin  families,  which  he  settled  in  the  Oelian  Hill. 
Moreover,  Xnma  did  not  admit  the  Bui^cssea  of  the  Lncerian 
Tribe  into  the  nacred  offices  which  he  made.  For,  under  the 
Chief  Pontifei,  there  were  hut  four  other  Ponlifices,  two  for  tlie 
Kamnians,  and  two  for  the  Titiatix.  So,  undL>r  tlie  Chief  Plamen 
of  Jove,  there  were  hut  two  Flamcns,  one  belonging  to  the 
Itoman  or  Ramnian  god  Mara,  the  other  to  him  who  had  become 
n  god  br  the  Sabine  name  of  QnirimiB.  Likewise,  he  had  made 
but  fonr  Angnrs,  and  fonr  Vestal  Virgins ;  two  for  the  Ramniana, 
and  two  for  the  Titians;*  and  Tullus  Uostilius  had  appointed 
bnt  two  Jndgcs  to  represent  him  in  deciding  cases  of  life  and 
death.  The  Laceres,  therefore,  were  held  in  small  account ;  and 
no  doubt  in  the  Comitia  Cariata  they  were  always  outvoted  bj 
the  other  two  Tribes;  for  they  had  but  10  Curiie  to  the  20  of  the 
other  two. 

But  of  Ifftc  the  Lnceres  had  been  waiing  in  power.  The 
Albans  had  been  added  to  their  ranks;  and  no  doubt  this  addi- 
tion had  made  them  more  Latin,  more  like  the  other  Romans,  and 
less  like  the  Etruscans.  It  might  well  be,  therefore,  that  Tarquin 
wag  able  by  their  means  to  raise  himself  to  the  kindly  power.  At 
all  CTcnta,  wo  may  be  sure  that  the  four  first  Kings  appear  as 
reprcscnlatives  of  the  two  elder  Tribes ;  and  that  the  three  last 
belonged  to  the  Luccres. 

§  4.  Tarquin  soon  began  to  nse  his  power  to  raise  those  by 
whom  he  bad  risen  ;  for  he  made  the  Lucercs  almost  equal  in  dig- 
nity to  the  two  old  Tribes.  First  he  chose  100  fresh  members 
into  the  Senate,  who  (we  cannot  doubt)  were  all  of  the  Lucerian 
Tribe ;  so  that  now  the  Senate  consisted  of  300.  Then,  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  Vestal  Virgins  to  six  ;  the  two  new  ones 
being  (it  is  presumed)  Lucerian.  But  the  influence  of  the  old 
Tribes  m  the  colleges  of  Pontifices,  Augurs,  and  Flamens  appears 
to  have  been  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  make  similar  alterations 
here.  These  remained  according  to  the  numbers  fixed  by  Nnma 
i'oT  a  great  many  years, 

•  It  has  t»eon  ftlready  noticed  tliat  the  number  3  frequently  recurs  in  tlie 
early  history  oT  Rome  (c.  i.  g  6  and  g  13).  But  this  Dumber  ia  suddenly 
intinrupled,  and  (u  qipears  trom  the  text)  2  became  the  ruling'  unit  of  oom- 
blnatlon.     The  latter  number  seems  to  liave  been  the  (aTourile  of  the  Latias; 

<e  ChapL  I.  g  IB,  Note.      Probably  this  change  must  be  attribuUd  to  the 

~~  '      it  influence  of  Ihe  lm>  elder  tribes 
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§  5.  Tan^uiD,  liowever,  waa  not  satiaficd  with  simplj  nising  his 
Lucerian  fnenda  to  an  equality  with  the  Bursesscs  of  the  old 
Tribes.  lie  designed  to  make  other  alteratione  in  the  state,  larger 
and  raore  important.  To  explain  these  we  must  go  back  to  the 
idHtitutions  attributed  to  Roraulue.  The  whole  body  of  the  people 
had  been  divided  (as  we  saw)  into  two  great  claaees,  Patrons  and 
ClicDtA.  The  Clients  or  vassals  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
their  Patrons,  had  no  part  in  the  Body  Politic,  nor  had  they  tho 
right  of  eonnubium  (as  it  was  called),  that  ia,  the  rights  of  mter- 
marrying  with  their  Patrons.  The  Patrons,  alone,  therefore  (we 
repeat),  made  up  the  Populus  or  Body  Politic  of  Rome :  these 
only  were  members  of  the  Three  Tribes ;  these  only  voted  in  tho 
Comitium  by  their  Curis,  when  they  chose  their  Kings  or  made 
laws.  At  first,  then,  there  were  only  two  classes  of  freemen  at 
Rome,  Patrons  and  Clients  ;  and  all  the  power  was  in  the  liands 
of  the  Patrons. 

These  Patrons  or  Lords  also  took  the  name  of  paCret  or  patricii. 
Fathers  or  Palricians.  In  after  times  the  name  of  Patres  was  con- 
fined to  the  senators,  and  the  descendants  of  the  old  patrons  or 
patres  were  called  Patricians,  The  Patrieians  were  at  this  timo 
the  same  as  the  Burgesses. 

Tho  Patricians  were  divided  into  certain  private  associations, 
called  Genta,  which  we  may  translate  Houses  or  Clans.  AJl  the 
members  of  each  Gens  were  called  ffentilet ;  and  they  bore  the 
same  name,  which  always  ended  in  -iui;  as  for  instance,  every 
member  of  the  Julian  Gens  was  a  Julius ;  every  member  of  the 
Comeliao  Gens  was  a  (Tornelius,  and  so  on.  Now  in  every  Gens 
there  were  a  number  of  Families,  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
name  added  to  the  name  of  the  Gens.  Thus  the  Scipios,  Sullas, 
Cinnas,  Cethegi,  Lentuli  were  all  Families  of  tlio  Cornelian  Gens. 
Lastly,  every  person  of  every  Family  was  denoted  by  a  name  pro- 
fixed  to  the  name  of  the  Gens.  The  name  of  the  person  was,  in 
Latin,  prcenomen  ;  that  of  tho  Gens  or  House,  tttmten ;  that  of  the 
Family,  eoffnomen.  Thus  Caius  Julius  Ciesar  was  a  person  of  tho 
Ctesar  Family  in  the  Julian  Gens ;  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  a 
i>erson  of  the  Scipio  Family  in  the  Cornelian  Gens ;  and  so  forth. 
Their  prtenomen,  or  fore-name,  was  Caius  or  Lucius,  etc.;  their 
nomen  or  name  Julius,  Cornelius,  etc. ;  t^eir  cognomen  or  sur- 
name CK«ar,  Scipio,  etc.  These  Gentes  may  be  compared  to  the 
Scottish  Clans,  in  which  there  are  n^ny  Families,  as  in  the  Clan 
Campbell  there  are  the  great  Families  of  Argvlo  and  Breadalbano 
and  otherp. 

Whether  the  Gentes  were  originally  connected  by  blood  or 

not,  is  hard  to  say.*     But  whether  it  was  so  or  no,  it  is  certain 

*  See  the  diacturim  in  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  33,  Ac 
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that  they  ceased  to  be  so,  just  as  in  tlio  Scottish  Clans.  But  they 
were  bound  t<^ther  by  certain  private  Kacred  rites,  called  taera 
gentilieia,  of  which  we  have  seen  one  example  in  the  case  of  the 
Uoratian  Gens,* 

The  Patrous  or  FatriciaDs,  then,  alone  belonged  to  Gentes,  and 
these  only  might  intermarry  with  each  other.  If  a  Patrician  mar- 
ried a  Client,  their  issue  could  not  take  the  Patrician  rank,  or 
become  a  member  of  his  parent's  house ;  because  the  Clients  had 
not  the  coqjiubium,  or  right  of  marrii^e  with  their  Patrons. 

But  as  time  went  on,  there  arose  a  third  class  of  freemen  at 
Home,  who  were  neither  Patrons  nor  Clients — neither  lords  over 
vassals,  nor  vassals  dependent  upon  lords.  These  were  called 
Plebeians,  and  their  general  name  was  Plebs,  or  the  Commonalty. 
They  were  like  the  Clients,  in  that  they  had  no  part  in  the 
government,  in  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  patrician  houses, 
and  could  not  intermarry  with  the  Patricians,  But  they  were 
unlike  the  Clients,  in  that  they  were  quite  free  and  independent, 
su^ect  to  no  lord,  except  to  the  King  and  the  laws, 

§  6.  Now  comes  the  question — llow  did  this  Plebs  or  Com- 
mons come  into  being!  How  came  there  to  be  Plebeians  in  the 
time  of  TarquiniuB  Priscus,  whereas  they  were  at  all  events  but 
few  in  the  time  of  Romulus? 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  city  there 
were  a  number  of  people  previously  dwelling  about  the  Seven 
Hills,  who  were  made  subject  without  becoming  Clients.  These 
were  the  original  Plebeians,  that  is,  iree  men,  without  political 
rights.  Their  numbers  were  afterwards  much  increased  in 
various  ways.  First,  a  Patron  might  marry  a  Client's  daughter, 
or  a  Client  might  marry  a  Patrician  lady,  and  then  the  children 
would  be  neither  Patricians  nor  Clients.  A^in,  a  Patron  might 
die  and  leave  no  heirs,  and  then  all  his  Clients  would  become 
independent,  having  no  lord.  But  the  tliird  class  was  mainly 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Latins,  who  were  not  powerful  enough 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  Patrician  Gentes  and  Tribes. 
TulluB,  we  remember,  brought  the  Albans  to  Rome,  and  admitted 
their  chief  families  into  the  patrician  order.  But  there  were 
many  families  that  were  not  so  admitted.  However,  the  great 
increase  of  this  kind  took  place  when  King  Ancus  peopled  the 
Aventine  with  Latins,  and  conquered  all  the  country  between 
Rome  and  the  Sea.  AH  new  settlers  who  were  not,  tike  the 
Albans,  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Burgesses,  and  all  the 
burgesses  of  conquered  towns  who  continued  to  dwell  at  home, 
swelled  the  number  of  the  Plebeians  or  Commons  of  Rome.f 

OS  of  Italy  and  Oeimanj  had  a  population 
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Aod  Hs  the  great  addition  is  reputed  to  hare  t^en  place  in  thu 
reign  of  Ancus,  he  was  held  to  be  the  father  of  the  Plebs,  and 
is  (as  we  have  before  noted)  represented  by  Vii^l  as  exulting  in 
popular  applause.  But  yet  he  gave  them  no  part  in  the  State ; 
they  lived  like  strangers  at  Rome,  subject  to  no  lord,  aa  the 
Clients  were,  and  yet,  like  them,  without  any  rights  or  power  as 
cituens. 

§  7.  Now  TarquisiuB  PriBcns  saw  that,  sooner  or  later,  these 
families  of  the  Commons  must  gain  power  in  the  S^te.  Many 
of  ijiem  were  rich;  many  of  them  had  been  noble  in  the  old 
Latin  cities  from  which  they  had  been  brought  to  Rome,  or  in 
those  which  had  become  subject  to  Rome.  Tarquin  therefore 
determined  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  these  plebeian  families 
to  patrician  rank,  just  as  TuIIuh  had  raised  many  of  the  Alban 
families.  He  proposed  to  do  this  by  doubling  the  number  of 
the  Patrician  Tribes,  so  that  they  should  be  sin  inirtcad  of  three. 
The  three  new  Tribes  were  to  De  made  up  of  Plebeian  Gentes, 
and  were  to  be  called  after  himself  and  his  cnief  friends. 

g  8.  But  the  citizens  of  the  two  old  Patrician  Tribes,  the 
Ramnes  and  Tities,  already  angry  at  seeing  the  Lucerea  raised 
nearly  to  an  equality  with  themselves,  opposed  this  new  plan 
most  fiercely.  There  was  a  famous  Titian  augur,  called  Attua 
Navius,  who  came  forward  and  plainly  forbade  the  whole  thing 
in  the  name  of  the  gods. 

The  story  goes  that  Tarquin  laughed  at  the  augur,  and 
bade  him  tell  by  his  auguries  whether  what  he  then  had 
in  his  mind  was  possible  to  be  done.  And  when  the  augur 
said  it  was  possible,  then  said  the  king,  "I  was  thinking  that 
thou  shonld'st  cut  this  whetstone  asunder  with  a  razor :  now  let 
me  see  whether  thy  auguries  will  help  thee."  Whereupon  Attus 
took  the  razor  and  cut  the  whetstone  asunder.  At  this  the  king 
greatly  marvelled,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  disobey  the 
gods. 

§  9.  Bat  though  Tarquin  no  longer  thought  of  making  new 
Patrician  Tribes  with  new  names,  he  did  what  in  reality  came  to 
the  same  thing;  for  he  added  his  &vonrit«  Plebeian  Gentes  to 
each  of  the  wree  Trihea,  so  that  each  Tribe  consisted  of  two 
parta — the  Old  Ramnes  and  the  New,  the  Old  Tities  and  the 

or  priTileged  Ottadini  iv  Burgenea,  coirespoadiiig  to  the  Rotnui  Patridans 
These  had  iheir  VbisbIs  or  Clienta.  And  besides  these  two  classes,  tliere  wm 
always  a  numerous  class  who  were  neither  Burfceeses  nor  Dependents.  In 
Germany  tiieae  Plebeians  were  ndled  Pfahlbarger,  or  BurBeasea  of  tho  Pale, 
because  liiey  (Mr>  aSoteed  lo  live  vrilhirt  0>t  paU  of  Oie  city,  bnt  not  to  enjoy 
any  dvic  rlRhta.  Tliey  very  reudi  oorresponded  to  the  PrMolyles  of  the  Oata 
amoDK  the  Jews.    See  Nieinihr. 
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New,  the  Old  Loceres  and  the  New,*  and  there  were  in  reality  six 
Patrician  Tribes,  though  they  bore  only  three  names  as  before ; 
and  the  new  Patricians  were  called  the  Fathers  of  the  Younger 
Clana,  Fatrea  Minorum  Omtium.\ 

Thus  the  ehicf  Plebeians  were  numbered  among  \he  Patrician 
families,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Populus  or  Body 
I'olitic  of  Rome;  and  were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Comitia  Curiata. 
]>ut  the  mass  of  tlie  Plebeians  remained,  as  of  old,  excluded  from 
:ill  share  in  the  State. 

Tarquinius  also  doubled  the  centuries  of  Kniehts.  Once  they 
bad  been  doubled  by  Tullua,  so  they  were  two  hundred  in  each 
century  or  squadron,  and  six  hundred  in  all.  After  the  addition 
made  by  Tarquinius  they  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  The  new 
4^nturies  retained  the  old  names,  just  as  in  the  Tribes  the  Old 
and  New  Ramnes,  and  so  on ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  enrolled 
from  the  New  Tribes. 

§  10.  When  Tarquin  had  thus  attached  the  Plebeians  to  tlic 
ftate,  by  raising  some  and  giving  hopes  to  all,  he  led  forth  his 
anny  against  tlic  Sabines.  He  conquered  them,  and  took  their 
town  Collatia,  which  ho  gave  in  charge  to  liis  nephew  Egcrius 
(the  Needy),  who  was  so  called  because  he  was  left  destitute  to 
the  charge  of  his  uncle  Tarquin.  The  son  of  Egirius  took  the 
name  of  CollatinuB. 

He  also  made  war  against  the  cities  of  Latium,  which  bad  not 
been  conquered  by  Ancus  Martius.  And  he  was  so  successful  in 
bis  wars  and  treaties,  that  all  the  old  Latin  communities  sub- 
mitted to  Rome  as  their  sovereign  state. 

His  authority  was  also  recognised  by  many  of  his  Etruscan 
compatriots;  and  lie  is  said  first  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  the 
Etruscan  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  the  golden  crown  and  sceptre, 
the  ivory  chair,  and  the  robe  striped  with  violet  colour. 

§  11.  But  what  made  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  most 
famous  were  the  great  works  by  which  he  improved  the  city. 
The  bounds  of  the  Roman  Forum  bad  already  been  fixed  in  port 
by  the  buildings  of  Numa  and  Tullus  Hostilius.  But  Tarquin 
(ximpleted  them  for  ever  by  building  booths  or  shops  along  the 
iiorthem  and  soutbem  sides.l     And  in  the  valley  between  the 

♦  "aamnea  primi  ot  seeuntU,"  etc 

f  Livy  and  others  toll  us  tliut  Tarquin  onlj  doubled  tlie  CentUTKs  of 
Knigha.  But  this  (do  doubt)  <h  bo  error  aiiaing  ftvm  the  tijree  Centuries 
of  Kni);hta  bearing  tlie  same  name  with  the  three  patrician  Tribes.  Fcstus 
(p.  1G9)  sa;s ;  "  flint  Tlirquinius  Friicva  maiiUitaa  Tsiavs  a  Bomnlo  matan 
rtSei,"  etc;  oud  p.  -t^d,  "civitaa  Smiuma  in  mx  ett  tfutftiufa  parks,  in 
primo*  teamdoigue  Titietaa,  Ramnes,  iMcera."  CT,  also  Dionja.  (iii.  71,  12\ 
who  speaks  of  ^Aoi  Ifrir/w,  thits  confounding  the  two  aronuntv. 

%  Those  on  the  nortlicm  kiJc  were  n'hiiilt  fli^t,  nnd  heiiee  wcie  calletl 
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Palatine  and  AventiDe  he  formed  the  Circus  Maximns,  or  great 
'  race-course  for  the  celebration  of  the  Roman  or  Great  Games. 

He  dso  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  Satumian  Hill,  and 
began  to  level  the  ground  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  bore 
the  name  of  thi  Tarpeian  Hill.  But  tliis  great  hnilding  was  re- 
served for  another  to  complete. 

One  remarkable  work  remains  to  bo  mentioned,  which  even 
to  the  present  day  preserves  the  memory  of  Tarquin.  This 
was  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  great  drain,  which  ran  from  the 
valley  of  the  Circos  Maximns,  and  joined  the  Tiber  below  the 
island.  The  purpose  of  this  great  work  was  to  carry  off  the 
waters  which  collected  in  stasnant  pools  'in  the  ground  to  the 
west  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  wnich  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Velabrom.  But  its  size  and  execntion  bear  witness  to  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  monarch  who  planned  it  It  is 
formed  in  a  semicircular  vault,  measuring  nearly  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  consiBts  of  three  concentric  arches,  each  com- 
posed of  hewn  blocks  of  hard  volcanic  stone.*  Where  it  enters 
the  river,  the  quay  is  formed  by  a  wall  of  the  same  kind  of 
masonry .f  So  n<lmirablc  is  the  workmanship,  that  at  the  present 
day,  though  the  stones  are  kept  in  their  place  simply  by  their 
own  weight,  without  mortar  or  cement,  not  one  block  has  been 
displaced  in  the  part  of  it  which  has  been  explored,  and  a 
knife-blade  can  hardly  be  inserted  between  the  jomta.^  Similar 
works  are  found  among  the  rained  cities  of  ancient  Etruria  ;  and 
from  that  country  doubtleaa  came  the  artificers  capable  of  execut- 
ing such  a  work.) 

§  12.  The  legend  of  Tarquin'a  death  is  one  of  the  most  tainous 
in  the  earl^  Roman  annats.  It  runs  thos.  He  had  a  favourite 
called  Servius  Tullius,  a  yonng  man  whom  some  stud  was  bom  of 
a  female  Latin  slave  taken  (^  Corniculum ;  whereas  others  said 
Tabems;  Novie,  while  those  on  the  south  side  retained  the  name  of  Tabemce 
Volorea,  even  to  (^cero's  Uroe.  Aeadrra.  iv.  22 :  "Pi  ii  qui  mb  Mwi»  [se. 
Jtibrrmi]  aoUm  noa  fenuU  .  .  .,  Velenim  .  .  .  umftrantMcudu  est," 

*  A  Idad  or  laphiu  or  lu/a,  Ibund  near  Bome,  aooording  to  Brocchi  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Arnold). 

t  This  wall  is  almost  concealed  by  a  feeing  of  later  brick-work,  as  ij 
shown  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

%  Another  Cloaca  from  the  great  Cloaca  tinder  the  Fomm  was  discovered 
br  exoavatloaB  in  the  yvM  1142.  This  is  probibly  the  dr^  alluded  to  bj- 
Juvenal(3at.  r.  104),  when  he  speaks  of  a  Ssh 

"  pinguis  torrente  cloaca, 
Et  Bolitus  medife  crjpWun  penetrare  Suburae." 
But  it  awears  to  be  built  of  travertino,  a  soft  limestone  thim  the  ndghbour- 
bood  of  Tivoli,  which  was  not  used  till  a  late  period  in  Roman  buildiDgs. — 
NtobDhr,  VOL  L  p.  392. 

I  See  the  woodcut  at  the  dose  of  the  chapter. 
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lie  was  no  Latin  but  an  Etruscan  called  Mastaroa,  wlio  had 
come  to  Rome,  like  Tarquin  himself  and  assumed  a  Latin 
name.*  Senius  had  the  same  plans  as  Tarquin  himself,  and 
afterwards  (as  wc  shall  see)  executed  much  which  that  King 
was  unable  to  perform,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  he  was 
either  a  Lucerian  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  Latin  houses  which 
had  lately  been  raised  to  Patrician  rank.  Now  it  was  thought 
that  this  yonng  man  would  most  likely  be  chosen  King,  when 
Tarqainius  was  dead.  Wbereupon  the  sons  of  Ancua  Martins, 
who  bad  borne  patiently  the  reign  of  Tarqain,  resolved  that  they 
would  seize  the  crown ;  and  probably  they  were  urged  on  by 
their  brethren  the  Titles  and  others  of  the  older  Gentes,  who 
could  not  bear  that  another  upstart  should  be  King.  So  they 
procured  two  countrymen,  who  pretended  to  have  a  quarrel,  and 
came  before  the  King  as  if  to  seek  for  judgment;  and  while  one 
of  them  was  speaking,  the  other  smote  the  Kin^  on  the  head  with 
an  axe,  so  that  he  fell  dead.  But  the  lictors  seized  the  murderers; 
and  Tanaquil  the  Queen  shut  up  the  palace,  and  gave  out  tliat 
the  King  was  not  dead,  but  only  wounded.  Then  she  sent  for 
ServioB  TolliuH,  and  exhorted  him  to  assume  the  royal  robe,  and 
go  forth  witit  the  lictors  in  kingly  state  to  judge  causes  in  the 
King's  name.  Thus  Tarquinius  Priscus  died  alter  a  reign  of  eight- 
and-thirty  years.  And  alter  a  time  his  death  was  made  known, 
and  ServiuB  Tulllns  became  King  in  bis  place,  without  being  regu- 
larly chosen  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Curite. 

§  IS.  Sebvius  Tt'LLicB  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  Kings, 
and  his  reign  is  a  history  of  the  greatest  changes  that  took  place 
among  the  Roman  people  during  the  whole  time  of  the  kmgly 
government  His  wars  were  few,  though  wc  hear  that  he  overcame 
the  people  of  Veil  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  llis  chief  glory 
came  from  his  new  institutions  for  the  good  government  of  the 
people,  which  in  a  manner  completed  what  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 
begun. 

§  U.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  growth  of  the  Plebe  or 
Commons,  a  third  class,  belonging  neither  to  the  Patricians  nor 
the  Clients:  and  shown  how  Tarquinius  raised  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  houses  of  this  class  to  be  members  of  the  Patrician 
Tribes.  But  still  the  mass  of  the  Plebs  continued  to  live  as  before 
upon  the  Aventinc,  without  having  art  or  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Roman  People.     The  Populus  or  Body  Politic  still  consisted 

*  The  Etmsau  legend,  wbich  makes  Maataraa  or  Serviua  a  comrade  of 
Oelea  Vibeana,  rESts  on  the  mtlioriCy  of  a  speedi  of  the  Kmperor  Claudivs 
which  was  mscribed  on  a  brass  tablet,  and  is  now  preserred  (tho<^  10  placed 
that  no  one  can  read  it)  in  the  UoBeum  at  L7011S, 
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only  of  Patncians ;  bnt  the  Plebeians  were  e^ery  day  increuiog  in 
Dombers  and  wealth,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  they  wero 
much  longer  shut  out  from  all  part  in  public  affairs,  they  might 
rise  agaJDBt  the  Patricians  and  take  by  force  what  they  could  not 
get  as  a  free  gift,  and  so  the  Aventine  would  become  the  chief 
place  of  Rome  instead  of  the  Palatine. 

Senias  took  measares  to  guard  against  this  danger  by  admitting 
the  Plebeians  into  full  citizenship,  and  made  them  in  great  mev 
sure  equal  to  their  Patrician  bretiiren.    The  way  he  tooK  was  this. 

§  15.  It  was  not  proposed  to  raise  the  plebeian  bmilies  to 
pabician  rank  and  make  them  members  of  the  Curie,  bnt  to 
create  a  new  popular  Assembly  which  was  to  inctade  all  the  citi- 
Zens,  Patricians  and  Pleheiana  alike.  The  whole  form,  divisions, 
and  nature  of  this  assembly  was  military.  It  was  called  the 
Exercitus;  it  met  in  the  field  of  Uars  outside  the  city;  the 
members  of  it  appeared  in  the  arms  of  their  respective  divisions, 
and  gave  theic  votes  in  the  same  manner.  Of  this  we  shall  find 
full  proof  as  we  go  on. 

Bnt  it  was  not  all  tree  Romans  who  were  admitted  even  into 
this  Assembly.  A  great  division  was  made  between  those  who 
had  independent  means  of  living  (locupletes  or  aasidui  *),  and 
those  who  had  no  sufficient  property  (proletarii).  The  former 
were  repaired  to  have  at  least  1 1 ,000  asses'  worth  of  land  or  house 
property,  and  these  alone  were  included  in  the  new  Assembly  of 
Servius. 

The  locupletes  appeared  in  the  Assembly  in  five  great  Glasses, 
or  armed  bodies,  which  were  distinguished  by  their  Census  or 
amount  of  rateable  property  in  land;  the  richest  formed  the 
First  Class,  the  neirt  richest  the  Second  Class,  and  so  on.  Tlien 
each  of  the  five  Classes  were  subdivided  into  a  number  of  Cen- 
turies or  companies,  of  which  one  half  consisted  of  juniore,  or 
men  within  the  ago  of  military  service  (1 7  to  45),  the  other  half 
of  seniors,  or  men  between  46  and  60,f  The  First  Class  ap- 
peared in  full  armour,  offensive  and  defensive  ;  the  Second  Clssa 
was  less  completely  armed,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  Fiftli 
Class,  which  wore  no  defensive  armour,  and  served  as  light  troops, 
alingers,  archers,  and  the  like. 

At  the  head  of  the  five  Classes  stood  the  Horsemen  or  Knights 

*  .^nfARMU!  said  to  be  derived  ab  lUKdaniiD,  because  all  wbo  were  included 
in  the  Classes  had  to  pay  the  tax. 

f  Occatiiona]  service  might  be  required  of  the  Seniors.  Al^r  60  they 
weie  superannuated  And,  as  tJiey  conid  not  serve,  neither  could  they  vote  in 
the  Oentoriate  Assembly ;  a  strange  provision,  that  was  in  lorce  in  Ctcero's 
time.  See  hia  oratkia  pro  Sexl  Beecio  Amerioo,  c  36.  Such  old  men 
(sezagenarii)  were  therelbre  eaUed  depoiUcmi,  because  thej  oould  not  pass  the 
.y  (pow)  which  led  into  the  voting-booth  (pinJe). 
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(equitee).  Scrvius  found  six  GenturieB  already  existing,  each  con- 
taiDing  200  meD,  aa  they  bad  been  lelt  by  Tarquinius  Priscue,  and 
all  tbese  six  Centuries  were  Fatriciaus,  aa  has  been  shown.  To 
these  Semus  added  twelve  Centaries  more,  the  members  of  which 
were  chosen  from  the  best  Plebeian  Eamilies.  These  were  the 
horsemen  of  the  army,  amounting  in  all  to.  3600  men.  They  were 
allowed  a  horse  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  certain  yearly  sum 
for  maintaining  it. 

Besides  these  there  were  two  Centuries  of  carpenters  and 
smiths  (fabri  tignarii  ct  lerarii)  for  engineering  purposes,  with 
three  of  trumpeters  and  horn-blowers.  The  former,  being  skil- 
fnl  workmen,  were  thought  worthy  of  being  associated  wiUi  the 
first  Class;  the  latter  belonged  to  the  fifth.  The  Proletarians 
also  were  thrown  into  a  single  century  and  added  to  the  fifth 
Class.* 

Snch  was  the  celebrated  assembly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
CoMiTiA  Cbntueiata,  or  General  Assembly  of  the  Centuries. 

§  16.  The  Census  or  assessment  of  property  in  the  above  mili- 
tary classification  was  made  solely  wiUi  r^ard  to  land  and  all  that 
we  call  real  property.  No  account  was  taken  of  slaves,  cattle,  pre- 
cious  metals,  fumitnre,  and  all  that  we  call  personalty,  till  a  much 
later  period. 

T^e  purpose  of  this  Census  was  twofold :  firet,  to  raise  a  tri- 

*  Tbe  Babjdned  table 'will  make  it  easy  to  perce[ve  these  amngements  at 
a  gl>Dce,  as  tttej  ore  given  bj  Livj: 


nie  whole  number  of  Onturiee,  therefore,  was  lEW;  and  in  the  FirEt 
ClasB  alone  there  are  more  than  belC 

The  Centuriee  of  cornicineB,  tubicsDes,  ftc,  were  called  acemti,  because 
they  were  addtd  toAelittaf  caai. 

The  Bieglo  centory  of  proletarii  were  called  c^sie  cenii,  beeaose  the;  were 
oouDted  b;  the  head,  end  cot  rated  by  their  properl?.  Later,  however,  the 
pnileurii  and  capite  cens  were  distii^uiahed,  the  Kffmer  beiog  Ihoee  wtra 
posMBaed  qppreoJBble  properly  of  kv  amount  than  1 1 ,000  aeea. 
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batam  or  tax  for  military  expeMCs,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
a  future  page ;  and  secondly,  to  serve  certain  political  ends,  of 
■which  we  will  speak  here.  It  is  maDife«t  that  Servius,  when 
he  admitted  the  Plebeians  to  political  power,  did  not  contem-' 
plate  anything  like  the  equality  of  a  democracy.  He  intended 
that  all  the  citiiena  of  the  Classes  should  have  votes,  but  that 
their  votes  should  avail  only  in  proportion  to  their  landed  pro- 
perty. The  wealthy  were  sure  to  have  the  preponderance ;  for 
if  the  Centuries  of  the  Enigbts  and  the  other  centaries  of  the 
first  Class,  even  without  the  Fabri,  agreed  together,  they  conld 
outvote  the  centuries  of  all  the  other  Classes  put  tc^etber.  Uore- 
over,  great  weight  was  given  t^  ^e.  It  is  certain  that  in  each 
Class  the  seniores,  or  those  between  the  age  of  45  and  60,  must 
have  been  &r  less  numerous  than  the  juniors ;  yet  in  each  Class 
they  formed  an  equal  number  of  centnriee.  The  number  of 
aeniors  in  each  of  the  40  Centuries  of  the  first  Class,  thinned 
alike  by  ^e  and  rate  of  property,  must  have  been  comparatively 
very  few. 

S  IT.  Bat  though  safeguards  so  many  and  so  great  were  pro- 
vided in  favour  of  property,  the  new  assembly  of  Servius  con- 
ferred  a  great  and  positive  boon  on  the  Plebeians.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  before  his  time  they  were  outside  the  Populus 
or  Body  Politic  altogether.  Hiey  were  still  excluded  from  the 
Curiffi  or  Assembly  of  the  Patricians ;  and  so  &r  as  this  involved 
political  rights,  the  name  of  Populus  was  still  confined  to  the 
old  Bargesses.  But  in  reality  the  Flebs  became  members  of  the 
Popolus ;  for  the  new  Centuriate  Assembly  slowly  but  surely 
assumed  to  itself  all  the  political  rights  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Curiate  Assembly  alone ;  and  though  it  is  probable 
that  all  laws  proposed  in  the  former  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  latter  (as  bills  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
must  pass  throagh  the  House  of  Lords),  and  also  must  be  autho- 
rised by  the  Senate,  which  was  at  this  time  exclusively  patrician, 
in  time  these  powers  were  cancelled,  and  the  Centnriate  Assembly 
became  the  supreme  legislative  body  <^  the  state.* 

§  18.  Bat  Servius  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  giving  the 
Plebeians  a  place  in  the  Body  Politic.  He  also  made  r^ulations 
which  related  to  the  well-being  of  the  Plebeians  alone,  without 
reference  to  the  Patricians. 

By  the  coni:)uestA  of  the  preceding  Kings  Rome  had  guned 
large  acquisitions  of  territory  in  Latium,  and  some  probably  on 
the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tibo'.    Numa  had  divided  the  original 

*  Tbe  Intention  of  Ota  change  wm  Btmewbat  the  Bune  m  that  wrougfat  bj 
HdOD  at  Athens,  who  is  said  to  have  changed  an  iXiyapria  into  a  ri/miipaTUi. 
Bee  Dr.  Smith's  SisL  of  Onece,  p.  97, 
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lands  of  the  state  into  ps^.  Bat  these  had  become  quite  uneqoal 
to  the  aJtered  condition  of  things  ;  and  Servine  now  distribuled 
the  whole  Roman  territory,  as  ne  found  it,  into  a  nntnber  of 
Tribes.  These  Tribes  of  Serviua,  then,  were  divisions  of  the  soil, 
like  onr  parishes  or  townships,  and  we  must  take  especial  care 
not  to  confoand  them  with  the  Tribes  of  Romulus.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  things  so  difl'erent  should  be  called  by  the  same 
name.  Tbe  Tribes  of  Romulus  were  three  in  nnmber  :  those  of 
Servius  were  at  least  twenty.  The  Tribes  of  Romulus  included 
the  Patrician  Burgesses  o^ ;  in  the  Tribes  of  Servius  none  were 
enrolled  but  PletMians.  llie  members  of  the  Tribes  of  Romulus 
held  their  place  in  virtue  of  their  Patrician  birth,  independently 
of  their  place  of  habitation  ;  those  who  belonged  to  the  Tribes  of 
Servius  belou||;ed  to  it  because  they  had  what  wc  miebt  call  their 
"  settlement"  in  some  particntar  place.  In  one  -pomt  only  they 
were  alike.  A  person  who  once  belonged  either  to  a  Romnlian 
Tribe  of  birth  or  a  Servian  Tribe  of  place,  always  remained  a 
member  of  that  Tribe,  to  whatever  place  he  might  remove  bis 
dwelling.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  were  means  by  which 
the  members  of  the  Servian  Tribes  might  change  their  "  settle- 
ment," but  nothing  is  known  upon  this  subject.  In  each  Tribe 
there  were  Presidents,*  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  list  of 
the  IVibe  ;  but  they  were  not  empowered  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  person  on  the  list  simply  because  he  had  ceased  to  reside  in 
the  district  belonging  to  the  Tribe. 

§  19.  Of  these  Tnbes  four  were  in  the  city  and  the  rest  outside 
the  limits  of  the  city.  The  four  city  Tribes  were  1.  the  Palatine ; 
2.  the  CoUine,  answering  to  the  Qnirinal  Hill ;  8.  the  Suburran, 
answering  to  the  Ctelian  with  its  neighbouring  valleys ;  4.  the 
Esqoiline,  which  shows  that  the  Equiline  Hill,  together  with 
the  Viminal  or  seventh  Hill,  must  have  been  already  added  to 
the  city.  It  will  be  observed  that  neither  the  Satumian  Hill  or 
Cfq>ttoline,  nor  the  Aventine,  were  included  within  these  Tribes. 
The  former  was  omitted  because  it  waa,  aa  it  were,  consecrated 
to  militaiT  and  religious  purposes ;  the  latter  because  it  never 
was  incluaed  witiiin  the  sacred  limite  of  the  Fomcerium,  as  will 
appear  presently. 

§  20.  The  Country  Tribes  were  all  named  after  patrician  Oentes. 
The  names  of  sixteen  are  preserved  as  exbting  at  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings.!     ^^  ^'^^  Tribe  which  bore  a  name 

*  Called  hzifieXtjTol  ^Xuv  by  DionTsius.  They  were  probably  the  same 
aa  tlie  THfrunt  aerarii,  of  whom  we  sliaU  havo  to  speak  hereafter. 

f  Theaewere,  1.  Aemilia;  2.  Cornelia;  3.  Ftbis;  4.  Horatia;  5.  Menenia; 
6.  Paplria;  1.  Sergia;  8.  Vetnria;  9.  Claudia-,  10.  *Caiiu]iB;  11.  *Oalerfaii 
13.  *Lemoalai  13.  *PoUia;  14.  *Pu[HD[a;  IS. 'Bomilia;  16.  ^VoUimo.   Tbo 
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not  derived  from  a  noble  hoose  was  the  Craetumine,  which  was 
added  uodec  the  R«tnblic,  and  made  the  twenty-firet  Tribe.  No 
doubt  the  noble  House  which  bore  the  same  oame  with  these 
Tribes  consiBted  of  the  chief  persons  in  these  respective  dbtricts, 
jnst  as  in  England  ^at  noblemen  took  their  names  from  those 
connties  in  which  their  £unilies  once  possessed  almost  sovereign 
power. 

g  21.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  none  save  the  Plebeians  were 
entered  npon  the  lists  of  their  respective  Tribes ;  and  the  Flc- 
beians,  having  thus  received  a  kind  of  constitution  of  their  own, 
used  to  meet  in  the  Forum  on  market^Ts  (nundina)  to  settle 
theic  own  affairs.  These  meetings  were  c^lcd  the  Couitia  Tri- 
BUTA,  because  the  Commons  gave  their  votes  according  to  their 
Tribes,  as  at  the  Gomitia  Gnnata  votes  were  given  according  to 
CurisB,  and  at  the  Gomitia  Centuriata  accor£ng  to  Centuries ; 
for  it  was  an  established  custom  at  Rome  not  to  vote  in  a  mass 
and  by  the  head  ;  but,  first,  the  voters  were  distributed  into 
smaller  bodies,  and  then,  in  all  cases,  questions  were  determined 
by  the  majority  of  those  bodies  which  voted  for  or  against  it 

§  22.  Ihus,  then,  the  outline  of  the  future  Roman  constitution 
was  marked  out.  The  Patricians  met  in  their  Curis  in  the  Go- 
mitinm  at  the  high  or  narrow  end  of  the  Fomm  ;  the  Plebeians 
met  in  their  Tribes  in  the  low  or  broad  end  of  the  same  famous 
piece  of  land ;  the  whole  People,  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike,  met 
in  the  Field  of  Mars  according  to  their  Classes  and  Centuries, 

One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  Roman  history  is  to  trace  the  work- 
ing and  development  of  those  Assemblies  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  Senate.  We  shall  find  the  Patrician  Assembly  of 
the  Curies,  now  supreme,  gradually  wane  and  become  an  empty 
name ;  while  the  despised  Assembly  of  the  Plebeian  Tribes  gra- 
dually engroescs  power  to  itself,  till  at  length  it  becomes  the 
great  l^^ative  body  of  the  State.  Meanwhile  the  great  Assem- 
bly of  me  Classes  and  Centuries  nndei^oes  changes  and  transmu- 
tations which  much  alter  its  character,  and  bnng  it  into  close 
neighbonrhood  with  the  popular  assembly.     But  of  this  hereafter, 

names  oT  most  of  theae  Tribes  are  fiunlliar  as  the  names  or  Patrician  Gentes ; 
and  it  maj  be  preoumed  that  the  seven  unimown  names  (mariied  with  aster- 
idcs)  represent  Qentes  (hat  had  become  extinct. 

It  hw  been  generally  assumed  that  Servlns  created  Thir^  Tribes  in  all, 
on  the  auIiuMltr  <rf  Dionyalns,  iv.  14'  iulXe  it  tol  rljv  ;((jpaw  Snaottv,  <lt 
/liv  ^ajitof  ^ijffiw,  tie  /lO^JOi  [i.«.  pagoa]  ti  to!  ilxaaiv,  Sc  nai  airit  naAt! 
^Ailf  U.  e.  tribos],  xal  Tot  offritdf  irpom-ifeir  avraic  rcrTOpu;,  rpiuKovTa 
^Mf  u/i^Tcpov  M  TvX^iov  Tiif  irooof  ytvioBai  ^F'- — But  in  the  learned 
and  ingudous  woric  by  Uommien,  On  tt»  JBmww  lK6a  (Altona,  1844),  so 
moch  nnoertunlr  is  shown  to  pnivsiL  oa  this  lutjoct,  that  it  is  thought  belter 
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g  2S.  To  Servins  TulHus  also  is  attribnted  the  great  yroii.  of 
enlai^ng  the  Fomoeriam  of  Romulus.  But  while  the  original 
Pomteriam  of  the  Palatioe  or  Roman  Qoadrata  was  the  same  as 
ila  wall  or  line  of  defence,  this  rule  was  not  obserred  by  Serviua. 
Hit  new  Pomaariam,  which  sarrounded  the  four  Tribes  of  the 
cit;,  included  only  fire  of  the  seven  hills ;  for  the  Capitoline  and 
Aventine  wero  not  admitted  within  the  sacred  inclosure  :  but  his 
wall  or  line  of  fortification  ran  round  all  the  Seven  Hills. 


1  ROMAN  MILC 

This  will  be  a  convenient  ommrtnnitv  to  give  some  account 
of  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  hills,  walls,  and  gates.  Ancient 
Rome  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  A  little  to  the  north 
of  the  ancient  city  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend  westward,  till 
it  is  stopped  and  turned  to  the  south-east  aitain  by  the  hi^  ground 
sloping  downwards  from  &e  Vatican  Hm.    l^twecn  thess  two 

L:,.:,-z,;i:,G00^[i: 
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reaches  of  the  rirer  is  inclosed  a  pltun,  anciently  called  tfae  Campus 
Uaitius,  on  which  stuids  the  greater  part  of  modem  Rome.  At 
the  lover  extremity  of  this  plain,  where  the  stream  forms  an 
island,  called  the  Insula  Tibenno,  its  course  is  again  arrested  and 
turned  towards  the  sontfa-west  This  turn  is  caused  by  the  abrupt 
rise  of  the  eminence  called  in  old  times  the  Satarnian  Hil),  and 
still  renowned  under  its  lat«r  name  of  "  the  Cqtitol ;"  and  this 
shall  be  taken  as  the  point  from  which  we  will  surrey  the  uicient 
city. 

The  City,  aa  bounded  by  the  wall  of  Serrius,  may  be  likened  to 
a  fan,  of  which  the  Capitol  forms  the  pivot.'  To  this  point  con- 
verge, on  the  north,  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquihne ;  then 
the  Palatine  and  Caelian,  lying  in  the  same  Une,  nearly  south- 
west ;  and  due  south,  abutting  upon  the  river,  the  Avcntinc. 
The  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esqnilinc  ran  out  like  so  many  pro- 
montories towards  the  Capitol ;  but  they  eoon  unite  and  sink 
gradually  into  the  plain  towards  the  west. 

Across  the  slope  thus  formed  a  great  earth-bank  and  trench 
were  carried,  of  which  traces  still  remain.  In  its  original  state 
this  embankment  of  Sorvins  Tullius  is  said  to  have  been  60  feet 
h^h  and  its  base  60  feet  broad,  while  the  foes  outside  it  was 
100  feet  wide  and  30  deep.  From  either  end  of  this  mound 
walls  were  built  on  all  the  low  ground  and  across  the  valleys; 
but  when  these  walls  reached  the  edges  or  escarpments  of  the 


wall  was  carried  to  the  steep  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  where  it 
ceased,  and  appeared  again  in  the  narrow  valley  between  this 
hill  and  the  Oipitoline,  and  then  was  continued  from  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  Ctqiitoline  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  In 
like  manner  the  wall  was  carried  from  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Esquiline  across  the  valley  which  divides  that  hill  from  the 
Cffilian ;  then  across  the  Cslian  to  its  lower  verge;  then  across 
a  second  valley,  and  so  quite  round  the  Aventino  to  the  river's 
edge,  which  it  joined  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  English  mile  trom  the  point  at  which  it  started.  This 
short  space  was  foced  by  a  quay,  but  was  not  considered  to  need 
a  wall  for  its  defence. 

The  whole  circuit  tins  inclosed  measures  about  seven  milles, 
and  it  remained  without  alteration  for  many  centuries.  Great 
suburbs  grew  up,  and  as  Rome  needed  no  fortifications  till  the 
times  of  the  later  emperors,  the  walls  of  Servius  were  suffered  to 
decay,  and  no  new  line  of  fortification  was  fomied  till  the  days 
of  Anrelian  and  Probus  (a.d.  270-282). 

Hie  principal  gates  in  the  wait  of  Serriua  were  the  Flomentane 
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and  the  Carmental,  between  the  river  and  the  Capitol ;  the  Col- 
line,  ftt  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Agger  of  Servins,  and  tlie 
Esqniline  at  ita  southern  extremity ;  the  Cfeiimontane  upon 
the  Ctelian ;  the  Cap ene  or  Capuan,  where  this  hill  slopes  to- 
wards the  Aventinc ;  and  the  TVigemina,  between  the  Aventine 
and  the  river.  The  Sublician  Bridge,  which  Ancua  built  to  con- 
nect the  city  with  the  Janiculum,  was  just  outaide  this  gate,  if 
the  piles  atill  remaining  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  indicate  its  true 
position.  But  as  it  is  little  likely  that  the  only  bridge  then  ex- 
isting would  be  outeide  the  walls,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
real  position  of  the  Pons  Sublicius  was  between  the  points  where 
the  wall  abuts  upon  the  rirer. 

§  24.  We  may  here  also  notice  a  few  of  the  places  of  chief  im- 
portanco  in  Roman  history,  which  were  inclosed  within  the  wall 
of  Servins. 

The  low  ground  along  the  river,  below  the  Capitoline,  Palatine, 
and  Aventine,  drained  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  protected  by 
its  quay,  was  the  Forum  Boarium  or  cattle  market,  the  part  im- 
mediately beneath  the  Palatine  being  the  Velabrum.  From  the 
upper  end  of  the  Velabrum  the  Nova  Via  led  over  the  Palatine 
to  the  Forum,  while  from  ita  lower  part  the  Vicus  Tuscus  ran 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  same  quarter. 


A  CLiTiu  CipltoUnoa.  T>.  rrison.  nlltd  Tnlllunm.  O.  TrIbnniU. 

B.  Tempi*  of  Buoni.  E.  RuUn.  11.  Arslior  FibluL 

C  Templs  oT  Concord.         F.  Saoue-Huau.  K.  Templg  of  VnU. 
I.  Tempts  oT  Cutar  ud  PdIIu. 

This  is  the  quarter  on  which  principal  attention  must  be  fixed. 
As  you  stand  upon  the  Capitol  and  look  eastward,  beneath  you 
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lies  a  piece  of  land  of  irr^ular  shape,  having  ite  broader  end 
beneath  the  Capitol  itself^  while  its  two  efdea  coDverge  towuds 
the  ridge  called  the  Velia,  which  connects  the  Palatine  with 
the  Egquitine,  and  woe  in  after  ages  marked  by  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus.  The  broader  end,  of  which  we  speak,  measaieB 
about  190  feet,  the  narrower  100;  the  lower  aide  about  030  feet, 
and  the  npper  tomewhat  less.  These  measureinentB  include 
both  the  Fonmi  proper  and  the  Comitiuin ;  but  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  mefeting-ptacea  of  the  Plebeians  and  Patri- 
cians ran  across  at  about  200  feet  distance  from  the  narrow  end, 
and  here  stood  the  rostra,  or  place  occupied  hj  those  who  ad- 
dressed the  people  assembled  beneath  them.  The  Sacra  Via, 
the  most  &mou8  street  of  Rome,  entered  the  Forum  or  Comi- 
tium  at  its  south-eastern  comer,  passed  along  the  narrow  end, 
and  then  ran  along  the  northern  side,  hj  tiie  Curia  Hostilia  and 
the  TabemsB  Novie,  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline. 
Here  it  met  the  famoos  CUma  Capitolinus,  which  led  up  by  a 
nteep  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitol.  When  a  general  ' 
went  up  to  offer  thanksgiving  to  Jupiter,  he  descended  from  the 
Velian  ridge  into  tlio  Fonim,  and  then  mounted  by  this  ascent 
to  the  great  t«mple  on  the  Tarpeian,  or  lower  height  of  the  Capi- 
toline Hill. 

On  the  Bonlhem  side  of  the  Pomm  ran  a  street  past  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  and  the  Regia  of  Numa,  connecting  the  Nova  Via  with 
the  Sacra  Via.  From  the  Forum  to  the  Esquilinc  ran  the  Vicus 
Cyprius,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  called  the  Vicus  Sceleratns, 
in  memory  of  the  murder  of  King  Servius,  of  which  wo  are  to 
speak  presently.  This  street  probably  led  through  the  Subura  or 
populous  quarter,  which  lay  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Esqui- 
line,  Viminal,  and  Quirinal  Hills,  to  the  Carinte,  which  was  after- 
wards the  most  fashionable  part  of  Rome,  and  lay  on  the  edge  of 
the  Esquiline  next  the  Velia. 

§  26.  Besides  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  city,  Servius 
also  endeavoured  to  form  an  enduring  alliance  with  the  whole 
Latin  nation,  who  had  been  so  much  weakened  by  the  wars  of 
the  former  kingB.  He  built  a  temple  to  the  great  Latin  goddess 
Diana  npon  the  Aventinc,  and  here  were  to  be  held  sacrifices 
and  festivals  common  both  to  Rome  and  Latium.  The  Sabines 
also,  as  it  seems,  desired  to  share  in  this  alliance,  but  not  on  equal 
terms.  There  was,  so  runs  tiie  legend,  a  cow  of  noble  form 
and  surpassing  beauty,  which  belonged  to  a  Sabiue  householder: 
whoever,  said  the  soothsayers,  first  aacrificed  this  animal  in  the 
new-built  temple  of  Diana,  should  bold  sway  over  Rome.  The 
Sabine  owner  brought  his  cow  to  offer  her  on  the  Avcntinc.  Tfut 
the  Roman   sacrificing  priest  bade  him  imt  purify  himself  bv 
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bathing  in  the  Tiber,  and  then  cunningly  bimBelf  completed  the 
sacrifice. 

g  26.  It  remains  only  to  add  the  famous  legend  of  the  death  of 
the  good  King  Serving, 

He  had  aMumed  kingly  power  without  the  consent  of  the  patri- 
cian Curife,  and  he  had  tAerwards  sought  confirmation  <^  his  title, 
not  from  this  prond  assembly,  but  the  new  assembly  of  the  Classes 
and  Centuries  which  h^  had  created.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that 
when  he  had  finished  his  reforms  be  had  it  in  his  mind  to  resign 
the  kingly  power  altogether,  and  leave  his  great  Assembly  to  cleet 
two  chief  magistrates  to  govern  in  his  stead.  But  this  purpose 
was  not  accomplished.  He  continued  to  reign  till  he  was  mur- 
dered, like  King  Tarquinins  before  him. 

From  the  two  sons  of  King  Ancus  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 
But  Tarquintua  PrisciB  had  also  two  sons,  Lucius  and  Aruns,  and 
Servius  had  two  daughters.  So  be  married  these  two  daughters 
to  the  two  young  Tarquins,  that  they  might  become  his  succes- 
sors, and  might  not  be  jealous  of  a  stranger  sitting  iu  their  father's 
seat  Now  Lucius  Tarquinius  was  a  proud  and  violent  youth,  but 
his  brother  Aruns  was  mild  and  good.  So  also  the  eldest  daughter 
of  King  Servius  was  gentle,  but  ner  sister  was  ambitious  and  cruel. 
Servius  therefore  took  care  that  Lucius,  the  violent  brother,  should 
be  married  to  the  good  sister,  and  Anms,  the  good  brother,  to  the 
baduster;  for  he  hoped  that  the  good  migbtprevail  over  the  evil 
and  subdue  it  But  the  event  proved  otherwise.  The  lamb  will 
not  lie  down  with  the  wolfi  nor  the  hawk  couple  with  the  dove. 
Therefore  Lucius  and  the  younger  Tullia  conspired  together;  and 
Lucius  murdered  his  wife,  and  Tullia  murdered  her  husband  ;  and 
then  they  married  tc^tber,  so  that  the  two  wicked  ones  were 
free  to  work  their  will. 

Lucius  Tarqnin  soon  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  King  Servius. 
So  he  conspired  with  the  Patricians,  and  chiefiy  with  those  of  the 
new  Oentee^whom  his  father  had  raised ;  and  when  he  thought  ho 
was  strong  enough,  he  came  into  the  Gomitium  and  took  his  seat 
upon  the  throne  in  front  of  the  senate-bouse,  and  summoned  the 
Patricians  to  attend  on  "  King  Tarquinins."  But  when  King  Ser- 
vius heard  of  it  he  came  fbrta  and  asked  bow  any  one  dared  sit 
on  the  throne  while  he  was  alive.  But  Lucius  said  it  was  his 
father's  throne,  and  that  now  it  was  his  own  by  right  Then  he 
seized  the  old  man  by  the  waist  and  cast  him  down  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  be  himself  entered  into  the  senate-bouse.  Servius, 
when  he  saw  that  all  were  against  him,  endeavoured  to  escape 
homewards;  but  certain  men,  sent  by  Lucius,  overtook  him  and 
slew  him,  and  left  his  body  lying  in  the  way. 

And  when  Tullia  heard  what  was  done,  ahe  mounted  her  chariot 
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and  drove  to  the  Forum  and  saluted  her  husband  king.  But  he 
bade  her  go  home,  for  such  Bceoea  were  not  fit  for  women.  And 
she  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Eequilino  Hill,  to  the  place  where  the 
body  of  her  father  by  in  the  way.  And  when  the  charioteer  uw 
it  he  was  shocked,  and  palled  in  hit  horses  that  be  might  not  drive 
over  the  body.  Bat  his  wicked  mistress  chid  him  angrilr  and 
bade  him  drive  on.  So  she  went  home  "with  her  father's  blood 
upon  her  chariot-wheels ;"  and  that  place  was  called  the  Wicked 
Street  ever  after. 

So  King  Serviufl  died  when  he  had  reigned  four  and  forty  years, 
and  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  Proud  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TARQCINIUS    BUPERBUa,    AND     THE     BKaiNNINQ     OF    THB      REPUBLIC. 

§  1.  Deapotiam  of  second  Tarquin.  g  2.  AIUodob  with  EtruBcaiiH  and  lAtina. 
g  3.  Temple  on  Capitolino.  g  i.  Legend  oT  8ibjL  g  5.  Stratagem  bj- 
which  Gabii  was  taken,  g  S.  King's  aoos,  with  Bmhis,  aent  to  consult 
lbs  Delphic  Oracle.  §  7.  Legend  of  tucretiu.  Eipulsion  of  TarquinSL 
g  S.  Consuls,  g  9.  Patica  Coow^p^  g  10.  Rex  Sacrorum.  g  II.  Firat 
attempt  to  restore  Tarquin.  Judgment  of  Brutus,  g  IS.  Second  attempt 
bj  Etmacani  of  Tarquinii  and  V^  Death  of  Brutus,  g  13.  F.  Valerius 
PopUoola.  g  14.  CoBsecratioDof  Capitoline  Temple  by  M.  Horaliua.  §  15. 
Third  attempt  to  restore  Tarquin.  Poreeniu.  Legends  of  Horatiua  Codes, 
Mucius  Scmvola,  Ctcelia.  g  16.  Tarquin  at  Tusculum.  g  IT.  First  Dictator, 
g  18.  Fourth  attempt  to  restore  Tarquin  bj  latins.  Battle  of  Lake  Re{plr 
lua.     g  19.  Death  of  Tarquin  at  Cumsa. 

g  1.  Tarquin  had  mode  himself  king  W  the  a!d  of  the  Patricians, 
and  chiefly  by  means  of  the  third  or  Lucerian  tribe,  to  which  his 
family  belonged.  The  Bui^esses  of  the  Ocntes  were  indignant  at 
the  curtailment  of  their  privileges  by  the  popular  reforms  of  Ser- 
ving and  were  glad  to  lend  tnemselves  to  any  overilirow  of  his 
Cower.  But  Tarquin  soon  kicked  away  the  Isidder  by  which  he 
ad  risen.      He  abrt^tcd,  it    is  true,  the   hated    Assembly  of 
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the  Centnries;  but  neither  did  he  pay  any  heed  to  the  Curtate 
Assembly,  nor  did  ho  allow  any  now  members  to  be  chosen  into 
the  Senate  in  place  of  thorn  who  were  removed  by  death  or  other 
caoBM ;  80  that  even  those  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne  re- 
pented them  of  their  deed.  The  name  of  Snperbos,  or  the  Proud, 
testifies  to  the  general  feeling  t^nst  the  deqtotic  rule  of  the 
second  Tarquin. 

g  2.  It  was  by  foreign  alliances  that  be  calculated  on  supporting 
his  despotism  at  home.  The  Etruscans  of  Tarquinii,  and  all  its 
associate  cities  were  his  friends ;  and  among  the  Latins  also  he 
sought  to  raise  a  power  which  might  counterbalance  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome. 

The  wisdom  of  Tarquiniua  Priscns  and  Servius  had  anited  all 
the  Latin  name  to  Rome,  so  that  Rome  had  become  the  sovereign 
city  of  Latinm.  The  last  Tarquin  drew  those  ties  still  closer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Oetavips  Masiltius,  Chief  of  Tus- 
culum,  and  ravoured  the  Latins  in  all  things.  But  at  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Latins  at  the  Ferentine  Grove,  beneath  the  Alban 
Mount,  where  they  had  been  accnstomed  to  meet  of  olden  time  to 
settle  their  national  affaire,  Turnus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  rose  and 
spoke  against  him.  Then  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  high  treason, 
and  brooght  fiilse  witnesses  ^!;ainst  him;  and  so  powerful  with 
Uie  Latins  was  the  King  that  they  condemned  their  countryman 
to  be  drowned  in  the  Ferentine  water,  and  obeyed  Tarquiuma  in 
all  things. 

§  3.  With  them  he  mode  war  npon  the  Volsciaus  and  took  the 
city  of  Suessa,  wherein  was  a  great  booty.  This  booty  he  applied 
to  the  execution  of  great  works  in  the  city,  in  emulation  of  his 
bther  and  King  Semus,  The  elder  Tarquin  had  built  np  the  side 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  and  levelled  the  summit,  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  bnt  ho  had  not  completed  the  work. 
Tarqninins  Superbus  now  removed  all  the  temples  and  shrines  of 
the  old  Sabine  gods  which  had  been  there  since  Uie  time  of  Titnn 
Tatins ;  but  the  goddess  of  Youth  and  the  god  Terminus  kept 
their  place,  whereby  was  signified  that  the  Roman  people  should 
enjoy  undecaying  vigour,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  their  empire 
should  never  be  drawn  in.  And  on  the  Tarpeian  height  he  built 
a  magnificent  temple,  to  be  dedicated  jointly  to  the  three  great 
gods  of  the  Latins  and  Etrngcans,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and 
this  part  of  the  Satumiau  UiU  was  ever  after  called  the  Capttol 
or  the  Chief  Place,  while  the  upper  part  was  called  the  Arx  or 
Citadel.* 

lie  brought  architects  from  Etruria  to  plan  the  temple,  but  he 
forced  the  Roman  people  to  work  for  him  without  hire. 
•  See  Chapt  i.  §  7. 
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§  4.  One  day  a  strange  woman  appeared  before  the  King  and 
offered  him  niae  books  to  buy ;  and  when  ho  refused  them  she 
went  away  and  burnt  three  of  the  nine  books,  and  brought  back 
the  remaining  six  and  offered  to  eell  them  at  the  same  price  that 
she  had  asked  for  the  nine ;  and  when  he  langhed  at  her  and 
again  refused,  she  went  as  before  and  burnt  three  more  books, 
and  came  back  and  asked  stJII  the  same  price  for  the  three  that 
were  Jeft.  Then  the  King  was  struck  by  her  pertinacity,  and  he 
consulted  his  augurs  what  this  might  he  ;  and  they  bade  him  by 
all  raeaOB  buy  the  three,  and  said  he  had  done  wrong  not  to  buy 
the  nine,  for  these  were  the  books  of  tiie  Sibyl  and  contained 
great  secrets.  80  the  hooks  were  kept  underground  in  the  Ca- 
pitol in  a  stone  cheat,  and  two  men  (duumTiri)  were  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  them,  and  consult  them  when  the  state  was  in 

8  6.  The  only  Latin  town  that  defied  Tarquin's  power  waa 
Gabii;  and  Sextns,  the  king's  youngest  son,  promised  to  win 
this  place  also  for  his  &ther.  So  he  fled  from  Rome  and  pre- 
senlM  himself  at  Gabu ;  and  there  he  made  complaints  of  his 
Other's  tyranny  and  prayed  for  protection.  The  Gabians  be- 
lieved hirn,  and  took.  Kim  iuto  their  city,  and  they  trusted  him, 
so  that  in  time  ho  was  made  commander  of  their  army.  Now 
his  &ther  suffered  him  to  conquer  in  many  small  battles,  and 
the  Gabians  trusted  him  more  and  more.  Then  he  sent  pri- 
vately to  his  &thcr,  and  asked  what  he  should  do  to  make  the 
Gabians  enbmit.  Then  King  Tarqnin  gave  no  answer  to  the 
messenger,  but,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  his  garden,  he  kept 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  with  his  staff.  At 
last  the  messenger  was  tired,  and  went  aack  to  Sestus  and  told 
him  what  had  passed.  But  Sextus  understood  what  his  &ther 
meant,  and  he  b^an  to  accuse  falsely  all  the  chief  men,  and  some 
of  them  he  put  to  death  and  some  ho  banished.  So  at  last  the 
city  of  Gsbii  was  left  defenceless,  and  Sextus  delivered  it  up  to 
his  father.* 

§  6.  While  Tarquin  waa  building  his  temple  on  the  Capitol,  a 
strange  portent  offered  itself;  for  a  snake  came  forth  and  de- 
voured the  sacrifices  on  the  altar.  Tbe  king,  not  content  with 
the  interpretation  of  his  Etmscan  soothsayets,  sent  persons  to 
consult  the  famous  oracle  of  the  Greeks  at  Delphi,  and  the  per- 
sons he  sent  were  his  own  eons  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  his  sister's 
son,  L.  Junius,  a  young  man  who,  to  avoid  his  uncle's  jealousy, 
feigned  to  be  without  common  sense,  wherefore  he  was  called 
Brutus  or  the   Dullard.     The  answer  given  by  the  oracle  was, 
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that  the  chief  power  of  Borne  Bbould  belong  to  him  of  the  three 
who  should  first  kiss  his  mother ;  and  the  two  sons  of  King  Tar- 

aoin  agreed  to  draw  lots  which  of  them  should  do  this  as  soon  as 
ley  returned  home.  But  Brutos  perceived  that  the  oracle  had 
another  sense ;  so  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  Italy  he  fell  down  on 
the  ground  as  if  he  had  stumbled,  and  kissed  the  earth,  for  she  (he 
thon^t)  was  the  true  mother  of  all  mortal  things. 

§  T.  When  the  sons  of  Tarquin  returned  with  their  cousin,  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  they  found  the  King  at  war  with  the  Rutulians  of 
Ardea.  Being  unable  to  take  the  place  by  storm,  he  was  forced 
to  blockade  it;  and  while  the  Roman  army  was  encamped  before 
the  town  the  young  men  used  to  amuse  themselves  at  night  with 
wine  and  wassail.  One  ui^t  there  was  a  feast,  at  which  Sextus, 
the  king's  third  son,  was  present,  as  also  CoIIatinus,  the  son  of 
^erius,  the  king's  nncle,  who  had  been  made  governor  of  Col- 
latia.  So  they  soon  begiui  to  dispute  about  the  worthiness  of  their 
wives ;  and  when  each  maintained  that  his  own  wife  was  worthiest, 
"  Come,  genUemen,"  satd  Gollatinns,  "  let  ns  take  horse  and  see 
what  our  wives  are  doing;  they  expect  ns  not,  and  so  we  shall 
know  the  truth."  All  i^reed,  and  they  galloped  to  Rome,  and 
there  they  found  the  wives  of  all  the  others  feasting  and  revelling: 
but  when  they  came  to  CoUatia  tiiey  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Collatinua,  not  making  merry  like  the  rest,  but  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  her  handmaids  carding  wool  and  spinning ;  so  they  all  allowed 
that  Lucretw  was  the  worthiest. 

Now  Lucretia  was  the  daughter  of  a  noblo  Roman,  Spurius  Lu- 
cretius, who  was  at  this  time  Prefect  of  the  city ;  for  it  was  tlie 
custom,  when  the  kings  went  out  to  war,  that  they  letl  a  chief  man 
at  home  to  administer  all  things  in  the  king's  name,  and  he  was 
called  Prefect  of  the  City. 

But  it  chanced  that  Soztus,  the  king's  son,  when  he  saw  the 
&ir  Lucretia,  was  smitten  with  lustful  passion ;  and  a  few  days 
after  he  came  again  to  CoUatia,  and  Lucretia  entertained  him 
hospitably  as  her  hnsband'a  cousin  and  friend.  But  at  midnight 
he  arose  and  came  with  stealthy  steps  to  her  bedside ;  and  hold- 
ing a  flword  in  his  right  hand,  and  laying  his  left  hand  npon  her 
breast,  he  bade  her  yield  to  hie  wkked  desires ;  for  if  not,  he 
would  slay  her  and  lay  one  of  her  ^aves  beside  her,  and  would 
declare  that  he  had  taken  them  in  adultery.  So  for  shame  she 
consented  to  that  which  no  fear  would  lyive  wrung  from  her: 
and  Sextos,  having  wrought  this  deed  of  shame,  returned  to  the 

Then  Lucretia  sent  to  Rome  for  her  lather,  and  to  the  camp 
at  Ardea  for  her  husband.  They  came  in  haste.  Lucretius 
brought  with  him  P.  Valerius,  and  Gollatinns  brought  L.  Junius 
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Brutus,  his  cousin.  Anil  they  came  in  and  asked  if  all  was  well. 
Tbcn  she  told  them  what  was  done  :  **  but,"  she  said,  "  my  body 
only  has  suffered  the  shame,  for  my  will  consented  not  to  tho 
deed.  Therefore,"  she  cried,  "avenge  me  oa  the  wretch  Sextus. 
Ab  for  me,  though  my  heart  has  not  sinned,  I  can  live  no  longer. 
No  one  shall  say  that  Lucretia  set  an  example  of  living  in  un- 
chastity."     So  she  drew  forth  a  knife  and  stabbed  herself  to  tlio 

When  they  saw  tliat,  her  father  and  her  husband  cried  alond ; 
but  Brutus  drew  the  knife  from  the  wound,  and  holding  it  up, 
spoke  thus :  "  By  this  pure  blood  I  swear  before  the  gods  that  I 
will  pursue  L.  Tarqninius  the  Proud  and  all  his  bloody  house 
with  fire,  sword,  or  in  whatsoever  way  I  may,  and  that  neith^ 
they  nor  any  other  shall  hereafter  be  King  in  Rome."  Then  he 
gave  tho  knife  to  Collatiuns  and  Lucretius  and  Valerius,  and  they 
all  swore  likewise,  much  marvelling  to  hear  each  words  from 
L.  Junius  the  Dullard.  And  they  took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia, 
and  carried  it  into  the  Forum,  and  called  on  the  men  of  Collatia 
to  rise  against  the  tyrant.  80  they  set  a  guard  at  tlie  gates  of 
the  town,  to  prevent  any  news  of  the  matter  being  carried  to 
King  Tarquin :  and  they  themselves,  followed  by  the  youth  of 
Collatia,  went  to  Rome.  Uere  Brutus,  who  was  Chief  Captain 
of  the  Knights,*  called  the  people  together,  and  he  told  them 
what  had  been  done,  and  called  on  them  fay  the  deed  of  shame 
wrought  against  Lucretius  and  CoUatinua — by  all  that  they  had 
suffered  fi;om  tho  tyranta — ^by  the  abominable  murder  of  good 
King  Servius — to  assist  them  in  taking  vengeance  on  the  Tar- 
qnins.  80  it  was  hastily  agreed  to  banish  Tarquini us  and  his 
funily.  The  youd)  declared  themselves  ready  to  follow  Brutus 
against  the  King's  army,  and  the  seniors  put  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  Lucretius,  the  Prefect  of  the  City.  In  this  tumult,  the 
wicked  Tullia  fled  from  her  hooBC,  pursued  by  the  curses  of  all 
men,  who  prayed  that  the  avengers  ot  her  &ther*s  blood  might  bo 

When  the  King  heard  what  had  passed,  ho  set  off  in  all  faasto 
for  the  city.  Brutus  also  set  off  for  the  camp  at  Ardea;  and  ho 
turned  aside  that  he  might  not  meet  his  uncle  the  King,  80  ho 
came  to  the  camp  at  Ardea,  and  tho  King  came  to  Rome.  And 
all  the  Romans  ti,  Ardea  welcomed  Brutus,  and  joined  their  arms 
to  his,  and  thrust  out  all  the  King's  sons  from  tho  camp.  But 
the  people  of  Rome  shnt  tho  Ipites  against  the  King,  so  that  he 
could  not  enter.  And  King  Tarqnin,  with  his  sons  Titus  and 
Arons,  went  into  exile  and  lived  at  Cmrb  in  Etruria.     But  Sextus 


*  Trlbunus  Cekrum. 
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fled  to  Oabii,  where  he  had  before  held  rate,  and  tbe  people  of 
Gabii  slew  him  in  memoir  of  his  fonner  cruelty. 

So  L.  Tarqainiiis  Snperbus  was  expelled  from  Borne,  after  he  had 
been  King  fare-and-twenty  years.  And  in  memory  of  this  event 
was  institnted  a  festival  called  the  Reffiliigiiim  or  Fogalie,  whicli 
was  celebrated  erery  year  on  the  24th  day  of  Febmary.* 
~  g  8.  To  gratify  the  Plebeians,  the  Patricians  consented  to  re- 
store, in  some  measure  at  least,  tbe  popular  institntions  of  King 
Servins ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow  his  supposed  intention  with 
regard  to  tbe  aapreme  government — that  is,  to  have  two  Magis- 
trates elected  every  yeari  who  were  to  have  tJie  same  poHer  as  the 
King  during  the  time  of  their  rule.  These  were  in  after  days 
'  known  by  the  name  of  Consols  ;  but  in  ancient  times  they  were 
called  Pnetors  or  Jndges  (Jodices).     They  were  elected  at  the 

Et  Assembly  of  tbe  Centuries;  and  they  had  sovereign  power 
>eriam)  conferred  upon  tliem  1^  tbe  Assembly  of  the  Curies. 
/  wore  a  robe  edged  with  violet  colour,  sat  in  their  chairs  of 
state  called  curale  chairs,  and  were  attended  by  twelve  lictors  each. 
These  lictors  carried  fosces,  or  bundles  <rf  rods,  out  of  which  arose 
an  axe,  in  toten  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  possessed  by  the 
Consuls  as  saccessors  of  the  Kings.  But  only  one  of  them  at  a 
time  had  a  right  to  this  power ;  and  in  token  thereof,  hie  colleague's 
fasces  had  no  axes  in  them.  Each  retained  this  mark  of  sovereign 
power  (imperinm)  for  a  month  at  a  time. 

The  first  Consols  were  L,  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius  Col- 
latinus, 

§  9.  The  new  Consuls  filled  np  tbe  Senate  to  the  proper  num- 
ber of  three  hundred;  and  tbe  new  Senators  were  called  Con- 
script!, while  the  old  members  retained  their  old  name  of  Patres. 
So  after  this  the  whole  Senate  was  addressed  by  speakers  as 
"  Patres,  Conscripti"  (i.  e.  Patres  et  Conscripti).  But  in  later  times 
it  was  forgotten  that  these  names  belonged  to  different  sorts  j}f 
persons,  and  tbe  whole  Senate  was  addressed  as  by  one  name, 
"Patres  Conscripti." 

J  10.  The  name  of  King  was  hatefdi.  But  certain  sacrifices 
always  been  performed  by  the  King  in  person ;  and  there- 
fore, to  keep  np  tiie  form,  a  person  was  still  chosen,  with  the 
title  of  Rex  Sacrorum  or  Rex  Sacrificulns,  to  perform  these  ofi'cr- 
ings.  Bnt  even  he  was  placed  tmder  the  anthority  of  the  Chief 
Pontifex. 

g  11.  After  his  expulsion,  King  Tarqnin  sent  messen^rs  to 

Rome  to  ask  that  his  property  should  be  given  np  to  bim,  and 

the  Senate  decreed  that  his  prayer  should   be  granted.      But 

tbe  King's  ambfiFsadors,  while  they  were  in  Rome,  stirred  np  the 

*  Orid,  FatU,  it  !8e. 
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minds  of  the  young  men  and  others  who  had  been  favoured  by 
Tarquin,  so  that  a  plot  was  made  to  bring  bun  back.  Among 
those  who  plotted  were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  the  Consul 
Brutns ;  and  they  gave  letters  to  the  messengers  of  the  King.  But 
it  chanced  that  a  certain  slave  hid  himself  in  the  place  where  they 
met,  and  overheard  them  plotting;  and  he  came  and  told  tho 
thing  to  the  Consuls,  who  seized  t£e  messengeis  of  the  King  wiUi 
the  lettera  upon  their  persona,  authenticate!  by  tho  seals  of  tho 
young  men.  The  culprits  were  immediately  arrested ;  but  the 
ambassadors  were  let  go,  because  their  persons  were  r^arded  as 
sacred.  And  the  goods  of  King  Tarquin  were  given  ap  for  plun- 
der to  the  people. 

Then  ike  traitors  were  brought  up  before  the  Consuls,  and  tho  - 
Right  was  snch  ae  to  move  all  beholders  to  P<ty ;  for  among  them 
were  the  sons  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  himsell,  the  First  Consul,  tho 
liberator  of  the  Roman  people.  And  now  all  men  saw  how  Brutus 
loved  his  country ;  for  \o  bade  tho  lictors  put  all  the  traitors  to 
death,  and  his  own  sons  first ;  and  men  could  mark  in  his  face  the 
i)tru|^le  between  his  duty  as  n  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  and  his 
feelings  as  a  father.  And  while  they  praised  and  admired  him, 
they  pitied  him  yet  more.* 

Then  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  made  that  no  one  of  the  blood 
of  the  Tarquins  should  remain  in  Rome.  And  since  Collatinus, 
the  Consul,  was  by  descent  a  Tarquin,  even  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  office  and  retnrn  to  Collatia.  In  his  room,  P.  Valerius  was 
chosen  Consul  by  the  people. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  restore  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

§  12.  When  Tarquin  saw  that  the  plot  at  home  had  &iled,  he 
prevailed  on  the  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii  to  make  war  with 
him  against  the  Romans.  But  the  Consuls  came  ont  against  them ; 
Valerius  commanding  the  main  army,  and  Brutus  the  cavalry. 
And  it  chanced  that  Aruns,  the  King's  son,  ted  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy.  Wheu  he  saw  Brutus  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him, 
and  Brutus  declined  not  the  combat.  So  they  rode  straight  at 
each  other  with  levelled  spears;  and  so  fierce  was  the  shock,  that 
they  pierced  each  other  through  from  breast  to  back,  and  botli 
fell  dead. 

Then,  also,  the  armies  fonght,  but  the  battle  was  neither  won 
nor  lost  But  in  the  night  a  voice  was  heard  by  the-  Etruscans, 
saying  that  the  Romans  were  the  conquerors.  So  the  enemy 
fl^  by  night;  and  when  the  Romans  arose  in  the  morning,  there 
waa  no  man  to  oppose  them.  Then  they  took  up  the  body  of 
Bmtns,  and  departed  home,  and  buried  him  in  public  with  great 

*  "In&llx— utcunqiie  fbnmt  e«  beta  minaresl" — Aen,  vL  833 — a  ponctna- 
tiao  wMch  one  coold  wisli  It  passible  to  maintain. 
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pomp ;  and  the  matrona  of  Borne  monmed  him  for  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  the  iDJury  of  Lacreti& 

And  thos  the  second  attempt  to  reatore  King  Tarqnin  waa  frus- 
trated. 

g  19.  After  the  death  of  Bmtoa,  Pnblins  Valerius  ruled  the 
people  for  a  while  by  himself,  and  he  b^an  to  build  himself  n 
house  upon  the  ridge  called  Velia,  which  looks  down  upon  the 
Fomm.  So  the  people  thought  that  he  was  going  to  make  him- 
self king;  but  wnen  he  heaxd  this,  he  called  an  Assembly  of  the 
People,  and  appeared  before  them  with  his  fasces  lowered,  and 
with  no  axee  in  them,  whence  the  custom  remained  erer  alter, 
that  no  consular  lictors  wore  axes  within  the  city,  and  no  Consul 
had  power  of  life  and  death  except  when  he  was  in  command  of 
his  legions  abroad.  And  he  pulled  down  the  beginning  of  his 
house  upon  the  Velia,  and  built  it  below  that  hill.  Also  he  passed 
laws  that  every  Roman  citizen  might  appeal  to  the  people  against 
the  judgment  of  the  chief  magistrates.  Wherefore  he  was  ^eatly 
honoured  among  the  people,  and  was  called  Poplieola,  or  Fri«nd 
tf  the  PeopU. 

After  this  Valerius  called  together  the  great  Assembly  of  tho 
Centuries,  and  they  chose  Sp.  Lucretius,  father  of  Lacretius,  to 
succeed  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  in  notianf  d^ 
he  died.    Bo  M.  Horatius  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

g  14.  The  temple  on  the  Capitol  which  King  Tarquin  began 
had  never  Tet  been  consecntted.  Then  Valerius  and  Boratius 
drew  lots  vnich  should  be  the  conseorator,  and  the  lot  fell  on 
Horatius.  But  the  friends  of  Valeriua  murmured,  and  they  wished 
to  prevent  Horatius  irom  having  the  honour ;  so  when  ho  waa  now 
Baying  the  prayer  of  consecration,  with  his  hand  upon  the  door- 
poet  of  the  temple,  there  came  a  messenger,  who  told  him  that  his 
son  was  just  dead,  and  that  one  mourning  for  a  son  could  not 
rightly  consecrate  the  temple.  But  Horatius  kept  his  hand  6pon 
the  door-post,  and  told  them  to  see  to  the  burial  of  his  sod,  and 
finished  the  rites  of  consecration.  Thus  did  he  honour  the  gods 
even  above  bis  own  son. 

g  15.  In  the  next  year  Valerius  was  again  made  Consul,  with 
T.  Lacretius ;  and  Tarquinius,  despairing  now  of  aid  from  his 
friends  at  Veii  and  Tanjoinii,  went  to  I^rs  Ponenna  of  Clnsium, 
a  city  on  the  river  Clanis,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber.  Porsenna 
was  at  this  time  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  twelve  £tmscan 
cities;  and  he  aasembted  a  powerfhl  army  and  came  to  Borne. 
He  came  so  quickly  that  he  reached  the  Tiber  and  was  near  the 
Sublician  Bndge  before  there  was  time  to  destroy  it;  and  if  be 
had  crossed  it  the  city  would  have  been  lost.  Then  a  noble 
Roman,  called  Horatius  Cocles,  of  the  Lucerian  tribe,  with  two 
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friends — Sp.  Lartiua,  a  Ramnian,  and  T.  HenninioB,  a  Titian — 
posted  themMives  at  the  fer  end  of  the  bridge,  and  defended  the 
passage  against  all  the  BtruBcan  host,  while  tlie  Romans  were 
cntting  it  off  behind  them.  When  it  vas  all  but  destroyed,  his 
two  fiiends  retreated  across  the  bridge,  and  Horatius  was  left  alono 
to  bear  tb  e  whole  attack  of  the  enemy.  Well  he  kept  his  ground, 
standing  nnmoved  amid  the  darta  which  were  showered  upon  his 
shield,  SU  the  last  beams  of  tKe  bridge  fell  crashing  into  the  river. 
Hen  he  prayed,  saying — "  Father  Tiber,  receive  me  and  bear  mo 
up,  I  pray  thee."  So  he  plunged  in,  and  reached  the  other  side 
safely ;  and  the  Romans  nonoared  him  greatly :  they  put  up  his 
statue  in  tiie  Comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  could 
plough  round  in  a  day,  and  every  man  at  Rome  sabscribed  the 
coat  of  one  day's  food  to  reward  him. 

Then  Porsenna,  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  city, 
occupied  the  Hill  Janiculum,  and  besieged  the  city,  so  that  tho 
people  were  greatly  distressed  by  hunger.  But  C.  Mucius,  a 
noble  yonth,  resolved  to  deliver  his  country  by  the  death  of  the 
King.  So  he  armed  himself  with  a  dagger,  and  went  to  the  plac« 
where  the  King  was  used  to  ait  in  judgment.  It  chanced  that  the 
soldiers  were  receiving  their  pay  from  the  King's  secretair,  who 
sate  at  his  right  hand  splendidly  apparelled ;  and  as  this  man 
seemed  to  be  chief  in  anthority,  Mucms  thought  that  this  must  bo 
the  King;  so  he  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Tbcn  the  guards 
seiied  him  and  dragged  him  before  the  King,  who  was  greatly  en- 
raged, and  ordered  tbem  to  bum  him  alive  if  he  would  not  confess 
the  whole  affair.  Then  Mucins  stood  before  the  King,  and  said 
— "  See  how  little  thy  tortures  can  avail  to  mako  a  brave  man  tell 
the  secrets  committed  to  him ;"  and  so  saying,  he  thnut  hia 
right  hand  into  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  held  it  in  the  flame  with 
unmoved  countenance.  Then  tho  King  marvelled  at  his  conr- 
oge,  and  ordered  him  to  be  spared,  and  sent  away  in  safety: 
"for,"  said  be,  "thou  art  a  brave. man,  and  hast  done  more  harm 
to  thyself  than  to  me."  Then  Mncius  replied,  "Thy  generosity, 
0  King,  prevails  more  with  me  than  thy  threats.  Know  that 
tliree  nundred  Roman  youths  have  sworn  thy  death :  my  lot 
came  first  But  all  the  rest  remain,  prepared  to  do  and  suffer 
like  myself."  So  he  was  tot  go,  and  returned  home,  and  was 
called  Scffivola,  or  the  Left-handed,  because  his  right  hand  had 
been  burnt  off. 

King  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved  by  the  dan^r  he  had 
escaped ;  and  perceiving  the  obstinate  determination  of  the 
Romans,  he  offered  to  make  peace.  The  Romans  gladly  gave 
car  to  his  words,  for  they  were  hard  pressed ;  and  they  con- 
sented to  ^ve  back  all  the  land  which  they  had  won  from  the 
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Etnurans  beyond  tite  Tiber.  And  tber  gave  hostages  to  tlie 
King  in  pledge  tbat  they  would  obey  him  as  they  had  pro- 
mised, ten  yondis  tmd  ten  maidens.  But  one  of  the  maidena, 
named  CIcBlia,  had  a  man's  heart,  and  she  persuaded  all  her 
fellows  to  escape  from  the  King's  camp  and  swim  across 
the  Tiber.  At  first  King  Porsenna  was  wroUi ;  but  then  he  was 
much  amased,  even  more  than  at  the  deeds  of  Horatins  and 
Muciufl.  So  when  the  Rcunans  sent  back  Ctffilia  and  her  fellow- 
mudens — for  they  would  not  break  faith  with  the  King — he  bade 
her  return  home  again,  and  told  her  she  might  take  whom  she 
pleased  of  the  youUis  who  were  hostages ;  and  she  chose  tlioee 


who  were  yet  hoys,  and  restored  them  to  their  parents. 
So  the  Roman  people  gave  certain  lands  to  young  1 
they  set  up  an  equestrian  statue  to  the  bold  Cloelia  at  the  top  of 


the  Sacred  Way.  And  King  Porsenna  returned  home;  and  thus 
the  third  and  most  formidable  attempt  to  bring  back  Tarquin 
biled. 

§  16.  When  Tarquin  now  found  that  he  had  no  hopes  of 
further  assistance  m>m  Porsenna  and  bis  Etruscan  friends,  he 
went  and  dwelt  at  Toscnlam,  where  Mamilius  Octovins,  bis  son- 
in-law,  was  still  chief.  Then  the  thirty  Latin  cities  combined 
leather,  and  made  this  Octavins  their  Dictator,  and  bound 
themselves  to  restore  their  old  fHend  and  ally  King  Tarquin  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

g  17.  P.  vuerins,  who  was  called  Poplicola,  wm  now  dead,  and 
the  Romans  looked  about  for  some  chief  worthy  to  lead  them 
gainst  the  army  of  the  Latins.  Foplicola  had  been  made  Consul 
four  times,  and  his  compeers  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief, 
and  all  men  submitted  to  him  as  to  a  king.  Bnt  now  the  two 
Consols  were  jealous  <rf  each  other;  nor  had  they  power  of  life 
and  death  witiiin  the  city,  for  Valerius  (as  we  saw)  had  taken 
sway  the  axes  from  the  fitsces.  Now  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Brntos  and  the  rest  made  two  Consuls  instead  of 
one  king  :  for  they  said  that  neither  one  would  allow  the  other 
to  become  tyrant;  and  since  they  only  held  office  for  one  year  at 
a  time,  they  might  be  called  on  to  give  account  of  their  govern- 
ment when  thoir  year  wm  at  an  end. 

Yet  though  this  was  a  sa^nard  of  liberty  in  times  of  peace, 
it  was  hurtm)  in  time  of  war  ;  for  the  Consuls  chosen  by  the 
people  in  their  great  assemblies  were  not  always  skilful  generals ; 
or  if  they  were  so,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  com- 
mand at  the  year's  end. 

So  the  Senate  determined,  in  cases  of  great  danger,  to  call 
upon  one  of  Ute  Consols  to  appoint  a  single  chief,  who  sbonld 
bo  called  Dictator,  or  Master  of  the  People.    He  bad  sovereign 
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power  (imperium)  both  in  the  city  and  out  of  tlie  city,  and  fhc 
iaac^B  were  alw&ys  carried  before  Lim  witb  the  axea  in  tbetn, 
aa  tbey  bad  been  before  tbe  king.  He  could  only  be  appointed 
for  six  months,  but  at  the  end  of  tbe  time  he  bad  to  give  no 
account.  So  that  he  was  free  to  act  according  to  hb  own 
judgment,  having  no  colleague  to  interfere  with  him  at  the 
present,  and  no  acciuations  to  (ear  at  a  fatore  time.  The  Dictator 
was  general-in-chie(  and  he  appointed  a  chief  officer  to  command 
tbe  knigbte  under  him,  who  was  called  Master  of  tbe  Horse. 

And  now  it  speared  to  be  a  fit  time  to  appoint  such  a  chief, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  i^inst  tbe  latins.  So  the 
first  Dictator  was  T.  Lartius ;  and  be  made  Spurius  Cassius  bis 
Master  of  tbe  Horse.  This  was  in  the  year  499  B.C.,  eight  years 
after  the  expulsion  <tf  rarquin. 

§  18.  But  the  Latins  did  not  declare  war  for  two  years  after. 
Then  ^e  Senate  (^ain  ordered  the  Consul  to  name  a  Master  of 
the  People,  or  Dictator;  and  he  named  Aul,  Postumius,  who 
appointed  T.  .^ibutius  (one  of  the  Conanis  of  that  year)  to  be 
bis  Master  of  the  Horse.     So  they  led  out   the  Roman  army 

r'nst  the  ^Latins,  and  they  met  at  the  Lake  Regillus,  in 
land  of  the  Tusculans.  King  Tarquin  and  all  his  family 
were  in  the  host  of  the  Latins;  and  that  day  it  waa  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  Rome  should  be  again  subject  to  the  tyrant,  and 
whether  or  no  she  was  to  be  chief  of  tbe  Latin  cities. 

King  Tarquin  himself,  old  as  he  waa,  rode  in  front  of  the 
Latins  m  full  armour ;  and  when  he  descried  the  Roman  Dictator 
■MMhaltii^  bje  men,  he  rode  at  him ;  hut  Postumius  wounded 
him  in  the  sideband  be  was  rescued  by  tbe  IiHtina.  Then  also 
,/fibutius,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Oct.  ^Mamiliue,  the 
Dictator  of  the  Latins,  charged  one  another,  and  j^bntius  was 
pierced  through  the  arm,  and  Mamilius  wounded  in  the  breast. 
But  the  Latin  chief^  nothing  dannted,  returned  to  battle,  fol- 
lowed by  Titus,  tbe  King's  son,  with  his  hand  of  exiles.  These 
chaiged  the  Romaua  furiously,  so  that  they  gave  way  ;  but  when 
M.  ValeriuB,  brother  of  the  great  Poplicola,  saw  this,  he  spurred 
his  horse  against  Titue,  and  rode  at  him  witb  spear  in  rest :  and 
when  Titus  turned  away  and  fled,  Valerius  rode  furiously  after 
him  into  the  midst  of  the  Latin  host,  and  a  certain  Latin  smote 
him  in  tbe  ude  as  be  waa  riding  paat,  so  that  be  fell  dead,  and 
hia  horse  galloped  on  without  a  rider.     So  the  band  of  exiles 

Sressed  still  more  fiercely  upon  the  Romans,  and  they  began  to 
ee.  Then  Postumius  the  Dictator  lifted  up  his  voice  and  vowed 
a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  great  twin  heroes  of  tbe 
Greeks,  if  they  woold  aid  him;  and  behold  tiiere  appeared  on  bis 
right  two  boraemen,  taller  and  fturcr  than  the  sons  of  men,  and 
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their  horses  were  as  white  as  snow.  And  they  led  the  Dictator 
and  his  ^uard  agsinst  the  exiles  and  the  Latins,  and  the  Romans 
prevailed  against  them ;  and  T.  Uenninius,  the  Titian,  the  friend 
of  Horatins  Codes,  ran  Mamilius,  the  Dictator  of  the  latins, 
through  the  body,  so  that  he  died ;  but  when  he  was  stripping 
the  arms  from  his  foe,  another  ran  him  through,'  and  he  was 
CArried  back  to  the  camp,  and  he  also  died.  Then  also  Titus, 
the  King's  bod,  was  slain,  and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans 
pnrsned  them  with  great  slau^ter,  and  took  their  camp  aud  all 
that  was  in  it  Now  Poetumius  had  promised  ^reat  rewards  to 
tlioee  who  first  broke  into  the  camp  of  the  Latms,  and  Uie  first 
who  broke  in  were  the  two  horsemen  on  white  horses  i  but  after 
the  battle  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  found,  nor  was  there 
any  sign  of  them  left,  save  on  the  bard  rock  there  was  the  mark 
of  a  horse's  hoof^  which  men  said  was  made  by  the  horse  of  one 
of  those  horsemen. 

But  at  this  very  time  two  youths  on  white  horses  rode  into 
the  Forum  at  Rome.  They  were  covered  with  dust  and  sweat 
and  blood,  like  men  who  had  fought  long  and  hard,  and  their 
horses  also  were  bathed  in  sweat  and  foam :  aud  they  alighted 
near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  washed  themselves  in  a  spring 
that  gushes  out  hard  by,  and  told  all  the  people  in  the  Fomm 
how  the  battle  by  the  Lake  Regillus  had  been  fought  and  won. 
Then  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away,  and  were  seen 

But  Poetnmias,  when  he  beard  it,  knew  that  these  were 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  great  twin  brethren  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  it  was  they  who  fought  so  well  for  Rome  at  the  Lake 
R^Uns.  So  he  built  them  a  temple,  according  to  his  vow,  over 
the  place  where  they  had  alighted  in  the  Fomm.*  And  their 
effigies  were  displayed  on  Roman  coins  to  the  latest  ages  of  the 
city.f 

g  10.  This  was  the  fonrth  and  last  attempt  to  restore  King 
Tarquin.  Aiter  the  great  defeat  of  Lake  Regillns,  the  Latin 
cities  made  peace  with  Rome,  and  agreed  to  refuse  harbourage 
to  the  old  &ing.  He  hod  lost  all  his  sons,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  few  faithfm  friends,  who  ^ored  bis  exile,  he  sought  a  last 
asylum  at  the  Greek  city  of  Cnmn  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at 
the  court  of  the  tyrant  Arietodemns.  Here  he  died  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  fourteen  years  after  his  expnl^on. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

OBSKRVATIOKS  ON  THE  EII8T0KY  OF  ROUS  DKDKK  THB  KINoa. 

g  1.  Nature  of  LegendMy  History,  g  S.  Ajnong  Ofeelo.  g  3.  Amimg  Bo- 
mBDa.  §4.  B^igioua  and  Hiatoncal  Legends.  §5.  TaoAeacy  to  propagate 
hiilorical  legeacU  in  all  times,  g  6.  Detection  of  inoongniitiea  in  earlj 
BomBD  bieutty :  diffl(»iltkfl  explained  away  bj  ancient  critics,  g  1.  Modern 
entice^  belbie  and  after  Niebubr.  §  S.  BelaCioDofstoriesotKiiigatoactaal 
Mstoir.  §  9.  Romulus  and  Numa.  g  10.  Tullusand  Adcu&  g  11.  Tar- 
quiuiuB  PriscuE  and  Serrius.  g  13,  Tarquinius  Snperbua.  g  13.  Cbarader 
ofneztBot^ 

S  I.  Fkw  persons  will  now  bo  found  to  dispate  the  position 
that  the  early  bistory  of  Borne,  like  that  of  all  nations,  begins 
with  legendary  tales.  Such  Lt^nda  are  not  to  be  n^arded  as 
mere  Romances,  that  is,  fictions  invented  by  persons  of  lively 
imagination  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pleasure  and  amusement 
to  tncir  bearers  or  readers.  They  are  oidcr  and  more  genuine 
than  snch  professed  romances.  Among  all  nations  in  a  rude 
and  simple  state,  tales  will  be  found  current  which  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth  without  suspicion  that  they  are  not  absolutely 
true.  They  are  not  written,  because  they  date  from  times  when 
writing  is  unknown ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  repeated 
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bj  word  of  laoath  causes  a  perpetual  variation 'in  the  narra- 
tives. The  same  original  storjr  being  handed  down  tradition- 
ally by  two  different  tribes,  which  have  been  separated  from 
Gach  other,  or  which  are  animated  by  hostile  feelings,  will  in  a 
very  short  time  assume  extremely  diflerent  forms.  Names,* 
circumstances,  everything,  except  some  dominant  thought,  may 
have  been  changed,  and  yet  the  origin  may  be  tlie  same.  No 
frand  is  intended  or  committed.  The  alterations  arise  naturally 
from  the  causes  which  have  been  indicated. 

§  2.  Among  the  Greeks  such  legendary  lore  is  chiefly  connected 
with  religious  ideas.  The  L^ende  or  /tiOot  of  that  lively  race 
may  moetly  be  traced  to  that  sort  of  awe  or  wonder  with  which 
simple  and  uneducated  minds  r^ard  the  changes  and  movements 
of  the  natural  world.  The  direct  and  easy  way  in  which  the 
imagination  of  soch  persons  accounts  for  marvellous  phenomena 
is  to  refer  them  to  tlie  operation  of  Persons.  When  the  atten- 
tion is  excited  by  the  regular  movements  of  sun  and  moon  and 
stars,  by  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  seasons,  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  seas,  by  the  ceaseless 
flow  of  rivers,  by  the  gathering  of  clouds,  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
and  the  flashing  of  lightning,  by  the  operation  of  life  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  in  short  by  any  exhibition  of  an 
active  and  motive  power, — it  is  natural  for  nninstrncted  minds 
to  consider  such  changes  and  movements  as  the  work  of  divine 
Persons.  In  this  manner  the  early  Greek  L^ends  associate 
tbetneelves  with  personification  of  toe  powers  of  nature.  All 
attempts  to  account  for  the  marvels  which  surrouud  us  are 
foregone;  everything  is  referred  to  the  immediate  operation  of 
a  god.  "Cloud-compelling"  Zens  is  the  author  of  the  pheno- 
mena d  the  air;  "Earth-shaking"  Poseidon  of  all  that  happens 
in  the  water  under  the  earth ;  Nymphs  are  attached  to  every 
spring  and  tree;  Demelor,  or  Mother  Earth,  for  ux  montlis 
rejoices  in  the  presence  of  Proserpine,  the  green  herb,  her 
daughter,  and  for  six  months  foigets  her  absence  in  dark  abodes 
beneath  the  earth. 

This  tendency  to  deify  the  powers  of  nature  is  due  partly  to 
a  clear  atmo^here  and  sanny  climate,  which  inclines  a  people 
to  live  much  in  the  open  lur  in  close  communion  with  all  that 
nature  offers  to  charm  the  senses  and  excite  the  imagination, 
partly  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the   poets 


who  in  early  times  have  wrought  these  legendary  tales  into 
works,  which  are  read  with  increased  delight  in  ^es  when 
science  and  method  have  banished  the  simple  bith  which  pro- 


cured acceptance  for  these  legends.     Among  the  Greeks  all  these 
o  ChBpt.  U.  g  3. 
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conditions  vere  found  existing.  They  lived,  bo  to  say,  out  of 
dooTs ;  their  powers  of  observation  were  extremely  quick,  and 
their  imagination  Bingoltu-Iy  vivid ;  and  their  ancient  poeme  are 
the  most  noble  Bpecimens  of  U)e  old  legendary  tales  that  havo 
been  preserved  in  any  conntry,* 

§  3.  But  among  the  Romans  all  is  different.  We  find  few 
traces  of  this  Religions  Legend  among  them.  Wbat  may  have 
been  tiie  case  in  the  earliest  times  wo  know  not ;  bnt  the  Roman 
poets  whose  works  we  poeseM  adopted  the  mytholcwy  of  Greece, 
and  transferred  to  the  Sabine  and  Latin  divinities  uie  attnbutes 
and  actions  of  the  Hell«iic  ff^^  bo  that  we  are  often  presented 
with  the  stranse  anomaly  m  Italian  divinities  disporting  them- 
selves on  the  nilla  and  in  the  valleys  of  Theasf^  or  Arcadia. 
But  if  there  is  not  much  of  the  native  Religious  Legend  among 
the  Romans,  there  is  found  another  kind  of  Legend  in  greater 
fulness  and  beauty  than  perhaps  among  any  other  people. 

§  4.  We  are  tiius  brought  to  a  distinction  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  in  the  Legends  of  all  nations.  One  class  may  be 
called  the  Religious  Legend,  of  which  we  have  briefly  Bpoken;  the 
other  is  the  Heroic  or  Historic^,  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak. 
The  Religiono  Legend  pretends  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
universe  and  its  hiatory ;  the  Heroic  L^ead  seeks  to  determine 
the  early  history  of  the  particdlar  people  among  whom  it  is 
found  existing.  As  the  poetic  bncv  of  the  Greek  incUned  him 
to  the  former  kind,  ao  the  practical  and  bnsinese-like  character 
of  the  Roman  mind  cared  littie  for  the  mysteries  of  nature,  but 
loved  to  dwell  upon  the  origin  and  early  fortunes  of  their  own 
great  city. 

§  5.  "nils  tendency  to  hero-worship,  which  is  indicated  by  the 

prevalence  of  the  Heroic  Legend,  generally  exerts  its  influence 

to  a  very  late  period  in  a  nation's  me,  or  ratiier  it  may  be  said 

never  to  die  away  entirely.    A  correcter  natural  philosophy  has 

*  CompMO  the  beautUiil  passage  in  the  Iburtb  booli  bfthe  ^xftnion; 

"  The  lively  Gredan,  in  a  land  of  hDla, 

lUvers,  and  fertile  plaioB,  and  Bounding  ebore^ 

Under  a  cope  of  viriegated  sky, 

Could  Bad.  ocmoiodious  place  for  eveiy  god,"  etc. 
Andagi^n; — 

"  The  traveller  Klated 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gnsbing  fount,  and  thuLked 

The  Nitiod.    SaabesmB,  upon  diatant  hills 

OUding  i^iace,  with  ahadows  in  tbeir  train, 

Uight,  with  Email  help  trotn  &11C7,  be  traosfbrmed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  flportiag  visibly. 

He  Zejphers,  fanning,  aa  tJiey  passed,  thoir  whiga, 

lacked  not,  for  love,  bir  otgects,  whom  they  wooitd 

With  gentle  wbiaper,"  etc 
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baaished  from  moat  nunds  thia  belief  in  pardcnlar  divine  beings 
eiercising  particular  inflaence  on  streamB,  and  skies,  and  trees.* 
Bat  no  sooner  does  a  man  occnpy  any  space  in  tbe  public  mind, 
th&n  all  kinds  of  tales  concerning  hu  sayings  and  doings  pass 
current  from  month  to  month,  and  things  aie  believed  of  him 
either  for  good  or  evil  which  have  veiy  slender  foundation  in 
truth.  To  children  their  parents,  to  yonng  peofJe  their  masters, 
to  grown  men  their  poets  and  philosopbeTS,  ibtai  statesmen  and 
generals,  or  any  one  who  raises  himself  above  the  crowd  by  ex- 
traordinary actions,  good  or  bad,  have  an  existence  more  or  less 
mythical ;  that  is,  £ey  are  the  heroes  of  many  tales,  which  are 
unconscioosly  invent«d,  transmitted,  altered,  nu^nified,  and  be- 
lieved. Edacation  and  the  press  have  done  much  to  diminish  this 
propensity  to  mythology;  the  more  persons  are  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  great,  the  more  are  they  diBabnsed  of 
imaginative  &nciee  with  regard  to  them.  But  iho  spirit  can 
never  wholly  be  eradicated,  nor  indeed  is  ito  eradication  produc- 
tive of  unmixed  good.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  society  of 
men  so  penetrated  by  philoBophical  cuhnre  as  to  have  become 
incapable  of  inventing  and  receiving  l^eudaiy  tales  in  some  shape 
or  other. 

§  6.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Legends  of  Koman  history  were 
long  repeated  and  regarded  as  sober  historic  tratfas.     Some  keen- 
sighted  critics  were  excited  to  examine  them,  and  they  proved 
by  a  long  and  carefiil  investigation  that  they  had  no  claim  to  be 
so  r^arded.f      Impoesibilities  were  pointed  out,  dUcrepancies 
of  time  and  &ct  noted,  variations  of  the  same  stoiy,  as  told  by 
*  See  Coleridge's  translation  of  ScMllor's  WoBeTUiem,  act  !i.  sc  4 : — 
"  The  intelligiblo  tbmn  of  onciont  poetf^ 
The  Ikir  hnmanities  of  old  religion,' 
The  power,  the  beaaty,  imd  £e  mqraty, 
That  had  their  haunts  In  d^  or  piny  monntaiii, 
Or  fiwBSt  by  alow  stream,  or  pebWy  spring, 
Or  chaaias  uid  wat'ir  depths ; — all  these  have  vauish'd ; 
They  live  no  longer  m  the  &ith  of  reason  I" 
f  The  flcst,  and  ^ntibably  the  ablest,  of  these  sceptical  critica  was  Perizoniu^ 
a  (lerman.    But  his  work  (Animadiiisrnonei  Hutorica)  waa  written  in  I«(in, 
and  addieMed  only  to  the  learned.     Qianbattieta  Tico,  an  Italian  of  extnioi^ 
dlnary  geoiua,  mixed  np  his  historical  iqieciilations  with  ao  much  of  mysticiBni 
and  obscurity,  Chat  they  also  produced  but  little  eOecL     The  person  who  next 
shook  the  credit  of  the  old  Roman  history  was  the  Prenehman  Beauftiit,  who, 
with  the  clear  and  cool  calculation  of  hia  nation,  made  the  disarepancies  and 
variations  clear  to  Uie  least  attentiTe^  In  hU  easy,  Sur  ClncertUade  de  tHif- 
toire  Somaing.     It  is  characteristic  at  least,  that  he  was  first  stimulated  to  his 
investigations  by  national  piqu&    He  was  mdignant  at  the  tale  that  the  brave 
Gauls  of  Brennus  were  defeated  by  Camillas,  and  his  successful  confutation 
of  thia  legend  led  him  on  to  more  adTeaturoUBdigbts.     The  Immediate  results 
of  bis  woric  may  be  seen  in  the  bistodeeof  Hoiric  and  Fetguson. 
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different  vriten,  brooght  forward.  Even  in  ancient  times  the 
miraculoiu  Dstare  of  many  of  these  Legends  was  &  BtumbUn^- 
block  to  sober  annalists.  The  coarse  these  writen  took  id 
ancient  times  was  what  we  now  know  by  the  name  of  rationalism. 
They  retained  all  the  statements  of  the  legends,  but  explained 
them  BO  u  to  sait  common  prose.  The  Qolden  Fleece  was  a  ship 
in  which  Medea  and  Jason  escaped ;  the  Bull  was  a  ship  in  which 
Earopa  was  carried  off  by  Jove,  and  so  fortii.  In  Qrecian  litera- 
ture the  chief  rationalist  was  named  Eohemeroe;  in  Roman  L. 
C^umioB  Piso  played  the  same  part. 

§  7.  Bat  the  modem  critics  who  showed  the  discrepancies  and 
Tariations  of  the  ancient  Legends  took  a  different  course.  It  was 
not  tlie  marvellous  and  supernatural  incidcnta  that  attracted 
their  notice ;  for  after  all  there  are  not  many  of  such  kind  in 
Roman  annals.  It  was  ihe  manifest  falsehood  of  many  of  the 
earlv  stories,  which  attracted  notice, — the  exaltation  of  indivi- 
dual heroes,  the  concealment  of  defeats  and  losses  oa  the  part  of 
Rome.  The  most  Btriking  among  these  inventions,  as  we  shall 
show  below,  are  the  stories  of  Porsenna  and  Camillus.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  these  discoveries  was,  that  for  a  time  the  annals 
of  early  Roman  history  were  passed  over  in  almost  contemptuous 
silence.  It  was  then  that  Kicbnhr  arose.  He  acknowledged 
the  sagacity  of  these  critics,  and  conceded  to  them  that  ths 
early  history,  if  regarded  as  an  actual  narrative  of  facts,  was 
wholly  unmil ;  but  he  refused  to  throw  it  all  aside  as  arbitrary 
fiction.  He  showed  that  the  early  history  of  Rome,  like  that  of 
all  nations,  was  mythical  or  l^endary,  containing  a  poetical 
account  of  the  first  ages  of  the  city,  and  not  a  sober  historical  nar- 
rative ;  but  the  legendary  traditions  of  the  Roman  people  pard- 
cnlarly  are,  he  contended,  so  rich  and  bo  beautiful,  that  they  ^ve 
an  insight  into  the  early  genius  of  the  people  which  would  never 
have  been  divined  from  the  imitative  literature  which  has  been 
handeJ  down  as  Roman.  Moreover,  mingled  up  with  the  poetic 
legends  of  which  we  speak,  Uiere  are  accounts  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  undeniably  existed,  such  as  the  regulations  attributed 
to  Romulus  and  Numa,  and  the  popolar  reforms  of  which  the 
elder  Tarquin  and  Serrios  Tollius  are  the  reputed  authors. 
There  are  also  great  works,  in  part  remaining  to  the  present 
day,  of  which  these  Legends  tell — such  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
tiie  Substructions  of  the  Capitol,  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tollius. 
Here  we  have  realities  whica  cannot  be  put  aside  as  cliildien's 
tales. 

g  8,  At  present  we  have  only  to  estimate  the  relation  which 
the  chronicles  of  Regal  Rome  b*^r  to  actual  historical  fact. 

'Dte  reigns  of  the  seven  Kings  hare  been  thrown  into  fonr 
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chapters  parposely.  Each  of  these  sections  presents  a  legendary 
character  of  its  own.  The  accoonts  of  Romalus  and  Numa  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Tallos  and  Ancos ;  and  all  these  differ 
more  widely  from  the  chronicle  of  the  first  Tarquin  and  of  Seirioa; 
while  the  story  of  the  last  Tarqnin  brings  os  into  the  atmosphere 
of  romance  in  which  we  move  during  the  first  centnry  and  a  half 
of  the  Republic. 

§  9.  The  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa  are  in  the  realm  of  pure 
mytholwy.  Romulos,  like  JEobm,  is  the  son  of  a  god ;  Numa, 
like  Anchisea,  is  the  favoured  lover  of  a  goddess.  Romulus  is  the 
man  of  force,  for  Roma  (^f"j)  sienifies  strength  and  vigour, 
Numa  is  the  man  of  taw,  for  numns  [y6fio^)  signifies  lam.  Under 
these  typical  names  is  embodied,  in  beantifiil  legends,  the  origin  of 
the  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions  of  Rome.  How  long 
a  period  is  thus  symbolised,  or  how  many  generations  of  kings,  it 
is  impossible  to  guess. 

But  under  the  mythical  story  of  these  reigns  we  may  clearly 
discern  historical  truth.  Wo  see  in  them  a  continual  struggle 
between  the  original  Latin  infiuence  and  tlie  Sabine.  Romulus 
the  Roman  founds  the  city,  and  is  obliged  to  admit  into  partner- 
ship Titos  tiie  Sabine,  who  occupies  boUi  the  Qairinal  and  Satur- 
nian  HJIU.  Then  Titns  is  slaiu  Iw  latins,  and  the  Roman  King 
Trains  ascendancy  for  a  time.  But  he  is  carried  miraculously 
trom  the  earth,  is  worshipped  under  a  Sabine  name,  and  a  Sabine 
king  sacceeds.  Here  we  trace  the  indisputable  symptoms  of 
Sabine  conquest  The  admission  of  Sabines  into  the  city  at  all 
sn^ests  this;  their  occupation  of  the  stronghold  on  the  Satumian 
Hiir  confirms  it ;  the  assumption  of  a  Sabine  name  by  the  Roman 
king,  and  the  appellation  of  Qniritea  given  to  the  united  citizens, 
prove  it.* 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  early  institutions  of  Rome  are 
Sabine  rather  than  LAtin.  The  religious  ordinances  of  Numa 
are  confessedly  so.    There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  same  is 

*  Above,  ChapL  i  S  10,  Qoirites  has  been  rendered  "  Men  of  the  Spear," 
aocordinK  to  the  flrat  derivatioD  thus  quoted  from  Ovid.  It  is  objected  tbat 
this  appdlatioo,  nhidt  is  always  used  of  the  Komatis  in  their  eitni  capaeUy, 
while  M  Mmqnenxs  they  are  alwajs  called  Fopuh^  Bomsnos,  ill  accords  with 
this  explanadoo.  In  answer,  it  is  su^estad  that  the  tenn  Quirites,  original^ 
meaning  "  united  warrion^"  lost  its  warlike,  and  retainad  onl;  its  politioJ, 
sense  of  union.  From  the  notion  or  noiou  or  brotherhood,  it  rollows  (which  is 
the  lact)  that  the  sii^iular  Qoiris  was  uot  properly  used  at  alL  Niebuhr  sup- 
pcees  that  the  common  pbrMe^  Afxitw  RotMtm  QuiriUt,  stood  Ibr  Populus 
Bomauns  et  Qi^le^  acconyng  to  the  forms  of  andent  Latin.  Sut,  on  the 
above  hjpotheais,  this  cannot  he  BO.  Qniritee  can  hardly  denote  a  body  dis- 
tinct frraa  Fopulus  Bomanus ;  and  the  phrase  must  he  eoiuvalent  to  Pop.  Bom. 
Qniritium,  which  Is  not  unftequent.  See  tlw  proof  in  Becker^  Somtm  Artti- 
quiHa,  vol.  'i.  part  L  page  21,  f^j. 
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trae  also  of  the  social  and  political  rcgalstions  attributed  to 
Bomulua. 

For  example,  the  relations  of  Patrons  and  Clients  almost  neces- 
sarily imply  a  conquering  and  a  conquered  people.  The  Clients 
we  may  presume  to  be  the  Aborigines,  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  first  re- 
duced by  Oscans,  and  afterwards  by  Sabines.  On  the  conquest  by 
the  Sabmes,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  chief  Oscan  families  were 
admitted  to  equality  widi  the  conquerors,  either  at  once  or  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  :  while  the  mass  of  the  Osco-Fela^an 
population  sank  into  the  condition  of  Russian  serfs  or  of  feudal 
vassals. 

Something  not  very  dissimilar  occurred  after  the  coni^uest  of 
England  by  William  the  Norman.  The  great  Saxon  famihes  were 
not  doomed  to  ruin  by  the  Conqueror  till  a  wide-spread  rebellioa 
had  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  retain  his  power  but  by  fear: 
and  even  then  the  French  wars  soon  promoted  an  equality  between 
the  Norman  lords  and  the  Saxon  chiefs,  while  the  mass  of  the 
nation  remained  in  a  state  of  serfdom.  It  is,  in  like  manner,  very 
probable  that  the  dominion  of  the  Sabines  was  relaxed,  in  conse- 
quence of  war  with  their  neightKiars  the  Latins  and  Etruscans; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  patriotism  of  later  Roman  miustrelB 
may  have  confounded  the  Sabines  with  their  own  progenitors ;  just 
as  the  Norman-French  of  England  soon  learned  to  glory  in  the 
name  of  Englishmen. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  reigns  of 
Bomnlus  and  Numa  represents  a  period  of  Sabine  supremacy ; 
during  which  institutions  arose  of  Sabine  origin  and  character,  but 
BO  moulded  and  modified  as  to  suit  the  genius  of  the  combined 

C>ple  ;  and  that  slowly,  but  surely,  the  spirit  and  genius  of  tho 
tm  people  prevailed  over  the  smaller  numbers  of  their  Sabine 
conquerors,  just  as  the  s^rit  and  gcniua  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  gra- 
dually overpowered  the  Roman  i^nence. 

§  10.  The  reigns  of  Tullos  and  Ancus  present,  in  some  mear 
sure,  a  repetition  of  those  of  Romulus  and  Numa.  The  Roman 
King  dies  by  a  strange  and  sudden  death ;  the  Sabine  succeeds. 
But  the  miraculous  has  disappeared.  The  Kings  are  ordinary 
mortals,  not  the  sons  and  spouses  of  divinities ;  and  there  is. 
very  little  even  of  heroic  I^ud.  But  there  are  a  few  naked 
fiicts  which  are  no  doubt  historical.  The  destruction  of  Alba 
by  Tullns,  the  conquest  of  Folitorium  and  the  Latin  shore  by 
AncuB,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  an  independent  Commonalty 
by  the  side  of  their  Patrons  and  their  Clients,  are  evidently 
beyond  the  range  of  legendary  tales.  There  are  few  signs  here 
of  hostility  between  Latin  and  Sabine  interest  The  reigns  of 
TulluB  and  Ancns  seem  to  denote  a  period  in  which  the  two 
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natioDs,  though  BtUl  distinct,  wer&  goiDg  throagh  a  rapid  process 
of  Auion. 

J  I  11.  With  the  elder  Torquiu  and  Sernus  the  scene  changes 
denly.  The  differenc«B  between  Romans  and  Sabines  have  dia- 
appeared  ;  the  fusion  of  the  Rhamnian  and  Titian  tribes  is  com- 
plete. But  the  third  Tribe,  the  Lncerian,  whicli  the  L^nda 
(erroneoasly,  no  doubt,)  represent  as  coSval  with  the  other  two, 
and  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  in  a  sobordioate  position,  now 
staiiA  into  poUtical  life.  It  seems  originallv  to  have  been  of  a 
mixed  race,  partij  Etroscan,  partly  Latin,  tiiough  gradually'  the 
Latin  propondere^«d,  and  ibe  EUiiscan  element  at  length  dis- 
appeared. This  mixture  is  indicated  by  the  varrin|r  accoanta 
which  are  given  of  the  birthplace  and  &mily  of  Tarquui  and  Ser< 
vins.  The  former  ia  commonly  represented  as  an  Etruscan  emi' 
grant,  bat  one  Legend  calls  him  a  lAtin ;  the  tatter  is  generally 
T^iarded  as  a  Idtin,  bnt  one  Legend  makes  him  an  Etrascan  chie^ 
named  Mastama,  the  comrade  of  CseJes  Vibcnna.  Yet,  so  vague 
and  baffling  ia  the  language  of  these  Legends,  that  after  all  inves- 
tigations, nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  the  bulk  of  the  third 
Tribe  was  manifestly  Latin,  and  that  whatever  there  was  in  Rome 
of  Etruscan  decayed  and  vanished  away. 

Yet  it  is  GHtain  that,  under  tiieee  kings,  Rome  becune  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  monarchy,  extending  her  sway  over  Lower 
Etruria  and  all  Latium.  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  all  the  Legends,  but  also  most  convincingly  by  the 
great  works  which  stilt  remiun  to  attest  the  power  and  wealth  of 
those  who  execnted  them,  the  Cloacie  of  Tarquin,  the  walls  of  8er- 
vius,  and  the  great  extent  of  ground  enclosed  by  tfaem,  and  the 
plan  of  the  Capitoline  Temple.  To  this  subject  we  have  to  recur 
at  the  beginning  of  our  next  chapter. 

Further,  it  is  certain  that  under  these  kings  the  old  oligar- 
chical constitution  was  in  great  measure  superseded.  Anciently, 
the  Kings,  according  to  the  Sabine  rule,  had  been  the  ch1e&  m 
war ;  but  in  peace  their  power  was  almost  limited  to  the  duty  of 
presiding  in  the  oligarchical  assembly  of  the  Curie,  and  in  the 
Council  of  the  Senate.  Their  power  of  life  and  death  was  limited 
by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Curiate  Assembly  belonging  to 
every  burgess,  as  is  shown  in  the  legend  of  Horatius.  ButTar- 
quin  admitted  great  numbers  of  new  burgesses  to  leaven  the 
oligarchy,  and  Servius  remoulded  the  whole  population,  in  which 
the  independent  commonalty  now  formed  the  chief  part,  into  a 
new  political  bame.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  with  the  decrease 
in  the  power  of  tbe  OliMrchy  that  of  the  Kings  increased.  The 
reigns  of  Tarquin  the  Elder  and  Servius  represent  a  period  in 
which  the  old  Sabino-Roman  Oligarchy  gave  way  before  the  royal 
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pover,  sapportod  by  the  Latin  Pletw,  jost  as  in  Enriand  th« 
Commons  were  called  into  political  existence  by  the  Plantagenet 
kings  to  coant«rbalauce  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy. 

g  12.  The  reign  of  the  last  Tarquin  represento  the  consumma- 
tion of  thig  work.  Royalty  is  now  despotic  The  Plebeians 
having  served  the  purpose  of  lowering  tee  Oligarchy,  are  cast 
aside,  and  a  despotic  monarchy  orerrales  both  alike.  As  the 
reigns  of  TuUus  and  Ancus,  of  the  elder  Tarquin  and  Serviiu, 
though  they  present  much  of  real  political  interest,  are  almost 
empty  of  legendary  talcs,  so  the  accounts  of  the  last  Tarquin  are 
notning  but  a  series  of  Heroic  Legends,  beginning  with  the  death 
of  Servius,  and  closing  with  the  great  battle  of  Lake  Kegillns. 
All  that  wc  can  collect  from  these  L^nds  is,  tbat  Taronm  the 
I>e8pot  was  really  a  great  and  powerful  monarch,  a  man  or  ability 
and  enct^,  who  acknowledged  no  political  rights  except  those  of 
the  King,  and  who  fell  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  sndden 
bursts  of  passionate  indignation,  to  which  all  orders  of  a  nation  are 
somctimoB  roused  by  contumelious  oppression.  No  sooner  was  his 
fall  achieved,  than  the  disunion  of  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian 
Orders  disclosed  itself,  just  as  in  England  the  enmity  of  Churcb- 
men  and  Puritans,  who  had  combined  for  a  moment  against  the 
Stuarts,  broke  oat  with  doable  fiiry  aA«r  their  &II. 

g  13.  In  the  History  of  Rome  under  the  Patricians,  which  forms 
Hie  subject  of  our  next  Book,  we  have  still  to  deal  with  legendary 
narrative.  But  it  is  of  a  different  kind  to  that  which  meets  ns  in 
the  chronicle  of  regal  Rome.  "Diere  the  legends  are  mostly  na- 
tional, and  here  they  will  be  personal.  There  they  refer  to  dynas- 
ties and  the  changes  which  arose  from  feuds  between  conqucrois 
and  conquered ;  here  they  relate  chiefly  to  foreign  wars,  and  the 
prowess  of  patrician  heroes. 
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BOOK  11. 
ROME  UNDER  THE  PATRICIANS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


g  1.  Extent  of  Roman  power  at  Expulsion  of  Kings.  §  2.  It  M  with  Uo- 
narcby.  §  3.  Bomans  for  a  time  subject  to  Poneniuk  §  4.  Rome  no  loDger 
head  of  Lstiuoi:  vxemioa  of  Attiu  Clausiu  and  3000  Clients.  Narrow 
limits  of  Roman  Histor?  lor  next  ISO  yeas.  §  t>.  Campagna:  pestilential 
air.  g  6.  Leas  onheHltliy  in  undent  times,  g  T.  Nations  bolderlng  an 
plain  of  Rome:  Tusculum,  ^  g  8.  Lower  Apennines:  Fneaesti:  Tds- 
cians:  .£qnians:  Hemicana.     g  9.  Lower  Etruila. 

LI.  It  has  beeQ  incidentally  noticed  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
public,  a  BOrt  of  commercial  treaty  was  made  between  Rome 
on  the  one  part,  and  Carthage  on  the  other.  The  very  fact  of  a 
great  trading  city  like  C^thage  thinking  it  worth  while  to 
enter  into  snch  a  treaty  leads  us  to  look  on  Rome  with  very 
different  eyes  from  those  of  the  early  Annalists.    It  is  evident 
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that  she  most  h&ve  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Medi- 
temmean.  The  general  impreaaion  raised  by  the  mere  existence 
of  snch  a  treaty,  is  mnch  strengthened  by  ite  articles,  so  &r  as 
they  have  been  preserved  to  us.  It  appears  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians on  their  part  bonnd  themselves  to  make  no  settlement  b>r 
trading  parposea  on  the  coast  of  Latium  and  Campaiiia,  while 
the  Romans  on  their  part  covenanted  not  to  sail  along  the 
African  coast  soathnard  of  the  Hermtean  promontory.  This 
jcalonsy  of  maritime  interference  on  the  side  of  Carthage  shows 
that  Rome,  or  her  Etruscan  sovereign  at  least,  most  have  been 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  naval  force.  Again,  Ac  Latins 
are  in  the  treaty  expressly  called  the  "snbjecta"  of  Rome,  which 
confinns  the  statements  of  the  Roman  Annalists  that  all  Latium 
was  reduced  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  later  kings. 

g  2.  It  is  probable,  then,  on  Uie  one  band,  that  the  Tarquins 
and  Servius  ruled  a  considerable  kingdom,  which  certainly  included 
all  Latium,  and  probably  also  great  part  of  Etmria. 

It  is,  on  the  other  band,  certain  uat  this  dominion  fell  with  the 
monarchy. 

§  3.  The  war  with  Porsenna  and  the  Etruscans  shows  that 
Etmria,  whatever  was  the  case  before,  was  now  certainly  not 
subject  to  Rome ;  nay,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Romans 
tliemselveB  became  for  a  time  subject  to  the  Etruscan  yoke. 
We  have  heard  the  legend  of  Porsenna  as  it  is  related  by  Roman 
bards.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  truth  has  been  much  distorted. 
The  tales  of  Horatius,  of  Mucius,  of  Clcelia,  are  noble  poetry, 
and  stir  the  youthful  heart  with  no  ungenerous  fire.  Yet  we 
must  confess  Uiat  Porsenna  conquered  Rome,  and  held  it  for  a 
time  at  least  under  an  iron  rule.  Tacitus,  the  greatest  of  Roman 
historians,  lets  drop  the  fact  that  "the  city  itself  was  surren- 
dered" to  the  Etruscan  monarch  ;*  another  writer  tells  ns,  that 
the  war  lasted  three  years  :f  the  legend  itself  obscurely  con- 
fesses that  Rome  at  this  time  lost  its  Trans-Tiberine  pagi, 
and  that  Porsenna  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  by  the  pre- 
sent of  an  ivory  throne,  a  sceptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  robe  of 
state,  the  very  marks  of  Etruscan  monarchy  introduced  at  Rome 
by  the  elder  Tartjuin :  and,  lastly,  Pliny  expressly  cites  the  treaty, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  Porsenna  forbade  the  lUtmans  to  use  any 
iron  except  for  implements  of  husbandry  .J 
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This  dominioii  of  the  Gtraecatis  over  Rome  did  not  continue 
lone;  for,  soon  after,  Forscnna  was  defeated  and  slain  before  the 
Latin  city  of  Aricia ;  and  then  it  was,  donbtteee,  that  the  Bomans 
seized  and  sold  all  the  goods  of  the  king  on  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands.*  Bnt  it  was  not  till  long  aAer  that  they  reconqaered 
the  Veientine  pagi  which  they  had  lo«t. 

g  4.  So  also,  notwithstAnding  the  trinmph  of  Lake  Regillus,  it 
is  certain  that  Rome  do  longer  was  the  head  of  I«tiiun.  The 
Latin  cities  Tnscalnn:i,  Lanuvinm,  Corioli,  and  others,  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  Fomm,  asserted  their  independence ; 
not  to  Bpeak  of  Tibnr,  Prtenest^,  and  others,  which  were  more 
remote.  The  only  accession  to  her  territory,  amid  all  these 
losses,  arose  from  the  voluntary  nnion  of  some  Sabines  with 
their  old  compatriots  at  Rome.  Most  of  the  Sabine  tribes  in 
proximity  with  Rome  supported  the  Latins  in  their  revdt  Bat 
a  powerfal  chief  of  the  name  of  Attos  Clausus,  with  a  following 
of  no  less  than  three  thousand  clients,  joined  himself  to  the 
Romans,  and  himself  became  a  Roman.  Ue  aod  his  followers 
were  settled  in  a  Sabine  district  beyond  the  Anio,  which  was  con- 
stitated  as  a  local  tribe; — the  number  of  the  Tribes  being  thus 
raised  to  Twenty-one.f  Rome,  then,  now  appesrs  as  mistress  only 
of  a  small  territory  on  th6  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  next 
century  and  a  half  of  her  history  is  occupied  in  reconquering  thftt 
which  she  had  lost :  and  though  still  the  narrative  is  much  mixed 
up  with  legendary  tales,  yet  the  people  with  whom  she  deals,  and 
the  land  which  she  wins,  are  real  and  aubetantial  things,  and  re- 
main in  her  poesesuon  for  ever.  Here  then  it  will  be  convenient 
and  instructive  for  the  stndent  to  panse,  and  take  a  geographical 
survey  of  the  Roman  territory  and  its  adjacent  lands. 

§  6.  The  city  of  Rome  stMids  at  the  vei^  of  a  small  island  of 
tertiary  formation  in  ihe  midst  of  a  long  tract  of  volcanic 
country,  which  stretches  from  the  Pontine  Marshes  on  the  south 
to  Acquapendente,  a  town  of  modem  Tuscany,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  the  Volsinian  lake.  The  laud  dong  the  coast'liue  of 
this  tract,  from  Civita  Vecchia,  the  port  of  modem  Rome, 
to  Capo  Circello,  is  flat  and  low.  But  the  land  rises  gra- 
dually inland,  till  at  Rome  the  genend  level  is  considerably 
above  tJie  sea.  To  one  standing  upon  the  Capitol,  the  view  to- 
wards Tuscany  is  immediately  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which 

*  HeDoe  "to  sell  the  goods  of  Einf;  Fonsaia,"  became  a  proverb  at  Borne 
Ibr  despoiling  an  enemy.  JAvj  attempts  to  explain  the  phrase  in  actxndance 
with  the  legend,  which  represents  Rome  as  never  having  yielded  to  the  king. 

f  It  probably  was  the  CruBtniniDe  or  Crustumeruui,  tbe  first  that  did  not 
bear  the  name  of  a  Patridan  Qens.  See  Ohapt  iil  §  SO,  Note,  whence  i% 
wU  be  seen  tiiat  a  (Soudtna  Tribe  alreaiSj  eziated. 
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skirt  the  Tiber  on  the  west  The  height  directly  «e«t  Of  the 
Capitol  is  Mont  Jftnicnlum ;  northward,  and  being  the  Campus 
Martins,  is  the  Vatican  hiU;  while  still  further  north  appears 
the  more  considerable  eminence  of  Mont  Marius,  Due  north, 
the  view  up  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  is  closed  by  the  noble  maas  of 
Soracte.  From  thb  point  round  to  the  sea,  that  is  on  tbe  north- 
east, cast,  and  soath,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  extent  of  plain, 
properly  called  the  Compagna  di  Roma. 

Viewed  from  the  heights  of  Borne,  this  plain  appears  level  and 
unbroken.  But  the  traveUer  who  passes  over  it  finds  it  rising 
and  fiilling  in  constant  undulations,  while  in  tlie  hollows,  here  and 
there,  small  streams  creep  sluggishly  towards  the  Tiber  or  Anio 
through  broken  banks  fringed  with  broom  and  other  low-grow- 
ing planta.  He  sees  but  few  portions  of  this  plain  under  cultivs- 
tion,  though  it  produces  a  liuoriaut  herbage.  Houses,  there  are 
scarcely  any,  trees  almost  none,  to  break  the  dreary  monotony; 
and  the  peasants  whom  he  meets,  few  and  (ax  between,  give  suffi- 
cient reason  for  this  desolation  in  their  unhealthy  looks  and  listless 
bearing, 

T^e  part  of  this  plain  which  on  .the  west  is  bounded  by  the 
course  of  the  Tiber,  from  beyond  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  was 
the  famous  Ager  Komanus,  and  formed  the  narrow  district  to 
which  wo  find  its  limits  reduced  after  the  wars  which  followed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  Its  eastern  boondaiy  cannot  be 
distinctly  ascertained;  but  it  was  formed  hj  a  waving  line 
which  ran  from  below  Tivoli  to  Ardea,  at  a  mean  breadth  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles;  its  wbole  area  being  not  larger  than  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  On  enquiry  into  its  present  condition,  we  learn 
that  this  district  is  distributed  into  four  or  five  and  twenty 
&nns;  that  the  land  in  each  &rm  is  divided  into  seven  portions, 
each  of  which  is  ploughed  up  in  rotation  for  a  grain  crop,  ana 
then  it  is  left  to  resume  the  natural  herbage  which  soon  clothes  it 
again  without  the  help  of  man ;  so  that  not  above  one-seventh 
part  of  the  whole  is  under  tillage  at  once.  Wo  are  further  in- 
formed that  the  country  is  thus  left  desolate  because  of  the  malaria 
or  pestilential  Amoaphere  which  pervades  it;  that  few  or  none  of 
the  tenant-farmers  who  occupy  the.  land  are  hardy  enough  to 
reside  upon  their  farms;  that  the  peasants  who  reap  tbe  crops 
come  down  for  the  express  purpose  from  the  upland  valleys  on  the 
north,  and  suffer  much  from  low  fever  and  disease  during  the 
time  that  they  are  thus  occupied ;  that  when  the  crop  is  housed, 
all  flee  Uie  pestilential  soil,  except  some  few  who  haunt  spectre- 
like  the  ruinooB  remains  of  its  ancient  towns.* 
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g  6.  It  is  a  natnral  and  ineritable  tboaght,  Uiat,  in  the  Roman 
times,  the  physical  condition  of  this  country  mtut  have  been 
different ;  for  every  eminence  was  then  crowned  with  a  town  or 
village,  and  many  of  the  broken  cliff-like  banks  formed  citadels, 
like  the  Hills  <^  Rome.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  in  ancient 
times  the  country  was  nnbealthy  and  uninviting;*  but  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  tnat  it  is  mot«  anhealthy  now,  and  lliat  Rome 
itMlf  was  in  those  days  less  exposed  to  uie  influence  of  malaria 
than  at  present  Wnat  is  not  less  striking  is,  that  hitherto 
the  causes  of  this  malaria  have  baffled  the  researches  of 
science.  It  does  not  arise  from  marshy  exhalations;  for  the 
soil  of  the  Campagna  is  as  dry  in  the  present  day  as  it  was 
when  Livy  descnbed  it.  It  can  hardly  Iw  due  to  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  volcanic  soil  with  mephitic  vapour ;  for,  thougn 
it  appears  that  the  volcanic  district  of  Etruria,  now  called 
the  Maremma,  is  equally  unhealthy,  and  presents  a  similar 
aspect  of  forlorn  desolation,  yet  no  snch  evil  attacks  other 
volcanic  soils,  as  Campania  or  Sicily;  nor  will  this  hy[>othen8 
account  for  the  increase  of  the  pla^o  In  modem  times.  The 
causes  suggested  for  this  increase  are :  first,  the  n^ected  culture 
of  the  land;  secondly,  the  destruction  of  trees  and  natural 
belter  from  the  sun  and, wind;  thirdly,  the  want  of  all  protec- 
tion to  those  who  brave  the  climate  from  the  sudden  cold  that 
at  Bunsel  follows  the  intense  heat  of  the  day.  Instances  are 
alleged  to  show  that  if  good  houses  are  built,  if  till^^  is  promoted 
in  their  neighbonrhood,  and  trees  encouraged  around  them,  and 
if  the  inhabitants  avoid  the  air  daring  sunset  and  at  night,  life 
may  bo  enjoyed  in  the  Camp^na  even  at  the  present  day 
without  constant  liability  to  fever  in  the  hot  season.f  But 
social  mismanagement  seems  to  have  combined  with  nature  tj> 
desolate  this  region.  Under  the  Romans  themselves  of  a  later  day, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  throw 
largo  districts  into  pastures,  and  people  it  witn  flocks  tended  by 
slave-shepherds; — for  it  must  be  noticed  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
the  air  so  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  human  frame  is  not 
hurtful  to  tiie  cattle.     This  system,  introduced  of  old,  still  pre- 

*  Cicero  (De  BepMicd,  iL  G)  earn  that  Bomulus  "  locum  delefi;it  in  regione 
peslilente  nlubrem."  And  livj  (viL  38)  reprtseats  discontenteil  Bomans  as 
declaring  that  they  were  weaiied  or  singling  "  in  pestilente  stqoe  arido  dr- 
cnm  urbem  solo."  Compare  the  reasoiu  givoa  agiunst  removing  to  Veii,  v. 
G4.  Strabo,  a  Qreek,  speaks  itiil  more  disparagin^j  of  the  situatiaQ<f  Borne. 
It  was,  be  sa^  matter  of  neoeasitf,  rather  than  oT  choice. 

f  The  reviewer  above  refeired  to  quotes  such  cases;  and  Dr.  Arnold,  mi 
the  aathorit7  of  Chevalier  BnoBen,  mendona  the  great  improvementa  that  have 
been  made  on  the  lands  of  the  Dnke  of  Zagaroki  (near  Palestrina)  by  pomot- 
log  tillage  and  pennanent  occapation.    HitL  of  Kimit,  i.  p.  007. 
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rails.  And  thoogli  it  is  likely  that  no  natural  eviU  would  have 
dispeopled  the  Camp^^na,  any  mora  than  they  have  dispeopled 
Vera  Cruz  or  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azo^  yet  vhen  the  misrule 
of  man  seconds  the  visitation  of  God,  and  when  once  such  a  coun- 
try has  lost  its  inhabitants,  it  is  little  to  be  expect«d  that  it  will 
again  be  reclaimed  from  its  state  of  desolation.* 

g  7.  We  wiU  now  notice  the  different  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
verges  of  this  celebrated  district,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will 
return  to  the  Capitol. 

A  little  to  tAe  south  of  east  the  plain  is  interrupted  by  a 
beautiful  range  of  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  and  by  themselves 
from  its  Bur&ce.  This  is  the  volcanic  range  so  well  known  as 
the  Alban  Hills.  The  highest  peak,  measuring  about  3000  feet, 
was  anciently  crowned  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the 
common  sanctuary  of  the  I^tin  nation ;  and  on  the  ridge,  of 
which  it  forms  the  culminating  point,  once  lay  the  town  of  Alba 
Longa.  In  two  hollows,  to  the  south-west,  are  found  the  Alban 
lake  and  the  lake  of  Nemus  (Nemi),  being  both  of  them  formed 
by  accumulations  of  wat«r  in  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  On 
a  sepaiate  ridge  to  the  norUi  lay  Tuscnlum  (Frascati),  one  of  the 
Latin  cities  which  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins :  Corioli  and  Lavininm  were  situated  on  similar  emi- 
nences to  the  south. 

g  8.  A  line,  drawn  along  t&e  map  of  Italy  from  helow  Namia 
down  the  Hber,  then  across  the  Sabine  countnr  to  Tibur,  and 
so  past  Prsneste  and  Signia  to  Terracina,  marks  the  edge  of 
a  continuous  chain  of  hlBs  which  bound  the  plain  of  Latium. 
This  is  formed  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Ancient  Limestone,  which 
rises  from  under  a  broad  and  many-ridged  mass  of  the  more 
Recent  system,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  map.  These  united 
formations  constitute  the  lower  range  of  Apennines,  while 
on  the  other  nde  of  the  more  Recent  mass  again  eme^  &o 
Ancient  Limestone  rocks  of  the  main  chain.  It  is  £e  de- 
scent down  the  face  of  this  lower  ndge  which  forms  the  beau- 
tifal  cascade  of  the  Anio  at  Tibur  (Tivoli).  At  Fneneste,  the 
ridge  sinks  and  leta  the  eye  into  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  (Sacco), 
which  runs  eastward  to  join  the  Liris.  Pnenest^  (Falestrinaj 
itself  stands  on  a  bold  projecting  eminence,  in  the  gap  fonned 
by  the  sinking  of  the  hills.  Now  this  natural  division  of  the 
range  which  we  call  the  Lower  Apeninnea,  corresponds  to  its 
political  division  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  The  range 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Trerus  and  Terracina  was  the  hill 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  stretched  across  the  Lins  to  Sora  and 

*  BdirimrgK  Bevievi,  as  abcrre,  pp.  S6,  61 ;  AmOld'a  SMory  of  SenM,  i. 
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Aipiunm.  The  upper  part  from  the  Anio  Dorthwarda,  was  Uie 
CoontiT  of  the  .^Iquians,  reaching  beyond  Csrseoli  and  Allia,  and 
including  the  Fucme  lake  (lake  of  Celano),  the  largest  piece  of 
water  in  the  Apennine  ranse.  Between  these  two  tribes,  thst  is 
between  the  Trenu  and  uie  Anio,  lajr,  wedged  in  their  upland 
valley,  the  HemicanB.  The  Vobcians  and  the  .^quiauB  were 
probably  Opican  tribes,  of  the  same  race  with  the  AumncanB, 
who  lay  behind  the  Volsciau  hills  in  the  mountainoos  tract  which 
leads  into  Campania ;  whereas  the  Hernicans,  a  brave  and  inde- 
pendent tribe,  were  of  Sabine  blood.  The  mountains  to  the 
north-«ast  abont  Beate  np  to  Amitemnni,  are  the  ancient  homes 
of  the  Sabines ;  and  from  theae  mountains  descended,  according 
to  tradition,  the  first  occupants  of  Borne  and  Latinm.  Close 
above  Amitemnm  rises  the  wild  mass  of  Monte  Gomo,  and  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Apennine  range.  For  six  mouths  of  the 
year  the  central  ridges  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  snow- 
capped summits. 
§  9.  Beyond  the  ridge  which  has  been  described  as  barring 
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all  view  towards  ancient  Etrnria  on  the  west  and  north-west,  lay 
what  we  may  call  Lower  Etruria.  This  district,  lying  between  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Tiber  aod  the  sea,  is  separated  ttom  Upper 
Etmria  by  a  range  of  volcaoic  hills,  which  strike  across  the  coun- 
try at  right  angles  to  the  Apennine  valleys.  They  formed  an  un- 
froonented  tract,  then  called  the  Ciminian  Forest,  beyond  which 
no  Romans  for  maity  years  after  dared  to  penetrate.  It  is  from  tho 
eastern  edge  of  this  range,  now  called  ihe  heights  of  Viterbo,  that 
the  traveller  from  Florence  obtains  his  first  view  of  the  Campi^fna. 
Below  these  hills  was  the  country  occupied  by  the  Vcientmes 
and  tho  Faliscans.  Beyond  them  again,  the  places  of  chief  note 
were  Sutrium  and  Nepete;  and  towards  the  sea  lay  the  low  lands 
of  the  men  of  Ciero,  a  city  which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
history  of  Rome.  Veil  was  not  more  than  twelve  miles  distant 
from  the  walls  of  Rome. 

With  this  geographical  sketch,  which  should  be  verifled  by  a 
comparison  with  the  map  annexed,  all  the  pn^ess  of  Rome  in 
foreign  conquest  may  readily  be  followed  for  the  next  century  and 
a  half.  Her  arms,  in  that  period,  never  travelled  further  than 
twenty  miles  from  Rome ;  generally  their  action  t«ok  place  in  a 
much  more  circumscribed  sphere. 


trOa  of  Neml,  lookbg  or 
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CHAPTER    Vir. 

THK  TRIBUNATE. 

g  1.  Character  of  straggle  between  Ordera.  g  3.  f 
border  wars,  not  Hhared  bj  Fntriciang.  g  3.  AH  power  gradaall;  runmed 
byPatriduiB.  g4.  Fatridansan  exclusive  Caste:  pcJTilege  of  GoiuiiibiiuiL 
g  G.  FlebeUna  flnt  roused  by  severe  Laws  of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  g  6. 
PatridatM  chief  Grediton,  Plebeians  Debtors,  g  T.  Stoiy  of  incident  wMcb 
gave  rise  to  Tribunate:  Appius  Claudius,  leader  of  Fatriolaas,  deceiree 
Plebeians,  g  8.  Secession  of  Plebeians  to  ICons  Sacer.  g  S.  Menenius 
Agrippa:  Fable  of  Belly  and  Uembeis.  g  10.  Peace  restored:  two  Tri- 
bunes to  be  cfaceen  as  Protectors  c^  Plebeians,  g  11.  looompletttneas  irf 
Proteotioo.     g  13.  Plebeian  .£dileB. 

§  1.  In  the  following  chapters  of  this  Book  we  shall  have  to 
record,  not  only  the  slow  at«ps  by  which  tiie  Romans  recovered 
dominion  over  their  neighbours,  but  also  tlie  long-contiuued 
Btru^le  by  which  tho  Plebeians  raised  themselves  to  a  level  with 
the  Patricians,  who  had  again  become  the  dominant  caste  at 
Rome.  Mixed  up  with  legeudaiy  tatea  as  the  history  still  is, 
enough  is  nevertheless  preserved  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
who  love  to  look  upou  a  brave  people  pursuing  a  worthy  object 
with  patient  but  earnest  resolution,  never  flindiing,  yet  seldom 
injuting  their  good  cau*e  by  reckless  violence.  To  an  English- 
man tEa  history  ought  to  be  especially  dear;  for  more  than 
any  other  in  the  annals  of  the  world  does  it  resemble  the  long- 
eadurinr  constancy  and  sturdy  determination,  the  temperate 
will-  and  noble  self-control,  with  which  the  Commons  of  bis  own 
country  secured  their  rights.  It  was  by  a  stru^lc  of  this 
nature,  pursued  throngb  a  century  and  a  hal^  that  the  character 
of  the  Roman  people  was  moulded  into  that  form  of  strength  and 
eneigy,  which  throw  back  Hannibal  to  Uie  coasts  of  Atnca,  and 
in  half  a  century  more  made  them  nutsters  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore, 

§  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  wars  that  followed  the  Ex- 
palsion  of  the  Tarquins,  with  the  loss  of  territory  that  accom- 
panied them,  must  nave  reduced  all  orders  of  men  at  Rome  to 
great  distress.  But  those  who  most  suffered  were  the  Plebeians. 
The  Plebeians  at  that  time  cousisted  entirely  of  landholders,  great 
and  small,  and  husbandmen ;  for  in  tboM  times  the  practice  of 
trades  and  mechanical  arts  was  considered  unworthy  of  a  free- 
born  man.    Some  of  the  Plebeian  families  were  as  wealthy  as  any 
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among  tho  PatridanB ;  bat  the  hums  of  them  vere  petty  yeoman, 
who  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  small  fiirms,  and  were  solely 
dependent  for  a  living  on  their  own  Umbe,  their  own  thrift  ana 
indnstry.  .  Most  of  £em  lived  in  the  villages  and  small  towns, 
which  in  those  times  were  thickly  sprinUed  over  the  slopes  of 
the  Campa^na. 

The  Patriciana,  on  the  other  hand,  resided  chiefly  within  the 
city.  If  slaves  were  few  as  yet,  they  had  the  labour  of  their  Clients 
available  to  till  their  farms;  and  through  their  Clienta  also  they 
were  enabled  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  practice  of  trading  and 
craAs,  which  personally  neither  they  nor  the  Plebeians  would  stoop 
to  pursue.  Beeidea  these  sonrcea  of  prc^t,  they  had  at  this  time 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Public  I^nd,  a  subject  on  which  we  shall 
have  to  speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  At  present,  it  will  be 
BufiBcient  to  say,  that  the  Public  Land  now  spoken  of  had  been 
the  Grown  Land  or  Regal  Domain,  which  on  the  expolaion  of  the 
Kings  had  been  forfeited  to  the  State.  The  Patricians  being  in 
possession  of  idl  actnal  power,  engrossed  posseBsion  of  it,  and  seem 
'  to  have  ptud  a  very  small  quit-r^t  to  the  treasury  for  this  great 
advantage. 

Besides  this,  the  neceasi^  of  service  in  the  army,  or  militia 
(as  it  might  more  justly  be  cdled),  acted  veir  differently  on 
the  rich  landholder  and  the  small  yeoman.  Ilie  latter,  being 
called  ont  with  sword  and  spear  for  the  snmmer's  campugn,  as 
his  turn  came  round,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  &rm  nncared 
for,  and  his  crop  could  only  be.  reaped  by  the  kind  aid  of  neigh- 
bours; whereas  the  rich  proprietor,  by  bis  Clients  or  his  hired 
labonrers,  could  render  the  required  military  service  withont 
robbing  his  land  of  his  own  labour.  Moreover,  the  territory  of 
Rome  was  so  narrow,  and  the  enemy's  borders  so  close  at  hand, 
that  any  night  the  stont  yeoman  might  find  himself  reduced  to 
beggary,  by  seeing  his  crops  destroyed,  his  cattle  driven  away, 
and  his  homestead  burnt  in  a  sudden  foray.  The  Patricians 
and  rich  Plebeians  were,  it  is  troe,  exposed  to  the  same  contin- 
gencies. But  wealth  will  always  provide  some  defence ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  laiger  proprietors  provided  places 
of  reiiige,  into  which  they  could  drive  their  cattle,  and  secure 
much  of  their  property,  such  as  the  peel-toners  common  in  onr 
own  border  counties.  Thus  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients 
might  escape  the  storm  which  destroyed  the  isolated  yeoman. 
To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  Public  Land  seems  to  have 
been  mostly  in  pasturage,  and  therefore  the  property  of  the 
Patricians  must  have  chiefly  consisted  in  cattle,  which  was 
more  easily  saved  from  depredation  than  the  crops  of  the  Ple- 
beian,    Lastly,  the  profit  derived  from  the  tradea  and  business 
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of  th«ir  Clients,  being  secured  by  tbe  -walls  of  tlie  city,  gave  to 
the  Patoicians  the  comnuuxl  of  all  the  capital  that  coiild  exist 
in  a  state  of  society  so  simple  and  mde,  and  afforded  at  once 
a  means  of  repairing  their  own  loasM,  and  alao  of  obtaining  a 
dominion  over  the  poor  yeomeiu 

§  3.  For  some  time  after  the  expalsion  of  the  Tarqnins,  it  vss 
neceeeary  for  tbe  Patricians  to  treat  the  Plebeians  with  liberality. 
The  institations  of  "the  Commons'  King,"  King  Serrioe,  sus- 
pended by  Tarqnin,  were,  partially  at  least,  restored :  it  is  said 
eren  tjiat  one  of  the  firet  Consols  was  a  Plebeian,  and  that  he 
chose  several  of  the  leading  Plebeians  into  the  Senate.  But  after 
the  death  of  Porsenna,  and  when  the  fear  of  the  Tarqnins  ceased, 
all  these  flattering  signs  dis(^>eared.  The  Consuls  seem  still 
to  have  been  elected  bv  the  dentoriate  Assembly,  bat  the  Gor 
riate  Assembly  retained  in  their  own  handa  the  rif^t  (tf  con- 
ferring the  Imperinm,  which  amounted  to  a  positive  vrio  on  the 
election  by  the  larger  body.  All  the  names  of  the  early 
Consuls,  except  in  the  first  year  ,of  the  Bepnblic,  are  Patrician. 
Bnt  if  by  chance  a  Consul  di^>lB)'ad  popular  tendenciea,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Senate  and  I'atoicians  to  suqwnd  his  power 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator.  Thus,  practically,  the  Patri- 
cian Bo^esses  again  became  the  Populus  or  Body  Politic  of 
Borne. 

g  4.  It  must  here  not  be  foi^tten  that  this  dominant  body 
was  an  exclusive  caste ;  that  is,  it  consisted  of  a  limited  number 
of  noble  families,  who  allowed  none  of  their  members  to  many 
with  persons  bom  out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  order.  The  child 
of  a  Patrician  and  a  Plebeian,  or  of  a  Patrician  and  a  Client,  was 
not  considered  as  bom  in  lawful  wedlock;  and  however  proud 
the  blood  which  it  derived  from  one  parent,  the  child  sank  to  the 
condition  of  the  parent  of  lower  rank.  This  was  expressed  in 
Roman  langnage  by  saying,  that  there  was  no  Right  of  Connu* 
bium  between  Patricians  and  any  inferior  classes  of  men.  Nothing 
can  be  more  impolitic  than  such  restrictions  ;  nothing  more  hurt- 
ful even  to  those  who  count  it  their  privilege.  In  all  exclusive 
or  oligarchical  pales,  fiunilies  become  extinct,  and  the  breed  decays 
both  m  bodily  strength  and  mental  vigour.  Happily  for  Borne, 
the  Patricians  were  unable  long  to  miuntun  theroselves  as  a  sepa- 
rate caste. 

§  5.  Yet  the  Plebeians  might  long  have  submitted  to  this 
state  of  social  and  political  inferiority,  had  not  their  personal 
distress  and  the  severe  laws  of  Rome  driven  them  to  seek 
relief^  by  claiming  to  be  recognised  as  members  of  the  body 
politic 

The  severe  laws  of  which  we  speak  were  those  of  debtor  and 
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creditor.  If  a  Roman  borrowed  money,  he  was  expected  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  his  creditor  to  paj'  the  debt  by  a  cer- 
tain day  ;*  and  if  on  that  day  he  was  unable  to  diach^;e  liis 
obligation,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Patrician  judge,  who 
was  authorised  by  the  law  to  assign  the  detanlter  as  a  bondsman 
to  hb  creditor;  that  is,  the  deUor  was  obliged  to  pay  by  his 
own  labour  the  debt  which  he  was  anabie  to  pay  in  money.  Or 
if  a  man  incurred  a  debt  without  such  formal  contract,  the  rule 
was  still  more  imperious :  for  in  that  case  the  law  iteelf  filed 
the  day  of  payment ;  and  if  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  days  from  that 
date  the  debt  was  not  dischaiged,  the  creditor  was  empowered 
to  arrest  the  person  of  his  debtor,  to  toad  him  with  chains,  and 
feed  him  on  bread  and  water  for  another  thirty  days ;  and  then, 
if  the  money  still  remained  unpaid,  he  might  put  him  to  death, 
or  sell  him  aa  a  slave  to  the  highest  biiUer ;  or,  if  there  were 
several  creditors,  they  might  hew  his  body  in  pieces,  and  divide 
it.  And  in  this  last  case  the  law  provided  witn  scrupulous  pro- 
vidence against  the  evasion  by  which  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
escaped  t£e  cruelty  of  the  Jew;  for  the  Roman  law  said,  that 
"whether  a  man  cut  more  or  less  [than  his  due],  he  should  incur 
no  penal^."{  These  atrocious  provisions,  however,  defeated  their 
own  object;  for  there  was  no  more  unprofitable  way  in  which  the 
body  of  a  debtor  could  be  disposed  of. 

§  6.  Such  being  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  it  remains  to 
say  that  the  creditors  were  chiefly  of  the  Patrician  caste,  and  the 
debt^jrs  almost  exclusively  of  the  poorer  sort  among  the  Ple- 
beians. The  Patricians  were  the  creditors,  because  from  their 
occupancy  of  the  Public  I^nd,  and  from  Uieir  engrossing  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  trade  and  crafts,  they  alone  had 
spare  capital  to  lend.  The  Plebeian  yeomen  were  the  debtors, 
because  their  independent  position  made  tiiem,  at  that  time, 
helpless.  Vassals,  clieuts,  serfs,  or  by  whatever  name  depen- 
dents are  called,  do  not  snfi'er  from  the  ravines  of  a  predirtotr 
war  like  free  landholders,  because  the  loss  ^Is  on  their  lorai 
or  patrons.  But  when  the  independent  yeoman's  crops  are 
destroyed,  his  cattle  "lifted,"  and  his  homestead  in  ashes,  he 
must  binuelf  repair  tlie  loss.  This  was,  as  we  have  said,  the 
condition  of  many  Roman  Plebeians.    To  rebuild  their  houses. 

*  ContnH:t8  were  in  Boman  language  called  nera,  sod  persooa  boond  by 
contract  werenoxi. 

f  The  letdmioal  word  naa  addixii.  Hence  persons  delivered  over  as  bondt- 
num  were  atUieH ;  and  tbe  word  atldicttu  came  to  mean  gener^y  botmd  to  da 
aiUiif,  asio  tbefdiraw.  "NuUius  addictus  jnrarein  verba  magiBtri."  HoraL 
Epiat  i.  1,  14. 

%  "S  pins  minuEve  secueriDt,  se  [i  «.  doe]  ttande  esto."  Ttii^  as  well 
aa  the  other  provialoas  of  tiis  law,  are  given  by  QeUiua,  zz.  1,  gg  4M9. 
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and  re-stock  tbeir  bnus,  they  borrowed ;  the  Fatriciani  were 
tbeir  credHors;  and  the  law,  instead  of  protecting  the  amall 
bolden,  like  the  law  of  the  Hebrews,*  delivered  them  over  into 
serflom  or  slavery. 

Urns  the  free  Plebeian  population  might  have  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  mere  dependency,  and  the  history  of  Rome  might  hare 
presented  a  repetition  of  loonotonoiis  severity,  like  that  of 
Sparta  or  of  Venice.f  Bnt  it  was  ordained  otherwise.  The 
distress  and  oppression  of  the  Plebeians  led  them  to  demand, 
and  to  obtain  political  protectors,  by  whose  means  they  were 
dowly  bat  surely  raised  to  njuality  of  lights  and  privileges  with 
tbeir  mien  uid  oppressors.  Ibese  protectors  were  the  famous 
Tribunes  of  the  Flebs.  We  will  now  repeat  the  no  less  fiunons 
legends  by  which  their  first  creation  was  accounted  for, 

§  7.  It  was,  by  the  common  reckoning,  fifteen  years  after  the 
ezpdsion  of  the  Tanjnins  (494  b.c),  Uiat  the  Plebeians  were 
roused  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights. 
After  the  batUe  of  Lake  Begitlna,  the  Plebeians  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect tome  relaxation  of  the  law  of  debt,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  services  they  had  rendered  in  the  war.  Bnt  none  was 
granted.  The  Patrician  creditors  began  to  avail  themselves  of  tho 
severity  of  the  law  against  their  Plebeian  debtors.  Hie  discon- 
tent that  followed  was  great :  and  the  Consuls  prepared  to  meet 
the  storm.  These  wms  Appins  Claudins,  the  proud  Sabine 
nobleman  who  had  lately  become  a  Roman,  and  who  now  led  the 
high  Patrician  party  with  all  the  unbending  energy  of  a  chief- 
tarn  whoee  wiH  had  never  been  disputed  by  his  obedient  clans- 
men: and  P.  Servilins,  who  represented  Uie  milder  and  more 
liberal  party  of  the  Fathers. 

It  chanced  that  an  aged  man  mahed  into  the  Forum  on  a 
market-day,  loaded  with  chains,  clothed  with  a  few  scanty  rags, 
his  hair  and  beard  long  and  squalid ;  his  whole  appearance 
^lastly,  as  of  one  oppressed  by  long  want  of  food  and  air.  Ho 
was  recognised  as  a  brave  soldier,  the  old  comrade  oi  many  who 
thronged  the  Forum;  He  told  his  story,  how  that  in  tlie  lato 
wars,  the  enemy  bad  burnt  his  house  and  plundered  his  little 
fiu-m;  that  to  replace  his  losses,  he  had  borrowed  money  of  a 
Patrician,  that  his  cruel  creditor  (in  default  of  payment)  had 
thrown  him  into  prison,  t  and  tormented  him  with  chains  and 
scourges.     At  this  sad  tale,  tho  passions  of  the  people  rose  high. 

•  Levit  ixv.  33-31. 

f  A  wen-known  Qermaii  bistoiiaa  caSa  the  Spartans  bj-  tho  n&me  of 
"stunted  Bomana."    There  is  much  resemblBnce  to  be  tnoed. 

t  Bacb  jnisona  were  qoIImI  cr^uMa,  and  aAorwaids  becuae  the  places  lor 
Ire^i^daveain. 
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Appins  WM  oh)ig<kI  to  conceal  himself;    while  Serrilins  nnder- 
toolE  to  plead  the  cauae  of  the  Plebeians  with  the  Senate. 

Meantime  nevra  came  to  the  city  that  the  Roman  territoiy  was 
invaded  by  the  Volscian  foe.  The  Consulg  proclaimed  a  levy; 
but  the  stout  yeomen,  one  and  all,  refiised  to  give  in  tlieir  names 
and  take  the  military  oath.      Servilioa  now  came  forward,  and 

£  reclaimed  by  edict,  that  no  citiien  should  be  imprisoned  for 
abt  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  would  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law.  The  Plebeians  trusted 
him,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  But  when  the  popular 
Consul  returned  with  his  victorious  soldiers,  he  was  denied  a 
triumph ;  and  the  Senat«,  led  by  Appius,  refused  to  make  any 
concession  in  &vonr  of  the  debtors. 

The  anger  of  the  Plebeians  rose  higher  and  higher;  when 
ag^n  news  came  that  the  enemy  were  ravi^^ng  the  lands  of 
Rome.  The  Senate,  well  knowing  that  the  power  of  the  Consuls 
would  avail  nothing,  since  Appius  was  r^ptrded  as  a  tyrant,  and 
Servilioa  would  not  choose  again  to  become  an  insteument  for 
deceiving  the  people,  appointed  a  Dictator  to  lead  the  citizens 
intA  the  field.  Bnt  to  make  the  act  as  popular  as  might  be, 
they  named  M,  Valerius,  a  descendant  of  tae  great  PopHcola. 
The  same  scene  was  repeated  over  again.  Valerius  protected 
the  Plebeians  against  their  creditors  while  they  were  at  war,  and 
promised  them  reBef  when  war  was  over.  But  when  the  danger 
was  gone  by,  Appius  again  prevailed;  the  Senate  refiised  to 
listen  to  Valerias ;  and  the  Dictator  laid  down  his  oflice,  callii^ 
gods  and  men  to  witness  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  his 
breach  of  &ith. 

&  8.  Tlie  Plebeians  whom  Valerias  had  led  forth  were  still 
under  arms,  still  bound  by  their  military  oath;  and  Appius,  with 
the  violent  Patricians,  refiised  to  disband  diem,  'llie  array, 
therefore,  having  tost  Valerius,  their  proper  ^neral,  chose  two 
of  themselves,  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Sicinius  Bellutus  by 
name,  and  under  their  command  they  marched  northwards  and 
occupied  the  hill  which  commands  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Anio.  Here,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Rome, 
they  determined  to  settle  and  form  a  new  city,  leaving  Rome  to 
the  Patricians  and  their  Clients.  But  the  latter  were  not  willing 
to  lose  the  best  of  their  soldiery,  the  cultivators  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  they  sent  repeated  embassies  to 
persuade  the  seceders  to  return.  They,  however,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  promises;  for  they  had  too  often  been  deceived. 
Appius  now  urged  the  Senate  and  Patricians  to  leave  the  Plebeians 
to  themselves;  the  Nobles  and  their  Clients,  he  said,  could  well 
maintun  themselves  in  the  city  witliout  such  base  aid. 
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g  9.  Bnt  ifiser  seiitinieDta  prevailed.  T.  Lartiiu,  and  M.  Va- 
lerius, both  of  whom  had  been  Dictators,  with  Menenios  Agrippa, 
an  old  Patrician  of  popular  character,  were  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  people.  SUll  their  leaders  were  unwiiring  to  listen,  till 
old  'MeneniuB  addressed  them  in  the  iiamoua  bble  of  the  Belly 
and  the  Members  : — 

"  In  timee  of  old,"  said  he,  "  when  every  Member  of  the  body 
could  think  for  itself^  and  each  had  a  separate  will  of  its  own, 
they  all,  with  one  consent,  resolved  to  revolt  t^ainst  the  Beliy. 
They  knew  no  reason,  they  said,  why  they  should  toil  from  morn- 
ing till  night  in  its  service,  while  the  Belly  lay  at  its  ease  in  tho 
midst  of  all,  and  indolently  grew  fiit  upon  their  labonra.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  agreed  to  support  it  no  more.  The  feet  vowed 
they  would  carry  it  no  longer;  the  hands  that  they  would  do 
no  more  work ;  the  teeth  that  they  would  not  chew  a  morsel 
of  meal^  even  were  it  placed  between  them.  Thus  resolved,  tho 
Uembers  for  a  time  showed  their  spirit  and  kept  their  reeolutioa  ; 
but  soon  they  found,  that  instead  of  mortifying  the  Belly,  they 
only  undid  Uiemselves :  they  languished  for  awhile,  and  per- 
ceived too  late  that  it  was  owing  to  the  Belly  that  they  had 
strength  to  work  and  courage  to  mutiny." 

§  10.  Hie  moral  of  this  &hle  was  plain.  The  people  readily 
applied  it  to  the  Patricians  and  themselves;  and  their  leaders 
proposed  terms  of  i^^reement  to  the  Patrician  messengers.  They 
required  that  the  debtors  who  could  not  pay  should  have  thetr 
debts  cancelled;  and  that  those  who  had  been  given  up  into 
slavery  (addicti)  should  be  restored  to  freedom.  This  for  the 
past  And  as  a  security  for  the  fiiture,  they  demanded  that 
two  of  themselves  should  be  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Plebeians  against  the  Patrician  magistrates,  if 
they  acted  cruelly  or  unjustly  towards  the  debtors.  The  two 
officers  thus  to  be  appointed  were  called  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs. 
Their  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable  during  their  year 
of  office,  whence  their  office  is  called  "sacrosanct*  Potestas." 
They  were  never  to  leave  the  ci^  during  that  time ;  and  their 
houses  were  to  be  open  day  and  night,  that  all  who  needed  their 
aid  might  demand  it  without  delay. 
§  11.  This  concession,  afparently  great,  was  much  modified 
-  the  fact  that  the  PatricmnB  insisted  on  the  election  of  the 
ibnnes  being  made  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  in  which 
Uiey  themselves  and  their  wealthy  clients  could  nsnally  com- 
mand a  majority.*     In  later  times,  the  number  of  the  Tribnoeg 

*  That  the  election  must  have  been  so  conducted  is  maol&etlVom  Liv.  ilBfl, 
where  be  sajs  that  the  oljectofttie  PublQian  law  was  to  take  away  from  the 
Psbrfdaiis  Oio  power  of  "p«  eUentinin  suAagia  creandi  quos  vellent  toL 
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was  increased  ato  five,  and  afterwards  to  ten,  Thoy  were 
elected  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  as  we  shall  have  to  notice 
presentlj.  They  had  the  privilege  of  attending  all  sittiogs  of  the 
Senate,  though  they  were  not  considered  members  of  that  famous 
body.  Above  all,  they  acquired  t^e  great  and  perilous  power  of 
the  Veto,  by  which  any  one  of  their  number  might  stop  any 
law,  or  annul  any  decree  of  the  Senat«,  wit^ont  cause  or  reason 
assigned.  This  right  of  Yeto  was  called  the  right  of  Intar- 
cession. 

On  the  spot  where  tliis  treaty  was  made,  an  altar  was  built  to 
Jnpiter,  the  Causer  and  Baoisher  of  Fear;  for  the  Plebeians  had 
gone  thither  in  fear  and  returned  from  it  in  safety.  The  place 
was  called  Mons  Sacer,  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  for  ever  afiier,  and  the 
laws  by  which  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunitian  office  was  secured 
were  called  the  L^es  Sacratee. 

§  12.  Hie  Tribunes  were  not  properly  magistrates  or  officers, 
for  they  had  no  express  ftinctions  or  official  duties  to  dischaive. 
They  were  simply  Representatives  and  Protectors  of  Uie 
Plebs.    At  the  same  time,  however,  with  the  instttntion  of  these 

Erotective  officers,  the  Plebeians  were  allowed  the  right  of 
aving  two  j£dilee  chosen  from  their  own  body,  whose  bnsinesa 
it  was  to  preserve  order  and  decency  in  the  streets,  to  provide 
for  the  repair  of  all  buildings  and  roads  there,  with  other 
fanctions  partly  belonging  to  pcJico-officers,  and  partly  to  com- 
missioners of  public  works, 

buDoo,"  When,  ibenbre,  Asofniiii  (in  Oamdimam,  p.  76,  ed.  Orellit  ss^rs 
"Tribnni  Plabia  Comitiis  Curiatu  creUi,"  «nd  when  Dionysius  (vl  89,  ^  il) 
Ibllows  the  Bsme  notim,  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
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AQRAKIAX  LAW.      THK  BLBCTION  OF  TBK  THIBims  TRAHBrlBBBD 


g  1.  ^  Ciflsiiu,  FatriciaD,  patron  of  tlie  Plebeians:  proposefl  to  Agrarian 
Law.  g  2.  Nature  of  Agrarian  Lawft.  §  3.  Tbe  Patriciana  allow  Law  to 
pan.    g  4-  Sp.  Cassiua  condemned  fbr  uming  at  kingl;  power,     g  5.  His 
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bll  imJonBcn  power  of  Patridans :  seren  ConsnteMpa  of  Fabil  g  6.  But 
boldness  of  rribimes  also  increaeeB:  ft  Conml  impeached  by  rriboae  Gtena- 
ciOB,  who  is  murdered,  g  1.  Volaro  Pablilius  leliisea  to  enlisL  g  S. 
ChoBcm  Tribune:  Pabliliim  Law,  euactjng  that  Tribunes  ahooM  be  chosen 
,hj  Tribes,  g  9.  Second  Appius  Claudius  elected  Connil  to  impose  Law; 
In  vain.    Fire  Tribimea  benoelbrtli  elected  at  Ctmutia  Tribute. 

6  1.  Tkb  small  beginning  of  political  independence  which  the 
Plebeians  had  gaJn^  br  the  institution  of  the  Tribunate,  seemed 
likely  to  bo  much  fnrtnered  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a 
patron  of  their  order  in  the  ranks  of  the  Patricians  themselves. 
This  was  Spuriua  Caasius,  a  notable  man.  He  was  three  times 
Consul.  In  his  second  Conaulsbip  he  concluded  &  le^ue  with 
the  Latins,  and  in  his  third  Consulship  a  similar  leagae  with  the 
Hernicans,  by  which  the  united  people  of  Rome,  Latimn,  and 
the  Hernicans  bound  themselves  to  check  tho  alanning  advance 
lately  made  by  the  Volacians.  But  of  this  we  will  apeak  in  the 
next  chapter.  At  present  we  have  to  treat  of  another  remark- 
able act  of  the  third  Consnlship  of  Sp.  Cassius,  which  was  the 
proposal  of  the  first  Aorabian  Law, 

§  2.  Great  miatakoa  formerly  prevailed  on  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  laws  femiliarly  termed  Agrarian.  It  was  supposed  that 
by  these  laws  all  land  was  declared  common  property,  and  that  , 
at  certain  intervals  of  time  the  state  assumed  possession,  and 
made  a  fresh  distribution  thereof  to  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor. 
It  is  needless  to  make  any  remarks  on  tho  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  such  a  law  ;  sufBcient  it  will  be  to  say,  what  is  now 
Known  to  all,  that  at  Rome  such  laws  never  existed,  never  were 
thought  of.  The  lands  which  were  to  be  distributed  by  Agra- 
rian laws  were  not  private  property,  but  the  property  of  the  state. 
They  were,  originally,  those  Public  Lands  which  had  been  the 
Domain  of  the  Kings ;  and  which  were  increased  whenever  any 
city  or  people  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  because  it  waa  an 
Italian  practice  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the  conquered,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  nsc  and  benefit  of  the  conquering 
people. 

Now  at  this  time,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Patrician  BurgeBsea 
in  effect  constituted  the  Populns,  and  they  bad  occupied  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  this  Public  Land.  Hiis  land,  as  has 
also  been  said,  chiefiy  consisted  of  pastnr^ ;  and  it  was  ma- 
nifest that  if  the  Plebeians  could  add  to  their  small  farms,  which 
were  mostly  in  tillage,  tho  right  of  feeding  cattle  upon  these 
lands,  their  means  would  be  much  increased,  and  they  were 
likely  to  become  much  less  dependent  upon  the  rich  Patrician 
Burgesses. 
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§  3.  It  k  said  in  die  Annals  that  Servitis  Tullios  was  author 
of  the  fint  Agrarian  rqifnlationfl.  He  divided,  we  are  told,  part  of 
the  domain  land  among  the  poorer  Plebeians,  probably  at  the  rate 
of  Beven  jngera  (about  4-^  acres)  a  man  ;  for  uiis  is  Uie  mle  that 
we  find  adopted  at  the  eipnlsion  of  the  Kings.*  Whether  these 
ancient  assignments  of  land  took  effect,  and  whether  the  pro- 
posal of  Sparins  Castius  was  merely  intended  to  cany  them  into 
execntioD,  or  was  a  further  law  of  the  same  character,  we  have 
no  means  of  indffing.  On  either  supposition,  the  relief  of  the 
PlebeiaiiB  would  be  of  the  same  kind.  And  as  the  Patricians  en- 
joyed the  use  and  profit  of  all  Public  Lands  that  had  not  already 
been  divided,  it  is  not  unnataral  that  they  should  have  resisted 
any  sncb  law  with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  pertinacity. 

Snch  indeed  was  the  case.  Bat  Sp.  Cassins,  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  was  Consul  for  the  third  time  (486  B.C.).  His  serrices  to  the 
state  had  been  gfeat;  his  official  power  was  great.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  Secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount  was  yet  fresh  ; 
and  the  law,  after  passing  the  Centnriate  Comitia,  waa  not  re- 
jected by  the  Patrician  Burgesses  in  their  Curiee.  They  calculated 
that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  thwart  the  execution  of  the  law, 
than  to  prevent  its  being  passed.     And  they  calculated  riffiUy. 

S  4.  But  though  the  Patricians  had  yielded  tbos  far,  they  only 


waited  for  an  opportonity  of  seeking  vengeance.     When  Sp. 
jCassins  liud  down  his  Consnlsbip,  that  opportunity  arrived.     It 
s  said,  that  in  the  Leagues  formed  with  the  Latins  and  Her- 


nicansf  he  had  granted  terms  too  &vonrable  to  these  ] 
and  was  seeking  to  make  himself  despotic  lord  of  Rome  by  means 
of  foreigners,  as  Tarquia  had  done.  It  appears  that  there  was 
some  coioiir  for  this  last  accnsation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  a  man  snch  as  Spurins  Cassins  may  have  contemplated 
overthrowing  the  patrician  Oligarchy,  and  making  himself  a  King 
like  Servins  TuUius.  Bat  whether  his  views  were  simply  ambi- 
tioua,  or  whether  tiiey  were  directed  to  the  tme  interests  of  the 
community,  the  very  name  of  Kiiro  had  become  hateful  to  Roman 
ean.  Sp.  Caseins  was  accused  by  Kteso  Fabins,  then  head 
of  one  of  the  most  powerftil  patrician  Oentes.  He  was  tried,  no 
doubt  before  a  patrician  court,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
die  the  death  of^  a  traitor.  He  was  sconced  and  beheaded,  and 
his  house  nued  to  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Spnrios  Cassins,  a  man  little  mentioned 
in  the  Annals  of  Rome,  and  who  would  be  fomotten,  were  it  not 
tiiat  the  mere  record  of  his  acts  at  home  ana  abroad,  tiie  Agra- 
rian law,  and  the  treaties  concluded  by  him  with  the  Latins  and 
Hemicans,  have  worthily  preserred  his  name.  His  enterprise 
•  FUn.  Sitt.  IBtL  XTiiL  4.  t  See  Ofaapt.  Ix.  §  6. 
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Mid  his  end  hare  been  aptly  compared  vHh  those  of  Agis  at 
Sparta,  or  of  Harino  Faliero  at  Venice,  who  like  him  endea- 
voored  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  close  and  selfith  oligarchy 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 

§  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  seven  sncceasive  years  after  this 
event,  a  Pabins  appears  as  one  of  the  two  Consuls ;  and  we  con- 
stantly find  one  Consol  in  the  interest  of  the  high  patrician 
party,  while  the  other  indicates  more  popular  sentiments.  These 
signs,  together  with  some  indistinct  notices  in  two  of  our  ancient 
anthorities,  led  Niebuhr  to  conclude  that  at  this  time  the  Patri- 
cians obtained  the  power  of  electing  one  of  the  Consols  at  their 
own  Cnriate  Assembly,  while  in  some  years  they  even  ^pointed 
both.  Later  inquiries,  however,  have  made  it  probable  that  tho 
Consuls  were  ^'"''^^  elected  at  the  great  Assembly  of  the  Classes 
and  Centuries.  The  great  influence  which  the  Patricians  had  in 
this  Assembly,  by  means  of  their  own  wealth  and  that  of  their 
Clients,  most  have  given  them  at  least  a  great  proponderuice  in 
all  elections  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  some 
arrangement  may  have  been  made  by  which  one  Consul  was  ge- 
nerally returned  in  the  Patrician  interest,  and  the  other  in  the 
Plebeian.  Snch  compromises  are  common  in  all  elections.  But 
when  party-spirit  ran  very  high,  the  Patricians  might  return  both 
of  the  chief  magistrates  themselves.* 

g  6.  The  same  preponderatbg  inflncnce  which  enabled  the 
Patricians  to  command  the  .consular  elections,  gave  tbem  power 
also  to  control  the  choice  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  except 
that  as  both  Consuls  must  be  Patricians,  so  both  Tribunes  must 
be  Plebeians.  It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  make  the  Tribunes 
really  the  representatives  and  protectors  of  their  order,  they 
most  be  chosen  by  that  order.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  mode 
of  their  election,  energetic  men  had  been  found  to  put  forth  the 

Kwer  with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  sanctity  of  tho  tri- 
nitian  office.  The  Patricians  had  snccesifiilly  impeded  the 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  of  Cassius.  But  three  years  after, 
a  Tribune  named  Mttnins,  declared  that  he  would  prevent  the 
militia  ftY>m  being  called  out  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Volscian  and  .^uian  foe,  till  this  grievance  was  redrwsed.  He 
ofiered,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  his  protective  powers,  to  secure  any 
[debeian  soldier  against  the  power  of  the  Consul,  should  he  refuse 
to  obey  the  order  to  give  in  his  name  for  active  service  ;  and 
another  Tribune,  named  Lieinius,  renewed  the  same  attempt  in 
the  next  year.  These  first  easays  of  their  newly  gained  power 
were  the  origin  of  that  tremendons  intercessory  force,  which  in 


Uter  tunes  was  so  freely  exercised.  At  present  tbe  attempt 
|Hoved  KQ  empty  threat.  The  Consols  held  their  levy  ontaide 
the  nils  of  toe  city,  where  Uiey  possessed  power  of  life  and 
death,  aitd  where  toe  Tribunes'  protective  power  availed  not. 
The  next  attempt  of  the  plebeian  chiefs  was  more  snceessfiil. 
The  TVibanes  of  the  year  416  s.c.  publicly  indicted  the  Consul 
Me&enius,  son  of  him  who  had  done  good  service  to  the  state  at 
the  Secession,  for  sufferine  the  Fabian  Gens  to  be  overpowered 
by  the  Veientinea,  of  whicb  we  shall  speak  presently ;  and  the 
Consul  was  comiemned  to  pay  a  fine.  At  length,  three  years 
after  (473),  matters  were  brougnt  to  issne  by  the  Tribune  Genn- 
cius,who  impeached  tiie  Consuls  of  the  previous  year  for  pre- 
venting the  execution  of  the  A^^rian  law.  Consternation  pre- 
Tailed  among  the  Patricians.  The  condemnation  of  Menenius 
by  the  Centuries,  notwithstanding  the  votes  of  the  Clients, 
sbTick  them  with  dismay  ;  and  they  resolved  on  striking  a  blow 
calcalated  to  prevent  such  attempts  in  future.  On  the  day  of 
trial  the  Tribune  appeared  not,  Kis  friends  sougbt  him  at  home. 
He  was  found  mnrdered  in  his  chamber. 

g  7.  But  the  effect  produced  was  contrary  to  expectation.  The 
flame  which  the  Patricians  expected  to  smother,  was  &nned  to 
greater  violence.  The  Consuls  orderered  a  levy  to  take  the  field, 
confidently  expecting  tame  submission.  But  when  one  Volero  Pub- 
lilius,  who  had  served  as  a  Centurion,  was  called  out  as  a  private 
soldier,  he  refiised  to  give  his  name,  and  appealed  to  tlie  Tribunes 
for  protection.  They  hung  back,  terrifiMl  by  the  fisle  of  Genu- 
cius.  But  Volero  threw  himself  among  his  compatriots ;  a  tu- 
mult arose,  and  the  Consuls  were  obl^ed  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Senate-bouse. 

g  8.  Yolero  Publilins  was  chosen  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  en- 
suing year  ;  and  he  straightway  proposed  a  law,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  the  Tribunes  and  .^Sdiles  of  the  Plebs  shonld  be 
elected  by  the  Plebeians  themselves  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes 
in  the  Forum,  not  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  in  the  Field 
of  Mars.     This  is  usually  called  the  PubUlian  law  of  Volero. 

g  9.  For  a  whole  year,  the  Patricians  succeeded  in  pnttinff  off 
the  law.  But  the  Plebeians  were  determined  to  have  it  Volero 
was  re-elected  Tribune ;  and  C.  Lstoriua,  a  man  of  great  resolu- 
tion, was  chosen  as  his  colleagne  :  &cts  which  show  that  in 
seasons  of  excitement  the  people  were  able  to  procure  the  elec- 
tion of  their  own  friends  even  Wore  the  passing  of  the  first  Pub- 
Ulian law. 

The  more  violent  among  the  Patricians  now  prepared  to  pre- 
vent this  measure  from  being  accepted  by  any  means.  App. 
Claodis,  son  of  hhn  whose  haughty  opposition  had  provoked 
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the  secession  to  the  Sacred  Moaot,  had  ancceeded  hb  &ther  u 
the  bitterest  and  most  detenniDed  foe  of  the  Flebs,  and  was 
chosen  Consul  by  his  party.  The  law  was  again  brought  forwaid 
by  the  new  Tribunes;  and  the  new  Consnl,  attended  by  his  licton, 
appeared  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes  to  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings. Letorius  ordered  him  to  withdraw ;  and  a  general  riot 
foOowed,  which  was  only  stopped  by  the  interrention  of  tbe 
other  Consul,  T.  Quinctius.  But  the  Tribunes  were  resolved  to 
have  their  law  carried,  and  by  a  sudden  movement  they  occupied 
the  Capitol  itself^  and  defied  all  the  attacks  of  the  Patricians. 
AppiuB  proposed,  as  of  old,  to  redace  them  by  force,  but  tbe 
milder  cooneels  of  bis  colleague  agun  prevailed,  and  the  Patricians 
(by  the  authority  of  the  Senate)  passed  the  Publilian  law. 

In  the  next  year  (470)  five  Tribtmes  were  elected  by  the 
Plebeians  themselves,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Patiician 
Bn^esses.  Thus,  no  doubt,  these  officers  became  real  pro- 
tectors of  their  brethren.  But  their  powers  were  too  laive  and 
unrestricted,  and  the  fruits  of  the  absolute  veto  which  they 
afterwards  learned  to  exercise  will  amply  appear  in  the  conne 
of  our  subsequent  narrative. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
wAsa  AND  yoKSiQii  affairs  from  thb  battle  of  lake  KsatLLca 

TO  TBB  DBCEUVIRATE.       (406 450  B.C.) 

g  1.  Gnat  dscrease  of  Roman  power,  g  2.  Vaguonesa  in  histoiy  of  Wars: 
Cunooa  Lagenda.  §  3.  Yolaciaii  Wun ;  hegand  of  ConoUaiiH.  §  4  .£qiiiui 
Wars:  Legend  or  ClacinnatuB.  §  B.  Veientine  Ware:  Legend  of  Fabian 
Gem.  §  G.  LoKguea  fonned  by  Spuriue  Caaaius  with  the  I^dns  and  Iler- 
□icaiiBtbe  true  barrierB  agaiiut  jBqui  and  Tolsd.  g  7.  Importance  of  theso 
Leagues  to  Latma  as  well  as  to  Rome,     g  S.  Diiratian  of  I^tin  Loagfuc. 

§  1.  Whils  the  two  OnJers  were  thns  engaged  in  gtn)(^liDg  for 
ri|^ts  and  pririleges  in  the  city,  they  were  hard  pTesaed  upon 
their  froatjers  by  the  advancing  power  of  the  Volscians  and  the 
.^quiana. 

Nothing  can  show  the  decrease  of  Roman  power  more  than  the 
facts  which  are  incidentally  disclosed  by  this  history.  It  appears 
that,  soon  after  the  Secession,  the  Volscians,  descending  from 
their  hilla,  had  taken  not  only  tbe  remote  Latin  cities  of  Terra- 
cina,  Ciroeii,  Antium,  Satricnm,  and  others ;  bnt  also  captured 
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LaTiniam,  Corioli,  Lavici,  Fedam,  and  other  cities  vrithiti  sight 
of  Rome.  The  Aequisns  also  pressed  on  from  the  north-east; 
at  one  time  they  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tuscnlum, 
and  shut  np  the  Roman  Consul  within  the  Roman  territory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Etmscans  of  Veii,  who  had  recovered 
the  lands  taken  from  them  by  Borne  under  the  later  Kings,  con- 
tinoally  appeared  in  force  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  threatened  tbo  Jauiculum,  which  Uie  Romuu  still  retained. 

g  2,  To  the  readers  of  Livy  nothing  is  more  wearjnng  than  the 
monotonous  iteration,  with  which  he  repeats  the  story  of  the 
victories  won  by  Roman  Consuls,  over  enemies  who  always  appear 
next  year  nnbroken  and  ready  for  fresh  conflicts.  Ho  himself 
felt  the  weariness  in  recording  these  unsubstantial  conflicts,  and 
we  shall  here  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  him.* 

But  there  are  some  famoos  legends  connec1«d  with  these  three- 
fold wars,  which  cannot  be  omitted  by  any  writer  of  Roman 
history.  These  are  the  li^nds  of  Coriolanna,  of  Cincinnatus, 
and  of  the  Fabian  Gens.  The  exact  time  to  which  they  refer  is 
uncertain ;  nor  ia  it  material  to  determine. 

§  3.  Leobkd  of  Cobiolanus  and  thb  Volbcianb. 

Cains  Marcins  was  a  youth  of  high  patrician  family,  descended 
from  the  Sabine  king,  Ancus  Marcins;  and  he  waa  brought  up 
by  bis  mother  Volnmuia,  a  true  Roman  matron,  noble  and  ge- 
nerons,  prond  and  stem,  implacable  towards  enemies,  unfor- 
giving towards  the  fimlts  of  friends.  Cains  grew  up  with  all  the 
mults  and  virtues  of  his  mother,  and  was  soon  found  among  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  Plebeians.  He  won  a  civic  crown  of  oak 
for  saving  a  fellow-«itizcn  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Rwltns,  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  But  he  gained  his  chief  &mo  in 
the  Volscian  wars.  For  the  Romans,  being  at  war  with  this 
people,  attacked  Corioli,  a  Latin  city  which  then  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians.  But  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
by  the  garrison ;  when  Caius  Marcius  rallied  the  fu^tives,  turned 
upon  his  pursuers,  and,  driving  them  back  in  turn,  entered  tho 
intes  along  with  them ;  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  For  this  brave  conduct  he  was  named  after  the  city 
which  hs  had  taken.  Gains  Marcins  Conolanus. 

Now  it  happened,  after  this,  that  the  Roman  people  being  mnch 
distressed  by  having  their  lands  ravaged  in  war,  fuid  tillago  being 
neglected,  a  great  dearth  ensued.  Tlien  Gelon,  the  Greek  king 
of  Syracuse,  sent  them  ships  laden  with  com  to  relieve  the 
distress.     It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  how  this  com  should  be 

•  "Hon  dubito"  (he  sajs  naively),  "prffiter  satiBlotom,  lot  jsm  Hbria 
aasidua  bellA.. .  legentjbui  id  quoque  Boccareuram  (quod  milii  miraculo  flilt), 
nnde  totiea  vkdis  Volscii  et  Aequis  suflbooliit  militeH." — vt  13. 
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distribnted.  Some  were  for  giring  it  away  to  the  poorer  sort ; 
some  were  for  selling  it  at  a  low  price ;  but  Coriolanua,  who  was 
greatly  enraged  at  uie  coscceuons  that  had  been  made  to  the 
Plebeians,  and  hated  to  see  them  protected  by  the  new  officerB, 
the  Tribunes,  apoke  vehemently  against  theaa  proposals,  and 
said :  "  Why  do  they  ask  us  tor  com )  They  have  got  their 
Tribunes.  Let  them  go  back  to  the  Sacred  Eil^  and  leave  na  to 
rule  alone.  Or  let  them  give  up  their  Tribunes,  and  then  they 
ahall  have  the  com."  This  insolent  language  wrought  up  the 
Plebeians  to  a  heij^ht  of  fury  against  Caius  Marcius,  and  they 
would  have  torn  hun  in  pieces;  but  their  Tribunes  persuaded 
them  to  keep  their  hands  off;  and  then  cited  him  before  the 
Comitia  to  give  account  of  his  conduct.  The  main  body 
of  the  Patncians  were  not  inclined  to  assist  Coriolanos;  so, 
after  some  violent  stru^lcs,  he  declined  to  stand  his  trial,  but 
left  Rome,  shakiiw  the  dust  from  his  feet  against  his  thank- 
leas  countrymen  (for  so  he  deemed  them),  and  vowing  that  they 
should  bitt«rly  repent  of  having  driven  Caius  Marciua  Coriolanus 
into  exile." 

He  went  strught  to  Antium,  another  Latin  city  which  had 
become  the  capitel  of  the  Volscians,  and  goin^;  to  the  bouse  of 
Attus  IMias,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  he  seated  him- 
self near  the  hearth  by  the  household  gods,  a  piace  which  among 
the  Italian  nations  was  held  aacred.  When  TuUius  entered,  the 
Boman  rose  and  greetod  hia  former  enemy  :  "  My  name  (he  said) 
is  Gains  Marcius:  my  surname,  Coriolanus — the  only  reward 
now  remaining  for  all  my  services.  1  am  an  exile  from  Rome, 
,my  country ;  I  seek  refuge  in  the  house  of  my  enemy.  If  ye 
will  use  my  services,  I  wHl  serve  you  well ;  if  ye  would  rather 
take  vengeance  on  me,  strike,  I  am  ready." 

TulliuB  at  once  accepted  the  offer  of  the  "  banished  lord  ;"  and 
detennined  to  break  the  treaty  which  there  then  was  between 
his  people  and  the  Romans,  But  the  Volscians  were  afraid  to 
go  to  war.  So  Tullins  bad  recourse  to  fraud.  It  b^pened  that 
one  "ntus  Atinius,  a  Plebeian  of  Rome,  was  warned  in  a  dream  to 
go  to  the  Consuls,  and-  order  them  to  celebrate  the  Great  Games 
over  again,  because  they  had  not  been  rightly  performed  the  first 
time.  But  he  was  afraid  and  would  not  go.  Then  hie  eon  fell 
sick  and  died ;  and  again  he  dreamt  tiie  aame  dream ;  but  still 
he  would  not  go.  Then  he  was  himself  stricken  with  palsy; 
and  BO  he  delayed  no  longer,  but  made  his  friends  carryhim  on 
a  litter  to  the  Consuls.  And  they  believed  his  words,  and  the 
Great  Games  were  began  i^n  witji  increased  pomp ;  and  many 
of  the  Volscians,  being  at  peace  with  Rome,  eame  to  see  them. 
Upon  this  Tullins  went  secretly  to  the  Consuls,  and  told  them 
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that  hifl  conDtrymen  were  tluonging  to  Borne,  and  he  feared 
they  had  mischief  in  their  thoughts.  Then  the  Consuls  laid  this 
secret  Infonnation  before  the  Senate;  and  the  Senate  decreed 
that  all  VoUciana  should  depart  from  Rome  before  sunset 
This  decree  seemed  to  the  Yolscians  to  be  a  waut«n  insult, 
and  they  went  home  in  a  rage.  Tolling  met  them  on  their  way 
home  at  the  fountain  of  Ferentina,  where  the  Latins  bad  been 
wont  to  hold  their  councils  of  old ;  and  he  spoke  to  them,  and 
increased  their  anger,  and  persuaded  them  to  break  off  their 
treaty  with  the  Romans.  So  the  Tolscians  made  war  against 
Rome,  and  chose  Attus  Tullius  and  Gains  Marcios  the  Roman 
to  be  dieir  commanders. 

The  army  advanced  against  Rome,  ravaging  and  laying  waste 
all  the  lan<^  of  the  Plebeians,  bot  letting  tiiose  of  the  Patricians 
remain  untouched.  This  increased  the  jealousy  between  the 
Orders,  and  the  Consols  found  it  impossible  to  raise  an  army  to 
go  out  against  the  enemy.  Coriolanns  took  one  Latin  town 
after  another,  and  even  the  Yolscians  deserted  their  own  general 
to  serve  under  his  banners.  He  now  advanced  and  encamped  at 
the  Cluilian  Fobs,  within  five  miles  of  the  city. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  but  constemar- 
tion  and  despair.  He  temples  of  the  gods  were  filled  with 
suppliants;  the  Plebeians  themselves  pressed  the  Senate  to  make 
peace  with  the  terrible  Coriolanns.  Meantime  the  enemy 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  length  the  Senate 
agreed  to  send  five  men,  chiefe  among  the  Patricians,  to  turn 
away  the  anger  of  their  conutrymaQ.  He  received  them  with 
the  utmost  sternness;  said  that  he  was  now  general  of  the  Yol- 
scians, and  most  do  what  was  best  for  his  new  friends ;  that  if 
they  wished  for  peace  they  must  restore  all  the  luids  and  places 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  Yolscians,  and  must  admit  these 
people  to  an  equal  league,  and  put  them  on  an  eqnal  footing  with 
the  Latins.  Tbe  deputies  could  not  accept  these  terms,  so  they 
returned  to  Rome.  The  Senate  sent  mem  back,  to  ask  for 
milder  terms;  bat  the  haughty  eiile  would  not  suffer  them  to 
enter  his  camp. 

Then  went  forth  another  deputation,  graver  and  more  solemn 
than  the  former, — the  Pontiffs,  'Flamens,  and  Augurs,  all  attired 
in  their  priestly  robes,  who  besooght  him,  by  all  that  he  held 
sacred,  by  the  respect  he  owed  to  his  country's  gods,  to  give 
them  assurance  of  peace  and  safety.  He  treated  them  with 
grave  respect,  bnt  sent  them  away  without  relaxing  any  of  his 
demands* 

It  seemed  as  if  the  glory  of  Rome  were  departing,  as  if  the 
crown  were  about  to  be  tnuisferred  to  the  cities  of  the  Yolscians. 
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Bat  not  so  was  it  destined  to  be.  It  chanced  ti)»t  is  all  tlie 
women  were  weeping  and  praying  in  the  temples,  the  thought 
arose  among  them  that  they  might  effect  what  Patricians 
and  Priests  had  alike  failed  to  do.  It  was  Valeria,  the 
nstcr  of  the  great  Vslerins  Foplicola,  who  first  started  the 
thought,  and  sne  prevailed  on  Volnmnia,  the  stern  mother  of 
the  exile,  to  accompany  the  monrnfiil  tnun.  With  them  also 
went  Virgilia,  his  wife,  leading  her  two  boys  by  the  hand,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  women.  Coriolanna  beheld  them  from  a&r,  as 
he  was  sitting  on  a  raiaed  seat  among  the  Volscian  chiefe,  and 
resolved  to  send  back  them  also  with  a  denial.  Bat  when  they 
came  near,  and  he  saw  his  mother  at  the  head  of  the  sad  pro^ 
cession,  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  was  abont  to  kiss  her.  Bat 
she  drew  back  with  all  the  loftdness  of  a  Roman  matron,  and 
said — "  Art  thon  Cains  Marcios,  and  am  I  thy  mother  I  or  art 
thou  the  general  of  the  Volscian  fbe,  and  I  a  prisoner  in  his 
campf  Before  thoa  kisacst  me,  answer  me  that  questioD." 
Caius  stood  silent,  and  his  mother  went  on:  "Shall  it  be  said 
that  it  is  to  m^— to  me  alone — that  Rome  owce  her  conqaeror 
and  oppressor  t  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  my  conntiy  had  still 
been  free.  But  I  am  too  old  to  feel  this  misery  long.  Look  to 
thy  wife  and  little  ones ;  thoa  art  enslaving  thy  conntry,  and  with 
it  thou  enslavest  them."  The  fierce  Roman's  heart  sunk  before 
the  indignant  words  of  her  whom  he  had  feared  and  respected 
from  his  cbildbood ;  and  when  his  wife  and  children  hanging 
about  him  added  their  soft  prayers  to  the  lofty  sapplications  of 
his  mother,  he  tnmed  to  her  with  bitterness  of  soni,  and  said — 
**  O  my  mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  bnt  lost  thy  son !" 

So  he  drew  off  his  army,  and  the  women  went  back  to  Rome 
and  were  hailed  as  the  saviours  of  their  country.  And  tho 
Senat«  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  and  dedicat«d  to  "Woman's 
Fortnne"  (Fortuna  Muliebris)  ;  and  Valeria  was  the  first  priestess 
of  the  temple.* 

But  Coriolanas  returned  to  dwell  among  the  Volscians;  and 
Tnllius,  who  had  before  become  jealoos  of  his  snperiority,  ex- 
cited the  people  against  him,  saying  that  be  bad  pniposely 
spared  their  great  enemy  the  city  ofRome,  even  when  it  was 
within  their  gra^.  So  he  lost  &voar,  and  was  slain  in  a  tumult ; 
and  the  words  he  had  spoken  to  bis  mother  were  tmly  falGlled. 

His  is  the  famous  L^end  of  Coriolanas,  which  is  dear 
to  US,  because  it  has  been  wrought  by  Shakspere  into  one  of  his 
noblest  tragedies.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  truth  and  force  with 
which  he  has  drawn  the  character  of  the  haughty  Patrician ; 
bnt  it  moat  be  observed  that  the  Tribunes  and  Plebeians  of  the 
*  Tbst  of  Fortiiiui  Tirili*  bad  been  btiiU  by  Servins  TuUJoa. 
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play  mther  represent  ibe  torbnlent  mob  of  the  dmea  of  Uarins 
and  Cffisar,  than  the  sturdj  countrymen  who  formed  the  people 
of  Rome  in  thoee  early  days. 

I  4.  LaoBim  of  Cincihnatdb  ard  thb  .^quuns. 

In  the  course  of  these  ware,  MJnncius,  one  of  the  CcHtenle, 
suffered  himself  to  be  cat  off  ft«m  Rome  in  a  narrow  valley  of 
Mount  Alffidus,  and  it  seemed  ae  if  hope  of  delivery  there  was 
none.  However,  five  horsemen  found  meana  to  escape  and 
npoTt  at  Rome  the  perilooa  condition  of  the  Consul  and  his  anny. 
Toen  the  other  Consul  cousolted  the  Senate,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  only  man  who  conld  deliver  the  army  was  L.  ^linc- 
tius  Cincinnatiis.  'Hieiefore  this  man  was  named  DictAtor,  and 
deputies  were  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  his  high  dignity. 

rfow  tliis  Lncins  Quinctius  was  called  Cincinnatus,  becaoBe  he 
wore  his  hair  in  long  corling  locks  {eincirmi) ;  and,  though  he 
was  a  Patrician,  he  lived  on  his  own  small  farm,  like  any  ple- 
beian yeomen.  This  farm  was  beyond  the  Tiber,*  and  here  he 
Uved  contentedly  with  his  wife  Racilia. 

Two  years  before  he  had  been  Consul,  and  had  been  brought 
into  great  distress  by  the  conduct  of  his  son  Eeeso,  lliis  Kteso 
Quinctius  was  a  wild  and  insolent  young  man,  who  despised  the 
Plebeians,  and  hated  their  Tribunes,  lihe  Coriolanus.  Like  Corio- 
lanuB,  he  was  impeached  by  the  Tribunes,  bat  on  very  different 
grounds.  One  Volscius  Fictor  alleged  that  he  and  his  brother, 
an  old  and  sickly  man,  had  been  attacked  by  Ekso  and  a  party 
of  young  Patricians  by  night  in  the  Suburra ;  his  brother  had 
died  of  the  treatment  then  received.  Tho  indignation  of  the 
peopl»«)te  hi^ ;  and  Kmao,  again  like  Coriolanus,  was  forced  to 
^o^to  exile.  After  this  the  young  patricians  became  more 
msolent  than  ever,  but  they  courted  Uie  poorest  of  the  people, 
hoping  to  engage  them  on  their  side  against  the  more  respect- 
able Plebeians.  Kext  year  all  Rome  was  alarmed  by  finding  that 
the  Capitol  had  been  seized  by  an  enemy  dunn^  the  nighL  This 
enemv  was  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  and  with  him  was  nsso- 
ciated  a  band  of  desperate  men,  exiles  and  runaway  slaves.  The 
flrat  demand  he  made  was  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be 
restored.  The  Consul,  P.  Valerius,  collected  a  force,  and  took 
the  Capitol.  But  he  was  himself  killed  in  the  assanlt,  and  L, 
Quinctins  Cincinnatus,  father  of  the  banished  Kteso,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  When  he  heard  the  news  of  his  elevation,  he 
turned  to  his  wife  and  said, — "  I  fear,  Racilia  our  little  field 
must  remain  this  year  unsown."     Then  he  assumed  the  robe  of 

*  WithLn  the  entrencfaBd  limitB  of  Jatiicaluni,  we  nmst  suppose ;  for  aH  tbe 
rest  at  tbe  Trans-Ilberine  laml  had  been  restored  in  the  tim      *  " 
tlie  TdenUiws. 
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state,  and  went  to  Borne.  Now  it  was  beliered  that  Kteso  had 
beeu  c<mcerDed  in  the  desperate  enterprise  that  had  just  been  de- 
feated. What  had  become  of  him  waa  onknoirn;  but  that  he  was 
already  dead  was  pretty  certain ;  and  his  father  was  very  bitter 
gainst  the  Tribunes  and  their  party,  to  whom  he  attributed  bis 
son's  di^race  and  death.     F.  Valerius,  the  Consul,  bad  persuaded 


the  Plebeians  to  join  in  the  assault  of  the  Capitol,  by  promising  to 

K'a  them  further  privil^;ee  :  this  promise  Cincinnatua  refused  to 
!p,  and  used  all  bis  power  to  frostrate  the  attempts  of  the  Tri- 


bunes to  gain  its  Adfilment  At  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  how- 
ever, when  tbe  Patricians  wished  to  continue  him  in  the  consnl- 
ship,  be  positively  declined  the  offer,  and  returned  to  his  rostic  life 
as  if  he  had  never  left  'A. 

It  was  two  years  after  these  events,  that  the  deputies  of  the 
SenatA,  who  came  to  invest  him  with  the  ensigns  of  dictetorial 
power,  found  him  working  on  his  little  &nn.  He  was  clad  in 
Ids  tunic  only  ;  and  as  the  deputies  advanced,  they  bade  him  put 
on  bis  toga,  that  be  might  receive  the  commands  i^  the  Senate  in 
seemly  gube.  So  he  wiped  off  the  dust  and  sweat,  the  signs  of 
laboor,  and  bode  his  vafe  fetch  his  toga,  and  asked  anxiously 
whether  idl  was  right  or  no.  Then  the  deputies  told  bim  how  &e 
army  was  beset  by  the  .£quian  foe,  and  bow  the  Senate  looked  to 
bim  as  the  saviour  of  the  f^te.  A  boat  was  provided  to  cany  bim 
over  the  Tiber;  and  when  he  reached  the  otiier  bank,  he  was 
greeted  by  his  family  and  friends  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Senate,  who  followed  him  to  the  city,  while  he  himself  walked  in 
state,  with  bis  fbur-and-tweuty  lictors. 

Cinoinnatus  then  chose  L.  Tarquitius  as  his  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Tbia  man  was  a  Patrician,  but,  like  the  Dictator,  was  poor, — so 
poor,  that  he  could  not  keep  a  horse,  but  was  obliged  to  serve 
among  the  fbot-soldiers. 

fniat  same  day  the  Dictator  and  his  Maat«r  of  the  Hone  came 
down  into  the  Forum,  ordered  all  shops  to  be  shut,  and  all  busi- 
ness to  be  suspended.  All  men  of  the  military  age  were  to  meet 
them  in  the  Field  of  Mars  before  sunset,  each  man  with  five  days' 
provisions  and  twelve  stakes  ;  the  older  men  were  to  eet  tbe  pro- 
visions ready,  while  the  soldiers  were  [veparing  the  stipes,  ^us 
all  was  got  ready  in  time  :  the  Dictator  led  tbem  forth ;  and  they 
marched  so  r^idly,  that  by  midnight  they  had  reacbed  Mount 
Algidua,  where  the  army  of  the  Consul  was  hemmed  in. 

Then  the  Dictator,  when  be  had  discovered  the  place  of 
the  enemy's  army,  ordered  his  men  to  put  all  their  baggage 
down  in  ODe  place,  and  then  to  surround  the  enemy's  camp. 
They  obeyed,  and  each  one  rusing  a  shout,  b^^  digging  the 
trench  and  fixing  bis  stakes,  so  as  to  form  a  paiiRade  round  the 
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enemy.  The  ConsoTs  army,  which  was  hemmed  in,  beard  the 
shout  of  their  brethren,  and  flew  to  arms ;  and  so  hotly  did  they 
fight  all  night,  that  the  .iSqnians  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  new 
foe,  and  next  morning  they  found  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  the  trench  and  palisade,  so  that  they  were  now  between 
two  Bmnan  armies.  They  were  thus  forced  to  surrender.  The  Dic- 
tator required  them  to  give  up  their  chiefe,  and  made  their  whole 
army  pass  under  the  yoke,  which  was  formed  by  two  apears  fixed 
upri^t  in  the  ground,  and  a  third  bound  across  them  at  the  top. 

Cmcinnatoa  returned  to  Rome  amid  the  shouts  and  ezall«tioa 
of  bis  soldiers  :  they  gave  him  a  golden  crown,  in  token  that  he 
had  saved  the  Uvea  of  many  citizens ;  and  the  Senate  decreed  that 
he  should  enter  the  city  in  triumph. 

So  Cincinnatus  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  be  had  been 
made  Dictator  in  twenty-four  hours.  One  evening  be  marched 
forth  to  deliver  the  Consul,  and  the  next  evening  he  returned  vic- 
torious. 

Bat  he  would  not  lay  down  his  high  office  till  be  had  avenged 
bis  son  KiBso.  Accordingly  he  summoned  Volscins  Fictor,  the 
accuser,  and  had  him  tried  for  peijury.  The  man  was  condemned 
and  banished ;  and  then  Cincinnatus  once  more  retnmed  to  bis 
wife  and  fium. 

S  S.  Leoiiid  of  thk  Fabian  Gens  and  the  VBisHTiNBa. 

It  has  already  been  related  that,  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Tarqnins,  the  Patricians  withdrew  from  the  Plebeians  those 
rights  which  they  had  originally  obtained  from  King  Servius,  and 
which  had  been  renewed  and  confirmed  to  them  during  the  time 
that  the  Tarquins  were  endeavouring  to  return.  And  for  a 
number  of  years  it  appears  that  the  Fabii  engrossed  a  great 
share  of  this  power  to  themselves.  For  we  find  in  the  lists  of 
Consuls  that  for  seven  years  running  (from  485  to  479  n.c),  one 
of  the  two  Consuls  was  always  a  Fabius.  Now  these  Fabii  were 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  Agrarian  Law  ;  and  Kteeo  Fabius,  who 
was  three  times  Consul  in  the  said  seven  yeare,  was  the  person 
who  procured  the  condemnation  of  Sp.  Cassius,  the  great  friend 
of  the  Plebeians.  This  Kieso,  in  his  second  Consukbip,  found 
himself  as  unpopular  as  Appins  Claudius.  His  soldiers  refused 
to  fight  ^;ainst  the  enemy.  But  in  his  third  Cunsnlehip,  which 
fell  m  the  last  of  the  seven  years,  he  showed  an  altered  spirit, 
he  and  all  bis  bonse.  For  the  Fabii  saw  the  injostice  they  had 
been  guilty  of  towards  the  Plebeians,  and  the  injury  they 
bad  been  doing  to  the  state ;  and  Kmso  himself  came  forwaid 
and  proposed  that  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Sp.  Cassius  shonld  be 
carried  into  full  effect  But  the  Patricians  rejected  the  proposal 
with  scorn ;  and  so  the  whole  Fabian  Oens  detenained  to  leave 
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Borne  ahogether.  11i^  thought  they  could  aerve  their  conntry 
better  by  warring  againet  the  VeientioeB  than  by  remaining  at 
home.  So  they  assembled  t<^ther  on  the  Quirinal  Hall,  ia  ftll 
three  hundred  and  six  men,  besidM  their  clients  and  followers,  and 
they  pasBed  under  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city  by  the 
rignt-hand  arch  of  Uie  Carmeotal  gate.*  They  then  crocsed  the 
Iwwr,  and  marked  out  a  place  on  the  little  river  Cremera,  which 
flows  into  the  Tiber  below  Veii.  Here  they  fortified  a  camp,  and 
sallied  forth  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Veienlinee  and  drive  their 
cattle. 

So  they  stood  between  Rome  and  Veii  for  more  than  a  yeai's 
time,  and  the  Romans  had  peace  on  that  side,  whereas  the  Veien- 
tines  Buffered  greatly.  But  there  was  a  certain  daj^,  tiio  Ides  of 
Febniary,t  which  was  always  held  sacred  by  the  Fabii,  when  they 
c^ered  solemn  sacrifices  on  the  Qairinal  Hillt  to  the  gods  of  their 
Qens.  On  this  day,  Koso,  their  chiet;  led  them  fortt  for  Rome; 
and  the  Yeienlines,  hearing  of  it,  lay  in  ambnsh  for  them,  and 
they  wore  all  cot  off.  And  the  Plebeians  greatly  mourned  the 
loss  of  their  patrician  friends,  and  Meneniua,  the  Consul,  who 
was  encamped  near  at  hand,  but  did  not  assist  them,  was  accnsed 
by  the  Tribunes  of  treacheronsly  betraying  them,  as  has  been 
above  recorded.^ 

Bot  one  young  Fabins,  who  was  then  a  boy,  was  left  behind  at 
Rome  when  the  rest  of  his  Oens  went  forth  to  settle  on  the  Cre- 
mera. And  he  (so  it  was  said)  was  the  bther  of  the  Fabii  who 
"were  afterwards  so  jamons  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

After  this,  it  is  said,  the  men  of  Veii  asked  and  obtained  a  peace 
of  forty  years. 

g  6.  Thongh  these  poetic  legends  are  so  mnch  more  copious 
than  the  scanty  &ctB  recorded  by  the  Annals,  these  last  furnish 
us  with  the  true  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  victorious 
inroads  of  the  Volscians  and  .i^uians  were  tamed  back,  and 
their  encroachments  stayed.  Here  also  the  name  of  Spurius 
Cassias,  albeit  not  celebrated  in  the  legends,  must  claim  our 
chief  attention.  The  patrician  minstrels  who  sang  of  Coriolaaus 
and  Cincinnatos  lefl:  his  acts  unnoticed.  But  not  the  less  may 
we  be  sure  that  it  was  the  Lei^es  formed  by  him  with  the 

*  Called  tb»  rigibt  Jamu  or  Janua.    So  Ovid  sajs  (fluN,  iL  201):— 
"  Canaeoti  Portte  deztni  via  prozinwi  Jano  eat : 
Ire  per  banc  noli  quisquis  es :  onien  babet." 
f  "  Hffic  foit  nie  dies,  in  quo  VeieDtibas  irvis 

Ter  oentum  Fabii,  ter  oeddere  Aaa." — Ovm,  Ihtti,  iL  196. 
t  '™a  '»eii»  to  Hbow  tbat  they  were  SaUnes  of  the  niUn  tribe.     See 
Niebiuhr,  vol  L  note  810. 
§  Cttaipi.  viklge. 
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Latins  and  Hemioiu  which  really  itemmed  the  tide  of  conquest, 
and  saved  Latium  from  the  dominion  of  these  Oscan  tnbes.  The 
first  of  these  Leagaee  nas  made  in  the  second  Consnlship  of  Cas- 
eins (b.0.  493),  the  second  in  the  third  Consukhip  {b.o.  486).  It 
was  etipnlated  by  ibe  first  that  the  people  of  Bome  and  liitinm 
should  form  a  combined  army  for  Uie  purpose  of  repelling  the 
invader;  their  Legions  were  united  under  the  same  forms,  and  in 
like  manner ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  one  year  a  Roman  Con- 
sul, ijL  another  a  Latin  Dictator,  took  the  supreme  command. 
The  League  with  the  Hemicans  was  probably  of  a  lees  intimata 
nature.  In  both  it  seems  to  have  been  agreed  that  all  lands 
taken  from  the  enemy  shonld  be  shared  alike  by  the  combined 
itatioDs. 

§  7.  The  geogrtq>hical  sketch  above  given  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  these  Leagues,  especially  of  the  second,  for  the  defence 
of  Rome,  l^e  League  of  Rome  and  Latium  was  as  much  a  de- 
fensive measure  on  the  part  of  the  Latins  as  on  that  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  chiefly  Latin  towns  that  had  become  the  booty  of  the  con- 
querors. The  Hemicans,  in  their  upland  valleys,  were  probably 
less  exposed  to  the  common  danger.  But  their  position  inetwcen 
the  Volscian  and  .iSquian  hills  was  such,  that  when  either  of  these 
tribes  sallied  down  to  attack  the  cities  of  I^um,  their  flank  and 
rear  lay  exposed  to  the  anaults  of  the  Hernicans.  We  have  no 
detailed  accounts  to  show  how  these  advantages  were  used.  But 
irom  the  time  of  these  Leagues  we  may  date  the  declining  power 
of  the  Oscan  tribes,  who  hM  one  time  overrun  Latium,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  walls  of  Bome.  Velitrn,  Antium, 
Satricum,  and  other  places  were  recovered  ;  and  to  Anthun  a 
colony  was  sent  to  restore  its  wasted  ^pulation. 

"  ",  The  League  formed  by  Spunna  Cassius  with  the  Latins, 


fimons  onslaught  coqfbnnded  all  that  existed  of  order  and  associa- 
tion. The  formation  of  an  alliance  which  lasted  unbroken  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  which  then  gave  way  under  the  pressure 
of  an  unforeseen  c^amity,  speaks  of  no  ordinary  pmdence  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  him  who  formed  it  Yet  this  act  wa\  as 
we  have  seen,  turned  into  an  article  of  impeachment  i^aiust  8pn- 
rius  Cassius.* 

•  Cta/pt.  Tiii.  g  4. 
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indudiog  Appiiis.  g  11.  Change  in  beuing  of  Aj^ub;  deepoliam  of  new 
Decemviis.  g  12.  Two  TaUee  added  to  Code.  §  13.  AppJus  and  col- 
leaguea  retain  cAoe  for  a  aeoond  Tear,  g  14.  Wacsbieak  out  witb  ^luaus 
and  Sabinea.  g  IB,  legend  of  Sicdua  Dentatua.  g  IS.  L^end  of  Yir- 
g^nla.  g  II.  Second  Sece«ion  to  Hooa  Sacec:  Decemvira  r««ign.  g  IS. 
L  TaleriuB  and  If.  Horaliua  sent  to  negotiate  between  Senate  and  Ple- 
beians: Ten  Trlbanee  elected,  g  19.  SestorBtioaoTGonsulsbip;  Valerius 
aod  Horatioa  elected,  g  10.  TBlarlo-Horatian  I^ws.  g  21.  Triumph  of 
new  Consuls  over  Sabinee  and  .^nlatiB.  g  22.  Appios  impeacbod  and  dies 
inprison:  Appius  executed:  the  rest  pardoned,  g  23.  Attempt  lorodect 
Consuls  snd  Tribunes. 

g  I.  It  baa  been  abown  how  the  Fatricisn  Burffecsea  endeavonrad 
to  vrest  independence  from  the  Plebs  after  Uie  battle  of  Lake 
Renins ;  and  bow  the  latter,  ruined  bv  constaDt  wan  with  the 
neigbboariog  nationa,  compelled  to  make  good  their  losses  by 
borrowing  money  from  patrician  creditors,  and  liable  to  become 
bondamen  in  defodt  of  paTment,  at  length  deserted  the  city,  and 
only  returned  on  condition  of  being  protected  by  Tribunes  of 
their  own ;  and  how,  lastly,  by  the  firmness  of  Fublilios  Volero 
and  Lictoriiu,  they  obtained  the  right  of  electing  these  Tribonea 
at  their  own  assembly,  the  Comitia  of  the  Tri&s,     It  baa  also 
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been  aliown  that  the  great  Consul  Sparius  Cassias  cndeaTouTed 
to  relieve  the  commonalty  by  an  Agrarian  Ikw,  bo  as  to  better 
their  condition  peimancntfy. 

The  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  was  constantly  evaded, 
AS  we  have  seen.  But,  on  the  conquest  of  Antium  from  the 
Volscians  in  the  year  468  b.c^  a  colony  was  sent  thither ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  first  examples  of  a  distribution  of  public 
land  to  poorer  citizens,  which  answered  two  purposes — the  im- 
provement of  their  conditdou,  and  the  defence  of  the  place  against 
the  enemy. 

Nor  did  the  Tribunes,  now  made  altogether  independent  of 
the  Patricians,  fail  to  assert  their  power.  One  of  the  first  per- 
sons who  felt  the  force  of  their  arm  was  the  second  Appius 
Claudius.  This  Sabine  noble,  folJowine  his  father's  example,  had, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Fabii,  led  the  opposition  to  the  Pub- 
lilian  law.  When  he  took  the  field  against  the  Yolscians,  his 
soldiers  would  not  fight ;  and  the  stem  commander  put  to  death 
every  tenth  man  in  his  legions.  For  the  acts  of  his  consulship  he 
was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Tribunes,  M.  DuiElins  and  C.  Sicinios. 
Seeing  that  the  event  was  certain,  the  proud  Patrician  avoided 
hutnthation  by  suicide.* 

g  2.  Nevertheless  the  border  wars  still  continued,  and  the 
Plebeians  still  suffered  much.  To  the  evils  of  debt  and  want 
were  added  about  this  time  the  horrors  of  pestilential  disease, 
which  visited  the  Roman  territory  several  times  at  that  period. 
In  one  year  (b.c.  464)  the  two  Consuls,  two  of  the  four  Au^ra, 
and  the  Curio  Maxiraus,  who  was  the  Head  of  all  the  Patricians, 
were  swept  ofi' :  a  fact  which  implies  the  death  of  a  vast  number 
of  less  distinguished  persons.  The  government  was  adminis- 
ttired  by  the  Plebeian  MAilfs,  under  the  control  of  senatorial 
Interroges.f  The  Volscians  and  jfiquians  ravaged  the  countiT 
up  to  the  walla  of  Rome  ;  and  the  safety  of  the  city  most  be  attn- 
buted  to  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  not  to  the  men  of  Rome. 

g  3.  Meantime  the  Tribunes  had  in  vain  demanded  a  foil 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  law.  But  in  the  year  462  b.c,  one  of 
the  Sacred  College,  by  name  C.  Terrentitius  Harsa,  came  forward 
■with  a  bill,  of  which  the  object  was  to  give  the  Plebeians  a  snrer 
footing  in  the  state.  This  man  perceived  that  as  long  as  the 
Conaula  retained  their  almost  despotic  power,  and  were  elected 
by  the  influenee  of  the  Patricians,  this  Order  had  it  in  their 
power  to  thwart  all  measures,  even  after  they  were  j^sed,  which 
tended  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Plebeians.  He  therefore 
no  longer  demanded  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  but  pro- 
*  So  savs  IKoQvs.  Ix.  &L    "  Uorbo  moritur,"  savs  IJvv,  li  61. 

t  Uv.  m.  G.8. 
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posed  that  a  cominission  of  Ten  Men  (decemviri)  shonld  be 
appointed  to  draw  op  constitutiona]  lans  for  r^ulating  the  ftiture 
reutiona  of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

g  4.  The  Refonn  Bill  of  Terentilius  was,  as  might  be  supposed, 
vehemently  resisted  by  the  Patrician  Buigesses.  But  the  Ple- 
beians sapported  their  champion  no  less  warmly.  For  five  con- 
•ecutlve  years  the  same  Tribunes  were  re-elei^ed,  and  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  bill.  This  was  ^e  time  which  leaet 
fulfils  the  character  which  we  have  claimed  for  the  Boman 
people — patience  and  temperance,  combined  with  firmness  in  their 
demands.  To  prevent  the  Tribunes  from  earning  their  law,  tLe 
yooQger  Patricians  thronged  to  the  Assemblies,  and  interfered 
with  all  proceedings;  Terentilius,  they  said,  waa  endeavooring 
to  confound  all  dutinction  between  Uie  Orders.  Son^e  scenes 
occurred  which  seem  to  show  that  both  sides  were  prepared  for 
^vil  war. 

In  the  year  460  B.C.  the  cHy  was  alarmed  by  hearing  that  the 
Capitol  had  been  seized  by  a  band  of  Sabincs  and  exiled  Eomana, 
nnder  the  command  of  one  Uenlonius.*  Who  these  exiles  were 
is  uncertain.  But  we  have  seen,  in  the  legend  of  Cincinnatus, 
tliat  Ksso  Qninctias,  the  son  of  that  old  oero,  waa  an  exile. 
It  has  been  inferred,  therefore,  that  he  was  among  them,  that 
tlie  Tribunes-  had  succeeded  in  banishing  from  the  city  the 
most  violent  of  their  opponents,  and  that  these  persons  bad 
not  scrupled  to  associate  themselves  with  Sabines  to  recover 
their  homes.  The  Consul  Valerius,  aided  by  the  Latins  of  Tus- 
cnlom,  levied  an  army  to  attack  the  insurgents,  on  condition 
that  (liter  success  the  law  should  be  fiilly  considered.  The  exiles 
were  driven  out,  and  Herdonins  was  killed.  But  the  Consul  fell 
in  die  assault ;  and  the  Patriciam,  led  by  old  Cincinnatus,  refused 
to  fulfil  his  promises. 

Then  followed  the  danger  of  the  .Jlqnian  invasion,  to  which  the 
l«^nd  of  Cincinnatus,  as  given  above,  refers.  The  Btem  old  man 
used  his  dictatorial  power  qait«  as  much  to  crush  the  Tribunes 
at  home,  as  to  conquer  the  enemies  abroad. 

One  of  the  historians  tells  ns  that  in  this  period  of  seditions 
violence,  many  of  the  leading  Plebeians  were  assassinated,  as  the 
Tribune  Genucius  had  been  ;  and  to  this  time  only  can  be  attri- 
buted the  horrible  story  mentioned  by  more  than  one  writer, 
that  nine  Tribunes  were  burnt  alive  at  the  instance  of  their 
colleague  Mucius-f     Society  was  utterly  disorganised.     The  two 

*  The  drcumstaiioea,  bb  related  in  the  legend,  have  alresdr  been  gireu  in 
the  Bbny  of  CiDdnnatos. 

I  Dio  Casdns,  fi^tfrnait.  Vatiami.  zxlL,  and  in  Uie  abridgment  by  ZonaiBa, 
Tii.  17.    Compare  Valer.  Max.  vL  3,  g  3.    The  latter  attributes  it  to  Uie  Qme 
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Ordeta  vere  on  tlie  brink  of  dvO  war.  It  seemed  aa  if  Rome 
wu  to  become  the  city  of  discord,  not  ol  law.  Uappil;r>  there 
vere  moderate  men  in  both  Orders.  Now,  aa  at  the  time  of 
the  Secession,  their  voices  prevuled,  and  a  compromise  waa 
arranged. 

§  6,  In  the  eighth  year  after  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Terentilian  law,  tnis  compromise  was  made  (454  b.c).  The  law 
itself  was  no  longer  pressed  bj  the  Tribunes.  The  Fatricians,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  &r  gave  way  as  to  allow  Three  Men  (triumviri] 
to  be  appointed,  who  were  to  travel  into  Greece,  and  bring  back 
a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  institutes  - 
of  any  other  Greek  states,  which  they  might  deem  good  and 
usefiil.  These  were  to  be  the  groandwork  of  a  new  Coda  of 
Laws,  sDch  aa  shonld  give  &ir  and  equal  rigbta  to  both  Ordera, 
and  restrain  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Patrician  Magistrates. 

§  6.  Another  concession  made  by  the  Patrician  Lords  was  a 
small  instalment  of  the  Agrarian  law.  L.  Icilius,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  proposed  that  all  the  Aventine  hill,  being  Public  Land, 
should  be  made  over  to  tiie  Plebs,  to  be  their  quarter  for  ever, 
aa  the  other  bills  were  occupied  by  the  Patnciaus  and  their 
Clients.  This  hill,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  consecrated  to 
the  goddess  Diana  (Jana),*  and  though  included  in  the  walls  of 
Sarnus,  was  yet  not  within  the  sacred  limits  (pomerium)  of  the 
patrician  city.  After  some  opposition,  the  Patricians  suffered 
this  Icilian  law  to  pass,  in  hopes  of  soothing  the  anger  of  the 
Plebeians.  The  land  was  parcelled  out  into  building-sites.  But 
as  there  was  not  oitongh  to  give  a  separate  plot  to  every  plebeian 
hoosaholder  that  wished  to  live  in  Uie  city,  one  allotment  was 
assigned  to  several  persona,  who  built  a  joint  house  in  ^aU  or 
stones,  each  of  which  waa  inhabited  (as  in  Edinbu^h  and  in  most 
foreign  towns)  by  a  separate  &mily.f 

§  7.  The  tiiree  men  who  had  been  sent  into  Greece  returned 
in  the  third  year  (4£2  B.C.).  They  found  the  city  free  from 
domestic  atrife,  partly  from  the  concessions  already  made,  partly 
from  expectation  of  what  was  now  to  ftJIow,  and  partly  from  the 
effect  of  a  pestilence  which  had  broken  out  anew. 

§  8.  So  &r  did  moderate  counsels  now  prevail  among  the  Pa- 
tricians, that  after  some  little  delay  they  agreed  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  government  by  the  Consols  and  other  officers,  and  in 

of  Spuriai  CssMOS.  But  it  must  have  been  after  the  fear  447  B.C. ;  for  in 
lliat  year  tba  numbor  of  Tribunes  Brat  became  lea. 

*  Cbi^tL  UL  g  2T. 

f  These  houses,  or  blocks  of  bouses,  Jointly  occupied  bj  sevNal  IvnlUee, 
wen  in  Bomaa  phrase  called  inmto  (the  term  iiola  is  still  so  uaedi  while  Ihe 
terat  domui  was  raatricted  to  the  mansion  occupied  by  a  single  wealthy  lamilj , 
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t&eir  stead  to  appoint  a  Council  of  Ten,  who  wne  during  their 
existence  to  be  entnuted  with  oU  the  functions  of  goreminent. 
Bat  they  were  to  have  a  double  dntf :  they  were  not  only  an  ad- 
ministrative, bat  also  a  le^elative  council.  On  the  one  hud,  they 
were  to  conduct  the  government,  administer  joitioc,  and  command 
the  armies.  On  the  other,  they  were  to  draw  up  a  Code  of  Laws, 
by  which  equal  justice  was  to  be  dealt  out  to  the  whole  Roman 
People,  to  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike,  and  by  which  euiecially 
the  auUiority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Consols,  or  chief  m^istnUea, 
was  to  be  clearly  determined  and  settled. 

This  supreme  ConncU  of  Ten,  or  Decemvirs,  was  first  appointed 
in  the  year  460  ex.  They  were  all  Patricians.  At  their  head 
stood  Appius  Claadins  and  T.  Genncins,  who  had  already  been 
chosen  Consols  for  this  memor^le  year.  This  Appius  Claudius, 
the  third  of  his  name,  was  son  and  zruidson  of  those  two  patri- 
cian chiefs  who  had  opposed  the  leadere  of  the  Plebeians  so  vehe- 
mently in  the  matter  of  the  tribnnate.  But  he  affected  a  dif- 
ferent conduct  {torn  his  sires.  He  was  the  meet  popular  man 
of  the  whole  conncil,  and  became  in  tact  the  sovereign  of  Bome. 
At  first  he  nsed   his  great  power  well ;   and  the  first  year's 

Sovernment  of  the  Decemvirs  was  bmed  for  justice  and  mo- 
eration. 

§  9,  They  also  applied  themselvee  diligently  to  their  great 
work  of  law-makiiur ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  had  drawn 

3)  a  Code  of  Ten  Tables,  which  were  posted  in  the  Fomm,  that 
I  citinens  might  examine  diem,  and  surest  amendments  to 
the  Decemvirs.  After  due  time  thus  spent,  the  Ten  Tables 
were  confirmed  and  made  law  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries. 
By  this  Code  equal  justice  was  to  be  administered  to  both  Orders 
without  distinction  of  persons. 

§  10.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  first  Decemvirs  laid  down 
their  office,  jnst  as  the  Consuls  and  other  officers  of  state  bad 
been  accnstomed  to  do  before.  Itey  were  sncceeded  by  a 
second  set  of  ten,  who  for  the  next  year  at  least  were  to 
conduct  the  government  like  their  predeceseots.  The  only 
one  of  the  old  Decemvin  re-elected  was  Appius  Claudins. 
The  Patricians,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  prevent  even  this,  and 
to  this  end  he  was  himself  appointed  to  preside  at  the  now  elec- 
tions ;  for  it  was  held  impossible  for  a  chief  magistrate  to  retam 
his  own  name,  when  he  was  himself  presiding.  But  Appius 
scorned  precedents.  He  returned  himself  as  elected,  together 
wit^  nine  others,  men  of  no  name,  while  two  of  the  great 
Quinctian  Oens  who  tiered  themselves  were  rejected. 

Of  the  new  Decemvirs,  it  is  certain,  that  three,*  and  it  is  pro- 
*  Sp.  Oi^UR,  Q.  Pceteluu,  a  Lramias. 
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bable  that  five,  were  Plebeians.  Appioa,  with  tLe  plebeian 
Oppius,  held  the  judicial  office,  and  Temained  in  the  citr ;  and 
these  two  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chicft.  The  other 
six  commanded  the  armies  and  diachaiged  the  duties  prcTioualy 
Assigned  to  the  QnsMtora  and  .£diles. 

§11.  The  first  Decemvirs  had  earned  the  reM>ect  and  esteem 
of  their  fellow-citlEens.  The  new  Council  of  Tea  deeerved  the 
hatred  which  has  ever  since  cloven  to  their  name.  Appitu  now 
threw  off  the  mask  which  he  had  so  long  worn,  and  aeenraed  his 
natural  character — the  same  as  had  distinguished  his  sire  and 
grandsire  of  nnhappy  memory.  He  became  an  abeolnte  despot 
His  brethren  in  the  council  offered  no  hindrance  to  his  will : 
even  t&e  plebeian  decemvirs,  bribed  by  power,  fell  into  his  way 
of  action  and  supported  his  tyranny.  They  each  had  twelve 
lictors,  who  carried  faeces  with  the  axes  in  them,  the  symbol  of 
absolute  power,  aa  in  the  times  of  the  Kings ;  so  that  it  was  said, 
Rome  had  now  twelve  Tarquins  instead  of  one,  and  120  armed 
UctoTB  instead  of  12.  All  freedom  of  speech  ceased.  The  Senato 
was  seldom  called  blether.  The  leading  men,  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  left  the  city.  T^e  outward  aspect  of  things  wss  that 
of  perfect  calm  and  peace ;  but  an  opportnnity  only  was  want- 
ing for  the  discontent  which  was  smouldering  in  all  men's 
hearts  to  break  ont  and  show  itself. 

I  12.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Decemvirs  had  added  two 
more  Tables  to  the  Code,  so  that  there  were  now  Twelve  Tables. 
But  these  two  last  were  of  a  most  oppressive  and  arbitrary  kind, 
devoted  chiefly  to  restore  the  ancient  privil^es  of  the  patrician 
caste.  Of  these  Tables  we  will  spesk  presently ;  but  here  it  shontd 
be  observed  that  they  were  made  laws  not  by  the  vote  of  the 
People,  but  by  the  simple  edict  of  the  Decemvirs, 

§  13.  It  was,  no  doubt,  expected  that  the  second  Decemvirs 
also  would  have  held  Comitia  for  the  election  of  successors.  But 
Appius  and  his  colleagues  showed  no  intention,  and  when  the  year 
came  to  a  close  Uiey  continued  to  hold  office  as  if  they  had  been 
ro-elected.  So  firmly  did  their  power  seem  to  be  established,  that 
we  hear  not  of  any  endeavour  being  made  to  induce  them  to 
resign. 

§  14,  In  the  course  of  this  next  year  (449  b.c.),  the  border  wars 
were  renewed.  On  the  north  tho*  Sabines,  and  the  ./£quians 
on  the  north-east,  invaded  the  Roman  country  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  penetrated  as  br  as  Mount  Algidus,  as  in  458  B.C., 
when  they  were  routed  by  old  Cincinnatus.  The  Decemvirs 
probably,  like  the  Patrician  Bui^esses  in  former  times,  regarded 
these  inroads  not  without  satisfaclion ;  for  Ihey  tamed  away  the 
mind  of  tlie  people  from  their  sufferings  at  home.    Yet  frvm 
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these  Tery  wars  BpranK  the  eventa  which  drertnrned  their  power 
and  destroyed  thetneelVes. 

Two  armies  were  tefied,  one  to  check  the  Sabines,  the  other 
to  oppose  the  .<£qiiiaiia,  and  these  were  commanded  by  the  six 
military  Decemviis.  Appitu  and  Oppius  remained  to  administer 
■a&irs  at  home.  Bnt  there  was  no  spirit  in  the  annies.  Both 
were  defeated ;  anct  that  which  was  opposed  to  the  .^)qiuaii8  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Tnscalum. 

Then  followed  two  events  which  were  preserved  in  well-known 
Ic^nds,  and  which  gire  the  popular  narrative  of  the  moaner  in 
which  the  power  of  the  Decemvirs  was  overthrown. 

§  15.  LxoEHn  OP  SicciDB  Dkntatds. — In  the  army  sent  against 
the  Sabines,  Siccias  Dentatns  was  known  as  the  bravest  man. 
He  WAS  then  serving  as  a  ceotarion ;  he  had  fought  in  120 
battles;  he  had  slain  eight  champions  in  single  combat;  had 
saved  the  lives  of  fourteen  citizens ;  had  received  forty  wounds, 
all  in  front;  had  followed  in  nine  triomphal  processions;  and 
had  won  crowns  and  decorations  without  niunber.  Hiis  gallant 
veteran  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  civil  contests  between 
ihe  two  orders,  and  was  now  BUK«cted  by  the  Decemvirs 
commanding  the  Sabine  army,  of  plotting  against  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  dct«rmined  to  get  nd  of  him ;  and  for  this  end 
they  sent  him  out  as  if  to  reconnoitre,  with  aparty  of  soldiers, 
who  were  secretly  instructed  to  murder  him.  Having  discovered 
their  design,  he  set  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  resolved  to  sell 
his  life  dear.  More  than  one  of  his  assailants  tell,  and  the  rest 
stood  at  bay  aronnd  him,  not  venturing  to  come  within  sword's 
length;  when  one  wretch  climbed  up  the  lock  behind  and 
crushed  the  brave  old  man  with  a  massive  stone.  But  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  conld  not  be  hidden  from  the  army ;  and  the 
generals  only  prevented  an  outbreak  by  honouring  nim  with  a 
munificent  fineral. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Sabine  army. . 

g  16.  Leoehd  of  Virqinia. — The  other  army  had  a  still  grosser 
outrage  to  complain  of.  In  this,  also,  there  was  a  notable 
centurion,  Yiigimus  by  name.  His  daughter  Virginia,  just  ripen- 
ing into  wonoianhood,  beautiful  as  the  day,  was  betrothed  to  L. 
Icilius,  the  Tribune  who  had  carried  the  law  for  allotting  the 
Aventine  Bill  to  the  Plebeians.  Appius  Claudius,  the  Decemvir, 
■aw  her  and  lusted  to  make  her  his  own.  And  with  this  view, 
he  ordered  one  of  his  clients,  H.  Claudios  by  name,  to  lay  hands 
npon  her  as  she  was  going  to  her  school  in  the  Forum,  and  to 
cfum  her  as  his  slave.  The  man  did  so ;  and  when  the  cries  of 
her  nurse  brought  a  crowd  round  them,  M.  Claadins  insisted 
on  taking  her  before  the  Decemvir,  in  order  (as  he  said)  to  have 
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the  case  MAy  trieii.  Her  friends  consented ;  and  no  eoon^  had 
AppiuB  heard  the  matter,  than  he  gave  judgment  that  the 
maiden  shontd  bo  detivered  up  to  the  claimant,  who  should  be 
bound  to  produce  her  in  case  her  alleged  &ther  appeared  to  gain- 
say the  claim.  Now  this  judgment  was  directly  against  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  Appius  himBcS  had  framed  :- 
for  thOT«in  it  was  provided,  that  any  person'  being  at  freedom 
shonld  continue  free,  till  it  was  proved  that  such  person  was  a 
slave.  Icilioe,  therefore,  with  NumitoriuB  the  uncle  of  the 
maiden,  boldly  argued  against  the  i^ality  of  the  judgment;  and 
at  length  Appius,  fearing  a  tumnlt,  agreed  to  leave  the  ^rl  in 
their  hands  on  condition  of  their  giving  bail  to  bring  her  before 
him  next  morning ;  and  then,  if  Viiginins  did  not  appear,  ho 
would  at  once  (he  said)  give  her  up  to  her  pretended  master. 
To  this  Icilius  consented ;  but  be  delayed  giving  bail,  pretending 
that  ho  could  not  procure  it  readily;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
sent  off  a  secret  message  to  the  camp  on  Algidns,  to  inform  Vir- 
ginius  of  what  had  happened.  As  soon  as  the  bail  was  given, 
Appius  also  sent  a  message  to  the  Decemvirs  in  command  of  that 
army,  ordering  them  to  refnse  leave  of  absence  to  Virginius. 
But  when  this  last  message  arrived,  Virginius  was  already  half- 
way on  his  road  to  Rome ;  for  the  distance  was  not  more  than 
twenty  miles,  and  he  had  started  at  night&ll. 

Next  morning  early,  Viiginins  entered  the  Forum  leading  his 
daoghter  hj  the  hand,  both  clad  in  mean  attire.  A  great  num- 
ber of  friends  and  matrons  attended  him ;  and  be  went  about 
among  the  people  entreating  tbem  to  support  bim  against  the 
tyranny  of  Appins.  So  when  Appius  came  to  talce  his  place  on 
uie  judgment  seat,  he  found  the  Fonun  foil  of  people,  all  friendly 
to  VirginitiB  and  his  cause.  Bnt  he  inherited  the  boldnesa  as 
well  as  the  vices  of  his  sires,  and  though  he  saw  Vitginius  stand- 
ing there,  ready  to  prove  that  he  was  the  maiden's  father,  he  at 
once  gave  judgment  against  his  own  law,  that  Vi^iinia  shonld 
be  given  np  to  M.  Clandins,  till  it  should  bo  proved  that 
she  was  free.*  The  wretch  came  up  to  seize  her,  and  tho 
lictors  kept  the  people  from  him.  Virginius,  now  despairing  of 
deliverance,  be^;ed  Appius  to  allow  bim  to  ask  the  maiden  whe- 
ther she  were  indeed  his  daughter  or  no.  "If  said  he,  "I 
find  I  am  not  her  bther,  I  ahalT  bear  her  loss  the  lighter."  Un- 
der this  pretence  he  drew  her  aside  to  a  spot  upon  tiie  northern 
ride  of  the  Fonim  (afterwards  called  the  Novm  Tabcmse),f  and 

*  This  was  csDed  vimUdat  in  aerniMem  dart,  TinJex  was  the  legsl  term 
Bxelammi;  viitilica  was  tbe  cbUm  to  po«*Mnon.  The  oppoaito  judgsniit 
wis  viadieiiu  in  Ubaiaiem  Jan.  Tbe  person  who  chuioed  another  BS  slave  or 
ftea  WM  said  aaeren  idiqutia  in  tervmitrm,  ot  in  lAerbifein, 

t  See  Chap.  iU.  g  11. 
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h«rc,  matching  up  a  knifo  from  b  btitcher's  Btall,  he  cried :  "  In 
this  way  only  can  i  keep  th«e  free ;" — and  so  saying,  stabbed  her 
to  the  heart.  Then  he  turned  to  the  tribonal  uid  said :  "  On 
thee,  Appins,  and  on  thy  head  be  ^is  blood."  Appins  cried  out 
to  seiio  "  the  marderer :"  but  the  crowd  made  way  for  Virginias, 
and  he  passed  throogb  them  holding  ap  the  bloody  knife,  and 
went  out  at  the  gate  and  made  straight  for  the  anny.  There, 
when  tiie  soldiers  had  heard  hts  tale,  they  at  once  abandoned 
their  decemviral  generals,  and  muched  to  Rome.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  other  army  from  the  Sabine  frontier;  for 
to  them  IciLns  had  gone,  and  Numitorins ;  and  they  fonnd  willing 
ears  among  men  who  were  already  enraged  by  the  mnrder  of  old 
SiccioB  X)entBtiis.  So  the  two  armies  joined  their  banners,  elected 
new  generals,  and  encamped  upon  the  Aventiue  Hill,  the  quarter 
of  the  Plebeians. 

Meantime,  the  people  at  home  had  riiKn  against  Appitu ;  and, 
after  driving  him  from  the  Forum,  they  joined  their  armed  foUow- 
citizens  npon  the  Aventine.  There  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
mons, armed  and  unarmed,  htmg  like  a  dark  cloud  ready  to  bunt 
npon  the  city. 

§  17.  Whatever  may  be  the  tmth  of  the  legends  of  Siccius  and 
Virginia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  Decem- 
Yoa  hod  bronght  matters  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  At  this 
jnnctnre  the  Senate  met ;  and  the  moderate  party  so  far  prevailed 
as  to  send  their  own  leaders,  H.  Horatine  Barbatos  and  L.  Valerina 
Fotitus,  to  negotiate  with  the  insnigente.  The  Plebeians  were 
ready  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  these  men;  for  thev  remembered 
that  the  Consuls  of  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  when  the  Patri- 
cian BaivesBes  were  friends  to  the  Plebeians,  were  named  Var 
lerioB  and  Uoratios ;  and  so  they  appointed  M.  Duillius,  a  former 
Tribune  to  be  their  spokesman.  But  no  good  came  of  it.  And 
DuiUius  pemnaded  the  Plebeians  to  leave  ^o  city,  and  once  more 
to  occupy  the  Sacred  Mount. 

Then  remembrance*  of  the  great  Secession  came  back  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Patricians ;  anJd  the  Senate  observing  the  calm 
and  resolnte  bearing  of  the  plebeian  leaders,  compelled  the  Decem- 
virs to  resign,  and  sent  back  Valerias  and  Horatins  to  itegotiate 
anew. 

S  18.  The  leaders  of  the  Plebeians  demanded :— Ist,  That  the 
Tnonneship  should  be  restwed,  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  recc^ 
nised.  3ndly,  That  a  right  of  qipeal  to  the  People  against  the 
power  of  the  supreme  magistrate  should  be  secured.  3rdly,  That 
nU  indemnity  should  be  granted  to  the  movers  and  promoten 
of  the  late  Secesuon.  4thly,  That  the  Decemvirs  snonld  be 
bnmt  alive. 
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Of  these  demands  the  deputies  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
three  first;  bat  the  fourth,  they  said,  vaa  imworUiy  of  a,  free 
people ;  it  was  a  piece  of  tyranny,  aa  bad  as  any  of  the  front 
acts  of  the  late  government  g,  and  it  was  needless,  because  any 
one  who  had  reason  of  complaint  against  the  late  Decemvirs 
might  proceed  against  them  according  to  law.  The  Plebeians 
listened  to  these  words  of  wisdom,  and  withdrew  their  savu^o 
demand.  The  other  three  were  confirmed  by  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Plebeians  retnmed  to  their  quarters  on  the  Aventine.  Hero  they 
held  an  Assembly  according  to  their  Tribes,  in  which  the  Pontifex 
HazimoB  presided  ;*  and  they  now  for  the  first  time  elected  Ten 
Tribnnes — first  Viiginins,  Numitorins,  and  Icilios,  then  Doillins 
and  six  others :  so  mil  were  their  minds  of  the  wrong  done  to  the 
daughter  of  Viiginius;  so  entirely  was  it  die  blood  of  young 
Viiginia  that  overthrew  the  Decemvirs,  even  as  that  of  Lncretja 
had  driven  ont  the  Tarqnins. 

g  19.  The  Plebeians  had  now  returned  to  the  city,  headed  by 
their  ten  Tribunes,  a  nnmber  which  was  never  again  altered  so 
long  as  the  tribunate  continued  in  existence.  It  remained  for 
the  Patricians  to  redeem  the  pledges  given  by  their  agents 
Valerius  and  Horatius,  on  the'  other  demands  of  the  plebeian 
leaders. 

Hie  first  thing  to  settle  was  the  election  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trates. The  Decemvirs  had  fiUlen,  and  the  state  was  without  any 
executive  goverument. 

It  has  been  supposed,  as  we  have  above  said,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Decemvirs  was  intended  to  be  perpetual.  The 
Patricians  gave  up  their  Consnls,  and  the  Plebeians  their 
[Aibunea,  on  condition  that  each  order  was  to  be  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  new  decemvirs!  college.  But  the  Tribones 
were  now  restored  in  augmented  number,  and  it  was  bat  natural 
that  the  Patricians  should  insist  on  again  occupying  all  places  in 
the  snpreme  mitfistracy.  By  common  consent,  as  it  woald  seein, 
the  Comttia  of  Uie  C^taries  met,  and  elected  to  the  consulate 
the  two  Patricians  who  had  shown  themselves  the  friends  of  both 
Orders — L.  Valerius  Potitus,  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatns. 

Properly  speaking,  these  were  the  first  Cohbulb,  though  (in 
accordance  with  common,  custom)  this  name  has  been  used  to 
designate  the  supreme  magiBtrat«8  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  But  we  are  told  by  the  Roman  historians  diat  before 
the  year  449  b.c.  these  officers  were  known  by  the  name  of 

•  ITKiully  the  Tribunes  themselves  conducted  the  business  of  the  Condtia 
Tribnta.  But  at  present  thera  wore  do  Tribunes.  Ths  preeence  of  the  Chief 
Pontiff,  Bltbou^  a  Patridan,  would  pve  a  peculiar  foioe  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Itgatacrakt  of  the  tribunate. 
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PE-erona.*  Strictly,  therefore,  Valerios  and  Horatina  were  the 
first  Consuls. 

§  20.  As  soon  as  ther  were  installed  in  office  they  proceeded 
to  redeem  the  pledges  they  had  given  to  the  Plebeian  leaders  by 
bringing  forward  certain  popular  laws,  which  from  them  are  com- 
tnonTy  called  the  Valbrio-Uoratiah  Laws. 

(1.)  First,  they  solemnly  renewed  the  old  law  of  Valerius  Pop- 
licola,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  every  Roman  citizen  shonld 
have  an  Appeal  to  the  People  against  the  power  of  the  snpremc 
mi^istrate.  This  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Ten  Tables  of  the 
Decemvirs,  and  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  right  will  be 
found  in  the  next  chapter.  It  muet  here  be  noticed  that  probably 
the  "  People"  designated  in  the  old  law  of  Poplicola  was  the 
Aesembly  of  Patrician  Burgesses,  whereas  now  it  meant  the 
general  Assembly  of  the  Centuries. 

To  the  law  as  proposed  by  the  Consuls,  the  Tribune  Duillins 
added  the  terrible  penalty  already  inflicted  on  nine  Tribunes,  and 
threatened  to  the  Decemvirs  that  "  whoso  transgreased  it  should 
be  bamt  alive."f 

(2.)  Secondly,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes 
should  receive  legislative  power,  and  their  measures  should,  liko 
ibe  laws  passed  at  the  Centnriat«  Comitia,  have  authority  over 
the  whole  body  of  citizens — Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Hitherto 
the  PUbi-icita,  or  resolutions  of  the  Plebs,  had  been  made  merely 
for  regulating  their  own  affairs,  and  had  not  the  force  of  law. 
Henceforth  they  became  laws  binding  on  all  the  Body  PoliticJ 
"We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  hereafter.  At 
present  it  will  be  enough  to  note  that,  as  will  appear  from  our 
review  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Decemvirs  bad 
included  in  the  plebeian  or  local  Tribes  the  Patricians  and  their 
Clients ;  so  that  the  claim  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  obtain  legis- 
lative authority  was  no  exclnsive  privilege  conferred  on  the 
Plebeians. 

§  21.  The  second  of  these  laws  soon  showed  itself  in  operation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  two  armies  had  been  sent  by  tiie 
Decemvirs  to  meet  the  Sabines  and  the  .^Sonians  in  the  field. 
When  these  armies  marched  to  Rome  to  take  vengeance  upon 

•  Seeliv.iU.  U.  The^werecalledPiiBtOfSiiitbeLawsof tbeZII.Tablw 
(Plin,  SiiL  NaL  zviiL  3).  The  derivatioD  of  contul  and  oxutifere  fa  evidently 
the  some,  namelj  the  prapodtioii  cum  or  con,  implying  jinnf  ddS>entum  ami 
arnunoa  actipn.    Niabuhr  comparea  it  to  praml  ftoia  pro,  exvi  &om  ex. 

f  ZuvTOf  ■arojiav^vai,  PiodoT.  xii.  16.  Idv?  Oii-  65)  sajs  tiiat  tbe  o^ 
Andeis  were  "  to  be  Boourged  and  beheaded."  But  the  practice  oT  burning 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  last  pe«ia%. 

}  The  terms  of  the  enactment,  as  given  by  livy,  are :— "  HI  qood  tributim 
jihbe$  jnadsset,  popatam  tenerat" 
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AppiuB  and  his  coUeagnes,  the  enemy  vaa  left  to  porsue  tlieir 
nv^es  unchecked,  except  bj  the  Latins  and  Hcraicans.  The 
new  Consola  now  held  a  levy.  Names  were  willingly  given  in, 
and  they  were  soon  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  aead  of  men 
devoted  to  them  for  their  good  services.  Victoriea  were  gained; 
but  when  Valerius  and  Uoratius  returned  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  and  baited  in  the  Campus  Martins  (according  to  custom), 
that  they  might  enter  the  city  in  triumphal  procession,  the  Senate 
refused  them  this  bonour.  Upon  this,  L.  Icilius,  Tribune  of  the 
Pleb»,  obtained  a  vote  from  the  people  assembled  in  their  Tribes, 
by  which  it  was  ordained  tbat  the  friends  of  the  Flebs  should 
enjoy  their  triumph  in  despite  of  the  senatorial  ill-will ;  and  the 
Senate  saw  tiiemselves  compelled  to  give  way. 

g  22.  Meanwhile  the  Decemvirs  htd  been  left  personally  unmo- 
lested ;  but  Virginius,  now  a  Tribune,  singled  out  Appius  as  the 
chief  ofibudcr,  and  impeached  him.  Ibe  proud  Patncian  scorned 
submission,  and  descended  into  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  young  men  of  his  own  order.  Virginius  ordered  him 
to  be  arrested,  and  refiised  to  hold  him  to  bail  unless  he  could 
prove  "  that  he  had  not  assigned  Virginia  into  bond^c  till  she 
was  proved  free."     This  was  impossible,  and  he  was  thrown  into 

Srison  to  await  his  trial  before  the  assembled  people.  But  to  such 
gradation  he  could  not  stoop;  and,  like  his  lather,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  in  prison. 

Then  Sp.  Oppius,  the  chief  among  the  Plebeian  Decemvirs,  the 
friend  and  imitator  of  Appius  the  Patrician,  was  accused  by 
Numitorius  and  executed.  The  goods  of  both  were  confiscated 
to  the  state  (publicata  sunt).  But  when  some  of  the  plebeian 
leaders  would  nave  gone  on  to  impeach  the  other  Decemvirs, 
then  M.  Duiliius,  the  Tribune,  came  forward,  and  by  his  power  of 
veto  stayed  all  further  proceedings.  "  Enough  had  been  done," 
he  said,  "  to  vindicate  justice  and  uphold  freedom.  Further  pun- 
ishments would  bear  the  semblance  of  revenge,  and  make  it 
still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  orders. '  Happy  is  the 
people  which  has  leaders  who  in  the  heat  and  tumult  of  trinmph 
can  gain  even  greater  honours  by  moderation,  than  by  tbe  firm- 
ness displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  stni^le  I 

§  23.  In  all  these  proceedings  no  security  bad  yet  been  taken 
for  the  election  of  Consuls  more  favourable  to  plebeian  claims. 
The  late  refiisal  of  the  Senate  to  authorise  the  triumph  of  Vale- 
rius and  Horatius,  and  the  zeal  of  the  young  Patricians  to  obtain 
tbe  acquittal  of  Appius,  were  not  encouraging  signs  for  future 
peace.  The  more  ardent  of  the  plebeian  leaders,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  the  Consuls  and  "Dibunes  now  in  office  should  be  coo- 
tinned  without  re-election  for  the  succeeding  year.    But,  with 
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the  moderation  that  hod  marked  alt  their  proceedingB,  the  OoiibuIb 
declined  this  honour  for  themselvea ;  and  DuilliuB  the  Tribune,  on 
his  part,  declared  that  he  could  not  receive  any  votes  tendered  for 
reappointing  himaelf  or  any  of  his  present  coUeagnes.  But  many 
of  the  Plebeians  persisted  in  voting  in  this  sense :  and  in  conse- 

auence  ont^  five  of  the  new  candidates  obtained  votes  sufficient  for 
leir  election.  ITiese  five  then  chose  other  five  to  complete  the 
College  of  Ten. 

Thus  closed  the  remarkable  year  in  which  the  Decemvirs  were 
overthrown,  and  a  new  beginning  of  independence  made  for  the 
commonalty  of  Rome.  But  before  we  continue  onr  narrative,  it 
wilt  be  proper  to  add  a  chapter  on  the  famous  code  of  laws  left 
behind  by  tne  Decemvire ;  for  though  they  were  passed  away, 
and  their  government  was  forgotten,  their  laws  endured  for  many 
ages. 

*  This  was  called  coapfa^Ki:  see  Chqit  xxir.  §3.  One  oTtbe  Tribunes  now 
elected,  L.  Treboniua,  introduced  a  law  by  iriiioh  it  was  enacted  that  hereafter 
the  electJoD  of  the  l^tHinea  shoold  be  Icopt  open  till  all  ten  reeelTed  the  ^ 
nomber  of  votes. 


n  of  Uh  Lav  of  AppaL 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THZ  CODK   OF  THB   TWELVB   TABLES. 

g  1.  Few  ntaaiaa  of  tbe  XU  Tables,  g  2.  Diflerenoe  of  character  in  the  fiiEt 
Z  and  last  U  Tables.  §3.  PoUlical  ordinances  of  tbe  X  Tables.  g4.lA7s 
fbr  pintectloQ  of  Feraon  and  Property,  g  E.  Iniquitous  provisiaaB  of  the  U. 
Tables.    %  S.  AdvantsgM  reeolCing  CiKtm  the  Code  to  the  HebeiMis. 

LI.  Thi  Twelve  Tables  were  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all 
vr*  and  Cicero  always  mentions  them  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
But  only  fragments  remain,  and  those  who  have  bestowed  the 
greatest  labour  in  examining  these  can  give  bat  an  imperfect  ac- 
count of  their  original  form  and  contents. 

§  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  purpose  of  Terentiliua  and  his  fol- 
lowers, in  uigiug  the  framing  of  a  Code  of  laws,  was  to  establish 
an  equality  of  rights  for  both  orders — Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
Lords  and  Commons.  Now  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  short 
statement  that  some  laws  had  a  contrary  effect,  and  tended  to 
widen  the  breach.  These  uneqaal  laws  were  believed  by  the  an- 
cients to  belong  to  the  Two  last  Tables,  which  were  enacted  by 
the  second  Decemvirs,  and  which  were  unduly  favourable  to  the 
extreme  patrician  party,  while  the  Ten  Tables  of  the  first  Decem- 
virs were  just  and  equal  for  all.f 

&  3.  We  will  first  review  the  political  ordinances  of  these  Ten 


(1.)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  they  divided  the  supreme 
authority.  AU  the  old  offices  were,  for  the  time  at  least,  abro- 
gated ;  and  the  state  was  to  be  governed  by  a  Cotmcil  of  ten,  con- 
sbting  of  five  Patricians  and  five  Plebeians.  This  reasonable  rule 
fell  to  the  ground  when  the  Decemvirate  was  abolished ;  and  hence 
the  contentions  between  the  Orders  were  renewed  (as  we  shall  see) 
with  great  virulence. 

(2.)  He  Patricians  and  their  Clients  were  now  probably  first 
indnded  in  the  Plebeian  Tribes ;  and  when  we  speak  of  Clients, 
we  must  now  comprehend  also  the  Freedmen  (liberlim),'^  who 

*  livy  Oii.  31)  caHi  them  "  fcnu  omnis  pnblid  privotique  juris." 
f  Qcero  de  Bepublici,  ii.  31.     So  Appius  boasts  at  the  close  of  the  flrat 
deoemvirate — "  se .  .  omnia  jars  summis  iaflmisque  (eqaaaee."     liv.  iii.  31. 
X  Thej  were  called  lAerttru  absolutely,  but  Uberti  in  refereooe  to  Uidr 
Thus  Tiro  was  Cicero's  IBierius,  but  when  spoken  of  simplj  he  was  a 


patron.    Tl 
JthrtMW. 
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were  a  largo  and  mereuing  class.*  Further,  the  three  old  Patri- 
cian  Tribes  now,  or  before  thk,  becamo  ob8olet«;  and  beoceforth 
a  Patrtcian  was  known  sot  as  a  Ramnian,  a  Titian,  or  a  Lacerian, 
but  as  a  Bargees  of  the  Pollian,  Papiriao,  or  some  other  local 
"Dibe.  The  term  Popnlus  Bomaniu,  which  (aa  before  remarked) 
had  been  applicable  in  some  meaBare  to  the  united  body  of  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians  since  the  time  when  both  Ordera  were  com- 
prehended in  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  was  now  more  properly 
and  strictly  so  used, — thou^  the  time  of  their  perfect  union  was 
yet  to  come. 

(3.)  In  consequence  of  this  ordinance  a  great  alteration  followed 
both  in  the  CMuitia  Genturiata  and  in  the  Comitia  Tributa;  but 
as  these  alterations  were  rather  future  consequences  of  the  last- 
mentioned  ordinance,  than  a  distinct  ordinance  of  the  Decemvirs^ 
it  will  be  mora  convenient  to  notice  them  hereaAer.f 

§  4.  We  will  now  notice  a  few  provisions  of  those  laws,  which  were 
intended  U)  protkot  the  pirsom  Ain>  PROPiBTr  of  private  citizens. 

(1.)  It  was  enacted  that  any  person  claimed  as  a  Slave  should 
be  left  at  freedom  till  such  time  as  the  allied  master  proved  his 
claim  ffood.  This  was  the  law  violated  by  Appius  in  tue  case  of 
Vii^nia. 

(2.)  The  power  of  a  Father  over  his  Children  was  made  less 
absolute.  By  the  old  law  the  son  was  as  much  at  the  merer  of 
hia  father  (in  potestaU  patrit)  as  a  slave.  Henceforth  by  tAree 
sales,  real  or  fictitious,  Uie  son  might  acquire  independence  or  be- 
come luijurit. 

(3.)  The  law  of  Debt  was  left  in  its  former  state  of  severity.J 
But  the  condition  of  borrowing  money  was  made  easier;  for  it 
was  made  illegal  to  exact  higher  interest  than  ten  per  cent.  For 
that  this  is  the  meanittf  of /omtu  unctan'um  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  Niebuhr.  t/neta  (derived  from  unttt)  is  one  of  IM 
twelve  units  into  which  the  as  was  divided,  each  being  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  whole.  Now  y,  of  the  capital  is  8^  per  cenL ;  but  as 
the  old  Roman  year  was  only  ten  months,  we  must  add  two 
months'  interest  at  the  same  rate ;  and  this  amounts  to  ten  per 
cent  for  the  year  of  twelve  months. 

(4.)  No  Private  Law  or  privilegiam — that  is  a  law  to  impose 
any  penalty  or  disability  on  a  single  citizen,  similar  in  character 
to  our  bills  of  attuuder — was  to  be  made.| 

■  All  slaves  who  became  free  remained  attuched  to  tbeir  Ibniier  master  as 
his  freedoiea,  and  be  was  now  called  not  tbeir  master  (domlnu^  tiut  their  pa. 
troofpatronos),  the  veiysame  lerm  which  was  used  ia  respect  to  his  cUeots-  It 
l8lad«ed  protMble  that  the  IncreMe  In  tbemunberofBlaveaaixlfreedmenwas 
amoi^  the  caosee  oTthe  gradual  decay  <^the  relation  of  patroos  and  clients. 

\  See  Cbapt.  xxxv.  g  II  sqq.  %  See  above,  du^t  viL  §  T. 

I  Oicero  pro  Seetio  30,  pro  IWmD  IT. 
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(5.)  Tbeto  was  to  be  an  Appeal  to  the  People  from  the  sentence 
of  everv  tnagiatrat^ ;  and  no  citizen  was  to  be  tried  for  bb  life 
except  Defore  tbe  Comitia  of  tbe  CentnrieB. 

It  is  remarkable  bow  constantly  laws  of  this  kind  were  renewed, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  law  of  appeal  passed  by  Valerias  Pop- 
licola  in  tbe  first  year  of  the  Republic.  The  right  of  Appeal 
was  one  of  the  demands  mode  by  DuilHns  on  bchdf  of  the  Ple- 
beians at  tbe  fall  of  the  Decemvirs;  and  one  of  the  firat  acts  of 
the  new  Consuls  was  to  provide  tiiat  there  shoald  be  such  appeal. 
All  these  laws  were  finally  absorbed  in  that  of  Porcius  Lteca, 

glased  nearly  two  centuries  after  (b.c.  266).  This  was  the  famous 
orcian  law  "de  capite  et  tei^  civium,"  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  put  to  death  or  sooui^ed  without 
trial  before  the  Centuries,*  These  laws  may  be  compared  to  oar 
Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  im- 
prisoned bj  the  sovereign  or  his  officers  without  having  his  person 
iirodnced  in  open  conrt  and  allowed  a  feir  trial.  And  as  in  turbu- 
ent  times  this  Act  is  sometimes  suspended  by  the  proclamation 
of  military  law,  so  at  Rome  the  laws  of  appeal  might  be  suspended. 
This  was  done  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  appointment  of  a  Dic- 
tator, and  afterwards  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  "  that  the 
Consuls  should  see  that  the  commonwealth  suffered  no  injury."! 
By  such  a  resolution  the  Consuls  were  invested  with  dictatorial 
power;  they  possessed  the  imperiam  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  might  put  any  dangerons  citizen  to  death.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Senate  proceeded  against  the  Gracchi,  and  gainst  the  Catili- 
uarian  conspirators. 

(6.)  With  regard  to  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  contracts,  they 
are  of  too  intricate  and  technical  a  nature  to  be  satis&ctorily 
treated  in  a  work  like  this.  Tbe  decemviral  laws  on  this  head 
generally  made  the  conveyance  of  property  easier  and  more  cer- 
tain, fiivonred  the  power  of  leaving  property  by  will,  and  endeav- 
oured to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  These  laws  are  well 
worth  carefiil  stndy,  for  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  great  Code  of 
laws  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law, 
which  still  prevails  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
g  6.  On  tbe  whole,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  legislation  of 
the  first  decemviral  council  was  honest  and  talr,  and  really  tended 
to  introduce  equal  rights  both  in  law  and  government  for  the 
whole  nation. 

Bot  there  are  some  laws  which  had  a  directly  contrary  effect, 

■  This  wM  the  law  by  whlob  St  Paul  "  appealed  to  Casaar"— for  the  Em- 
peror then  represmted  Uie  Bomao  People.  Tbe  phrases  voiied : — JVmm»  ad 
Fopulum,  Ajfpdlo  Qttarem.    8m  tbe  Coin  at  the  end  oTthe  last  Chapter. 

f  "  Vidcant  cnnwlai,  ne  qnid  detrimenti  capiat  R««pnblica." 
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uid  these  (as  has  boen  said)  ue,  hj  the  ancieots,  sttribnted  to  the 
Two  last  Tables  of  the  Code. 

(1.)  The  old  law  or  cnatoin  prohibiting  all  Intermarriage  (con- 
nubium)  betweea  the  two  Orders  was  now  formally  confirmed,  and 
thoB  a  positive  bar  was  put  to  what  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  primaiy  aim  of  Terendlins  and  the  Tribunea,  namely  to  procm« 
an  e4]uaiiB^on  of  the  two  Orders.  No  such  consummation  conid 
be  looked  for,  when  the  Code  of  national  law  proclaimed  them  to 
bo  of  different  races,  unfit  to  mingle  one  with  tne  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  enactment  that  could  more 
tend  to  dieaever  the  two  Orders,  aud  produce  greater  bitteroees 
of  feeling  between  them.  At  the  time  of  passing  it  the  law  was 
thought  to  be  injurious  chiefly  to  the  Plebeians ;  and  to  their  feel- 
ings and  their  pride  it  was  injurious.  But  the  cIsfs  to  whom  it 
was  really  most  injurioos  was  tne  Patrician  ;  for  if  they  had  been 
compelled  to  intermany  among  themselves  they  would  soon  have 
dwindled  into  a  very  small  number  of  lauiiliea,  as  has  been  proved 
by  experience  in  many  cases.*  It  is  probable  that  the  wiser  and 
more  moderate  of  the  Patricians  knew  this,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  this  law  waa  repealed  shortly  after,  without  much  opposition, 
by  the  Tribune  Ganuleius. 

(2.)  To  this  may  be  added  the  celebrated  law  by  which  any 
one  who  wrote  lampoons  or  libels  on  his  neighbours  was  liable  to 
be  deprived  of  civil  rights  (diminutio  capitis).  By  this  law  the 
poet  NnviuB  was  puui^ed,  when  he  assailed  the  great  &mily  of 
the  Metelli-t 

(3.)  We  may  also  mention  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  divide 
the  Public  Land  more  equitably.  Uenee  we  shall  find  that  Agra- 
rian Laws  remained  a  ready  instrument  in  the  hands  of  all  ene- 
mies of  the  Patricians  and  wealthy  Plebeians,  whether  true  patriots 
or  brawling  dem^;<^cB. 

g  6.  But^  notwithstanding  these  oneqnal  laws,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  the  Code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  Plebeians  gained 
a  considerable  step  towards  the  adjustment  of  their  differences  with 
the  Patrician  Lords.  It  was  nearly  eighty  years  before  these  dif- 
ferences were  completely  settled,  when  the  Licinian  Laws  again 
admitted  the  Plebeians  to  the  supreme  offices  of  the  state. 

*  Hiebuhr  quotes  the  case  of  the  bHronial  bmilies  of  Bremen,  who  bv  guch 
rBBtricted  maniages  were  in  fiftj  yean  diminUhed  hj  one-tbird.  Bj  the  Act 
oTTTnioQwith  Sixitlond  it  waa  fbrbidden  to  create  uijmore  Scottish  peeragei. 
At  the  CnioD  164  Peers  were  on  the  RolL  In  1811  11  of  this  list  had  disap- 
peared. A IW  of  theoe  were  forfeited,  and  some  dormant;  bat  &r  the  greater 
number  were  extinct,— and  this,  tboogb  there  was  no  law  prohilnting  mar- 
riage with  Dunmonei*. 

t  ChiptxxxviLg  II. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


%  I.  Many  Patridftiis  (^  over  to  the  Plebeians.  §  2.  Canuleiaii  Law  lor 
legalloDg  iDtermarmge  of  OideiB.  g  3.  Prapoaicion  to  throw  open  Con- 
Bulahip  to  Plebeiana :  compromiae  bj  appointment  of  Uilitary  Tribunca. 
§  4.  Nugatory  nMuro  of  concession.  CreatioQ  of  Cenaorsbip.  §  6.  Survej- 
of  whole  time  of  MUitaiy  Tribunate:  tbree  periods.  §  6.  Beamna  for 
Plebeiaua  demandiog  §o  little,  g  7.  Queestoni  iocreaaed  fiom  two  to  fbur: 
sdmlasion  of  Plebeians  to  Quastoisbip.  §  8.  Probably  at  same  time  to 
Senate.  §  9.  Smomaiy.  §  10.  PopulMity  ct  Sp.  Mfeliua,  a  koight: 
struck  dead  \>j  C.  SerriUus  Abola.  §  11.  Stories  of  two  Postumii :  tbetr 
Boverity. 

§  1.  Is  the  first  joy  which  followed  the  fell  of  the  Decemvirs, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  disposition  in  the  moderate  men 
of  both  sides  to  confide  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  opposite 

g>rtr.  This  appeared  fiill^  in  the  conduct  of  the  Consals  and  of 
uiflitig,  the  most  inflaential  of  the  Tribunes.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  Patricians,  especially  the  young  men,  in  whom  the 
pride  of  blood  was  hottest,  seem  only  to  have  made  concessions  in 
the  hope  of  recalling  them  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  could  not 
be  concealed  that  the  Tribunes  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  had  re- 
ceived a  great  accession  of  power;  and  it  was,  apparently,  for  the 
Bske  of  wielding  this  power  in  their  own  interest  that  at  tbis  time 
we  hear  of  Senators  offering  themselves  for  the  Tribunate,  and  of 
Patricians  la3ring  aside  the  digoity  of  their  birth,  and  obtAiDing 
adoption  into  Plebeian  families;  nay,  at  this  time,  we  read  ibat 
Patricians,  or  those  who  had  been  Patricians,  were  chosen  into  the 
college  of  the  Tribunes.* 

§  3.  But  the  greatest  omission  in  the  arrangement  effected 
by  the  Consuls  and  Tribunes  of  the  year  449  b.c.  was,  that 
they  had  not  insisted  on  the  repeal  of  the  invidions  law,  ratified 

•  livy  (iJL  65)  distinctly  states  that  of  the  five  Tribunaa  chosen  by  tlieir 
collea^ea,  in  detoult  of  dne  election  (see  Cbapt  x.  g  23),  two  were  Patridans, 
and  that  a  similar  attempt  was  made  at  a  later  period  (v.  10).  If  tliia  was 
done  without  the  PatricaaiLS  havia);  been  previously  made  Plebeians,  it  must 
be  set  down  to  the  disorder  of  the  times;  for  to  the  latest  period,  after  all 
other  political  distinctions  had  ceased,  n  man  of  Patridan  blood  could  not  be- 
come a  Tribune  without  liaving  been  adopted  as  a  Plebeian.  The  Curt  tliat  at 
this  lime  "  many  Patricians  renounced  their  birth  to  become  Tribunes"  is 
Mated  by  ZonaiBs  (tlio  Rpitomttor  of  Dto  Ca^us),  vii.  16. 
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lately  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  by  which  the  ItiteTTnairiagc  of  the 
Orders  was  prohibited.  Attention  was  perliape  called  to  thia  by  the 
dffht  of  Patricians  seeking  the  Tribunate ;  and  in  the  fourth  year 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Decemvirs,  an  cnterprisin?  college  of 
Tribunes  made  it  fully  understood  that  the  claims  of  the  Plebeians 
vere  yet  nnsatisficd.  Nothing  short  of  social  and  political  equality 
would  Allay  the  contests  which  had  been  raging,  and  were  sure  to 
rage  again,  till  the  wall  of  severance  raised  up  by  oligarchical  pride 
were  broken  down. 

With  these  views,  C.  Canaleius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  year 
445  B.O.,  gave  notice  of  a  bill  which  shonld  make  the  marriage  of 
the  two  Orders  Intimate.  And  at  the  same  time  his  nine  col- 
leagues spoke  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  which  shonld  throw 
open  the  Consulship  to  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike. 

Scenes  of  great  violence  followed  the  introduction  of  these  bills, 
as  before,  when  TerentUius  Harsa  was  striving  for  his  law.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  particulars;  bnt  at  length  the  Tribunes, 
despairing  of  success,  again  led  the  Plebeians  out  of  the  city,  and 
in  this  u^ird  Secession  they  occupied  the  Janiculum.*  If,  they 
said,  the  Patricians  deemed  their  fellow  citizens  unworthy  to 
marry  with  them,  if  their  blood  would  not  mingle,  if  they  were 
diSerent  races  of  men, — it  were  better  that  they  separate.  Uere, 
however,  as' before,  the  Secession  gave  strength  to  the  moderate 
party,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Patricians  to  allow  the  Canuleian 
law  to  pass  without  further  opposition.  Thia  was  in  itself  a  revo- 
lution. It  destroyed  the  existence  of  the  Patricians  as  a  caste.  It 
was  now  conceded  that  the  two  Orders  were  eqnal  in  blood,  and 
that  children  bom  of  a  mixed  marrii^e  were  in  law  entitled  to  the 
same  rank  and  privities  as  those  of  pnre  patrician  descent-f  This 
change,  more  than  any  other,  promoted  ^at  complete  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  Orders,  which  followed  so  rapidly  in  the  next 
seventy  or  eighty  years. 

§  3.  The  Canuleian  bill  had  become  law.  The  propoeal  of  the 
nine  Tribunes  to  open  the  Consulship  remained.  Agamstthis,tho 
Patrician  Burgesses  made  a  firmer  stand.  They  had  yielded  the 
moat  dearly  prized  of  their  social  privileges;  they  resolved  to 
maintain  their  political  powers  untouched.  The  Consuls,  they 
anpied,  had  sacred  duties  to  perform ;  it  was  their  business  to 
call  together   the    Centuriate  Assembly  and  preside  over  it,  for 

*  "  Tirtiam  aediUouem  incit&vit  matrimonionia)  dignitas,  at  pl^>^  oom 
puDidis  jongerentar:  qni  tnmultua  in  monte  Jaoknlo  dace  Cuiuldo  Tnb, 
Pleb.  exaisit."— Flonu,  L  2S.  This  seoeaaon  is  not  mentioaed  by  livy  or 
DiooT^os. 

t  See  tbe  eloquent  speech  which  JJry  pats  into  the  moath  of  Canideiue^ 
iil  3-5.  It  anticipates  the  pregnant  aqfunent  of  Shylocic:  "  Hath  oot  a  Jew 
eyes?  .  .  .  Ibd  with  thoaame  (bnl,  hurt  with  tho  nun*  Treaponx,"  to. 
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nono  could  take  the  auspices  and  perform  the  eacred  duties  asso- 
ciated with  this  buainesa  except  thoae  in  whose  veins  ran  puro 
patrician  blood.  Thus  was  again  raised  the  rery  question  which 
ought  to  have  been  set  to  rest  for  ever  by  the  Canuleian  law. 
The  different  nature,  as  it  were,  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  was 
still  made  a  reason  for  excluding  the  latter  from  the  highest  offices 
of  state. 

After  m\ich  altercation  and  lon^  delays,  a  compromise  was  agreed 
to,  OS  in  the  case  of  the  Terentilian  law.  Till  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Consulship  the  chief 
exicatiTe  power  was  committed  to  officers  who  bore  the  name  of 
MiuTART  Tbibcnis,  or  Tribunes  with  Consular  authority,*  They 
were  to  be  elected,  like  the  Consuls,  by  the  Centuries,  and  Plebe- 
ians, as  well  as  Patricians,  were  to  be  eligible, 

§  4.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  by  this  concession  the  Patrici- 
ans had  given  up  more  than  was  demanded  by  the  nine  Tribunes. 
They  asked  for  one  of  the  Consulships ;  all  the  places  in  the  Mili- 
tary Tribunate  were  opened  to  them.  However,  on  examination, 
it  turns  out  that  these  apparent  concessions  were  more  than  bal- 
anced by  other  portions  of  the  arrangement. 

{!,)  The  Patricians  felt  quite  sure,  by  their  influence  in  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  that  they  should  secure  most  of  the 
[daces  in  the  new  tribnnitian  college.  But  if  this  seemed  unlikelv, 
the  Senate  had  the  power  of  suspending  the  new  magistracy  and 
ordering  an  election  of  Consuls  for  any  given  year. 

(2.)  The  office  of  Prefect  of  the  City  seems  to  have  been  called 
into  greater  prominency  now  than  before.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Kings  or  Ctlnsuls  it  had'been  usual  to  invest  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Senators  with  this  high  office.  But  now  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come almost  permanent  His  business  was  to  preside  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  execute  all  those  high  execut- 
ive  functions  which   were    associated   with   regal   and  consular 

(3.)  In  the  very  year  after  the  establishment  of  Military  Tri- 
bunes, two  new  officers  of  state,  called  Censors,  were  appointed. 
Tlese  were  both  Patricians.  Their  business  was  to  hold  the  Cen- 
sus, and  perform  the  solemn  rites  with  which  every  lustrum,  or 
period  of  five  years,  was  initiated  ;  and  their  office  was  to  last  for 
the  whole  of  this  period.  In  later  times  the  Censors  obtained  a 
very  great  and  commanding  power,  and  became  the  chief  and 
crownmg  dignity  which  a  Roman  burgess  could  reach.  But  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  cause  of  tbeir  creation  was  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Military  Tribunes  some  of  the  most  important 

*  Their  proper  t'.tle  wns  tribtmi  nCiUo'a  conmlari  polatate,  nr  anintiirt 
inywno. 
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fbncl3Dns  uttaching  to  tho  office  of  Consul.  It  ia  nonhere  said 
that  the  Military  Tribnnes  could  not  take  the  auspices.  But  it  is 
said  that  none  of  them  ever  enjoyed  a  triumpn ;  the  Patrician 
Tribanea  nould  not  claim  this  honour,  lest  it  should  also  be 
granted  to  their  Plebeian  Colleagues.  Probably  the  auspices  were 
alwMs  taken  by  the  Censors,  or  (when  there  were  no  Censors)  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  City. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  concessions  made  in  the  compro- 
mise of  the  year  444  b.c.  were  rather  apparent  than  real.  Even 
if  the  Plebeians  had  succeeded  in  filling  all  the  places  in  the  Mili- 
tary Tribunate,  which  was  not  to  be  expected,  yet  tho  Prefect  of 
the  City  and  the  Censors  were  there  to  maintain  the  claim  of  the 
Patricians  to  exclusive  management  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
with  its  sacred  attributes,  the  framing  of  the  list  of  citiEens,  the 
assessment  for  taxation  and  military  service. 

§  6.  We  must  now  anticipate  matters  a  little,  to  see  how  this  sys- 
tem worked  in  practice. 

The  time  during  which  the  Military  Tribunate  lasted  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods:  (1),  eighteen  years  (444 — 42T  b.c),  in 
which  Military  Tribunes,  three  in  number,  were  elected  only  five 
timea,  and  Consuls  in  the  remaining  years;  (2),  twenty-one  years 
(426 — 406  B.C.),  in  which  we  count  fourt«en  colleges  of  Military 
Tribunes,  consisting  of  four  in  each  year,  except  twice,  when  the 
number  of  three  recurs  ■*  (3)  thirty-nine  years  (405—367  b.c.)  in 
which  Consols  are  found  only  twice,  while  the  annual  number  of 
Mihtory  Tribunes  amounts  to  six,  except  in  three  years,!  ^hen 
they  are  eight. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  first  period  the  Military  Tribunes 
formed  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Out  of  seventeen  annual  magis- 
tracies, there  were  at  least  twelve  sets  of  Consuls;  and  even  in 
the  five  years  when  there  were  three  Military  Tribunes  there  were 
Censon  by  their  side. 

But  in  the  year  434  b.0.  L.  ./fimiliua  Mamercus,  himself  a  Patri- 
cian, and  a  man  of  highest  distinction,^  introduced  a  change.  IIo 
waa  in  that  year  invested  with  the  office  of  Dictator,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  war  in  Lower  Etmria,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  the  next  chapter.  His  services,  however,  were  not  re- 
quired in  the  field ;  but  he  brought  in  a  law  by  which  the  Censors 
were  allowed  eighteen  months  for  the  purpose  of  executing  their 
business,  and  then  were  required  to  lay  down  their  office ;  so  that 
if  Censora  were  elected  for  each  lustrum,  there  would  be  three 
years  and  a  half  in  each  of  these  quinquennial  periods  during 
which  there  were  no  Censors.     We  know   not  what  were  tho 
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motivei)  of  j£milias  id  tliis  transaction.  Bo  angry  were  the  Patri- 
cians, tbat  the  next  Censors  di^raccd  tliis  eminent  man  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  hie  political  rights  as  a  Burgess  of  Rome.  It  is  Bhortly 
after  this  law  took  effect  that  we  first  hear  of  fonr  Military  Tri- 
bunes ;  and  the  conjecture  of  Niebubr  is  now  commonly  accepted, 
namely,  that  the  fourtli  Tribune  was  the  Frsfectna  Urbis,  and 
therefore  necessarily  a  Patrician.* 

The  third  period  begins  with  the  siege  of  Vcii.  From  this  time 
tlio  Military  Tribunate  becomes  the  rule,  and  the  Consulship  the 
exception.  The  number  now  appears  fiied  at  six  :  for  the  three 
years  in  which  eight  are  counted,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  addi- 
tional names  were  those  of  the  Censors.f  One  of  them  was  no 
doubt  always  the  Prefect  of  the  City,  and  he  was  supreme. 


It  may  be  observed  that  it  waa  not  till  the  year  400  b.c.  that 
rvcn  a  single  Plebeian  obttuned  a  place  in  the  college.  After  this, 
however,  die  inferior  order  commonly  obtained  their  due  share  of 


places,  and  in  one  year  they  even  formed  a  majority. 

§  6.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Plebeians  were 
content  with  so  little.  No  doubt,  the  first  thing  they  looked  to 
was  their  own  personal  well-being;  as  yet  they  cared  little  for 
political  rights.  All  their  movements  had  rather  tended  to  secu- 
rity of  life  and  property  than  to  possession  of  power.  They 
sought  for  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  toprotect  the  poor  debtors  from 
the  oppression  of  rich  creditors.  They  demanded  an  ecjual  Code 
of  laws,  that  they  might  have  known  rights,  not  dependent  on  the 
will  of  patrician  courts  of  law.  They  claimed  the  right  of  Appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  magistrate;  that  their  per- 
sons might  be  secure  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  patrician 
pnetors.  The  only  exception  is  the  second  Valerian  Law,  by 
which  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  obtained  the  power  of  making 
laws.  But  for  some  time  to  come  even  these  laws  had  to  do 
only  with  questions  of  life  and  property ;  the  Plebeians  did  not 
yet  interfere  with  political  matters,  such  as  peace  and  war. 
Just  so,  the  Commons  of  England,  from  their  first  assembly  in 
Parliament  to  the  time  of  James  I.,  confined  themselves  t«  laws 
affecting  their  own  penoud  interests,  and  to  voting  money  for 
the  purposes  of  govermnent:  and  when  they  attempted  to  go 
further  m  Elizabeth's  tune,  they  were  sternly    rebuked  by  that 

*  418  B.C.,  when  there  were  oa\j  three  Tribunes,  was  a  censorial  jeti,  and 
UiereGira  a  patridan  prefect  was  aotreqaired  408  ao.,  when  there  were  also 
but  three,  remaina  a  problem. 

f  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  403  blc,  where  lAvy  (v.  1)  and  Phitaieb 

Int.  CamOL  2)  reckon  the  Censors  Camillus  nod  Postmnina  among  the  ei^t 
liUtai7  Tribunes.  In  the  yean  380,  379  ac,  Diodorus  alone  names  eight 
Tribunes.    The  Censors  oT  these  vcars,  howarer,  are  not  named  among  thfse 
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imperious  aovereign  for  preatiimi^  to  "meddle  with  matters  of 

§  7.  We  may  aaenmo  that  the.  period  between  the  Canoieian 
Law  and  the  siege  of  Veii,  when  the  Militaiy  Tribunate  seems 
first  to  have  been  T^nlarly  established,  was  a  period  of  pro- 
visional goTemment,  auring  which  all  public  relations  were  ex- 
tremely unsettled.  The  few  events  that  arc  preserved  by  the 
jianalists  fdllv  indicate  this  state  of  things.  Throughout  the 
two  first  periods  of  the  Military  Tribunate,  the  Patncian  Bur- 
gesses are  evidently  struggling  bard  to  maintain  their  political 
Bupremscy.  At  first  OonaulBbipa  are  general;  tho  very  first 
eleetiou  to  the  Uilita^  TVibunate  was  set  aside  by  the  augurs, 
and  the  same  thing  hi^pens  more  than  once:  but  at  length 
consular  years  become  rare,  and  after  tho  banning  of  the  siege 
of  Veii  almost  dis^pear.  In  the  yekr  421  b.c.  the  Plebeians 
were  admitted  to  anouier  ofiBce  of  state  hitherto  confined  to  the 
Patricians,  namely,  the  Quiest«rship.  The  Qunstors  now  spoken 
of  are  the  Qij.x8tobib  Classici,  bo  called  because  they  were  ori- 
ginally named  by  King  Servius  as  paymasters  of  the  Classes,  or 
great  military  bodies,  into  which  ho  divided  all  the  peop]p  :  and 
they  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Qurastores  Famcidii,  or 
Perauellionis.*  As  time  went  on,  the  duties  of  the  Qnsstores 
Classici,  now  called  simply  Qunstors,  multiplied ;  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  appoint  four  instead  of  two.  On  this,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  demanded,  that  two  of  tbe  four  should 
be  Plebeians,  and  after  some  little  OT>poaition  this  was  conceded. 
Some  time  after,  the  number  of  the  Qiuestors  was  again  doubled ; 
and  in  later  times  they  became  indefinite  in  number,  since  every 
general  and  every  governor  of  a  province  bad  a  Qusestor  attached 
to  his  staff. 

§  8.  Now  it  was  the  custom  (as  we  know  in  lUter-times)  to  fill 
up  vacancies  in  the  Senate  from  those  who  had  served  as  Qutea- 
tors ;  and  probably  it  was  so  from  the  beginning,  Wben,  there- 
fore, there  were  eight  Qunstors,  the  Censors  at  the  commencement 
of  each  lustrum  would  find  forty  men,  out  of  whom  new  Senators 
were  to  be  choeen ;  and  as  these  forty  hod  all  been  elected 
Qusestors  by  the  People  in  their  Centuriea,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Beuate  was  indirectly  chosen  by  the  People,  This  regulation, 
whenever  introduced,  diminished  very  much  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Censora  in  choosing  new  Senators.  Moreover,  it  gave 
the  Plebeians  admission  into  the  Senate — a  moet  important  pri- 
vilege, which  was  granted  we  know  not  exactly  when,  but 
probably  from  their  first  admission  to  the  Qusestorship.  For  we 
nnd  P.  Licinius  Calvtu  spoken  of  as  "  an  old  senator,"  just 
•  Ohnpt  ii  §  1. 
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&t  the  close  of  the  Veientine  war  (in  390  b.c.),*  and  be  was  a 
Plebeian.  Now,  sa  the  Plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  Qusstor- 
ship  in  421  b.c.  (about  20  years  before),  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  this  P.  Licinius  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian 
QuKstors,  and  that  be  with  other  Plebeians  was  placed  by  the 
next  Gensora  on  the  roll  of  the  Senate. 

§  9.  Therefore  we  see  the  Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Military 
IVibuneship,  by  law  in  444  B.C.,  and  actually  in  400;  to  the 
Qufeatorship  in  421,  and  to  the  Senate  probably  at  the  same  time. 
The  political  disonion  of  the  Orders  was  Gut  disappearing,  and  but 
for  the  Gallic  invasion,  which  interrupted  all  peacefiiT  reforms, 
would  have  ended  sooner  than  was  actually  the  fact 

§  10,  Yet  there  remained  many  si^s  of  discord  and  discontent, 
Uiongh  of  less  violence  than  in  the  time  of  Terentilins.  Of  these 
the  subjoined  narratives  will  afford  sufficient  evidence. 

The  year  440  b.c.  was  the  banning  of  several  aeasona  of 
dearth  and  scarcity.  To  relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor,  a  new 
office,  called  the  Mastership  of  the  Market  (PrKfectura  Annonn), 
was  created ;  and  the  Patrician  L,  Minucias  was  the  first  who 
held  tlwB  office.  But  the  poorer  sort  among  the  Plebeians,  im- 
patient with  hunger,  complained  that  his  measures  were  slow 
and  ineffectual;  and  their  discontent  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  suspicions  liberality  of  Sp.  Maslius,  a  wealthy  Plebeian 
Knight.  This  man  employed  his  money  in  buying  up  com, 
which  he  distributed  for  little  or  nothing  among  the  poorer 
citizens.     He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular;  and  he  was  sos- 

Scted  by  the  Patricians  of  a  wish  to  raise  himself  to  kingly  power. 
le  unhappy  roan  paid  dearly  for  his  ambition  or  generosity. 
One  of  the  Consuls  of  the  year  was  T.  Qainctias  Capitolinus,  one  of 
the  most  vehement  of  the  Patricians,  who  determined  to  crush 
the  attempts  of  Mielius.  To  this  end  he  named  a  Dictator,  and 
the  person  chosen  was  the  old  hero  L.  QoiDCtius  Cincinnatus, 
his  kinsman,  well  known  as  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Plebeians, 
who  now  reappears  for  a  moment  upon  the  stage.  The  aged 
Dictator  entered  on  his  office  with  all  the  es^mess  of  youth ; 
he  named  C.  Servilius  Ahala  his  Master  of  the  Horse ;  during 
the  night  he  occupied  the  Capitol  and  all  the  strong  places  in 
the  city.  Neit  morning  he  took  his  seat  in  the  torum,  and 
sent  Ahala  to  suromon  M»lius  before  his  tribunal.  Mseliua 
knew  that  his  case  was  desperate;  for  the  Dictator  being  ap- 
pointed, the  right  of  Appeal  to  the  Centuries  was  for  the  time 
suspended.  He  therefore  refused  to  obey  the  summons;  and, 
on  his  refusal,  Ahala  struck  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Then  the 
Dictator  gave  judgment  that  the  act  was  necessaiy  and  jnstifi- 
•  "  TeWs  Senator."— liv.  v.  11. 
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able  ;  ho  treated  Mcelius  as  a  cotidemtied  traitor,  and  ordered  his 
house  to  be  levelled  with  the  groaDd.  The  place  was  called  tho 
.•Eqairatelitun.  His  stores  of  com  were  sold  at  a  low  rate  to  the 
poor  Plebeians  by  Minucius. 

Cicero  and  the  ancients  always  praise  the  conduct  of  Ahala,  and 
repreeent  him  to  have  saved  tue  commonwealth  by  his  firmness 
and  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Plebeians  of  his  own  time 
considered  Melius  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause;  and  so  great  was 
their  indignation  that  Aliala,  fearing  to  be  indicted  for  murder, 
was  obliged  to  leave  Rome. 

'Which  is  the  true  view  of  the  case — whether  Mtelins  was  a  self- 
ish demogi^ue  or  a  true  patriot,  or  something  between  the  two — 
it  is  impossible  for  us  in  our  ignorance  to  say.  But  suspicions  arc 
raised  in  bis  favour  by  remarking  that  the  members  of  the  Qninc- 
tian  Gens  were  generally  violent  and  tyrannical ;  and,  further,  by 
the  notice  that  L.  Minucius,  the  patrician  Master  of  tho  Market, 
changed  his  mode  of  conduct  after  the  death  of  Mnlius  so  much  as 
to  desert  his  own  order  and  become  a  Plebeian.* 

§  11,  Still  more  angry  feeling  is  indicated  by  two  narratives 
relating  to  members  of  the  haughty  Poetmniftn  Gens. 

In  the  year  431  d.c,  Rome  was  threatened  by  &  combined 
attack  from  the  .^quians  and  Volsciana ;  and  to  opp<Me  it  A.  Pos- 
tnmins  Tubcrtua  was  named  Dictator,  lie  defeated  the  enemy, 
but  only  by  enforcing  the  most  rigorous  discipline — bo  rigorous, 
that  he  condemned  his  own  son  to  death  because  he  hwl  pre- 
sumed to  attack  the  enemy,  though  he  conquered  them,  without 
orders.  The  story  of  the  severity  of  the  Roman  father  is  better 
known  in  the  case  of  T.  Manlius,  which  occurred  nearly  100  years 
later. 

Again,  in  the  year  414  b.c,  M.  Postumius  Regillensis  was 
Military  Tribune,  and  warmly  opposed  an  agrarian  law,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  among  the  poor  Plebeians 
certain  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the  .^quians  of  Lavic! 
and  Bola.  As  commander  of  the  army,  tic  threatened  to  use  his 
absolute  power  (imperinm)  in  punishing  any  soldier  who  had 
dared,  or  should  dare  to  further  this  agrarian  taw ;  and  he  made 

food  hb  word  by  refusing  them  all  share  in  the  plunder  of  Bola. 
o  exasperated  were  the  men  by  this  conduct,  that  they  rose  in 
mutiny,  and  stoned  their  general  to  death — a  rare  instance  of  in- 
subordination among  the  soldiers  of  Rome.  For  a  time,  however, 
this  violence,  as  is  usually  the  case,  gave  ndvsntage  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Plebeians ;  and  for  some  years  the  pHtncians  succeeded  in 
having  Consuls  elected  instead  of  Military  Tribunes. 

•  Uvv,  iv.  16. 
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VARa  SINCE  THE  DBCEMYIRATB.      BIBOZ  07  TGII,      (448 — 391  B.C.) 

§  1.  Stead;  advance  of  HomauB  dd  nde  or  j&fmioa  and  Volaciana.  g  2. 
Lowor  Utraria,  at  peace  eiiice  M  of  FabiL  g.  3.  Benewal  of  boatilitiM; 
Coaaua  wine  apolia  opima  Horn  I^n  TidumnioB.  g  4.  V^ :  uege  b^pni 
in  40D  KO.  g  G.  Appwinneiit  of  M.  Furius  Canillus  aa  Dictator,  g  6. 
Legend  of  OTOrflow  oT  AJban  Lake,  g  7.  Legend  oT  Capture  of  Veii  in 
tenth  fear  of  war.      g  8.   CamiUus  tnkee  Falerii  (story  of  achotdmast^), 
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Sntritun,  Nepel« :  truce  nith  VotaiiiiL     g  9.  Prcijeet  <^  lemoving  from 

BcoM  to  Vui,  defeated,     g  10.  Uopopularily  oTCamillus:  bis  baiuBtuiieot 

g  II.  Eeliinate  of  his  conduot:  bis  portiiig  prayer. 
g  1.  SiKOX  tbe  victory  gained  by  the  GodbuIb  Valerias  and  Hora- 
tins  over  the  Sattines,  no  molestation  had  been  experienced  from 
that  qoarter.  The  Lewnee  fbnned  by  the  great  Consul  6p.  Cas- 
sias had  checked  tike  advance  of  the  Opican  nations  on  the  east, 
particularly  of  the  Volscians.  These  successes  continaed.  Tho 
towns  of  Lavici  and  Bola  were  recovered  from  the  .^aians; 
Anxnr  won  from  the  Volscians,  Uien  lost,  but  ^^n  won.  Colo- 
nies sent  to  Ardea  in  442  b^^  and  to  Velitm  in  404,  ^nt  out 
the  Volscians  from  the  coast-lands ;  while  northern  Latium  was 
secured  by  another  Colony  planted  at  Lavici  in  418.  ^Miile  the 
narratives  of  these  wars  are  uncertain  and  eu^^ntted,  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  a  steady  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  arms : 
the  Opican  arms  were  gradually  being  forced  back  into  their 
mountains.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  since  they  had  been 
in  occupation  of  the  Alban  mils,  and  threatened  the  very  gates  of 
Rome. 

g  2.  But  if  less  positive  reeulta  were  obtiuned  against  the  Opi- 
cans  on  the  east,  a  war  took  place  against  the  EtmscaDs  beyond 
the  Tiber,  which  ended  in  the  first  considerable  addition  to  fhe 
IComan  territory  that  bad  been  received  since  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  ancient  Etruria  was  described  as 
being  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  Ciminian  hills ;  but  the 
whole  Etrnscan  nation  was  conudered  as  constituting  twelve  great 
commnnitieB,  of  which  twelve  cities  formed  the  centres.*  All 
these  communities  were  independent  of  each  other,  being  governed 
by  oligarchies,  while  the  mass  of  the  population  were  their  clients 
or  sens.  For  general  national  purposes  these  twelve  cities  formed 
a  federation,  and  their  common  meeting-place  was  the  Fanum  Vol- 
tamnie,  which  lay  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Ciminian  range. 
When  the  nation  engaged  in  common  war,  it  was  usual  for  them 
to  elect  a  common  chief,  under  the  title  of  Lat  or  lArs.  Such  was 
J^orsenna  of  Clusium. 

Since  the  days  of  Lars  Porsenna,  Rome  had  carried  on  a  desul- 
tory war  with  the  Veientines,  as  with  her  neighbours  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  But  since  the  fatsil  day  on  which  the  great  Fabian  Gena 
perished  on  the  Cremera,  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  these  feuds. 
The  quarrel  was  thus  renewed. 

g  S.  Pidenffi  was  an  ancient  town  on  the  Sabine  side  of  the 

Tiber,  opposite  the  Cremera,  not  more  than  sii  or  seven  miles 

from  Rome.     It  was  a  Roman  Colony,  but  it  had  repeatedly  rc- 

■  See  the  description  of  th^  country,  Ghapi  vL  g  9. 
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voltecl  BD'l  expelled  the  colonists.  The  lost  time  that  this  hap- 
pened the  Fidenatians  called  on  Lara  Totumnius  of  Veil  to  defend 
them  from  the  Romans.  He  raised  an  army  of  his  own  people 
combined  with  the  men  of  Capena  and  the  FaJiicana,  and  marched 
against  Rome.  The  Romans  prevailed,  and  A.  Cornelius  Coaaua, 
one  of  the  Military  Triban««,  slew  the  Veientine  king  with  his 
own  hand :  the  linen  cuirass  which  he  took  and  offered  up  to 
Jupiter  was  lon|^  preserved,  and  the  Eknperor  Angustos  himself 

Eomted  out  to  Livy  that  in  the  inscription  upon  it  Coseos  called 
imself  Consul  instead  of  Military  Tribune,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  credit  of  winning  the  spolia  upima.*  After  this  victory, 
Fidenffi  was  taken  and  razed  to  tiie  ground :  a  truce  was  made  with 
Veil. 

§  4.  This  truce  ended  in  the  year  407  b.c,  and  the  Veientinea 
entreated  the  a^istance  of  their  Etruscan  kinsfolk  against  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Uills.  They  met  at  the  Fanum  Voltumnra ;  but  the 
norUiem  states  were  in  fear  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  threatening  to 
overrun  their  country,!  and  Veii  was  left  to  d^iid  herBclf.  She 
was  no  mean  rival — as  large  as  Rome,  well-peopled,  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  distant ;  and,  from  the  preparations  made  on  the  part 
of  Rome,  it  was  plain  that  the  war  must  end  in  the  destruction  of 
one  city  or  the  other.  The  Vcientinca,  however,  did  not  dare 
ag^n  to  meet  the  Romans  in  the  field,  and  allowed  their  city  to  be 
invested.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Roman  militia  kept  the 
field  for  a  conUnuancc.  Hitherto  the  men  had  gone  forth  for  a 
abort  campaign,  but  now  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  field 
for  the  whole  year,  in  order  effectually  toblockade  the  enemy's  city. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  pay  the  army  for  the  whole  year, 
instead  of  furnishing  them  with  a  small  allowance  for  the  summer's 
campaign.| 

§  S.  But  the  m^c  last«d  several  years  without  any  prepress  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  Their  soldiers  were  (as  wo  have  said)  a 
kind  of  militia,  unused  to  the  work  of  a  regular  siege;  and  the 
Veientines,  assisted  now  by  the  people  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  met 
them  in  the  field  and  defeated  tfaeiu.  A  panic  fear  spread  from 
the  army  to  Rome ;  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples ;  the 
Senate  met  and  ordered  that  a  Dictator  should  be  appointed.  ThS 
choice  fell  on  M.  Furius  Camillna,  a  great  name,  which  is  now 
mentioned  for  the  &nt  time. 


•  LIt.  iv.  50.     For,  as  Military  Tribune,  ho  could  not  be 
of  the  legions. 

f  The;  bad  expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  valley  of  tbe  Po,  but  when  this 
took  place  is  quite  unknown.      JntroducL  Sect  iL  g  Q. 

t  The  regular  pay  {ttiperidiiim)  was  100  asaei  a.  month,  or  b  bter  tdmea  a 
denadus  every  three  daje.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  pay  was  railed  an  ac- 
count wiU  be  given  in  Chapt  i:izTi  g  7. 
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From  about  tho  time  of  his  appointment  the  story  of  the  siege 
psnea  into  aa  heroic  legend,  like  those  of  Coriolamu  and  ^e 
fsbii.     Thos  it  runs. 

§  6.  The  paoic  fear  which  overpowered  the  people  in  the  serentii 
Tear  of  the  war  was  not  caosed  bj  defeat  alone.  It  was  magnified 
by  prodigies  and  marvels :  for  when  summer  was  now  &r  spent, 
the  Alban  Lake,  which  stands  high  on  the  Alban  Hills  witboat 
any  visible  outlet  fot  its  waters,  began  to  rise,  and  at  length  poured 
itself  upon  the  plain  below.  Prayers  and  sacrifice  availed  not;  the 
waters  still  flowed  on.  Then  the  Senate  sent  to  consult  tiie  oracle 
at  Delphi  what  should  be  done  to  avert  the  mischief. 

Meantime  an  old  Veientine  soothsayer  was  heard  to  tangh  at 
the  Bomans  who  were  encamped  by  Veil ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  Veii  shall  never  be  taken  till  the 
waters  of  the  Alban  Lake  find  a  passage  into  the  sea."  A  Roman 
centurion  who  heard  this  pcrsnaded  the  old  man  to  come  forth 
and  advise  him  about  certain  matters  of  his  own  :  then  he  seixed 
the  old  man,  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Kome  to  be  examined 
by  the  Senate.  But  the  Senate  piud  no  heed  to  him  tiU  the  mes- 
sengers returned  from  Delphi,  and  said  tho  same  things  as  the  old 
Veientine  soothsayer.  Then  they  set  to  work  and  made  a  great 
tunnel  leading  from  the  sonth-weatem  part  of  the  lake  to  the 
river  Anio ;  and  bo  the  waters  escaped  into  the  river,  and 
flowed  down  with  its  waters  into  the  sea.  The  tunnel,  called  in 
I^tin  an  emiuarivm  or  out-ietter,  to  which  the  legend  refers, 
still  remains.  It  is  hewn  through  hard  volcanic  rock  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  measnring  about  five  feet  in  height 
and  three  in  breadth.*  It  wonld  be  a  great  work  even  in  these 
days.t 

When  the  Yeientines  found  that  the  fiites  were  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  they  sent  messengers  to  ask  for  peace.  But  t^e  Senate 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayers ;  whereupon  one  of  the  messen- 
gers said,  "  It  is  written  truly  that  our  city  should  lall ;  but  it 

*  See  tbe  Section  and  Plan  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter.  The  Alban  etono 
b  noted  fbr  its  hardnaaa.  To  chedc  fires  at  Rome,  the  Emperor  Aognstua  or- 
dered that  a  portion  ot  every  new  bouse  aboakl  be  of  Altuui  or  Gabisn  stono. 
—The  interpreters  auppoee  that  these  enigmatical  orders  darkly  hinted  at  the 
operation  oi  mioiug,  bf  wbich  {as  tlie  legend  bsjb)  Veii  was  taken, 

f  niere  is  a  umilar  emiatarium  to  let  oB*  the  walen  of  the  Fudne  Lake 
(I^e  of  Celanol  iit  tbe  j&]aiaD  mouDtalns.  It  was  executed  in  the  time  of 
tbe  Emperor  Claudiiu,  and  ii  three  mQea  in  length  troia  the  edge  of  the  laks 
to  the  bed  of  the  Uiia  Its  height  ia  about  ten  feet,  and  its  breadth  six. 
Kilty  thoQBand  men  were  engaged  for  eleven  jeam  in  the  work ;  and  after  all, 
ItfUled.  Iq  out  own  days,  a  company  hag  been  formed  to  complete  the  work, 
the  ealculaied  expense  being  1G0,000I  Tbeeo  bets  will  give  some  notion  of 
the  greatnesB  ttf  Uie  woric  of  draining  tbe  Alban  Lake,  which  was  suoceeifull; 
executed  in  the  inlancy  of  the  Soman  Bepublic 
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is  also  written  {though  ye  know  it  not),  that  if  Yeii  ehould  fall, 
Rome  shall  be  destroyed  also."  But  still  the  Senate  listened  not, 
and  M.  Furios  Camillua  was  appointed  Dictator,  as  has  been  told 

§  7.  CamilluB  dallied  not  with  the  work.  He  was  not  con- 
tented with  blockading  the  city  as  before,  bat  began  a  mine  which 
was  to  open  into  the  citadel ;  and  when  this  was  ready  for  spring- 
ing, he  sent  for  all  citizens  to  come  from  Rome  and  share  in  the 
plunder. 

As  the  Romans  stood  in  the  mine,  bo  nins  the  Legend,  the  King 
of  the  Veil  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Juno  in  the  citadel ;  and  they 
heard  the  soothsayer  declare  that  whoever  completed  that  sacrifice 
shoold  prevail.  Then  Camillus  gave  the  sign,  and  the  Veientines 
were  astounded  to  see  armed  Romans  rise  from  the  floor  beneath 
their  feet  So  they  and  their  kin^  were  slain,  and  the  Romans 
completed  the  sacrifice.  And  Camillus  sent  a  bond  of  yonng  men 
dressed  in  white,  with  hands  clean  from  blood,  to  cany  the  statue 
of  the  great  goddess  Juno  to  Rome.  But  tfaey,  not  daring  to 
touch  her,  asked  whether  she  were  willing  to  go ;  and  then  (it  is 
said)  she  nodded  assent,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  a  new  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  her  upon  the  Aventine. 

Thus  fell  Veii,  like  Troy,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  and  the 
people  obtained  a  great  booty.  And  Camillus  entered  Rome,  and 
descended  the  Sacred  Way,  and  want  up  to  the  Capitol  in  avar 
drawn  by  four  whit«  horses,  like  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  Never 
had  general  so  triumphed  before,  and  old  men  feared  that  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods  might  come  upon  his  pride. 

g  8.  Veii  had  fallen,  and  her  few  allies  were  not  left  unpunished. 
First,  the  Romans  attacked  and  utterly  destroyed  Capena ;  then 
Camillus,  who  was  now  a  Military  Tribune,  went  agamst  Falerii, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Falisci,*  which  also  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Romas  amis.  The  story  goes  that  when  he  appeared  before  this 
city  a  certain  schoolmaster,  who  taught  the  sons  of  all  the  chief 
men,  brought  them  out  by  stealth  and  offered  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  t&e  Romans.  But  Camillus,  scorning  the  baseness  of  tho 
man,  ordered  that  his  hands  should  be  tied  behind  him,  and  that 
the  boys  should  iog  him  hack  ^ain  int«  the  town;  "for  Romans," 
said  he,  "war  not  with  boys,  but  with  men."  Then  the  Falis- 
cans,  won  by  his  noble  conduct,  willingly  surrendered  their  city 
(b.c.  394). 

Soon  after  Sutrinm  and  Nepete  also  surrendered,  and  as 
C(ere  was  an  ancient  ally  of  Rome,  her  power  was  paramount  in 

•  These  Fallacans,  thouitb  in  Etruria,  were  not  Etniecaas.  VirgU  calls  them 
.^vi  fi^iici  {jSo.  viL  696).  Probably  they  were  of  tho  Opican  raoe,  which 
inhabited  the  country  before  the  incoming  oftha  E' 
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all  the  district  south  of  the  Ciminian  forest  Nor  was  this  all. 
Three  years  later  they  came  in  collision  with  the  powerful  city 
of  Volsinii,  (Bolsena),  north  of  the  Ciminian  range,  and  won  a 
battle.  A  peace  of  twenty  years  was  then  concluded.  Doubtless 
the  same  reasons  had  prevented  the  northern  Etniscans  from 
aiding  their  southern  compatriots,  and  now  hastened  this  peac& 
The  Gauls  ere  this  had  crossed  the  Apennines. 

%  9.  The  conqaest  of  Veii  very  nearly  proved  the  min  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  lai^o  and  beautiful  city,  well  and  regularly  built,  on  a 
plain,  with  a  citadel  of  great  natural  strength  overhangiDg  the 
city.  All  the  plain  country  round,  up  to  the  hills  of  the  Cimi- 
nian forest,  were  now  subject  to  Rome.  The  Veientines  them- 
selves, according  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  ancient  times,  had 
all  been  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  into  slavery.  There  stood  the 
goodly  city  empty,  inviting  people  to  come  and  dwell  in  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rome  with  her  seven  hills  presented  a 
series  of  ascents  and  descents;  in  the  ancient  city  there  was 
hudly  a  level  street.  The  streets  themselves  were  much  less 
r^nlar  and  handsome  than  those  of  Veii,  and  the  climate  was 
even  then  bad,  as  has  been  said  above.* 

It  is  not  wonderfhl  then  that  men  shonld  tarn  their  thoughts 
towards  Veii,  especially  those  poor  Plebeians  who  had  no  lands  at 
Rome.  Some  uJled  for  an  agnnan  law,  to  divide  tJte  lands  of 
Veii  among  the  people  ;  but  T.  Sicinus  and  some  of  his  brollier 
Tribunes  proposed  that  half  the  people  shonld  go  and  settle  in 
Veii,  so  that  she  should  form  another  slAte  equ^  to  Rome.  At 
first  this  proposal  was  stopped  by  the  veto  of  two  Tribunes  who 
opposed  Uieir  colleagnes;  bat  at  length  it  was  brought,  before 
toe  People,  who  now  listened  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Patricians, 
and  eleven  tribes  out  of  twenty-one  voted  gainst  the  bill :  thus 
the  Tribunes  were  defeated  even  in  their  own  Assembly. 

Hap^  for  Rome  that  her  people  were  so  moderat«  and  reason- 
able. Separation  such  as  was  proposed  might  have  condemned 
both  Rome  and  Veii  to  become  obscure  LatJn  towns,  like  Tuscu- 
Inm  or  Fneneste,  and  the  sovereignh'  of  Italy  might  have  fallen 
to  the  Samnites  or  to  Pyrrhns  of  Epims.  But  Providence  had 
determined  that  Rome  was  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  she 
remained  unbroken  by  the  will  of  her  own  people. 

Satisfied  with  this  victory,  the  patrician  party  consented  to  an 
s^^rarian  law  on  a  large  scale.  The  Veientine  lands  were  distri- 
buted, and  seven  jugera  were  allotted  to  every  householder,  with 
an  additional  allowance  for  his  children. 

I  10.  Meantime  the  great  Camillus  had  lost  &vour  with   his 

countrymen.     His  patrician  pride  all  along  diminished  the  popo- 

*  See  Chapt.  vL  g§  6  sod  6. 
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Ifuity  which  as  a  cooqneror  he  could  not  &il  to  vin :  and  he  lost 
Btill  more  vhen  ho  called  npon  eveiy  man  to  refund  a  t«nth  of  the 
spoil  they  had  taken  at  Veii ;  for  though  he,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  had  vowed  to  <^er  his  tenth  to  Apollo,  yet  the  plunder 
was  taken  before  there  had  been  time  to  set  apart  the  portion  of 
the  god.  Poor  men  ill  brook  to  part  with  what  they  think  their 
own ;    and  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the  ill-will  fell  npon  the 

gmeral.  "His  vow,"  they  said,  "was  a  mere  pretence  to  rob  the 
leb^ana  of  tiieir  hard-won  spoil," 

Still  worse  than  this,  it  was  not  long  before  men  came  forward 
and  accused  Camillus  of  taking  much  of  the  booty  for  bis  own 
share,  which  ou^ht  to  have  been  fairly  divided  among  all.  Espe- 
cially, it  was  said,  he  had  appropriated  the  great  bronze  gates, 
which  in  tiiose  days,  when  all  coin  was  maide  of  bronze,  were 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  general  was  impeached  for  corrupt 
practices  by  L.  Appuleius,  Tribune  of  tJtie  Plebs  (391  b.c.)  His 
Clients  and  Trib^men  offered  to  pay  the  fine,  which  probably 
woold  have  been  imposed  upon  bim,  but  said  they  could  not 
acquit  him.  He  therefore  left  the  city,  and  as  he  left  it  he  turned 
about  and  prayed  that  his  country  might  soon  have  reason  to  feel 
his  want  and  call  him  back  again.  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Latins,  was 
hia  place  of  refuge. 

g  11.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  Camillas  really 
took  these  gates.  Bot  how  far  he  was  guilty  of  an  illegal  act  we 
cannot  determine.  He  might  think  that  he  was  entitled  to  them, 
for  it  was  acknowledged  that  a  general  had  a  right  to  set  apart  a 
portion  for  himself:  and  we  may  well  believe  that  his  chief  fault 
was,  that  in  his  pride  he  arrogated  to  himself  more  than  was 
generally  thought  right.  All  would  wish  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  man  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  greed  and  baseness. 

His  parting  prayer  was  heard :  for  "  the  Glaol  was  at  the  gates," 
and  the  next  year  saw  Rome  in  ashes. 
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CHAPTEE  IIT. 

THE  OAULG.      (390  B.C.) 

g  1.  Iiitroduct(H7.  g  2.  Who  the  Gauls  were,  g  3.  Migration  of  Celtic 
natioDs :  oocnpatioD  of  Horthem  Italj  by  Oaul&  g  i.  Who  those  Gauls 
were  that  burnt  Rome.  §  6.  Legend  of  qnairel  with  GauU,  and  battle  ot 
Alia,  g  6 — B.  Of  sack  of  Rome  and  blockade  of  CapltoL  §  9.  Of  delirerj 
b;  Citmillui.  g  10.  Falsehood  of  last  Legend,  g  II.  Idrfer  inroads  of 
Gaoh.    g  12.  Legends  of  T.  llaoliua  Torquatua  and  H.  Valerius  Corma. 

§  1.  Thb  course  of  Boman  Histoiy,  hitherto  dietnrbed  only  by 
pet^  border  wars,  now  suffers  a  great  convulsion.  Over  her 
neighbours  on  the  east  Bad  north  the  Republic  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  on  the  west,  tlie  frail  oligarchies  of  Etmria  hod  sunk 
before  Camillas  and  his  hardy  soldiers;  when,  by  an  untoward 
anion  of  events,  Rome  sa^  her  beet  general  depart  from  her  walls, 
and  beard  of  the  barbarian  host  whi^  was  wasting  the  fair  land  of 
Italy.  The  Gauls  burst  upon  Latinm  and  the  adjoining  lands  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  thunderstorm;  and,  as  the  storm,  with  all  its 
fuiT  and  destructive ness,  vet  clears  the  loaded  air  and  restores 
a  balance  between  the  (Ustnrbed  powers  of  nature,  so  it  was 
with  this  Gallic  hnrricane.  It  swept  over  the  fiice  of  Italy, 
crashing  and  destroying.  Ths  Etruaeans  were  weakened  by  it ; 
and  if  Rome  herself  was  laid  proatrate,  the  Latins  also  suffered 
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greatlj,  llie  Volsciane  trembled,  und  the  jEquians  were  irrecover- 
ably weakened. 

§  2.  Before  telling  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Rome  bj  the 
Ganis,  it  will  be  well  to  aak — Who  were  these  Gauls! 

They  were  a  tribe  of  that  laige  race  of  tnankiod  who  are  known 
ander  the  name  of  Celts,  and  who  at  the  time  in  question  peopled 
nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  from  the  heart  of  Germany 
to  the  ocean.  The  northern  and  central  parte  of  the  continent 
were  already  in  the  bands  of  various  nations,  called  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Germans. or  Teutons,  to  whom  belonged  the  Goths, 
Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  Lombards,  Franks,  and  Alemanoi, — 
names  which  yet  live  in  Europe.  But  the  Celts  in  earlier  times 
possessed  a  fiir  extended  range  of  country — France,  great  part  of 
Germany,  most  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  together  with  the  British 
Isles.  Oif  these  Celts  there  were,  and  still  are,  two  great  divisions, 
commonly  called  Gael  and  Cymri,  differing  in  habits  and  lan- 
gua^.*  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  France  were  Gael,  those 
of  Britain  and  l^lgica  were  Cymri ;  and  the  Druidical  religion, 
though  sometimes  adopted  by  the  Gael,  was  properly  and 
originally  Cymric.  Gael  are  still  found  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  Cymri  in  Wales  and  Low  Brittany ;  and 
they  hkve  left  traces  of  their  name  in  Cuml>er-Iand.  But  the 
great  Celtic  race,  once  so  widely  spread,  baa  been,  as  it  were, 

Jiushed  into  the  sea  by  tlie  Gothic  and  German  tribes.  The  few 
ragments  of  them  that  remain  are  usually  found  on  the  western 
vei^e  of  their  old  countries, 

§  3.  Now  before  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  there  had 
been  a  great  movement  in  these  Celtic  nations.  Two  great  swarms 
went  out  trom  Gaul.  Of  these,  one  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy; 
the  other,  moving  eastward,  in  the  course  of  time  penetrated  into 
Greece  and  then  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
known  onder  tbe  name  of  Qalatiaos-f 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Gael  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Gaul,  being  oppressed  by  Cymric  tribes  of  the  west  and  north, 
went  forth  to  seek  new  homes  in  distant  lands,  as  in  later  times 
the  Gothic  and  German  tribes  were  driven  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion by  tlie  Huns  and  other  Asiatio  hordes,  who  were  thronging 
into  Europe  from  the  east.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that 
large  bodies  of  Celta  passed  over  the  Alps  before  and  after 
*  Celt  is  strictly  the  sMne  m  G*el  (KtXr-ai,  TaJun^ai,  Oolt^  Gae^  being 
•Hone),  and  Uiet^)rs  is  itself  propMly  Imposed  to  CTinrL  But  it  is  convenient 
to  have  one  cpmmoa  name^  and  most  modem  writws  have  taken  Celt  or  Eelt 
as  Ibe  genwio  wipellation  a  the  race. 

t  They  plundered  tbe  temple  of  Delphi  in  319  B.a,  rather  more  titan  a 
centiuy  after  their  compatriots  sacked  Bomc.  See  'Dr.  Smith's  ffirf«ry  rf 
Oraece,  dispt.  iItL  g  4. 
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tbis  time,  and  having  onco  tasted  the  wiocs  and  eaten  thu 
fruits  uf  Italj  were  in  no  huny  to  return  from  that  f&ir  land 
into  their  own  less  hospitable  r^ons.  We  read  of  ono  swarni 
after  another  pressing  into  the  Land  of  Promise ;  parties  ol' 
Lingones,  whose  &thers  lived  aboat  lAngres  in  Champagne ; 
Boians,  whose  name  is  traced  in  French  Bourbon  and  Italian 
Bolc^a  ;  Senones,  whoso  old  country  was  about  Sens,*  and  who 
have  left  record  of  themselves  in  the  name  of  Senigaglia,  (Sena 
Gallica)  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  course  taken  by 
these  adventurers  was  probably  over  divers  passes  of  the  Alps, 
from  that  of  the  Mount  Conis  and  the  Little  St  Bernard  to  Uie 
Simplon.  Pouring  from  these  outlets,  they  overran  the  rich  plains 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  so  occupied  the  territory  which  lies 
between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Adriatic,f  that  the 
Romans  called  this  territory  Gallia  Clsalpina,  or  Hither  Gaul. 
The  northern  Etruscans  gave  way  before  these  fierce  barbarians, 
and  their  name  is  heard  of  no  more  in  those  parts.  Thence  the 
Gaula  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Southern  Gtmria,  and  while 
they  were  ravaging  that  country  they  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  sons  of  Rome. 

t4.  The  common  date  for  this  event  is  890  b.c.  Uow  long 
TO  this  time  the  Gallic  hordes  had  been  pouring  into  Italy  we 
know  not.  But  whenever  it  was  that  they  first  passed  over  the 
Alps,  it  is  certain  that  now  they  first  crossed  the  Apennines. 

'The  tribe  which  took  this  course  were  of  the  Senones,  as  all 
anthors  say,  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  they  were  Gaelic;  bat 
it  has  been  thought  they  were  mixed  with  Cymri,  since  the  name 
of  their  king  or  chief  was  Brenrnu,  and  Brenkin  is  Cymric  for  a 
King.\  They  are  described  as  targe-limbed,  with  fair  skina, 
yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  in  all  respects  contrasted  with  the 
natives  of  Southern  Italy — a  description  which  suits  Gael  bett«r 
than  Cymri.  Their  courage  was  high,  but  their  tempers  fickle. 
They  were  more  fitted  for  action  than  endurance ;  able  to  conquer, 
but  not  steady  enough  to  maintain  and  secure  their  conquests. 
These  qualities  attributed  to  the  Gallic  nations  of  antiquity,  show 
themselves  remarkably  in  their  descendants.  Nowhere,  as  above 
observed,  have  the  Cdte  been  able  to  snstain  the  approach  of  the 
German  nations ;  even  in  Gaul,  transformed  as  it  was  by  Ronton 
civilisation,  the  Germans  prevailed.    The  modem  French  nation  is 

*  "SenSDnmqne  prioree,"  says  Javenal,  whereaB  PoItUos  writes  their 
name  i^vove^.  Bat  other  Qallio  namee  iu  -onet  are  pronounced  short  (as 
liogdoee,  Sant^ee  Tasofiae^  Ac),  oaA  ttterefore  we  follow  Juvenal 

t  All  ^  it  except  Lkuria,  which  was  bounded  b;  the  Apennines  and  Mari- 
time Alps,  the  Fo  utd  Vaa  Trebia. 

%  ThesamctitleisgivBD  to  the  chief  who  led  the  assanlt  upon  Delphi. 
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a  com^Kiuiid  of  these  cont^uorors,  Qoths,  Yandftls,  Franks,  North- 
men, with  the  originat  Celtic  population. 

§  5.  Such  is  a  brief  acconnt  of  the  Oanla  who  destroyed  Rome. 
Now  begins  the  Roman  Le^nd. 

BrennuB  and  his  barbarians  (it  was  said  or  snng)  passed  into 
!Btrnria  at  the  invitation  of  Aruns,  a  citizen  of  GluBinm  (Cbinsi), 
whose  daughter  had  been  dishonoured  by  a  young  Lncumo  or 
Noble  of  uie  same  place.  To  ayenge  his  private  wrongs  this 
£truscan  called  in  the  Qanis,  as  Count  Julian  in  the  Spanish 
romance  called  in  th6  Moors  to  avenge  the  seduction  of  his 
daughter  by  Eoderic  the  Goth.  The  Ganls,  nothing  loth, 
crossed  the  mountuns,  and  laid  siege  to  CInaium  ;  on  which 
the  Etruscans  of  the  city,  terrified  and  helpless,  despairing 
of  effectual  sacconr  from  their  own  countrymen,  sent  to  se^ 
aid  from  the  city  of  the  Tiber,  which  bod  formerly  measured 
arms  with  their  own  King  Ponenna,  and  which  but  now  had 
conquered  so  many  old  Etniscan  cities.  Common  danger  makes 
friends  of  foes;  and  the  Senate  determined  to  support  the 
Etruscans  aguiut  the  barbarians.  However,  all  they  did  was 
to  send  three  ambassadors,  sons  of  Fabius  Ambnstus,  the 
Pontifex  Maximas,  to  warn  the  Qanls  not  to  meddle  further 
with  the  men  of  Clnsium,  for  Glusium  was  die  ally  of  Rome. 
The  barbarians  took  slight  notice  of  the  messi^e,  and  conUnned 
the  war.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  was  a  battle  fought 
while  the  three  Fabii  were  still  at  Clusium ;  and  they,  forgettmg 
their  peaceful  character  as  envoys,  took  part  with  Uie  Unuans 

T'nst  the  Ganls,  and  one  of  them  was  seen  striming  the  arms 
a  Gallic  champion  whom  he  had  slain.  The  Darbarians, 
in  high  wrath,  demanded  to  be  led  stnught  against  the  city 
whose  sons  were  so  fiiithlcss;  but  their  chiefe  restrained  them, 
and.  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  demanding  that  the  envoys 
should  be  given  up.  Then  the  Senate,  not  caring  to  decide  so 
weighty  a  matter,  referred  it  to  the  People ;  and  so  &a  were  they 
from  listening  to  the  demands  of  the  Ganls,  that  at  the  Comitia 
next  ensuing,  these  very  envoys  were  all  ^ree  elected  Military 
Tribunes.  On  hearing  of  this  gross  and  open  insult,  Brennus 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Clusium,  and  the  Gauls  marched  southward 
for  Rome.  The  nver  Glanis,  upon  which  stood  Clusium,  led  them 
down  to  the  l^ber  beneath  Vubinii ;  they  crossed  that  river,  and 
pouring  down  its  left  bank,  they  found  themselves  confronted 
by  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  a  little  stream  that 
nscs  in  the  Sabine  hills  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber  at  a 
point  nearly  opposite  the  Cremera.  Their  left  rested  on  the 
Tiber,  the  Alia  was  in  their  front,  and  their  right  occupied 
some  hilly  gronnd.    Brennns  did  not  attempt  to  attack  in  Itoat, 
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but  threw  hilnself  with  an  overpowering  force  upon  the  rigbt 
flank  of  the  enemy;  and  tlte  Bomans,  finding  their  poeition 
turned,  were  seized  with  panic  fear  and  fled.  The  greater  part 
pluneed  into  the  Tiber  in  the  hope  of  escaping  acroes  the  nver 
to  Veii,  and  mtmy  made  their  escape  good;  but  many  were 
drowned,  and  many  pierced  by  Gallic  javelins.  A  still  smaller 
nnmber  made  their  way  to  Rome,  aod  carried  home  news  of  the 
disaster. 

!nie  Oanls  cared  not  to  pursue  the  fl^ng  foe.  One  day,  or 
even  two  days  (as  some  accounts  giye  it),  they  spent  in  col- 
lecting trophies  and  rejoicing  in  their  great  and  easy  victory, 

§  6.  Meantime  the  Senate  at  Rome  did  what  was  possible  to 
retrieve '  their  fallen  fortunes.  With  all  the  men  of  military  age 
they  withdrew  into  the  Capitol,  for  they  had  not  numbers 
enough  to  man  the  walls  of  the  City.  These  were  mainly 
Patricians.  The  mass  of  the  Plebeians,  with  the  women,  fled  to 
Veii.  The  priests  and  vestal  viigins,  carrying  with  them  the 
sKred  images  and  utensils,  found  refuge  at  the  friendly  Etruscan 
city  of  Caere.  But  the  old  senators,  who  had  been  Consuls  or 
Censors,  and  had  won  triumphs  and  grown  gray  in  their  country's 
service,  feeling  themselves  to  be  now  no  longer  a  succour  bat  a 
burthen,  determined  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  her;  and  M. 
Fabius,  tie  Pontifex,  recited  the  form  of  words  *  by  which  they 
solemnly  devoted  themselves  to  the  gods  below,  praying  that  on 
their  heads  only  might  lall  the  vengeance  and  the  deetmction. 
Then,  as  the  Qtwls  approached,  they  ordered  their  ivory  chairs 
to  be  set  in  the  Comitium  before  the  temples  of  the  gods,f  and 
there  they  took  their  seats,  each  man  clad  in  bis  robes  of  state, 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  avenger. 

%  1.  At  length  the  Gallic  host  approached  the  city  and  came 
to  the  CoUine  gate.  It  stood  wide  open  before  their  astonished 
gaze,  and  they  advanced  slowly,  not  without  suspicion,  through 
deserted  streets,  unresisted  and  unchecked.  "When  they  reached 
the  Forum,  there  within  its  sacred  precincts  they  beheld  those 
venerable  men,  sitting  like  so  many  gods  descended  from  Heaven 
to  protect  their  own.  They  gazed  with  silent  awe :  till  at  length 
a  Gaol,  hardier  than  his  brethren,  ventured  to  stroke  the  long 
beard  of  M.  Papirlus.  The  old  hero  raised  his  ivory  staff  and 
amoto  the  offender;  whereupon  the  barbarian  in  wrath  slew  him  ; 
and  this  first  sword-stmko  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  slaughter. 
Then  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  believed  that  the  gods  had 
accepted  the  offering  which  those  old  men  had  made^  and  that 
&B  rest  would  be  saved. 
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But  for  a  time  the^  were  doomed  to  look  down  ioactive  upon 
the  pillage  of  their  beloved  city.  Fires  broke  oat,  and  all  the 
houses  perished,  except  some  upon  the  Palatine,  which  were 
saved  for  the  convenience  of  ibe  cbiefe.  At  length  the  Ganls, 
sated  with  plunder,  resolved  to  ooBault  the  Capitol.  In  those 
days  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steep  scarped  cliffs,  and 
only  approachable  ftvm  the  Fomm  hj  the  Bacer  Glivns.  Here 
the  Gauls  made  their  assault;  but  it  was  easily  repulsed,  and 
henceforth  the;  contented  themselves  with  a  blockade.  A  por- 
tion of  them  remained  in  the  city,  while  the  rest  roamed 
through  Southern  Italy,  plundering  and  destroying. 

g  8.  The  months  that  follow  are  embellished  with  more  than  one 
heroic  Legend.  We  read  that  while  the  Gauls  were  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  they  were  astouished  to  see  a  youth  named 
C.  Fabius  Dorso  come  down  into  the  midst  of  uiem,  clad  in 
sacred  attire,  and  pass  through  the  Forum  along  the  Sacred 
Way  to  the  Qoirinal  Hill,  there  to  perform  certain  solemn  rites 
peculiar  to  the  great  Fabian  Gens.*  Struck  with  religions  awe, 
they  suffered  the  bold  youth  to  go  upon  his  way  and  return  to 
the  Capitol  onharmed. 

Stilt  more  &mous  is  the  Legend  of  M.  Manlius,  the  saviour  of 
the  Capitol  The  Plebeians  at  Veii  were  anxious  to  communi- 
.  cate  with  the  Senate  and  Patricians  there;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose PoDtins  CominiuB,  a  brave  patrician  youth,  undertook 
to  climb  np  the  steep  rock  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  on  the  river 
side.f  He  explained  to  the  Senate  the  wish  of  the  People  to 
recal  Camillns  and  make  him  Dictator;  and  having  obtained 
their  sanction,  he  returned  Uie  same  way  in  safety.  Bat  next 
day,  the  Gauls  observed  the  marks  on  the  rock  where  his  feet 
had  rested,  or  where  he  hail  cinng  for  support  to  the  tufted 
grass  and  bushes.  Where  one  man  had  clunbed  another  could 
loilow ;  and  a  chosen  party  cautiously  ascended  by  the  same 
track.  The  foremost  of  them  was  just  reaching  the  top  in 
safety;  the  guards  slept;  not  even  a  watch-dog  bayed.  But  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  wnich  stood  bard  by,  certain  sacred  geese 
were  kept,  and  the  pious  Romans  (so  ran  the  legend)  had  spared 
to  eat  of  these  even  in  the  extremities  of  hunger.  And  they 
were  rewarded.  For  now,  in  the  hour  of  need,  the  sacred  birds 
b^;an  to  cackle  alond  and  flap  their  wings,  so  that  they  ronsed 
M.  Hanliua  from  sleep.  Then  he,  hastily  snatching  np  his  arms, 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  where  the  noise  was,  and  found  a 
Gaul  who  had  just  reached  the  lop.    On  he  nuhed  and  pushed 

*  See  the  legend  of  the  Cremera,  Cbapt  ix.  §  S. 

t  The  pUoe  designatad  was  somewhere  near  the  stops  which  now  lead  op 
(o  liio  G^itol,  Dear  the  church  of  AlacelL 
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him  backward ;  and  hia  &I1  so  alarmed  his  comrades,  that  some 
fell  doflfn,  and  others  were  slain  without  resistance.  Thus  did 
M.  Manlius  save  the  Capitol;  and  his  fellow-soldiers  honoured 
his  hraverj  so  highly,  that  each  man  gave  him  a  day's  allonrance 
of  food,  notwith^nding  the  dutress  to  which  all  had  been  re- 
Juccd. 

§  9.  For  seven  months  did  the  Oaula  blockade  the  Capitol.'* 
They  entered  the  city  in  the  heat  of  the  Dw-days,!  and  the  two 
months  that  follow  are  at  Rome  the  most  nnhealtby  of  the  year. 
Unused  to  the  sultry  climate,  naturally  intemperate,  living  in 
the  open  wr,  numbers  of  them  fell  a  prey  to  pestilence  and  fever. 
But  with  Btubborn  conrage  they  braved  all,  till  at  length  Brennus 
agreed  to  quit  Rome  on  condition  of  receiving  1000  pounds 
weight  of  gold.  This  was  hastily  collected,  [wrtly  from  the 
temples  of  the  Capitol,  partly  from  private  sources',  and  when 
it  was  being  weighed  out,  Brennua  with  insolent  bravado  threw 
in  his  sword  with  the  weights,  crying,  "Woe  to  the  vanqnished!" 
While  the  scale  was  yet  turning  (so  ran  the  legend),  Camillas, 
who  had  snccessfally  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  Ardea,  and  then  as 
Dictator  had  taken  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  at  Veii, 
marched  into  the  Forum.  Sternly  ho  ordered  the  gold  to  be 
taken  away,  Baying  that  with  iron,  not  with  gold,  would  he 
redeem  the  city.  Then  be  drove  tho  Gauls  away,  and  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  their  faost^  that  not  a  man  was  left  to  carry 
home  the  news  of  their  calamity. 

§  10.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Legend.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  Roman  pride,  here  also,  as  in  the  tale  of  Porsenna, 
traces  of  true  history  are  preserved  which  show  how  little  the 
Roman  annalists  regarded  truth.  Folybius  tells  us,  as  if  he 
knew  no  other  story,  that  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  was  caused 
by  the  intelligence  that  tbo  Venetians,  an'Ulyrian  tribe,  had 
invaded  their  settlements  in  Northern  Italy,  and  that  they 
actually  received  the  gold  and  marched  off  unmolested  to  their 
homes.  It  is  added  by  a  later  historian,  that  Dmsus,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  recovered  this  very  gold  from 
the  Ganls  of  his  own  day.  This  last  account  at  least  shows  that 
in  the  time  of  Drusua  the  heroic  Legend  of  Camillua  found  little 
credence. 

nie  Gauls  left  the  city  in  ruins,  in  whatever  waj'  they 
were  compelled  to  retire,  whether  by  the  sword  of  Camillus,  or 

*  So  says  Foljbius,  iL  22.    Tarro  and  Floras  say  six,  Servius  eigU. 

f  Tbe  battle  of  the  Alia  was  tbugbt  about  the  Hammer  aolitioe  (Plutarch, 
CamiiL  c  19).  The  Kalends  of  August  was  the  day  marked  in  the  Ealendar 
aa  ill-omened  in  ainaequonce  of  this  battle.  But  the  nnoertainiy  of  the  year 
has  already  been  noticed,  Ohapt,  L  g  17,  Sola. 
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by  the  lofUr  perauasion  of  gold.  Of  the  effects  of  their  iova- 
Bions  and  the  condition  of  Rome  thereafter,  we  Trill  speak  in  the 
next  chapter. 

§11.  It  may  be  coorenient  to  mention  beforehand  the  two 
later  invasions,  which  perhaps  were  qnite  aa  formidable  aa  the 
first,  though  the  Romans  now  resisted  with  greater  courage  and 
firmness. 

Thirty  years  after  thd^first  irruption  (361  ac),  we  hear  that 
another  host  of  Senonian  Gauls  burst  into  Latium  from  the 
North,  and  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Tibur,  ravaged  the  lands 
of  Rome,  Latium,  and  Campania.  For  four  years  they  continued 
their  ravages,  and  then  we  hear  of  them  no  more. 

A  third  irruption  followed,  ten  years  later,  of  still  more  formi- 
dable character.  The  Gauls  formed  a  stationary  camp  on  the 
Alban  Hills,  and  kept  Rome  in  peipetual  terror.  But,  in  the 
second  year,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  L.  Furios  Ca- 
milluB,  a  nephew  of  the  great  M.  Camillus,  took  the  field  against 
them,  and  so  harassed  tnem  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  with- 
out venturing  on  a  general  action,  that  after  some  months  they 
poured  southward,  and  disappear  from  history.  Therefore  Lucius 
Camillus  was  called  by  Aristotle  "  the  Deliverer  of  Rome"  from 
the  Gauls.*     (b.c.  350,  349.) 

After  this,  the  Romans  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Gauls 
for  many  years;  and  then  thoy  were  the  invaders  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  not  the  Gauls  of  Latium. 

§  12.  These  later  inroads  of  the  Ganls  are  distinguished  by  two 
fiimoufl  Legends;  the  last,  or  nearly  the  last,  which  occur  in  the 
pages  of  Roman  history. 

In  the  Manlian  house  there  was  a  Family  which  bore  the  name 
of  Torquatus.  This  name  was  said  to  have  been  won  by  T. 
Manlius,  who  fought  with  a  gigantic  Gallic  champion  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Anio  in  361  b.o.,  and  slew  him.  From  the  neck 
of  the  slain  enemy  he  took  the  massy  chain  (torques)  which  the 
Gallic  cbie&  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing.f  Ho  put  it  round 
his  own  neck,  and  returning  in  triumph  to  his  friends,  was 
ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Of  him 
we  shall  hear  more  in  the  sequel. 

Again,  when  L,  Camillus  was  pursuing  the  Gauls  through  the 
Volscian  plains  in  349  b.c,  a  champion  challenged  any  one  of  the 
Roman   youth   to  single  combat     The   challenge   was  readily 

*  Platarcb,  OarruU.  o.  23.  AriatoUe  ww  bom  in  384  b.c.,  and  was  living 
at  Athens  when  this  last  invauon  took  place.  From  this  and  other  Eicts,  we 
see  that  the  aflWrs  of  Italy  were  now  exciting  interost  in  Greeca. 

f  "  Xaclea  cotla 

Auro  innertuotur." — Vino.  jEn.  viiL  660. 
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accepted  hj  M.  Valerius,  who,  by  the  side  of  the  huge  Gaul,  looked 
like  a  mere  fltripliag.  At  the  beginning  of  the  combat  (woDder- 
ful  to  tell)  a  crow  lighted  upou  his  helmet ;  and  as  the;  fought,  the 
bird  confounded  the  Gaul  b;  flying  in  his  &ce  and  striking  him 
with  his  beak,  and,  flapping  his  wings  before  his  eyes ;  bo  that  he 
fell  an  easy  conquest  to  the  young  Roman.  Hence  M.  Valerius 
was  ever  known  by  the  name  of  Corvus,  and  his  descendants  after 
him.  Hint  also  we  shall  bear  of  hereafter;  for  he  lived  to  be  a 
great  general,  and  more  than  once  delivered  bis  country  from 
great  danger. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

^EaUKL  OF  THE  GALLIC  WAR. 
OF  THB  TWO  OB 

g  1.  PropoBilion  to  migrate  to  Veii  reDswed .  defeotod  b;  an  omen.  §  3.  Ir- 
regularis in  rebuilding  the  City,  g  3.  Uisery  of  the  poopla.  g  4.  U. 
Hanliua  comM  forward  aa  tbeir  patron ;  liis  bta.  %  i.  Estimate  of  hit 
cbvacter.  g  6.  Heaanrea  to  condliata  the  Fleba :  Four  new  Tribea  created 
&om  the  VeienliDe  territOT}'.  §  7.  Claima  ot  the  Plebeians  to  the  Consul- 
ate renewed  by  C.  Ucinias  and  L.  Sextiua.  g  S.  Pretended  caoae  (^  their 
enterprise.  §  9.  The  three  Udnian  KogadooB  promulgated  376  B.O.  §  10. 
flrat,  for  reductioa  of  debt.  §  11.  Second,  agrarian,  g  13.  Third,  politi- 
caL  g  13.  Violent  oppcmtion  of  the  PoUiciana,  met  by  an  interdict  on  all 
electiooa  by  LlciniuB  and  Seitius.  g  14.  Stru^e  prolonged  for  five  yeara. 
g  IS.  Compromioe  refused  by  the  Tribuoea:  after  Qtq  years  more  the  Li- 
doiim  R(^atioD8  become  Law.  g  1 G.  Sextiua  Sist  Plebeian  ConEul :  Patri- 
daa  Curies  reruae  him  the  Imperium.  §  17.  This  Quairel  adjusted:  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Consul  traneforred  to  a  new  Patridao  Magistrate :  the 
Pnetor:  Curule  .£diles.  %  IB.  Catnilliu  vows  aTemple  to  Coooocd:  niM 
rise  of  Boman  power  consequent  on  the  Union  cf  tbe  Ordeis. 

g  1.  We  can  imagine  bettor  than  describe  the  blanlc  dismay  with 
which  the  Romans,  on  the  departure  of  the  Oauls,  must  have 
looked    upon    their  ancient  homes.      Not   onlv   were  the  fields 
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ravaged  and  the  farms  of  the  plebeian  jeomen  destroyed,  as  had 
often  happened  in  days  of  yore,  but  the  city  itself,  eicept  the 
Capitol,  was  a  heap  of  rains.  It  is  not  strange  that  once  again 
the  Plebeians  should  have  thought  of  quitting  Rome  for  ever. 
Not  long  before  a  great  body  of  them  had  wi^ed  to  make  Veii 
their  city;  now,  the  bulk  of  the  peoplo  had  actnally  been  living 
there  for  many  months.  Rome  no  longer  existed ;  patriotism,  it 
might  be  said,  no  longer  required  tbem  to  stand  by  their  ancient 
home :  why  should  not  all  depart — Patricians  with  their  Clients 
and  Freedmen,  as  well  as  Pleoeians — and  make  a  new  Rome  at 
Veiif  Thus  was  the  question  ai^ed,  and  so  it  seemed  likely  to 
be  decided.  In  vain  Ganiillus  opposed  it  with  all  the  influence 
which  his  late  services  had  given  him.  Even  standing  in  the 
Forum,  under  the  shadow  of  Uie  Capitol,  with  the  Citadd  so  well 
defended  by  Manlius  over  their  heads,  in  iho  sight  of  their  coun- 
try's gods,  which  had  now  been  safely  brought  back  from  the 
friendly  refuge  of  Cser6,  the  Plebeians  were  ready  to  awea  to  a 
general  migration  of  the  whole  people,  when  {so  runs  ttie  story) 
a  sudden  omen  changed  their  hearts  and  minds.  A  certain  cen- 
turion was  leading  a  party  of  soldiera  through  the  city,  and,  halt- 
ing them  in  the  Forum  while  the  question  was  in  hot  debate,  he 
used  these  memorable  words :  "  Standard-bearer,  pitch  the  stand- 
ard here ;  here  it  will  be  best  for  ns  to  stay  1" 

§  2.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  rebuild  the  city,  and  the  Senate 
did  all  in  their  power  to  hasten- on  the  work.  They  took  care  to 
retrace,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  ancient  sites  of  the  temples ;  but 
the  hurry  was  too  great  and  authority  too  weak  to  prescribe  any 
rules  for  marking  out  the  streets  and  fizing  the  habitations  of  the 
citisens.  All  they  did  was  to  supply  tiling  for  the  houses  at  the 
public  eitpense.  Then  men  built  their  houses  where  they  could, 
where  the  ground  was  most  clear  of  rubbish,  or  where  old  ma- 
terials were  most  easy  to  be  got.  Hence,  when  these  houses  came 
to  be  joined  together  by  others,  so  as  to  form  streets,  these  streets 
were  narrow  and  crooked,  and,  what  was  still  worse  were  often  built 
across  the  lines  of  the  ancient  sewers,  so  that  there  was  now 
no  good  and  cfiectnal  drainage.  The  irregularity  continned  till 
Rome  was  again  rebuilt  after  ue  great  fire  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero. 

§  3.  Great  were  the  evils  that  wore  caused  by  this  hurry.  The 
healthiness  of  the  city  must  hare  been  impaired,  order  and  de- 
cency must  have  suffered,  but  there  was  one  particular  evil  at 
the  moment  which  threatened  very  great  mischief.  The  mass  of 
the  people,  having  little  or  nothing  of  their  own,  or  having  lost  all 
in  the  late  destruction,  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  m  order 
to  complete  their  dwellings;  and  as  tillage  had  for  the  last  season 
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been  nearly  suBpended,  the  ivant  and  misery  that  prevailed  kas 
great>  Now  we  have  seen  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did  indeed  regu- 
[ate  the  rate  of  interest,  but  left  untouched  the  Ancient  severity  of 
the  laws  of  debt  ;*  so  that  now  again,  as  after  the  wafs  against 
the  Tarqnins,  many  of  the  poorer  sort  were  reduced  to  bonds^  in 
the  honses  of  the  wealthy  Patricians  and  Plebeians;  for  the  latter 
DOW  possessed  many  rich  members,  and  the  rich  persons  of  both 
orders  began  to  act  t<^ether. 

§  4.  Then  it  was  that  M.  Manlios,  the  defender  of  the  Capitol, 
sbKid  forth  as  the  patron  of  the  poor^  He  saw  a  debtor  being 
taken  to  prison,  whom  he  recognised  as  a  brave  centnrion  that 
had  formerly  served  with  him  m  the  wars.  He  instantly  paid 
the  man's  debt  and  set  him  ^o.  After  this  ho  did  the  same 
for  many  others ;  and,  selling  the  best  part  of  his  landed  pro- 
perty, he  declared  that  while  he  could  prevent  it  be  would  never 
see  a  fellow-citizen  imprisoned  for  debt.  His  popularity  rose 
high,  and  with  the  poorer  sort  the  name  of  M.  Manlius  was 
more  in  esteem  than  that  of  the  great  Camillus.  Nor  did  he 
content  himself  with  relieving  want;  he  also  stepped  forward  as 
an  accuser  of  the  Patncians  and  Senators :  Uiey  had  divided 
among  themselves,  he  said,  part  of  the  gold  which  had  been 
raised  to  pay  the  Gauls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Patricians 
asserted  that  Manlius  was  endeavouring  to  make  himself  tyrant 
of  Rome,  and  that  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  all  his  generosity. 
The  Senate  ordered  a  Dictator  to  be  named,  and  Au.  Comelios 
Coesns  was  the  person  chosen.  He  summoned  Manlius  before 
him,  and  required  him  to  prove  the  charge  which  he  had  mali- 
ciously brought  f^ainst  the  ruling  body.  He  failed  to  do  go  and 
was  cast  into  prison,  but  claimed  to  be  regularly  tried  before  the 
-whole  people  assembled  in  their  Centuries;  and  his  claim  was 
allowed.  On  the  appointed  day  he  appeared  in  the  Campns 
Martins,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  debtors,  every  one  of  whom 
he  had  redeemed  from  bondage.  Then  he  exhibited  spoils  taken 
from  thirty  enemies  slain  by  himself  in  single  combat;  eight 
civic  crowns  bestowed  each  of  them  for  the  life  of  a  citizen 
saved  in  battle,  with  many  other  badges  given  him  in  token  of 
bravery.  He  laid  bare  his  breast  and  showed  it  all  scarred  with 
wounds,  and  then  turning  to  the  Capitol,  he  called  those  gods  to 
aid  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  appeal  was  felt,  and  if  the  Centoriea  had  then 
given  their  votes,  ne  would  certainly  have  been  acquitted  of  high 
treason.  So  his  enemies  contrived  to  break  up  that  Assembly ;  and 
shortly  after  ho  was  put  on  his  trial  in  another  place,  the  Petoline 
grove,  whence  (it  is  said)  the  Capitol  could  not  oe  seen.     Here  he 

•  Ch«pt.  li.  g  4. 
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was  at  once  foand  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  thrown  down  the 
TarpeiaD  rock.  A  bill  was  then  bronght  in  and  passed,  enacting 
that  bis  bouse  on  the  Capitol  sboald  be  destroyed,  and  that  no  one 
of  bis  Oens  abould  hereaiter  bear  the  focenune  of  Marcns.* 

g  5.  Wben  we  read  this  story,  like  tboae  of  Sp.  Cassins  and 
8p.  Mnlios,  we  again  ask,  was  M.  Manlins  really  a  traitor  or  no ! 
It  is  di£Bcnlt  to  give  a  positive  answer,  yet  tbere  are  circum- 
sbinces  which  show  that  probably  be  was  not  free  from  guilt.  Hie 
oatentatioDs  way  in  which  he  relieved  the  debtors  is  no  good  sign; 
and  we  read  that  in  the  first  bial  the  Tribones  of  the  Plebs  were 
against  him.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  be  endeavoured  to  exalt  him- 
self by  means  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  thus  rused  against  him 
not  only  the  Patrician  Lords,  bnt  also  all  the  wealthier  Plebeians, 
or  indoed  men  of  all  orders,  who  hsd  cause  to  fear  disorder  and 
revolntion.  There  are  several  difierent  accoants  of  his  trial  and 
latter  days.  One  bistorianf  tells  us  that  Manilas  forestalled  bis 
arrest  by  beading  an  insurrection,  and,  seizing  the  Capitol,  where 
he  himself  dwelt,J  bade  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  Senate.  But 
they  craftily  engaged  a  blse  friend  of  the  traitor  in  their  interest ; 
and  he,'  pretending  to  have  Bometbing  important  to  tell,  led  Man- 
lina  to  the  edge  of  the  Tarpeian  rocK  and  then  pnsbed  him  un- 
awares over  the  brink. 

All  accounts  agree  at  leaat  in  tbia,  that  Manliug  bad  made  him- 
self dangerous  to  public  order,  and,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
which  then  prevailed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Senate 
resorted  to  unusual,  perhaps  unconstitutional,  measures  to  pat  him 
down. 

§  6.  The  Senate,  however,  also  bad  recourse  to  conciliatory 
measures.  The  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Veientines 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  were  now  incorporated  into  tiie 
Roman  territory  and  divided  into  four  Tribes,  so  that  all  free 
men  settled  in  these  districts  became  bui^easea  of  Rome,  and 
bad  votes  in  the  Comitia  both  of  the  Centuries  and  Tribes, 
This  politic  measure,  however,  served  no  less  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  their  new  Etrurian  subjecta  than  to  benefit  their 
own  poor  citizens.§  Moreover  an  attempt  was  made  to  plant  a 
number  of  poor   citizens   in   the  Pontine  district.      Yet  these 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  each  gens  et&milia  dung  to  thesamelbrenanieB. 
ThoB  Publius,  Locius,  Cneiua,  were  bvourite  foronsiiKa  of  the  Oornelii ;  Cuds 
oftlioJiilii;   Appios  of  tbeCIaudu;  andsooo. 

I  l»o  Qassiat,  Awm.  mi.,  ed.  Beimsr. ;  also  as  abridgod  bv  Zouara^ 
TU.  24. 

%  He  was  somanied  CBpit(J[niiB  from  tlus  drciunstonce  probably,  and  not 
becanaa  he  saved  the  CapitoL  For  we  have  other  &nulie»  called  Iqr  Qte  same 
natnft  as  that  of  T.  Qalnctias  C(9[loliana. 

%  Baa  Oh^it,  xvili.  g  3. 
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s  were  msufScient  to  heal  the  breach  which  still  subsisted 
between  the  Patricians  aad  PlebeiaDs.  Nothing  could  be  effectual 
to  this  end  but  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  chief  nuwie- 
tracy ;  and  a  straggle  now  commenced  for  tliat  purpose  nhicb 
ended  successfdll;. 

g  7.  It  has  been  often  repeated,  that  all  difference  between  the 
Patrician  and  Plebeian  Ordera  was  rapidly  disappearing,  or  ratiier 
that  the  Patrician  tamilies  were  dying  off,  and  the  numbers  of 
their  order  gradually  becomiug  less,  while  many  Plebeian  tami- 
lies were  becoming  wealthy  and  poweriul.  Already  we  have 
seen  the  Plebeians  obtiun  a  footing  in  the  Senate ;  already  tbey 
were  allowed  to  fill  the  offices  of  QntBstor  and  .if^lile,  and,  as  Mill' 
tary  Tribunes,  could  command  the  armies  of  the  state ;  but  to 
the  highest  curule  offices,  as  the  Censorship  and  Consulship,  they 
were  not  admissible,  the  reason  given  being,  that  for  these  offices 
the  auguries  must  be  taken,  and  no  religious  rites  could  be  per- 
formed save  by  persons  of  pure  Patrician  blood.  This  now 
b^an  to  be  felt  to  be  a  mockery.  Men  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
and  judged  with  their  own  understanding  that  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  were  men  of  like  natures  and  like  faculties,  were  all 
called  on  alike  to  share  burtbena  and  dangers  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  therefore  ought  to  share  alike  the  honoors  and 
dignities  which  she  conferred.  So  Canuleius  a^ed  many  years 
before,  so  the  Plebeians  thought  now ;  and  two  resolute,  clear- 
headed Tribunes  arose,  who  proposed,  and  at  length  carried,  the 
celebrated  laws  by  which  Flcoeians  were  admitted  to  the  highest 
honours. 

These  two  men  were  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextina  bis  kins- 

g  8.  There  is  a  well-known  stoiy  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  first  roused  to  the  undertaking.  It  runs  thus.  M.  Fabins 
Ambustus,  a  Patrician,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  married  to 
Scrv.  Sulpicius,  a  Patrician,  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius,  a  Ple- 
beian. It  happened  that  Sutpicius  was  Consular  Tribune  in  the 
same  year  that  Licinius  was  Tribune  of  the  Plebs ;  and  as  the 
younger  Fabia  was  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Sulpicius,  return- 
ing home  ftom  the  Forum  witb  his  liotors,  alarmed  the  Plebeian's 
wife  by  the  noise  be  made  on  entering  the  honse.  The  elder 
sister  laughed  at  this  ignorance ;  and  Uie  younger  Fabia,  etnng 
to  the  quick,  besought  her  husband  to  place  her  on  a  level 
with  her  proud  sister.  Thus,  it  is  said,  did  Licinius  form  the 
deai^  which  we  have  now  to  speak  of.  It  may  be  observed,  bj" 
the  wav,  that  the  story  must  be  an  invention; — because,  Lici- 
nius' wife  being  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  himself  been  Con- 
sular Tribune  not  long  before,  could  not  have  been  i^Tiorant  of 
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the  dignitiea  of  the  office ;  and  because  there  vas  nothing  in  tlio 
world  to  prevent  Licinios  himself  from  being  Conaolar  Tribune, 
and  thos  e^ual  in  power  and  dignity  to  his  brother-in-law.  No 
doubt  Licinios  and  his  kinBrnan  were  led  by  higher  motivea  and 
better  principles  to  bring  forward  their  taws. 

g  9.  However  this  might  be,  Licinins  and  Seitios,  being  Tri- 
bones  of  the  Plebs  together  in  the  year  378  b.c,  promulgated 
tlie  three  bills  which  hare  erer  since  borne  the  name  of  the  Lici- 
HiAH  RooATioNB.    These  were : 

I.  That  of  all  debts  on  which  interest  bad  been  p«d,  the  smn 
of  the  interest  paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal  and 
the  remainder  paid  off  in  three  successive  years. 

II.  That  no  citizen  should  bold  more  than  fiOO  jngera  {neariy 
320  acres)  of  the  Public  Land,  nor  should,  feed  on  the  public 
pastures  more  than  100  bead  of  lai^er  cattle  and  SOO  of  smaller, 
ander  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine. 

IIL  That  henceforth  Consuls,  not  Consalar  Tribunes,  should 
always  be  elected,  and  that  one  of  the  two  Consuls  mutt  be  a 
Pletwian. 

g  10.  Of  these  laws,  the  first  is  of  a  kind  not  very  uncommon 
in  rude  states  of  society,  and  in  such  only  could  it  fail  to  pro- 
duce great  and  serious  mischief.  If  persons  lend  and  borrow 
money,  without  violating  the  law,  they  enter  into  a  legal  con- 
tract, and  the  State  is  bound  to  maintain  this  contract,  not  to 
annul  or  alter  it  Cases  will  occur  when  the  borrower  is  unable 
to  pay  bis  debte,  and  that  from  no  fault  or  neglect  of  his  own ; 
and  it  is  good  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  provide  for  such 
cases  of  insolvency,— eases,  that  is,  in  which  the  insolvent  is  not 
guilty  of  frwid  or  n^lect.  These  laws  must  be  general  and 
known  beforehand,  so  that  when  the  mrties  make  tfie  contract 
they  may  do  it  with  their  eyes  open.  But  if  the  State  were  often 
to  caned  l^al  debts,  in  nnole  or  in  part,  this  would  shake  all 
confidence,  persons  would  be  very  slow  to  lend  money  at  all, 
and  thus  credit  and  commerce  would  be  destroyed.  But  at 
Rome  in  the  times  after  the  Gallic  war,  as  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Solon  (when  a  similar  ordinance  was  passed)*  all  things  were 
in  such  contusion,  all  law  so  weakened,  all  trade  so  uttcny  at  a 
stand-still,  that  it  might  posubly  be  necessary  to  resort  to  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary  measures  of  this  kind ;  and  we  may  well  believe 
that  Licinius,  who  was  himself  a  wealthy  man,  wonld  not  have 
interfered  in  this  way  but  for  a  presumed  necessity.     It  must  be 

*  His  &mouB  atwaxStia,  or  DUburthening  Ordinance,  by  wMcb  all  exisling 
debts  wars  wiped  out  See  Dr.  Smith's  Eatary  of  Greece,  cbspt  x.  %  12. 
So,  after  ttis  wars  of  the  League  in  France,  Sull?  Redacted  fh)m  the  priiici|HiI 
oroU  debts  the  nstirioiis  interoat  alToadvpud,  and  l?ft  (he  remainder  standing 
lit  the  le^  rate  of  interest. 
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ftdded  tliat  the  RomEm  law,  at  that  time,  was  too  favourable  to 
the  creditor,  and  quite  insufficient  to  protect  the  debtor.  But 
the  precedent  waa  a  bad  oae  ;  aad  in  later  times  one  of  tiie  worst 
means  by  which  dem^;oguea  pandered  to  the  dishonest  wishes 
of  the  people  was  a  promise  of  now  tabula,  or  an  abolition  of  sU 
standing  debts. 

S  11.  The  second  law  was  a  general  A^rariao  Law.  We  need 
only  refer  here  to  what  has  before  been  said  as  to  the  natnre  of 
A^^an  Laws  at  Rome,  oamely,  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
confiscate  private  property,  but  to  divide  among  needy  citizens 
the  state-land)',  which  by  the  law  of  the  state  belonged  to  the 
whole  body  of  citizens.*  Former  Agrarian  laws  had  merely  di- 
vided certain  portions  of  state-land  (ager  publicus)  among  the 
needy  citizens ;  but  this  proposed  to  lay  down  a  general  niTe,  by 
whicQ  the  holding  (possessio)  of  all  the  state-lands  was  to  be 
limited.  The  purpose  of  Licinius  was  a  good  one.  Ue  wished  to 
maintain  that  hardy  race  of  independent  yeomen  who  were  the 
beet  soldiers  in  the  state-militia ;  whereas  if  all  these  lands  were 
absorbed  by  the  rich,  they  would  be  cultivated  by  hired  labourers 
or  slaves.  The  subsequent  history  will  show  how  unfortunate  it 
was  for  Rome  that  this  law  was  not  more  fiilly  executed. 

§  12.  These  two  laws  were  of  a  social  nature,  attempting  to 
regulate  the  private  relations  and  dealings  of  the  citizens  :  the 
third  was  a  political  law,  and  needs  no  remark.  It  went  to  affirm 
that  the  Pleoeians  had  an  equal  right  to  supreme  power  with  the 
Patricians. 

§  13.  At  first  the  Patricians  were  equally  opposed  to  all  these 
laws  ;  they  were  the  chief  creditors,  and  therefore  would  lose  by 
the  first  law ;  they  held  the  bulk  of  the  state-lands  on  essy 
terms,  and  therefore  would  lose  by  the  second ;  they  alone  could 
be  Consuls,  and  therefore  they  could  not  brook  the  third.  Wo 
need  not  therefore  wonder  at  a  violent  resistance ;  nor  is  it  won- 
derliil  that  they  ^ould  enlist  many  rich  Plebeians  on  their  side, 
for  these  persons  would  sufier  as  much  as  themselves  from  the 
first  two  laws.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  college  of  Tri- 
bunes of  the  Plebs  some  iVibones  were  found  to  put  a  veto  on 
the  bills.  But  Licinius  and  Seitins  would  not  be  tbus  thwarted, 
and  themselves  turned  the  powerful  engine  of  the  veto  against 
their  opponents.  When  the  time  of  the  elections  arrived  they 
interdicted  all  proceedings  in  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries  :  con- 
sequently no  Consuls,  i^Dsular  Tribunes,  Censors,  or  Qunstors 

*  Ai^isD  (BeU.  Cin.  L  8)  statM  Oils  so  deaii/,  that  it  is  EnrptisiDg  that  Ibe 
common  misspprebensioDS  sbould  ever  have  ariaeo.  Attar  explaining  wbst 
the  Public  Land  was,  be  san  Uiat  lidnioa  ordained  luiiaia  Ixtn'  THIAB 
THI  THZ  rlUHpa  wevraxoaii^v  tritU»-a.  K.  T.  X. 
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could  be  elected.     The  Tribapes  umI  .^Idiles,  who  were  clioeen  at 
the  Comitia  of  Tribes,  were  the  only  officers  of  state  for  the  enau- 

g  14.  His  state  of  things  (as  the  Roman  annalisU  saj)  lasted 
for  five  years,*  Liciaius  auii  SextioB  being  re-elected  to  the  Tri- 
bunate every  year.  Bat  in  the  fifA  year,  when  the  people  of  Tua- 
culnm,  old  allies  of  Rome,  i^lied  for  lud  against  Uie  Latins,  the 
Tribunes  permitted  Gonsnlar  Tribunes  to  be  elected  to  lead  the 
army,  and  among  them  was  M.  Fabius  Ambnstns,  the  father-in- 
law  and  friend  of  Lictnius.  The  latter,  Har  from  relaxioK  hU 
claims,  now  propo«ed  a  fourth  bill,  providinz  that,  instead  of  two 
keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  (dunmviri),  both  Patricians,  there 
ahonld  be  ten  fdecemviri),  to  be  choeen  alike  from  both  Orders ; —  ' 
BO  Bcomfiilly  did  he  treat  the  pretensions  of  the  Patricians  to  be 
sole  minbters  of  religion. 

The  latter  felt  that  the  ground  was  slipping  from  under  thera,. 
and  that  the  popular  cauBO  was  daily  gaining  strength.  In  vain 
did  the  Senate  order  a  Dictator  to  be  named  for  ue  purpose  of 
setttii^  the  matter  in  their  favour.  The  great  Camillas  assumed 
the  office  for  the  fourth  time,  but  resigned  ;  and  P.  Manlius  Capi- 
tolinns,  who  was  named  presently  after,  effected  nothing.  lie 
seemsj  indeed,  to  have  been  friendly  to  the  Plebeians,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  &ct  that  he  chose  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  Plebeian, 
to  be  his  Maator  of  Horse. 

§  15.  Once  more,  as  when  tlio  Patricians  were  in  opposition  to 
the  Tribunes  TerentiliuB  and  Caouleius,  so  now  did  the  more 
moderate  par^  propose  a  compromise.  The  law  reapectii^  the 
keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  two  former  of  the  Liciuian  Rc^tions,  the 
two  social  laws,  might  be  conceded,  if  the  Plebeians  would  not 
press  the  political  law,  and  claim  admission  to  the  highest  curule 
rank.  But  this  the  Tribunes  refused.  They  could  not,  they  said, 
effectually  remedy  ^e  social  evils  of  their  poor  brethren  unless 
they  had  access  to  the  highest  political  power ;  and  they  declared 
they  would  not  allow  the  two  &«t  bills  to  become  law  unlees  the 
thin!  was  passed  together  with  them.  "  If  the  people  will  not 
eat,"  said  Licinina,  "  neither  shall  they  drink."  In  vain  did  the 
Patricians  endeavour  to  turn  this  declaration  against  them ;  in 
vain  did  they  represent  the  Tribunes  as  ambitious  men,  who 
cared  not  really  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  comparison  of  their 
own  honour  and  dignity ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  of  the  Plebeians 

*  In  a  tiighlj  orgaaiaed  state  of  sodetf ,  it  is  impoaaible  to  conceive  the  sus- 
penaion  of  the  chief  magistrates  R>r  so  long  a  time.  But  after  the  burning  of 
the  city,  witb  tbe  popnlMion  much  dirainished,  and  in  tba  absence  of  tbreign 
wars,  the  thing  de«e  not  se«ai  it)i9«dible. 
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avov  themselves  ready  to  accept  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
Pstrictans.  The  Tribunee  set  their  &coe  like  iron  against  the 
threats  of  the  higher  sort  and  the  supplications  of  the  lower.  For 
another  five  years  the  grim  conflict  lasted,  till  at  length  their  reso- 
lution prevailed,  and  in  the  year  367  b.c.  all  the  three  Licinian 
Bf^tiona  became  law. 

This  great  triumph  was  achieved  with  little  tamult  (so  for  as  we 
hear)  and  no  bloodshed.  Who  can  refuse  his  admiration  to  a  peo- 
ple which  could  carry  tliroagb  their  most  violent  changes  with 
such  calmness  and  moderation  t 

§  16.  But  the  Patricians,  worsted  as  they  were,  had  not  yet 
shot  away  all  their  arrows.  At  the  first  election  after  the«  laws 
were  passed,  L.  Sextius  was  chosen  the  first  Plebeian  Consul. 
Now  the  Consuls,  though  elect«d  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries, 
were  invested  with  the  imperium  or  sovereign  power  by  a  law 
jof  the  Curies.*  This  law  the  Patricians,  who  alone  composed  the 
Curies,  refiised  to  grant ;  and  to  support  this  refusal  the  Senate 
had  ordered  Camillus,  who  was  now  some  eighty  years  old,  to  be 
named  Dictator  for  the  fifth  time.  The  old  soldier,  always  ready 
to  fight  at  an  advantage,  perceived  that  nothing  now  was  prac-. 
ticaUe  but  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  Tribnnes  advised  the 
people  to  submit  to  the  Dictator,  but  declared  that  they  would  in- 
dict him  at  the  close  of  bis  office ;  and  he,  taking  a  ciUm  view  of 
the  state  of  tilings,  resolved  to  act  as  mediator.! 

§  17.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  further  compro- 
mise. The  Plebeian  Consul  was  invested  with  the  imperium; 
but  the  judicial  power  was  now  taken  from  the  Consuls  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  supreme  Patrician  Judge,  called  the  Pnetor 
of  the  City  (Pnetor  Urbanus),  and  Sp,  Camillus,  son  of  the 
Dictator,  was  the  first  Pr»tor.  A  hundred  men  (centumviri) 
were  named,  to  whom  he  might  delegate  all  difficult  cases  not  of 
a  criminal  nature.  At  the  same  time  also  another  magistracy, 
the  Curule  ./£dileship,  was  created,  to  be  chosen  from  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  in  alternate  years,  who  shared  the  duties  of  Uie 
only  Plebeian  .i£diles,  and  besides  this,  had  to  superintend  the 
Great  Games,  for  which  they  were  allowed  a  certain  sum  from 
the  treasury.  At  the  same  time  a  fourth  day  was  added  to  these 
games,!  in  honour  of  the  Plebeians. 

*  Lex  curiata  de  iDipeho. 

f  Not,  however,  witbout  another  Secession,  if  we  moat  Uke  Ovid's  nords 
KteraU7(/Iwt  L639):— 

"Fuiius  antiqnum  popuK  euperator  Etn^ci 
Toveist  et  voti  eolv«iat  ante  fideoi. 
Causa,  quod  a  potribus  mmtu  ttcaaerat  ormij 
Yulf[us  et  ipsa  hubs  Boma  timebat  opes." 

X  Ludi  Magai  or  RomauL 
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g  18.  Thus  the  Patricians  lost  one  of  the  ConBuUhipa,  bat  re- 
tained p^rt  of  the  consular  fuDCtloos  tinder  other  titles.  And 
when  Camillus  had  thus  offected  peace  between  the  Orders,  he 
vowed  a  temple  to  Concord ;  but  before  he  conld  dedicate  it,  the 
old  hero  died.  The  temple,  however,  was  built  according  to  his 
design ;  ita  site,  now  one  of  the  beat  known  among  those  of  an- 
cient Rome,  can  still  be  traced  with  great  certainty  at  the  North- 
western angle  of  the  Fomm,  immediately  nnder  the  Capitoline.* 
The  building  was  restored  with  great  magnificence  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius ;  and  it  deserved  to  be  so,  for  it  commemorated  one  of 
the  greatest  events  of  Roman  history, — the  final  union  of  the 
two  Orders,  from  which  point  we  mnst  date  that  splendid 
period  on  which  we  now  enter.  By  tbis  event  was  a  single 
city  enabled  to  conquer,  first  all  Italy,  and  then  all  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  known  world,  that  is,  all  the  peoples  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

We  paose.here,  though  it  was  some  years  yet  before  the 
political  equality  of  the  ^cbeians  was  fiilly  recognised.  But  it 
/  will  he  convenient  to  reserve  this  transition  period  for  the  next 
Jtook,  because  it  runs  inextricably  into  the  events  there  to  be 
narrated.  The  present  Book  sbtul  be  closed  with  a  chapter  on 
the  sources  of  Roman  History  down  to  the  point  which  we  have 
now  reached. 

'*  See  the  Plan  of  tho  Forum,  Ch^  LiL  g  21. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

BODRCKB  or  EARLY  ROMAN  HlSTOttr. 

g  1.  DMtndaMi  of  all  publio  Beconts  hj  Che  G&nla.  g  2.  Ifeagre  chamcter 
of  thue  Becordi :  ettrlj  Hiato^  of  Borne  embodied  in  Legraida.  §  3. 
Legend!  oT  the  FaOiciau  period  fiill  of  blsehood.  §  4.  I>De  to  baoquet- 
minatcel^  and  fiiDeral  eulogies,  g  6.  Plebeian  tNtUada  also  rifa.  g  6. 
How  thii  maae  oT  Legends  frta  made  into  Historj.  %  1.  Tradition  and 
documents,  g  8.  UinUiela/  lingered  on  after  Bunting  hj  QmiIb,  but  soper- 
sededby  Annals. 

§  I.  When  the  Gaala  departed  and  left  Rome  in  ashes,  it  was  not 
only  the  buildings  of  the  city  which  perished.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  all  public  Records  shared  in  the  general  destruction, — 
the  Fasti,  or  list  of  yearly  magistrates  with  their  triumphs,  the 
Annales  Fontificum  and  the  Linen  Rolls  (libn  lintei),  which  were 
annual  registers  or  cbrooicles  of  events  kept  by  the  Pontiffs  and 
Augnrs.* 

'Diis  took  place,  we  know,  about  the  year  390  b.o. 

Now  the  nrEt  Roman  annalists,  Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius  Alimen- 
tDs,  Cato  the  Censor,  vrith  the  poets  Nsevias  and  Ennius,  flourished 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after  this  date. 

Whence,  then,  il;  is  natural  to  ask,  did  these  writers  and  their 
successors  find  materials  for  the  llistory  of  Rome  before  the 
burning  of  the  city!  What  is  the  authority  for  the  events  and 
actions  which  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year 
390  act 

8  2.  The  answer  to  these  qaestions  may  partly  be  fonnd  in  our 
fiito  chapter.  The  early  history  of  Rome  was  preserved  in  old 
heroic  legends,  which  lived  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  were 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth  &om  one  generation  to  another. 
The  early  history  of  all  nations  is,  as  wo  have  said,  the  same ; 
and  even  if  we  bad  the  Fasti  and  the  Annals  complete,  we  should 
stil!  have  to  refer  to  those  legendary  tales  for  the  substance  and 
colour  of  the  early  history.  The  Fasti,  indeed,  if  they  were  so 
utterly  destroyed  as  Livy  states,  must  have  been  preserved  in 
memory  with  tolerable  accuracy,  for  we  have  several  list*  of  the 
early  ma^trates,  which  only  differ  by  a  few  omissions  and  trans- 
positions. The  Annals  and  Linen  Bolls,  if  we  had  copies  of 
them,  would  present  little  else  than  dry  bones  without  flesh, 
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mere  names  with  a  few  naked  incidents  attached,  much  like  what 
we  read  in  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  For  narrative  we 
should  still  have  been  dependent  upon  the  Legends,  We  might 
know  the  exact  time  at  which  Coriolanos  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  Volacian  host,  but  the  story  would  remain  untouched.  The 
Annals  would  give  us  nothing  of  the  Legends  of  Bomulns  and 
Nnma,  of  the  Horatii  and  Cniratii,  of  Mucius  Scsevola,  Gocles  and 
CIcelia,  of  the  twin  horsemen  of  Lake  Begillus,  of  the  fatal  Buf- 
ferings of  Lacretia  and  Virginia,  of  the  Vcientine  soothsayer 
and  the  draining  of  the  AJban  lake,  of  the  self-sacrifice  of 
CnrtioB,  of  the  deeds  of  Gamillus,  and  the  noble  devotion  of 
the  aged  senators  who  fell  beneath  the  Gallic  sword.  All  these 
are  as  mach  matter  of  l^endary  story  as  the  lays  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  of  the  Cid  and 
Bernardo,  which  we  read  in  ue  ballad  poetry  of  England,  Fiance, 
and  Spain.* 

g  9.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  l^endary  character 
of  the  early  history,  and  endeavoured  very  briefly  to  show  bow 
ont  of  them  might  be  extracted  evidence  of  bistoncal  truth  so  &r 
aa  regarded  the  condition  of  Rome  under  the  kings.  Under  iha 
patrician  rule,  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking,  the  Legends 
t«Il  us  little,  for  they  pass  into  positive  romance.  We  have 
noticed  that  it  was  the  glaring  discrepancies  and  &lsehoods  per- 
vading the  legends  respecting  Porsenna  and  Camillas  that  led 
Beaufort  to  attack  the  whole  of  early  Roman  history.  These 
&lse  statements  are  <]^ait«  different  in  kind  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  legendary  fictions  of  Greece  or  of  regal  Rome.  There  we 
discern  no  dishonesty  of  purpose,  no  intentional  fraud ;  here  much 
of  this  baser  coin  is  cnrrent.  In  the  Legends  of  Porsenna  and 
CamilluB  the  dishonour  of  Rome  and  the  triumphs  of  the  in- 
vaders are  stodiously  kept  ont  of  sight,  and  glorious  deeds  are 
attributed  to  heroes  who  are  proved  to  have  no  claim  to  such 
honour.  It  remains  to  state  uie  canse  of  this  Entered  character 
in  the  Legends. 

g  4.  The  cause  seems  to  have  been,  chiefly,  the  predominant 
power  of  certain  great  Houses.  The  Yalerii,  the  Fabii,  the  Furii, 
the  Horatii,  the  Mncii,  appropriated  to  themselves  and  their  an- 
cestors deeds  which  were  never  performed ;  and  family  bards  or 
ministrels  made  it  their  vocation  to  pander  to  this  idle  and  unreal 
love  of  honour.     The  occasion  on  which  these  poets  were  enabled 

•  It  is  donbtftU,  indeed,  wbetber  the  Annals  even  went  so  &r  tuck  as  the 
earlier  of  these  legends.  The  fiwA  oT  the  jeu  being  marked  bj  fixing  s  nail 
confirms  Uv/a  statement  tbst  writiag  was  little  known  in  those  times: 
" ParriB et  rsne per eodam  teiApora  littene  ,  .  ,;  una custodia fidelis memoria 
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to  exalt  the  family  o(  their  patrona  arose  out  of  the  custom 
common  among  all  rude  nationa  to  enhance  the  pleasures  of 
wine  and  wassail  by  music  and  heroic  song.  Of  these  practices 
we  have  direct  and  positive  evidence.  "  Cato,  in  his  Urigines, 
tells  ue,"  says  Cicero,  "that  it  was  au  old  custom  at  banquets 
for  those  who  sate  at  table  to  sing  to  the  Ante  the  praiseworthy 
deeds  of  &mous  men."*  Bat  those  lays  had  perished  in  Cicero's 
time.  "  Oh,"  he  exclaims  in  another  place,  "  Oh  that  we  had 
left  some  of  those  old  lays  of  which  Cato  ape^s  in  his  Origines  !"f 
Valerius  Maximus  bears  testimony  to  the  same  fact^  Varro  adds 
that  well-born  boys  used  to  sing  these  ballads  to  the  company,) 
like  Phemios  in  the  Odyssey,  or  Cadwallader  in  the  halls  of  Uie 
kings  of  Powys,  We  may  wish  with  Cicero  that  Cato  had  pre- 
served some  of  these  Relujuet  of  early  Latin  poetvy,  and  had  thus 
done  his  country  the  same  service  that  Percy  and  Scott  have 
rendered  to  the  minstrelsy  of  old  England  and  of  the  Scottish 
border.  We  should  then  be  able  more  clearly  to  distinguish 
between  the  poem  and  the  chronicle,  as  they  lie  mixed  in  the 
pages  of  Livy, 

Besides  this  practice  of  banquet  minstrelsy,  it  was  a  custom 
much  honoured  at  Rome,  on  occasion  of  the  fiinerals  of  persons 
of  rank,  to  carry  forth  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  when  family 
bards  rehearsed  their  laudatory  songs,  and  family  chroniclers  poured 
forth  panegyrics  in  praise  of  the  ilTuBtrious  dead-T  At  such  times 
truth  is  little  regarded.  The  common  saying,  "de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum,"  is  easily  extended  to  the  families  and  ancestors  of  the 
departed.  The  stories  of  Horatius  and  of  Mucins  may  be  traced 
to  the  desire  of  the  Horatii  and  Mncii  of  later  times  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  early  history  of  Rome.  If  we  had  an  Etrus- 
can account  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsenna,  we  should  proba- 
bly hear  little  of  these  famous  names ;  and  if  a  Gallic  bard  had 
sung  the  lay  of  Brennus,  the  great  Camilius  would  appear  in  a 
very  different  light.  T^is  mm  be  illnstrated  by  Percy  s  remarks 
on  the  battle  of  Ottorbum.  The  version  which  he  gives,  "  is  re- 
lated," he  says,  "  with  the  allowable  partiality  of  an  English  poet ;" 
while  "  the  Scottish  writers  have,  with  a  partiality  at  least  as  allow- 
able, related  it  no  less  in  their  own  favour."  The  version  adopted 
by  ^e  ministrcl  varied  according  as  he  touched  his  harp  in  the 
halls  of  the  Percy  or  the  Douglas. 

■  Questiones  TuscoL  iv.  3.  \  Bnitu^  19. 

t  Book  li.  !,  §  10.  I  Varro  ip.  Nonimn,  s.  v.  An&  voct. 

^  Such  songs  aod  speecb«s  were  ailed  wmHa,  laauk^ima, — "  Absint  inoni 
ninete  nrenue,"  sajB  HmsM ;  that  is,  "  I  am  a  poet,  and  ahall  not  die :  my 
flineral,  ther^bre,  will  be  on  idle  ciremony:  flinoral  songs  will  be  wasted 
upon  nio."~Od.  ii.  SO,  51. 
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§  5.  It  may  be  obcerved  that  some  of  the  Le^^ods,  as  those  of 
VirnnJa,Bhow  amaoifeet  leaniDgto  the  side  of  the  Plebeians.  No 
doabt  the  lower  order  had  their  taitistrels  as  well  as  the  higher, 
DOT  did  the  praises  of  the  forest  Plebeian  Houses  remain  nnsuDg. 
So  in  our  own  conntiy  the  Commons  had  their  poets  as  well  as 
the  great  feadal  lords ;  nor  were  the  deeds  of  Percy  and  Donglas, 
of  the  Ghilde  of  Elle,  or  of  Fair  Rosamond,  more  fomous  than  tho 
"  Gestes  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,"  the  feata  of  Adam  Bell 
and  Clym  of  the  Cloogh,  and  of  other  heroes  in  whose  names  the 
people  delighted. 

g  6.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  at  the  burning  of  Borne 
there  was  abundant  store  of  these  romantic  lays  or  ballads,  which 
were  constantly  called  for  and  constantly  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  hearers.  Thns  they  lived,  and  thus  they  were  pro- 
pagated, till  they  were  reduced  into  more  regular  form  by  Nectius 
and  Ennina,  and  the  prose  chroniclers  in  the  times  before  and  after 
the  great  Uannibalic  war,  and  at  length  were  embalmed  in  the 
great  work  of  Livy,  who  gave  then,  ae  he  found  them,  in  their 
true  poetic  form.  Bat  for  nim,  perhaps,  the  mass  of  these  legends 
might  have  been  filtered  off  into  rationalising  narratives,  like  those 
of  Piso.*  Thus  not  only  should  we  have  lost  the  life  of  the  Roman 
Annals,  bnt  we  should  have  regarded  them  as  so  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing that  they  would  have  been  studied  no  more  than  the  early 
history  of  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  and  we  should  have  altogether 
lost  the  spirit^tirring  story  of  these  early  times.  We  may  there- 
fore say,  paradoxically,  that  it  is  to  the  fiction  manifest  in  the 
l^ndary  tales  of  Livy  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  reali- 
ties of  early  Roman  History. 

g  T.  Besides  these  lays,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was  a 
mass  of  traditional  history  which  preserved  incidents  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  two  Orders.  Some  documents  were  certainly  preserved, 
as  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  Treaty  with  Carthage 
which  Polybiua  aaw.f  There  were  also,  no  doubt,  archives  pre- 
served in  Latin  towns,  from  which  care^l  inquirers  might  have 
gleaned  information ;  bat  searching  examination  of  this  kind  was 
fittle  the  fashion  among  Roman  annalists. 

§  8.  After  the  boming  of  the  citjr  the  minstrels  still  continued 
to  compose  their  romances.  It  is  plain  that  the  combats  of 
Valerius  Corvus  and  Manlius  Torqnatus  with  gigantic  Ganls  were 
borrowed  from  ballads  in  their  honour ;  hot  few  or  none  appear 
in  the  pages  of  Livy  after  this  date,  and  one  reason  for  their  some- 
what sudden  disappearance  b  the  fact  that  after  this  time  the  An- 
nals or  Registers  are  preserved ;  so  that  henceforth  Chroniclers, 
with  their  dry  narratives,  superseded  the  ministrels.  Tho  meagre 
•SeeCluvtv.  §6.  t  Chapt.  vi.  g  I. 
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and  uointelligible  Annals  of  the  yeais  that  follow  the  Gallic  irrap- 
tion  are  a  specimen  of  what  would  have  remained  to  na,  had  all 
the  Legendary  Ilistoiy  perished,  sDd  had  the  Annala  been  pre- 
serred  entire  from  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic. 

The  gradual  decay  of  Roman  minstrelsy  may,  like  its  positirs 

tnalities,  be  compared  to  our  own.  "  As  the  old  minstrels  gra- 
ually  wore  out,"  says  Percy,  "  a  new  race  of  ballad-writers  snc- 
ceedod,  an  inferior  race  of  minor  poets,  who  wrot«  narrative  songs 
merely  for  the  press.  Towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  gennino  old  minstrelsy  seems  to  have  been  eictinct,  ^nd 
thenceforth  the  ballads  that  were  produced  were  wholly  of  the 
latter  kind."  Such  ballads  are  merely  rhythmical  versions  of  pass- 
ing events,  which  die  when  they  have  satisfied  the  immediate 
occasion  for  which  the^  were  produced.  As  poetry  they  are  gen- 
erally worthless ;  as  historical  narratives  they  are  inferior  to  the 
more  exact  accounts  of  the  prose  writers  who  gradually  sapeisode 
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aaquu.  or  thb  Liounui  laws,     oivii,   hibtokt    to    tbk  rinar 
SAMNiTB  VAR.     (b.g.  866 — 344.) 

§  1  KtBooItiw  of  Sodtd  Beformation.  §  2.  Increased  by  peetUance :  Qnlfin 
Tixma :  Setf-flBCrifloe  of  M.  Cartius.  g  3.  Also  by  Oallio  iuroiulB.  g  4. 
Vain  attampta  to  limit  rate  of  IntocesL  g  6.  EraaioQ  of  Second  lidniaa 
Iaw.  g  6.  Attempta  lo  set  aside  Third  Licinian  Law  Ibiled :  first  Plebeian 
Dictator :  First  Hebeian  Censor.  §  1.  Plebeian  honours  limited  to  a  faw 
fiuniliM.    g  8.  Subject  of  tbia  Book. 

§  1.  Various  caoses  were  for  aome  time  interposed  to  prevent  ttie 
due  execution  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Indeed  tne  first  two  of  these 
measures,  which  aimed  at  social  improvements,  may  be  said  to 
have  &iled.  Social  abosea  are  always  difficult  to  correct  The 
evils  are,  in  these  cases,  of  alow  growth ;  their  roots  strike  deep ; 
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the;  can  only  be  abated  bv  altering  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  whicQ  cannot  be  effected  in  the  existing  generation ;  they 
will  not  give  way  at  once  to  the  will  of  a  lawgiver,  however  good 
his  judgment,  however  pure  his  motives,  however  just  his  objects. 
In  most  cases  he  must  content  himself  with  carrying  bis  reform, 
and  leaving  it  to  work  upon  a  future  generation.  But  the  com- 
mon difficulty  of  removing  social  evils  was  increased  in  Rcme  at 
this  time  by  circumstances. 

g  2.  For  two  years  a  pestilence  raged  in  the  city,  which  swept 
away  great  numbers  of  citizens  and  paralysed  the  industry  of 
all.  The  most  illnBtrioas  of  ita  victims  was  Camillus,  who  died 
even  more  gloriously  than  he  bad  lived,  while  discharging  the 
office  of  peacemaker.  About  the  same  time  the  region  of  the 
city  waa  shaken  by  earthquakes;  the  Tiber  overflowed  his  bed 
and  flooded  the  Great  Circus,  ao  that  the  games  tbcn  going  on 
were  broken  off.  Not  long  after  a  vast  gulf  opened  in  the  Forum, 
as  if  to  say  tbat  tbe  meeting-place  of  the  Roman  People  was  to 
be  used  no  more.  The  seers  being  consulted,  said  that  the  gods 
forbade  this  gulf  to  close  till  tbat  which  Rome  held  most  valu- 
able were  thrown  into  it  Then,  when  men  were  asking  what 
this  might  be,  a  noble  youth,  named  M.  Curtiug,  said  aloud  that 
Rome's  tmc  riches  were  brave  men,  that  nothing  else  so  worthv 
could  be  devoted  to  the  gods.  Thus  saying,  He  put  on  his 
armour,  and,  monnting  his  horae,  leaped  mto  the  gulf;  and 
straightway,  says  the  l^nd,  the  earth  closed  and  became  solid 
OS  before;  and  the  place  was  called  the  Lacua  Curtiua  for  ever 
after.* 

g  3.  To  these  direct  visitations  of  God,  the  pestilence  and  the 
earthquake,  waa  added  a  still  more  terrible  scoui^  in  the  continued 
inroads  of  the  Gauls.  It  has  been  noticed  above  that  in  the  years 
301  and  360  B.c.f  hordes  of  these  barbarians  again  burst  into 
Latinm  and  again  ravaged  all  the  Roman  territor}-. 

g  4.  These  combined  causes  bo  increased  the  distress  of  the 
poor  that  no  one  can  wonder  to  hear  of  debta  being  multiplied 
every  day.  We  read  therefore  without  surprise  that  in  the  year 
357  B.C.,  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  a  bill 
was  brought  forward  by  Duillius  and  Msenius,  Tribunes  of  the 
Pleba,  to  restore  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  XIL  Tsblea,t 
which  in  the  late  troubles  had  fallen  into  n^lect ;  and  Gve  years 
later  (in  352)  the  Consols,  P.  Valerius  and  G.  Marcius  Rntilns, 

■  AcQordiDg  to  an  otder  legend  it  derived  its  name  ftom  the  Sabloa  cham- 
pioD  Uettus  Curtios  [chepi.  i\.  §  9).  Here  is  a  notable  example  or  the  "  double 
legend."  Tbs  spot  waa  called  "the  Lacna  Cortins;"  and  to  account  for  the 
name  two  legends  arose,  aim  reoent,  the  other  of  remote  aotiqui^. 

t  Ch^jt.  liy.  %%  la  and  1.1.  t  Chapt  iL  g  <. 
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bronght  forward  &  measure  to  asBist  the  operstjon  of  the  Licinian 
latr  of  debt  Many  persoos  had  not  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  law,  becaiiae  their  whole  property  waa  invested  in  land  or 
hoQsea ;  and  owing  to  the  general  distress  and  the  great  scarcity 
of  money,  they  could  not  sell  this  property  but  at  a  vci^  heavy 
loss.  "Die  Gonsnis  therefore  appointed  Five  CommissionerB 
{quinqtieviri),  with  power  to  make  estimates  of  all  debts  and  of 
the  property  of  the  debtors.  This  done,  the  Commissioners  ad- 
vanced money  to  discbaige  the  debt,  so  far  as  it  was  covered  by 
the  property  of  the  debtor.  Thus  a  quantity  of  land  came  into 
possession  of  the  state ;  and  landed  property  in  general  most  have 
-become  more  valaable,  while  money  was  more  freely  circulated, 
and  most  have  been  more  easy  to  procure  at  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest The  measure  was  wise  and  useful,  but  could  only  be 
partial  in  its  effects.  It  could  not  help  those  debtors  who  had 
no  property,  or  not  enough  property  to  pay  their  debts  withal. 
Hence  vre  find  that  in  another  five  years  (347  b.c.)  the  rate  of 
interest  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent.  ;*  and  some  years  afterwards 
it  was  tried  to  abolish  interest  altogether.  But,  laws  to  limit 
interest  then,  as  ever  since,  proved  ineffectual  or  even  mischiev- 
ona.  It  is  always  easy  to  evade  such  laws;  and  the  only  difference 
they  make  is,  that  needy  borrowers  have  to  resort  to  grasping  and 
dishonest  usurers,  who  charge  higher  interest  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  risk.  In 
short  we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  all  these  laws  proved  in- 
saffieient,  and  in  the  year  342  b.c.  recourse  was  had  to  a  measure 
still  mwe  sweeping  and  violent  than  the  Liciniau  law,  which  shall 
be  spoken  of  in  its  proper  place.f 

§  5.  There  were,  then,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  law  for 
relieving  debtors.  These  were  increased,  aa  has  been  seen,  by 
circumstances,  and  we  must  now  add  tJie  selfishness  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  rich  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  who  held  the  bulk 
of  the  Public  Land  in  their  own  hands.  K  tiiese  lands  had  been 
leased  out  on  moderate  terms  to  the  poorer  sort,  no  donbt  they 
woald  have  been  able  in  great  measure  to  avoid  debt  for  the 
future.  But  the  present  holders  contrived  to  evade  the  Liciniau 
law  in  tiie  following  way.  If  a  man  held  more  than  500  jugera, 
he  emancipated  hu  son  and  made  over  a  portion  of  the  land 
nominally  to  him,  or,  if  be  had  no  son,  to  some  other  trusty  per- 
son. With  sorrow  we  hear  of  these  practices,  and  with  still 
greater  sorrow  we  learn  that  in  the  year  364  b.c.  C.  Licinius 

*  Tacit  Ann*],  vl  16.  Fcenns  semi'^mciariam,  Le.  ^^  of  the  capital,  bebiR  4} 
per  cent  Ibr  the  old  Boman  year  of  10  months,  or  five  per  ceift  fiir  the  com- 
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himself  was  indicted  by  the  Gurole  j£dile,  M.  PopiUios  Ltenas,  for 
fraudulently  making  over  SOO  jugera  to  his  son,  while  he  held 
another  600  in  his  own  name.  Perhaps  it  was  some  suspicion  of 
his  true  character  that  indnced  the  people  to  elect  L,  Sextjus, 
his  kinsman,  first  plebeian  consul,  instead  of  Licinius  himself. 
Thus  this  remedy  for  panperism  was  set  aside  and  neglected,  till 
the  Gracchi  arose,  and  vainly  endearoured,  after  more  than  two 
centuries  of  abuse,  to  correct  that  which  at  first  might  have  been 
prevented. 

Circamstonces,  therefore,  combined  with  the  dishonesty  of 
men,  thwarted  the  social  amendments  which  the  Licinian  laws 
aimed  at. 

§  6,  The  law  for  equalising  political  power  was  more  effective. 
For  eleven  years  after  the  Licinian  law  one  Consul  was  always  a 
Plebeian.  Then  the  Patricians  made  one  last  struggle  to  recover 
their  exclusive  privilege ;  and  in  the  year  355  b.c.  we  have  a 
Sulpicius  and  a  Valerius  as  Consuls,  both  of  them  Patricians; 
and  in  the  conrso  of  the  next  dozen  years  we  find  the  taw  violated 
in  like  manner  no  less  than  seven  times.  After  that  it  is  regu- 
larly observed,  one  Consul  being  Patrician  and  the  other  Plebeian, 
till  at  length  in  the  year  172  b.c,  when  the  patrician  families  had 
greatly  decreased,  both  Consulshim  were  opened  to  the  Plebeians, 
and  from  that  time  forth  the  oflices  were  held  by  men  of  eitber 
order  without  distinction. 

These  violations  of  the  law  above  mentioned  were  effected  by 
the  power  by  which  the  Senate  ordered  the  Patrician  Consul  to 
name  a  Dictator.  At  least  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  yean  after 
the  Licinian  laws,  we  have  no  Ices  than  fifteen  Dictators.  Now 
several  of  these  were  appointed  for  sudden  emei^encies  of  war, 
such  as  the  Gallic  invasions  of  361  and  350.  But  often  we  Und 
Dictators  when  there  is  no  mention  of  foreign  war.  In  the  year 
300  we  find  that  both  the  Consuls  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and  not  tlio 
Dictator.  These  and  other  reasons  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
these  Dictators  were  appointed  to  hold  the  Consular  Comitia,  and 
brought  the  overbearing  weight  of  their  political  power  to  secure 
the  election  of  two  Patrician  Consuls. 

g  7.  But  if  this  were  the  plan  of  the  Patricians,  it  availed  not. 
After  the  year  343  b.c.  the  law  was  regularly  observed,  by  which 
one  Consul  was  necessarily  a  Plebeian.  The  Plebeians  also  forced 
their  way  to  other  offices.  0.  Marcins  Rutilus,  the  most  distin- 
guished Plebeian  of  his  time,  who  was  four  times  elected  Consul, 
was  named  Dictator  in  the  year  3S6  b.c,  no  doubt  by  the  Plebeian 
Consul  Popillius  Lsnas ;  and  five  years  later  (351)  wo  find  the 
same  Marcius  elected  to  the  Censorship. 

{5  8.  Practically,  therefore,  the  political  reform  of  Licinius  and 
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Sextius  had  been  effectual  bo  br  aa  the  admisBiot)  of  Plebeians 
to  the  highest  offices  of  state  was  concerned.  It  must  be  re- 
m&rked,  however,  that  these  privil^es,  thongh  no  longer  en- 
grossed by  Patricians,  seem  to  have  been  open  only  to  a  few 
wealthy  plebeian  families.  C.  Marcius  Rutilas,  as  we  have  just 
remarked,  held  the  Consulship  four  times  in  sixteen  years  (367— 
342).  M.  Popillius  Lsnas  and  G.  Poetelius  Libo  enjoyed  a  similar 
monopoly  of  honours. 

g  9.  As  the  exclusive  privileges  of  ihe  Patricians  thus  gradually 
and  quietly  gave  way,  instead  of  being  maintained  (as  in  modem 
Prance)  till  swept  away  by  the  violent  tide  of  revolntion,  so  did 
tiie  power  of  the  Senate  rise.  It  was  by  the  wisdom  or  policy 
of  this  famous  assembly  that  the  City  of  Rome  became  miBtrees 
of  Italy  and  of  tbo  World ;  but  a  more  convenient  place  for  ex- 
amining its  altered  constitution  will  occur  hereafter.  At  present 
we  proceed  with  onr  proper  task.  Hitherto  the  contest  has  been 
internal,  of  citizen  against  citiien,  in  order  to  gain  an  equality 
of  rights.  Eencefortii,  for  two  hundred  years,  we  shall  have  to 
relate  contests  witb  foreign  people,  and  the  subject  of  this  Book 
is  to  give  an  accoant  of  the  conquest  of  Italy,  for  which  the 
Roman  Senate  and  People,  now  at  length  politically  united,  were 
prepared. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


g  I.  Rising  of  VolMdtuu^  JEquianB,  and  Btmacans.  Tictonons  Dictatorship 
ofCBiiiiUa&  %  2.  Six  new  Tribes  added,  four  ftom  tlie  Etnisoui,  two  from 
the  Tolsd&a  territorj.  §  3.  The  Latin  Lea^e  no  longer  in  existence; 
wars  with  sevcrsl  Latin  Cities,  g  4.  Freeh  irmption  oTtha  Gauls,  fitronred 
by  Hernicatis  and  Tiburtinea.  §  E.  Renewal  of  LMin  League.  §  6.  War 
with  the  Tarquinians,  Mowed  bj  a  peace  for  40  Tears,  g  7.  Third  inroad 
of  Qauls.     Second  Treaty  with  Carthage.    Reflections. 

§  1.  Th«  annftls  for  several  yeare  after  the  baxning  of  the  city 
by  the  Oanls,  are,  especially  in  regard  to  foreign  wars,  extremely 
vague  and  meagre.  We  nave  loet  tiie  poetic  Legends  without 
finding  anything  like  historic  exactness  in  their  stead. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  first  Rome  had  to  stru^Ie  for 
ver^  existence.  Before  the  citv  naa  so  fas  restored  as  to  bo 
habitable,  it  was  announced  Uiat  the  .iflquians  and  Volscians 
were  in  arms.  The  ./£(]uians  seem  to  have  shared  in  the  general 
disaster  cauaod  by  the  Gallic  inroad :  henceforth  at  least  the 
part  they  play  ie  insignificant.  But  the  Volscians  boldly  advanced 
to  LanuYium,  and  once  more  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Albau 
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Hilla.  The  city  wu  in  gttti  alarm ;  and  the  Oonsalar  Tribanei 
being  deemed  nneqtul  to  the  exigency,  Oamiilns  was  named 
Dictator  for  the  second  tjme.  He  dd'eat«d  them  with  great  loss, 
and  tmrsaed  them  into  their  own  territory.  He  then  marched 
rapidly  i6  Bobo,  to  which  place  the  .^niaus  had  advanced,  and 
gained  another  victory. 

But  in  the  moment  of  trimnph  news  came  that  Etraria  was 
in  arms.  The  storm  of  the  Gallic  invasion  seems  to  have  been 
averted  from  Etraria  to  Rome,  and  by  a  brave  effort  it  now  seemed 
possible  to  recover  the  territory  which  the  RtHnans  had  (bi  the 
second  time  appropriated.  The  people  of  Fidenee  and  Ficolea 
are  men^ned  as  appearing  in  arms.  A  force  was  sent  gainst 
litem ;  bat  so  completely  was  it  routed  on  the  Nones  of  July, 
that  this  day  was  noted  in  Ute  Kalendar  as  the  PopliAiga.  Siege 
was  then  laid  to  Sntrium  by  the  victora,  and  it  fell.  Bnt  t£e 
prompt  Dictator,  on  the  first  alvm,  marched  his  troops  straio^t 
from  Bobe  to  the  point  of  danger ;  and  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Sntriom  had  yielded  to  the  foe,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Roman 
General.  Such  is  the  obscure  account  preserved  of  this  year's 
danger.  Camillas  again  appears  as  the  Savionr  of  Rome.  He 
enjoyed  a  threefold  triumph  over  the  Volscians,  the  .^qnians,  and 
the  EtmriaDB. 

§  2.  It  was  two  years  ^ter,  Utat  the  Etruscan  territory,  now 
efi'ectnally  conquered,  was  formed  into  four  Tribes,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before.*  By  the  addition  of  these  new  Tribes,  the  first 
that  had  been  added  sioce  this  very  territory  had  been  wrested 
from  Rome  by  Porsenna,  the  whole  number  was  raised  to  twenty- 
five.  The  late  assault  of  the  Etruscans,  perhaps,  su^eated  the 
wisdom  o£  making  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  district  citizens 
of  Rome.  Men  who  had  lately  been  subject  to  the  oppressive 
government  of  a  civic  oligarchy,  being  now  mingled  with  R<Haan 
Plebeians  who  bad  received  allotments  in  the  district,  and  seeing 
the  comparative  freedom  of  all  Roman  Bnrgeesee,  were  snre  in 
fntnre  to  fi^t  for  Rome  rather  than  join  in  an  insurrection 
iwunst  her.  Here  was  the  banning  of  that  Bagadous  policy, 
Trbich  for  a  time  led  political  enfi«nchisement  hand  in  hand 
with  conquest.  Thirty  years  later  (358  b.c.)  the  Senate  pnrened 
the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  Pontine  district  and  other 
lowlands,  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  ermsp  of  the 
Volscians.  A  settlement  of  poor  Plebeians  which  was  at- 
tempted in  387  b,Ct  failed :  the  emigrants  were  cut  off  by  the 
Volscian  hills-men.     But  the  territory  being  now  formed  into 
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two  Tribea,  lo  sa  to  m&ke  the  whole  number  tweDtf-eeven,  the 
inbftbitaiils  had  themselves  an  interest  in  repreasing  predator}' 
inroxU.* 

Yet  the  aasanhs  of  the  Yolscians  continued.  In  386  b.c^  Ca- 
milliu  beine  Consular  Tribane  for  the  foarth  time,  reconquered 
Antium,  which  mnst  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vofsciuts 
again  after  the  Gallic  invastou.  Colonies  were  sent  to  Satricum 
aqd  Setia  in  Southern  L«tium,  to  Nepet4  in  Etraria.  Then  came 
the  straggle  for  the  Licinian  laws;  and  dnring  this  period  the 
annals  are  altogether  silent  on  the  subject  of  wars. 

§  3.  Bat  b^ore  die  promalgation  of  the  Licinian  lawa,  there 
were  tbreatenings  of  greater  danger  than  was  to  be  feared  either 
from  Etruscans  or  ^Iscians.  'Hie  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who 
since  tiie  time  of  Sp.  Gassius  had  been  bound  in  close  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  had  fought  by  her  side  in  all  her  border  wan, 
no  longer  s^ipeared  in  Ulis  position.  The  inroad  of  the  Ganla 
bad  br^en  up  the  League.  Rome  had  then  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  was  left  in  miserable  weakness.  Many  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities,  the  names  of  which  occur  in  the  League  of  Gassius, 
were  so  utterly  destroyed  that  the  antiquary  in  vain  seeks  for 
their  site  in  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna.  Bat  the  two 
important  cities  of  Tibur  and  Prjeneste  (Tivoli  and  Palestrina,) 
perched  on  steep-ecarped  rocks,  defied  the  rude  arts  of  the 
mTador,  and  had  gained  strength  by  the  rnin  of  their  nei^- 
bours.  Pnencste  seems  to  have  seized  the  district  of  Algidus 
and  the  other  lands  from  which  tbe  .iSqnians  bad  been  expelled. 
Both  Pranest^  and  Tibur  appear  aa  s^Mrate  and  independent 
commanitjee,  standing  apart  from  the  rest  of  Latinm  and  from 
Rome.  It  was  believed  that  the  Pranestines  encouraged  the 
Volsciana  in  tiieir  inroads,  and  in  382  B.C.  war  was  declared 
against  ^em.  Some  of  the  Latin  cities  joined  Franeste,  as 
Iduiuvinm  and  Velitrte;  others  sought  protection  against  her 
from  Rome,  as  Tusculum,  Gabii,  Lavici.  In  this  war  all  is 
obscure.  In  the  course  of  it  even  the  Tusculans  deserted 
Rome.  But  after  a  struggle  of  five  years,  the  Dictator  T.  Quinc- 
tius  took  nine  ingnrgent  cities,  Velitre  amongst  the  number, 
and  blockaded  Pneneste  itself;  which  also  capitulated  on  terms 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  Soon  after  Tusculum  also 
was  recovered ;  and  for  the  proaent  all  fear  of  the  Latins  sub- 
sided. 

§  4.  But  a  few  years  after  the  Temple  of  Concord  bad  been 
erected  by  old  Gamillus,  fresh  alarms  arose.  The  Hemicans 
gave  Mgns  of  disquietude.     War  was  declared  gainst  them  in 

*  Tbo  routine  sod  PublUian.    Liv.  vii  10, 
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302  B.C.  Next  year  came  the  second  inroad  of  the  Gaule,  and  it 
was  observed  wiih  coDsternatioD  that  this  terrible  foe  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  and  was  not  molested  either  by  the  Latins.of 
Tibar  or  by  the  Uenucans.  In  the  year  S60  b.c.  toe  Fasti  record 
a  triumph  of  die  Congul  Fabius  over  this  last-named  people,  and 
another  of  his  coUei^pie  FietelioB  over  the  men  of  Tibur  and  the 
Ganls* — an  ominous  conjunction. 

g  5.  Bnt  this  new  inroad  of  the  bari>ariana,  which  threatened 
Rome  with  a  second  ruin,  really  proved  a  blessing;  for  the  re- 
maining Latin  cities,  which  in  the  late  conflict  baa  stood  aloof, 
terrified  by  the  presence  of  the  Gauls,  and  seeing  safety  only  in 
union,  now  renewed  their  le^ue  with  Borne,  and  the  Uemicans 
soon  after  followed  their  example.  The  glory  of  concluding  this 
second  league  belong  to  C.  Plautius,  the  plebeian  Consul  of  the 
year  358  B.c.  The  Gauls  now  quitted  Latium,  we  know  not  how 
or  why.  Of  all  the  Latin  cities,  Privemum  and  Tibar  now  alone 
remained  out  of  the  alliance ;  but  in  the  next  five  years  both  were 
compelled  to  yield.     (357,  354  b,c.) 

g  6.  While  these  dangera  were  successfully  avert«d  on  the 
north-eaatcrn  frontier,  war  had  been  declared  t^ainst  Rome  by  the 
powerful  Etruscan  city  of  Tartjuinii,  which  lies  beyond  the  Cimi- 
nian  Hills.  This  was  in  the  very  year  in  which  ue  new  League 
was  formed  with  the  Latins  and  ITerQicaDs.  But  for  this,  it  is  hard 
to  inu^ne  that  Rome,  exhausted  as  she  was,  could  have  resisted 
the  umted  assaults  of  Gauls,  Volscians,  Latins,  Hemicans,  and 
Etruscans.  As  it  was,  she  found  it  hard  to  repel  the  Tarquinians. 
The  people  made  a  sudden  descent  from  the  hills,  defeated  the 
'Consul  C.  Fabius,  and  sacrificed  three  hundred  and  seven  Roman 
prisoners  to  their  gods  (b.c.  3S6).     Two  years  later  they  were 

i'oined  by  the  Faliscans.  Bearing  torches  in  their  hands,  and 
avii»;  their  hair  wreathed  into  snake-lilce  tresses,  they  attacked 
the  Romans  with  savage  cries,  and  drove  them  before  them. 
They  overran  the  dbtnct  lat«ly  formed  into  four  new  Tribes, 
and  threatened  Rome  itself.  Then  M.  Fopillius  Ltenas,  the  ple- 
beian Consul,  being  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  name  a  Dictator, 
named  another  PTeheian,  G.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  of  his 
order  (as  we  have  said)  who  was  advanced  to  this  hi^  office; 
and  his  conduct  jostified  the  appointment.  The  enemy  was  de- 
feated. The  Senate  refused  a  triumph  to  the  Plebeian  ;  but  the 
People  in  their  Tribes  voted  that  he  should  enjoy  the  well-earned 
honour. 

For  a  moment  the  people  of  C»r6,  the  old  allies  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  given  shelter   to  their   sacred   things,  their 

•  "  C.  PoBteltas  C.  P.  Q.  N.  libo  Ttooha  Cos,  de  Galleia  tt  TibmtiboB." 
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women  and  children,  in  the  panic  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  joined 
the  war;  bat  almost  immediately  after  sued  for  peace.  The 
Romans,  however,  remembered  thia  defection,  aa  we  shall  have  to 
mention  in  a  future  page.*  The  Tarqniniana  were  again  defeated 
in  a  great  battle.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pnsonerB  were 
scoured  and  beheaded  in  the  Fonim  to  retaliate  for  former  bar- 
baritj.  In  the  year  851  b.o,  a  peace  of  forty  years  was  concluded, 
after  a  struggle  of  eight  yeaia'  duration. 

§  7.  It  waa  in  the  veir  next  year  after  the  concltuion  of  this 
war  that  the  third  inroad  of  the  Oaula  took  place,  of  which  we 
have  above  spoken,  when  L.  Camillus,  grandson  of  the  old  Dic- 
tator, rivalled  the  gloir  of  his  progenitor,  and  L,  Yaleriua  gained 
his  name  of  Corvus.  Thus  remarkably  was  Rome  carried  thrangfa 
the  dangers  of  intestine  strife  and  surrounding  wars.  When  sne 
was  at  strife  within,  her  enemies  were  quiet.  Before  each  new 
assault  commenced  a  former  foe  had  retired  from  the  field,  and 
Rome  rose  stronger  from  eyon;  fall.  She  had  now  recovered  all 
the  Latin  coast-land  from  tie  Tiber  to  Circeii ;  and  her  increasing 
importance  is  shown  by  a  renewed  treaty  with  the  great  commer- 
cial city  of  Oarthage.t  But  a  more  formidable  enemy  was  now  to 
be  encountered  than  bad  aa  yet  challenged  Rome  to  conflict ;  and 
a  lai^r  area  opened  to  her  ambition.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  after  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  spoken  the  First  Sam- 
nit*  War  began. 

•  Chapt  ixvii.  §  1!  (1).  t  Ur.  vti.  Jl,  Oros.  UL  7. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

FIRST    BAMNITB    WAR.       (b.C.    343— S41.) 

g.  t.  OrigJa  and  geogniplilcal  positioii  of  the  Samiiitee.  %  i.  UtOe  Qnitj- 
between  them  and  kindled  tiibee.  §  3.  Sunnltea  a  pMtwal  people.  %  i. 
Tbey  (pread  from  their  monntaiiui  over  TSiioua  partt  of  the  oout.  Cam- 
paniik  Thdr  ColiMiigtB  becooM  their  enemiee.  §  G.  Cwuns  of  the  War. 
%  6.  Wztt  year  of  the  War:  battle  of  Ummt  GlauniB  gauied  by  YalenoB 
Gomu.  OQxer  Tiotoiw*.  g  T.  Peace  ooncluded  next  year.  Reaaontt, 
§  8.  Fian  BiABOH:  Mntiiir  of  lUnnaii  Legioua  vinteiing  at  Cauipatiia. 
They  adranoe  to  Boville,  and  are  jt^ed  by  Plebeian!  fhim  the  (Sty,  g  9. 
IHUbTBDce  between  this  and  tbrxaerSeceesloaB.  It  ia  put  down  by  Valerius. 
§  10.  Iaws  for  iminoTing  the  condition  of  loldierB.  §  11.  Oenndan  Law*; 
lawB  for  Tellering  dabCois:  rMuaika.  g  13.  SxooaD  Bmasos  deferred  to 
next  Cha^iteT. 

I  1.  Wk  must  now  carry  our  eyes  beyond  the  district  described 
in  our  sixth  Chapter,  and  penetroto  into  Campania  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  ApenaiDes,  of  which,  m  yet,  onr  Hislcry  has  taken  no 
count. 

The  Sabincs  are  a  people  connected  with  the  earliest  legends 
of  Rome.  But  the  Sabines  of  Cures  and  the  lower  country 
between  tbe  Anio  and  the  Tiber  are  those  who  have  hitherto 
engaged  onr  attention.  It  is  in  the  highlands  of  Reate  and  Ami- 
terniun  that  we  mnst  search  for  the  cradle  of  the  race.  The 
Talleys  of  this  high  district  afford  but  scanty  subsistence ;  and 
tbe  hardy  mountaineers  ever  and  anon  cast  off  swarms  of  emi- 
grants, who  sought  other  homes,  and  made  good  their  claim 
by  arms.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Sabellian  race,  when  Sunine 
threatened  and  the  population  became  too  dense,  to  deTot«  the 
whole  produce  of  one  spring-time,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  the  gods.* 
Among  other  produce,  the  youth  bom  in  that  year  were  incmded: 
*  This  was  called  a  V»r  aonvm. 
8* 
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they  were  dedicated  to  the  god  Mamers  (Man),  and  went  forth 
to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad.  On  one  such  occasion  the  emi- 
grants, pressing  southward  along  the  highland  v&lleys,  occupied 
the  broad  mouDtainons  district  which  Ties  northward  of  Cam- 
pania. Such  is  the  story  which  the  Sauhitss  told  of  their  own 
origin.*  The  PicenianB  and  Frentaniana,  on  the  north  coast, 
wiu  the  four  allied  Cantons  of  the  Yestinians,  Mamicinians, 
Pelignians,  and  Marsiana,  who  were  interposed  between  the  Sam- 
nites  and  their  anceatrat  Sabinea,  claimed  kin  with  both  nations. 
The  Samnites  themselves  also  formed  four  Cantons — the  Caro- 
cenians,  Pentrians,  Caudinians,  and  Hirpinians.  Of  these  Can- 
tona,  the  first  and  last  are  littJe  heard  of.  The  Pentrians  were 
far  the  most  considerable ;  they  occupied  the  rugged  mountain 
district  between  the  upper  v^eys  of  the  Vultumus  and  the 
Calor.  Here  a  great  mass  of  mountains,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Mount  Mat4s^,  projects  boldly  from  the  central  chain,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  SOOO  feet;  and  ita  steep  defiles  offer 
defences  of  great  natural  atrength  against  an  invader.  But  the 
remains  of  massive  polygonal  masonry,  which  are  still  seen  on 
the  rocky  heights  occupied  by  their  towns  of  .<£semia  and  Bovi- 
annm  (laernia  and  Bojano),  show  that  the  Samnites  trusted  to 
military  art  as  well  aa  to  natural  strength  of  country.  Below 
Mount  Matese,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  lay  the  Cantons  of  the 
Candinians,  whose  town  of  Beneventum  (anciently  called  Male- 
ventnm,  or  Malieasa)  also  offered  a  position  made  strong  by  art 
It  is  within  these  limits,  from  j£sernia  to  Beneventum,  that 
the  scenes  of  some  of  the  chief  campaigns  of  the  Samnite  wars 
were  laid. 

§  2.  It  must  be  remarked  that  but  little  conneiion  seems  to 
have  been  maintained  between  the  Samnite  Cantons  and  their 
Sahellian  kinsmen  to  the  nor&.  If  the  Sabines  of  the  Upper 
Apennines,  if  Margian,  and  Pelignian,  and  other  Cantons  which  lie 
between  the  Sabines  and  the  Samnites,  liad  combined,  nav,  if  all 
the  Samnito  cantons  had  been  closely  united,  the  issue  of  the  wars 
which  were  waged  with  Rome  might  have  been  different.  Bat 
the  brunt  of  conflict  fell  chiefiy  on  the  Pentrians  and  Caudinians; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  strength  was  well  nigh  exhausted  that  the 
other  Sahellian  tribes  camo  forward  to  oppose  the  growing  power 
of  Rome. 

§  3.  From  the  nature  of  their  country,  the  Samnites  were  for 
the  most  part  a  pastoral  people.  Their  mountains  break  into 
numberless  valleys,  sloping  both  to  the  north  and  south,  well 
watered,  and  fresh  even  in  the  summer  heats.     Into  these  valleys, 

•  Strabo,  wlio  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  origin  of  tho  HcenlaoB. 
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as  is  still  the  practice  of  the  country,  the  flocka  were  driven  from 
the  lower  lands,  ascending  higher  and  higher  as  the  heats  in- 
creased, and  descending  towards  the  plain  in  the  same  gradual 
way  as  autnmn  inclined  towards  winter. 

g  4.  But  the  Samnites  were  not  contented  with  these  narrow 
mountain-homes.  As  tiiey  had  themselves  been  sent  forth  from 
a  central  hive,  so  in  time  they  cast  forth  new  swarms  of  emigrants. 
In  early  times  a  Samnite  tribe,  tinder  the  name  of  Frentanians, 
had  taken  poBseBsion  of  the  coast  lands  between  the  Mamicinian 
canton  and  Apulia.  They  also  constantly  pushed  forward  bands 
of  adventurous  settlers  down  the  Yultumus  and  Calor  into  the 
rich  plain  that  lay  temptingly  beneath  their  mountains,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Campania,  or  the  champagne-land, 
in  opposition  to  the  narrow  vales  and  rugged  hills  of  their  native 
country.  In  earlier  times  this  fair  plain  Lad  attracted  Etruscan 
conquerors  ;  and  its  chief  city,  anciently  called  Vultumum,  is 
said  from  them  to  have  received  the  Itating  name  of  C^na.* 
But  in  about  the  year  423  b.c,  nearly  a  century  before  the  time 
of  which  we  are  presently  to  speak,  a  band  of  Samnites  had 
seized  this  Gamcus  city,  and  had  become  its  lords,f  the  ancient 
Oscan  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  clients. 
Soon  after,  the  great  Greek  city  of  Cuma,  which  then  gave  name 
to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  had  been  conquered  by  the  new  lords 
of  Capua  ;I  and  from  this  time  forth,  under  the  name  of  Cam- 
paniana,  they  became  the  dominant  power  of  the  country.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  the  Samnites  of  Capua,  or  Uie  Cam- 
panians,  lost  tiieir  own  language  and  usages,  ^d  adopted  those 
of  the  Oscan  people,  who  had  become  their  subjects.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  shall  find  the  Campanian  Samnites  at  war  with  the 
old  Samnites  of  the  mountains,  just  as  the  Roman  Sabines  tost 
all  national  Bympatby  with  the  old  Sabines  of  Cures,  and  as  in 
England  the  Anglo-Normans  became  the  national  enemies  of  the 
Rpench. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  who 
stretched  across  the  breadth  of  Italy  below  Campania,  were 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  Samnite  invaders  wttb  the  ancient  popu- 
lation, themselves  (as  we  have  seen  above)  a  compound  of  Oscan 
and  Pelasgian  races ; )  while  the  Bruttians,  who  occupied  the 

•  Prom  -the  BtruBcan  chitf  CapyB.  It  mTiit  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Gapua  and  Cangxmia  seem  to  be  etfmoli^oaUj  akin,  and  are  probably  both 
or  Samnite  orijpn. 

t  Liv.  iv.  31. 

\  Liv.  iv.  U,  wbo  places  the  conquest  of  Cmme  in  the  year  420  B.C.  Dbi 
donia,  xii.  76.  places  it  eight  years  earlier. 

I  lotradactioii,  Sect,  II.  §  3. 
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moontainoiis  diBtrict  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentnm,  were  &  shnilu 
offcast  &om  the  Lucanians.  But  these  halF-Sabeltian  tribes,  like 
the  old  races  firom  Thorn  the  Samnitee  came,  lent  veiy  uncertain 
aid  to  their  kinsmen  in  the  straggle  vith  Rome.  The  sons  were 
not  more  alive  to  their  own  interest  in  joining  the  Samnites 
i^l^ainst  the  new  conqaerors  than  the  fathers. 

§  5.  These  pre&tory  remarks  will  prepare  ua  for  the  great 
conflict  which  followed,  and  which,  in  fact,  determined  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy  to  be  the  right  of  ihe  Roman,  and  not  of  the 
Samnito  people.  The  first  war  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  such  as  we 
have  just  alluded  to  between  the  Campaniana  and  the  old  Sam- 
nites of  the  Mat«se.  In  the  year  354  b.c,  a  league  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites.  Since  that  time, 
Samnito  adventurers  had  been  pressing  upon  the  Oscan  nations 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  had  even  taken  the  Volscian 
cities  of  Sora  and  FregellK,  while  the  Romans,  combined  witli 
the  Latins  again  since  the  year  358  B.C.,  were  forcing  back  the 
Volscians  from  the  west.  In  343  a.a,  the  Samnites  had  pursued 
their  encroachments  so  far  as  to  assail  Teanum,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Sidiciues,  probably  an  Oscan  tribe,  who  occupied  the  tower 
bills  in  the  north  of  Campania.  The  Sidicines  demanded  the  aid 
of  the  Burgesses  of  Capna  against  their  aseailants  ;  and  the  Cam- 
panians,  ventoring  to  give  wis  aid,  drew  upon  their  own  heads 
the  wrath  of  the  mountaineera.  The  Samnites  took  possession 
of  Mount  Tifata,  a  bare  hill  which  overhangs  Capua  on  the  north, 
and  from  their  camp  there  plundered  at  will  the  rich  plain 
below.  Unable  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  the  degenerate 
Campanians  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  and  Latin 

^ere  was  some  difficult  in  listening  to  this  application ;  for 
the  treaty  of  peace,  which  had  been  concluded  eleven  years 
before,  still  subsisted,  and  no  aggression  against  Rome  or  her 
allies  was  chaigeable  upon  the  Sammtes.  Bat  it  is  probable  that 
their  aggressions  in  the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  Vultumus  had 
niarmed  the  Senate ;  and  all  scruples  were  removed  when  the 
Campanians  offered  to  surrender  their  city  absolutely,  so  that 
in  defending  ihem  Rome  would  be  defending  her  own  subjects. 
This  quibblmg  ba^ain  was  struck,  and  war  was  declared  against 
the  Samnites. 

§  6.  The  Consuls  of  the  year  were  both  Patricians — Au.  Corne- 
lius Cossus,  and  M.  Valerias  Corvua,  whose  single  combat  with  the 
Gaul  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once.  Apart  from  legendary 
tales,  it  is  evident  that  Valerius  was  the  most  considerable  man 
at  Rome,  now  that  Camillus  was  no  more.  He  was  now  in 
his  third  Consulship,  and  thrice  in  future  years  he  held  the  same 
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high  office.  To  extreme  old  age  he  continued  in  the  aeirice  of 
the  state,  and  hia  last  ConsnlshipB  were  employed  in  aeaiatiDg  to 
remove  the  last  tnces  of  disonion  between  the  Orders.  If  the 
Licinian  Law  was  to  be  broken,  it  could  not  be  broken  in  bvonr 
of  a  worthier  than  M.  Valerias. 

Each  Consul  led  two  lemons  separately  into  the  field,  with  an 
equal  nnmber  of  Latin  Allies.  The  force  under  the  command  of 
Valerius  was  destined  to  drive  the  Samnitea  out  of  Campania, 
white  CoBsus  was  to  inrade  the  Pentrisn  voUeyH.  But  the 
details  of  the  campaign  are  quite  unintelligible.  Valerius  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Samnites  on  Mount  Gaums,  whidi  lies 
near  Baiie  on  the  sea-coast.  How  it  was  that  he  was  thus 
driven  into  this  corner  of  the  land  we  know  not.  No  sooner 
was  the  battle  of  Mount  Oai^rua  won,  than  news  reached  Vale- 
rina  that  his  colleague  Cossus  had  become  entangled  in  a  Bam- 
nite  defile,  and  was  shut  in  by  the  enemy  on  all  aides.  From 
this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  a 
legionary  tribune,  P.  Deciua  Mus,  the  firat-named  of  an  illus- 
trious plebeian  tkmily.  He  seized  an  eminence,  which  com- 
manded the  page,  and  the  Consul  was  enabled  to  escape  from  his 
danger.  Then,  say  the  Roman  annals,  Cobbub  attackixl  the  Sam- 
nites and  defeated  tjtem.  It  is  added  that  Valerius  joined  him 
directly  after,  and  the  united  forces  overthrew  the  enemy  in  a 
third  great  battle. 

§  7.  An  army  remained  in  Campania  during  the  winter,  lest 
the  Samnites  uionld  descend  trom  their  mountains  Buddonly. 
But  in  the  next  spring,  instead  of  continuing  the  war,  the 
Romans  coacluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  enemy,  by  which 
the  Sidicinea  and  Campanians  were  left  entirely  at  tieir  mercy. 
The  causes  of  this  unexpected  change  of  policy  were  twofold ; 
first,  a  renewal  of  discord  between  the  two  Orders  of  the  Roman 
People ;  secondly,  the  uneasy  feeling  which  showed  itself  between 
the  Romans  and  tiieir  Latin  Allies. 

§  8.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  pressure  of  the  laws  of 
debt  continued,  and  that  there  was  a  systematic  attempt  to 
evade  the  Licinian  Law  in  the  election  of  Consuls.*  The  dis- 
content thus  caused,  long  smouldering,  broke  out  into  fame 
among  the  legionaries  who  were  wintenng  in  Campania.  They 
compared  that  rich  and  beautiful  conntiy  with  the  sullen  gloom 
of  the  Boroan  territory,  and  the  luxurious  life  of  the  Campanian 
people  with  their  own  rude  and  sparing  habits :  and  they  formed 
(aa  we  are  told)  a  design  to  imitate  the  old  Samnites  in  making 
themselves  lords  of  this  happy  land.  When  C.  Marcius,  the 
new  Coitsn),  came  to  the  army  in  the  year  842  B.C.,  he  found  tiie 
•Ctapt  iviL 
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men  more  rewty  to  mutiay  than  to  take  the  field.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  check  this  spirit  by  draFting  off  the  most  unruly, 
and  sending  them  home  under  various  pretences.  But  as  these 
men  passed  Lautuls,  a  place  near  Teiracina,  which  commanded 
the  road  over  the  Volscian  Hills,  they  found  the  cohort  that 
had  been  posted  to  defend  this  pass  ready  to  mutiny,  and 
those  who  were  on  their  way  home  ^reed  to  join  them.  The 
inau^ents,  being  joiued  by  many  others  from  the  army,  forced 
an  old  Fatrician  of  the  Quinctian  house,  whom  they  found  dwell- 
ing at  his  conntry  house,  to  be  their  leader;  and  then  advancing, 
encamped  at  Bovillfe,  in  front  of  the  Alban  Hills.  Upon  this, 
the  disaffected  within  the  city  also  rose;  and  putting  another 
Patrician,  named  Manlius,  at  their  head,  joined  the  mutineers  in 
their  camp. 

§  9,  Here,  then,  was  another  of  those  Secessions  of  which  we 
have  already  heard  so  much.  But  now,  be  it  observed,  the 
secession  was  not  of  the  whole  Plebeian  Order,  but  only  of  the 
poorer  sort,  who  felt  oppressed  by  debt.  Against  these  were 
arrayed  not  only  the  Pabicians  and  their  Clients,  but  dso  all  the 
wealthier  Plebeians,  indeed,  all  who  wished  to  maintain  order  in 
the  state:  and  this  great  party  showed  their  sincerity  by  pro- 
curing that  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  a  man  as  tamous  for  moderation 
as  for  bravery,  should  be  appointod  Dictator,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  seditioD.  He  was  able  to  collect  an  imposing  force,  with 
which  he  approached  the  camp  of  the  insurgents.  But  Roman 
citizens  were  not  yet  so  reckless  of  blood  and  so  cold  of  heart  as 
willingly  to  engage  in  civil  war;  and  when  the  two  armies  met, 
both  were  overpowered  by  their  different  feelings,  the  one  by 
pity,  the  other  ny  remorse.  Arms  were  laid  aside,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  each  party  embraced  each  other. 

No  doubt  this  happy  issue  of  the  sedition  was  brought  about 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  Dictator  Valerias  and  Marcius  the  Ple- 
beian Consul.  It  was  no  doubt  understood  on  both  sides  that 
the  Patricians  and  rich  Plebeians  were  ready  to  avert  the  evil  b}- 
making  large  concessions,  for  these  followed  immediately. 

g  10.  The  leaders  of  the  army  were  allowed  to  propose  and 
carry  two  Laws :  first,  that  no  citizen  should  be  struck  off  the 
military  roll,  except  for  some  crime ;  secondly,  that  no  one  who 
had  served  as  legionary  tribune  should  thereafter  bo  called  on  to 
act  as  centurion.  The  first  law  was  evidently  a  boon  to  the 
debtors ;  for  persons  serving  in  the  army  were  protect«d  from 
their  creditors.  The  second  is  said  to  have  arisen  irom  the  case 
of  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  vexatiously  degraded  to  a  sub- 
altern rank  by  his  patrician  general ;  and  the  Plebeians  were  the 
more  willing  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Tribunes,  since  the 
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election  of  ax  oat  of  the  twenty-fonr  bad  recently  been  conceded 
to  the  ledons  theroselvea.*  It  was  also  proposed  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  the  equites,  who  at  that  time  received  three  times  as 
much  as  the  foot  aoldiers.  But  on  the  interference  ofValeriiu 
this  proposal  was  withdrawn. 

§  11.  Such  were  the  concessions  made  to  the  army.  But  at 
home  greater  changes  followed.  L.  Genucius,  Tribune  of  the 
Flebs,  moved  that  nencefortli  both  Consaiships  should  be  open 
to  Plebeians ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  re-elected  to  a  curulo 
magistracy.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  Genucian  Laws  took 
effect.  It  was  long  before  both  Consuls  were  Plebeians ;  and  it 
remained  for  many  years  a  constant  practice  to  re-elect  the  same 
persons  to  the  Consulship  within  the  stated  period.  But  from 
thia  time  forth  we  find  no  more  violations  of  the  Licinian  Law. 

At  the  same  time  another  Law  was  carried,  by  whom  we  know 
not,  of  much  greater  and  more  serious  import;  for  it  enacted 
that  all  debts  then  einsting  should  be  cancelled,  and  that  for  the 
future  no  interest  was  to  be  taken  fot  money  lent  Thu  second 
provision  was  simply  abeurd.  It  was  the  same  Uiing  as  forbid- 
ding the  loan  of  money  at  all ;  no  one  will  lend  without  some 
prcSt  to  cover  the  risk  of  loss.  The  former  provision,  cancelling 
all  debts,  was  a  more  violent  and  dangerous  form  of  the  first 
Licinian  Law.  The  Licinian  Law  struck  certain  sums  off  the 
debts,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  rest ;  this  new  Law 
abolisbed  the  debts  i^together.  What  was  said  of  the  former 
law  must  be  repeated  here.  Such  laws,  declaring  general  insol' 
vency,  can  only  be  justified  by  absolute  necessity,  and  never  can 
be  enacted  in  a  settled  stat«  of  society.  At  Rome,  possibly,  they 
may  have  been  necessary  at  this  juncture,  owing  to  the  great 
cruelty  of  the  old  laws  of  debt  And  that  such  laws  were 
necessary  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Valerius  suffered 
them  to  pass.  Society  was  already  so  disorganised,  that  even 
such  a  law  did  not  make  it  worse :  nay,  from  this  time  forth 
we  may  date  improvement;  for  henceforUi  we  hear  no  more  of 
firee  Romans  binding  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  creditors. 

§  12.  The  second  cause  which,  joined  to  these  intestine  com- 
motions, operated  to  promote  the  Samnite  peace,  was  so  im- 
portant, and  was  followed  by  results  so  considerable,  that  it  must 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  Chapter. 

*  The  regular  DDmber  of  lugiata  was  four,  two  to  each  Consul,  and  there 
were  fix  Tribonea  to  esdi  Legion.  At  a  later  timo,  the  people  elected  18  out 
cftbe21. 
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QBKAT  LATIN  WAR.      eUBJKCTIOlT  OF  LATIUU.      (b.C.  340 — 338.) 

§  1.  Review  of  the  lektioiiB  between  Bome  and  Lativim.  §  2.  Proposals  of 
the  Latin  Cities  Tor  a  union  with  Rome.  §  3.  ContemptuouBly  r^focted. 
g  4.  Kaoliiui  and  Deinusi  Conauls,  march  into  Campania :  reasons.  §  6. 
Soman  and  Latin  armies  meet  under  Teeunus:  mllitaiy  s^atetaa  of  Rome: 
identical  with  that  of  Latini  §  6.  Older  of  Uanlias  against  single  com- 
bata.  g  T.  Manliua  condemoB  his  eon  for  dlaobejiog.  g  8.  Battle  of 
TeauTiufl :  self-sacriflce  of  Dedna.  §  9.  Mournful  triumph  of  Uanlius. 
g  10.  Conclusion  of  the  War.  g  11.  Large  quantitj  of  Public  Land  gabed 
br  the  War:  a  portion  distributed  to  the  poor  Plebeians.  %  12.  PubHhan 
Laws.  §  13.  Principle  on  whirii  the  Latin  Cities  were  treated,  g  14. 
Public  and  Private  Kghts  of  Romans:  how  granted  to  forragneia.  g  IE. 
Previous  pririleg«e  of  Latins,  g  IS.  Hew  arTangenioirts,  at  thtee  kinds, 
g  17.  Settlement  of  the  Campanian  CitieB. 

8  1.  Thb  Dneaay  feeling  cansed  by  the  dUposition  viaible  amoDj; 
tJie  LatJu  Conunanities  in  lea^e  with  Borne  mast  have  operated 
still  more  strongly  than  domestic  tronblea  to  incline  Rome  to 
peace ;  for  it  most  never  be  forgotten  that  wben  a  RomRU  anny 
took  the  field,  half  of  it  was  composed  of  Latins. 

It  has  been  said  that  after  the  burning  of  the  city  in  390  b.o. 
the  Latins,  as  a  body,  stood  aloof  from  Rome,  while  Pnsnest^  and 
Tibar  assumed  a  pontion  of  defiance.    But  in  366  b.o.  Uie  old 
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Leogne  had  been  renewed,  and  Bach  as  remained  of  the  original 
Ihirty  Cities  again  joined  their  ranks  to  those  of  Rome  in  war- 
ring flnt  against  tlie  Volscians  and  Btrascana,  and  finally  wainst 
the  Saninites.  In  the  fint  year  of  the  Samnite  war  we  find  two 
Roman  Conral*  in  command ;  in  the  second  it  is  probable  that 
the  LatinB  would  hare  claimed  the  diief  command  for  their  two 
Fmtors.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  Senate  foresaw  that  the  con- 
federacy of  Latin  Citiee  would  claim  equality  with  Rome ;  and 
it  was  uo  donbt  to  strengthen  themselves  against  such  claim 
that  now,  in  the  year  841  B.C.,  they  not  only  made  peace  with 
the  Samnites,  bat  concluded  a  separate  leagae  with  that  people. 
ThuB  the  Latins  alone  conticaed  in  alliance  with  the  Sidicinee 
and  other  Oscan  tribes  of  Campania,  while  the  Romans  united 
themselves  with  the  Sunnites,  the  mortal  enemies  of  these  same 
Oscan  tribes,  whose  protectors  they  had  lately  been.  We  also 
hear  of  the  La^ns  being  at  war  with  the  Peligniane,  which  shows 
that  other  Sabeltian  tribes  were  taking  part  with  the  Samnites.* 

g  2.  When  Bomo  formed  a  separate  Le^ne  with  the  Samnitea, 
she  broke  &ith  with  the  Latins.  Her  condnct  made  it  clear  that 
Latium  conld  no  longer  remain  the  independent  ally  of  Rome : 
the  former  must  either  snbmit  entirely  to  her  rival,  or  assert 
her  independence  in  arms.  There  was,  indeed,  a  third  conrse 
possible,  namely,  for  the  two  nations  to  form  a  nnited  statd 
nnder  one  central  goremment,  like  England  and  Scotland  since 
the  Union  :  and  this  course  the  Latins  proposed  to  try,  although 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  tiie  Roman  Senate  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  attempt  must  fail. 

However,  it  was  made.  In  the  year  340  b.c.  the  nnited  cities 
of  Latium  sent  their  two  Pnetors  (who  were  elected  eveiy  year 
like  the  Consuls  at  Rome),  tt^ether  with  the  ten  chieft  of  their 
Senate,  to  propose  terms  of  union.  Rome  and  Latium  were 
henceforth  to  form  one  state,  Rome  being  allowed  to  remain  as 
the  seat  of  government ;  but  of  the  two  CotMuls,  one  was  to  be 
8  Latin.  The  Senate  was  to  be  doubled  by  the  admission  of  300 
Latin  member^;  and  no  donbt  (though  this  is  not  recorded)  the 
Latin  territory  was  to  be  dividml,  like  the  Roman,  into  Iribes, 
which  would  have  equal  votes  with  those  of  old  Rome  at  the 
Comitia. 

The  proposal  was  fiur  enough,  sue)  it  may  be  thought  that 
Rome  might  have  accepted  it  without  loss  of  hononr;  for  not 
very  long  alW,  most  of  the  Latin  cities  formed  the  centres  of 
new  Tribes,  and  some  of  th«  most  distinguished  men  of  later 
times  were  of  Latin  origin.     Bat  the  conduct  of  some  Latin 
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cities,  aa  Tibur  and  PneDest^,  had  not  been  such  as  to  wftrrant 
confidence,  and  it  ia  probable  that  an  Union  now  fonned,  when 
neither  nation  were  willing  quite  to  acknowled^  the  supremacy 
o(  the  other,  would  not  have  been  more  laetinc;  than  that  of 
Holiaud  and  Belgium  in  our  own  Umea.  The  Latins  now  pro- 
posed it  only  under  fear  of  the  Gauls  and  Samaite^  and  when 
that  fear  was  removed,  they  would  probably  have  broken  it  up. 

J i  3.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  politic  reasons  of  this  kind 
uenced  the  Romans  in  rejecting  it  Rude  nations  generally 
act  on  impulse  rather  than  on  reason  ;  and  the  story  shows  that 
it  was  Ronmn  pride  which  was  touched,  rather  than  Boman  in- 
terests. 

The  Senate,  says  the  Legend,  met  to  receive  the  Laljn  depu- 
ties in  the  temple  of  Capitolinc  Jupiter,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sacer  Clivus.  When  the  deputies  had  spoken,  the  Fathers 
were  filled  with  wrath,  and  their  mind  was  uttered  by  T.  Mantius 
Torquatus,  patrician  Consul  elect,  the  same  who  had  earned 
his  surname  in  a  single  fight  against  a  Gaul.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  the 
Roman  Senate  were  so  dead  of  hetu^  as  to  admit  these  proposals, 
I  myself  would  come  down  to  ^e  Senate-house  sword  in  hand 
and  slay  the  first  Latin  who  should  presume  to  cross  this  holy 
threshold."  Angry  words  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  L. 
Annius  of  Setia,  one  of  the  Latin  Prators,  spoke  lightly  of  the 
great  god  of  the  Capitol,  beneath  whpee  temple  they  were 
standing.  Then,  to  avenge  his  majesty,  burst  forth  lightning 
and  thunder;  and  the  I^tin,  turning  hastily  to  depart,  fell  head- 
long  down  the  steps  of  the  Sacred  Ascent,  and  was  killed.* 

g  4.  But  when  the  Senate  were  receiving  these  deputies,  they 
were  already  preparing  for  war.  Their  patrician  Consul  was,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  the  fiimous  champion  T.  Manlius,  and  his 

Elebeian  colleague  was  the  no  less  famous  P.  Decius  Uus,  who 
ad  saved  the  army  of  the  Consul  Coesus  in  the  Samnite  war. 
These  Consuls  straightway  assembled  their  legions,  and  boldly 
resolved  to  leave  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  Prtetor, 
while  they  marched  through  the  friendly  passes  of  the  Sabines, 
Marsiana,  and  Pelignians  into  Samnium,  there  to  unite  with  a 
Samnite  fi>rce  and  descend  upon  Capua.  This  bold  stroke  suc- 
ceeded. The  Latin  army  marched  hastily  southward  to  protect 
their  Oscan  allies,  and  it  was  in  the  plains  of  Campania  that  the 
fate  of  Rome  and  Latium  was  to  be  decided. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  which  people  were  destined  to 
prevail.     The  Latins  and  Romans  might  be  well  matehed ;  but,  of 

•  The  Chroniclers,  howevrr,  mention  L.  Anniua  a; 
the  ensuing  war, — SDother  instanre  of  tho  variet/  ul 
logends. 
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their  allies,  the  Oscana  were  quite  unequal  to  the  mounttuneetB  of 
SunniuiD.  Moreorer,  evea  of  the  Latin  cities  three  adhered  to 
Bwne,  LanreDtain,  Ardea,  and  lAnarium,  and  several  were  Inke- 
warm  in  the  cause.  The  Oscan  citiee  of  Fundi  and  Fonnis, 
which  command  the  road  between  Rome  and  Cf^oa,  remained 
neutral ;  and  in  C^ua  hereeif  a  protest  i^;»inst  war  with  Rome 
was  made  by  aiicteen  hundred  Knights  (as  they  arc  called),  who 
were  probably  the  heada  of  the  old  Samnite  &milies,  before  men- 
tioned as  the  lords  of  Capna.* 

§  5.  When  the  two  armies  met  under  Mount  Vesuvius,  they 
lay  opposed  to  one  another,  neither  party  choosing  to  begin  the 
fray.  It  was  almost  like  a  civil  war;  Romans  and  latins  spoke 
the  same  language;  their  armies  had  long  fought  side  by  side 
under  common  generals ;  their  arms,  discipline,  and  tactics  were 
the  same. 

And  here  we  will  follow  Livy  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Ro- 
man army  as  at  that  time  constituted.! 

In  the  old  times  the  Roman  army  had  been  drawn  up  in  close 
order  like  the  Greek  phalanx,  bo  as.  to  act  by  its  weight  The 
ftont  ranks  were  armed  with  the  long  pike  or  spear  (hatta)  and 
the  large  round  shield  {clipewe,  &mi(;).  Locking  their  shields  to- 
gether, with  their  spear-points  bristling  in  front,  they  formed  a 
mass  irresistible  so  long  as  it  remained  nnbroken.  TliiB  order  of 
battle  was  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  of  it  when  we  como  to  the 
Macedonian  wars. 

The  Romans,  as  is  well  known,  changed  their  system,  and  made 
this  heavy  mass  a  living  body.  Their  citizens  were  brave  men 
fitting  for  their  country,  and  were  fit  for  something  better  than 
to  be  mere  machines,  unable  to  act  separately.  The  soldiers  of 
the  republic  were  armed,  not  with  the  long  pike,  but  witli  two 
heavy  javelins,  called  pila,  which  they  were  taught  to  throw  with 
great  effect,  and  a  short  strong  sword,  fit  alike  for  striking  and 
thmsting.t  They  exchanged  the  heavy  round  shield  for  a  lighter 
one  of  oblong  shape,  (tcutum),  curved  so  as  to  defend  the  side  as 
well  as  the  front,  llius  armed,  they  stood  at  a  distance  of  a  yard 
fixim  their  right  and  left  hand  men,  so  as  to  allow  free  room 
for  the  use  of  their  weapons.  The  men  of  each  rear-rank  stood, 
not  directly  behind  their  front-rank  men,  but  so  as  to  cover  the 
space  between  two,  like  the  knots  in  net-work  (in  quincnncem 
dbpositi).      Thus,  when    the    fr\int-rank    men    had    discbai^ed 

•  Chapt.  xii.  g  3. 

^  Uv.  vLii.  B.  The  nccouct  tbat  roUowa  is  baied  on  this  panage  with  the 
commeirtary  of  Niebuhr. 

t  The  g'aina  Hi*panaa — see  Liv.  viL  10. 
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their  piln,  they  fell  back,  sad  tbeir  rear-ranic  stepped  forward, 
80  as  to  come  in  front  and  diichar^  their  pila  in  turn.  Mean- 
while the  original  front-rank  was  falling  back  to  the  rear,  and  each 
rear  rank  was  gradaally  coming  np  to  be  ready  to  take  their  tarn 
in  front  When  all  the  pila  were  discharged,  and  the  Miemy 
thrown  into  confnsion  by  this  continued  fire,  the  whole  body 
advanced  to  close  combat,  and  completed  tlie  work  of  defeat  with 
their  swords. 

Now  in  the  times  of  Marios  and  Gssar,  who  conanered  the 
Germans  and  Gauls  with  tactics  of  this  kind,  the  whole  legion  was 
armed  alike,  being  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and  each  cohort  into 
three  maniples  or  six  centuries,  each  century  being  commanded  by 
a  centurion. 

Bttt  at  the  time  of  irhich  we  now  apeak,  this  uniformity  of 
'Stem  did  not  yet  prevail.  At  this  time  the  Legion  consisted  of 
Lree  battalions  of  tne  line,  each  1204  strong,  and  to  these  were 
attached  a  body  of  light  troops,  bowmen  and  slingera  (called 
rorarii,  because  they  tprinJcled  tiieir  missiles  like  devi),  and  also 
an  unarmed  body  called  aeeeiui,  becanae  they  were  added  to  the 
rate-paying  eitizem  (eenti),*  to  serve  as  attendants,  and  perform  all 
the  duties  of  carop-fol lowers.  Of  the  three  main  battalions  the 
foremost  was  called  HtulaU,  becaosc  they  were  still  armed  with 
the  long  pike,  like  the  old  ph^anx.  Close  behind  these  were  the 
Pritwipe»,  who  were  composed  of  the  first  in  rank  among  the 
citizens,  and  were  probably  armed  with  the  sword  and  pila.  In 
rear  of  the  principefi  were  placed  the  standards  of  the  whole  army, 
so  that  these  two  front  battalions  were  called  Ante-ngTuau.  Be- 
hind the  standards  were  ranged  the  third  l»ttalion,  called  TVumt, 
composed  of  the  most  experienced  soldiers,  destined  to  act  as  a 
reserve,  and  bring  aid  to  any  part  of  the  front  battalions  which 
seemed  to  be  in  difficulty.  The  battle  was  b^un  by  the  rorarii, 
who  covered  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  then  dispersed  on 
either  flank.  It  is  probable  that  the  principea  then  advanced 
through  the  intervals  of  the  mattiples  of  the  hastati,  and  having 
dischat^ed  their  pila,  fell  back  ^ain  through  the  same  intervals  : 
bat  the  manner  in  which  the  soldiers,  armed  some  with  the  pike 
and  some  with  the  sword  and  pila,  acted  together,  must  remain 
matter  of  doubt. 

To  each  Legion  was  attached  a  squadron  {ala)  of  800  horse  ; 
bat  the  horse-soldiers  of  Rome  were  always  inefficient ;  her  chief 
dependence  was  on  her  infantry. 
§  6.  This  system,  at  the  time  ve  speak  o^  was  common  both  to 

*  Those  who  paid  no  rates  and  taxes  (the  eapitt  ccnri)  were  not  allowed  tn 
serve  tn  ttie  kgfons  till  the  time  of  Hariua,  who  firrt  placed  ttiGm  on  the 
nDttsTf  toU. 
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Bomans  and  lAtins.  The  diviaioiiB  of  their  umy,  their  officerB, 
their  tactics  were  exactly  alike.  They  had  been  used  to  fight  aide 
by  side,  and  in  each  army  there  were  many  men  and  officers  who 
were  peroonally  connected  wit^  thoae  in  tne  other.  Under  these 
cirenmetances  the  R<Hnaii  oommandera  thonght  it  hnportsnt  to 
break  off  all  communictiion  betveen  the  armiea,  and  they  ieeued  a 
general  wder  to  this  effect.  It  was  also  strictly  fcvbidden  to  en- 
gage in  any  partial  skirmishes  with  the  Latins,  or  to  accept  any 
chuleive  to  single  combat  which  they  might  autke.  All  strength 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  great  battle  which  was  to  determine  the 
fete  of  the  two  nations. 

g  7.  While  the  armies  were  thna  lying  over  against  each  other, 
tlie  Latin  horsemen,  conscious  of  superiority,  used  every  endeavour 
to  provoke  the  Romans  to  single  combats.  The  letter,  however, 
were  checked  by  the  orders  of  their  generals,  till  yonng  Msnlius, 
son  of  the  Consul,  atnng  to  the  quick  by  the  taunts  of  Geminus 
Bletins,  a  I^n  champion,  accepted  his  challenge.  The  young 
Koman  conquered,  and  returned  to  the  camp  to  lay  the  spoils  a 
the  enemy  at  his  Other's  feet^  But  the  spirit  of  Bmtus  was  not 
dead ;  and  the  stem  Cktnsnl,  unmindful  of  his  own  feelings  and  the 
pleading  voices  of  the  whole  army,  condemned  his  son  to  death  for 
disobedience  to  orders.  Diaciptine  was  thus  maintained,  but  at  a 
heavy  e^mnae,  and  the  men's  hearte  were  heavy  at  this  nnnatnral 
act. 

§  8.  In  the  nwht  before  the  day  on  which  the  Consuls  resolved 
to  fight,  each  of  them  were  visited  by  an  ominous  dream,  by 
which  it  was  revealed  that  whichever  army  first  lost  its  general' 
ahonld  prevail ;  and  they  agreed  that  he  whose  division  first 
gave  ground  should  devote  himself  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  anspicea  were  taken,  the  liver  of  the 
victim  offered  on  the  part  of  Decius  was  detsctive,  while  that  oi 
Manliua  was  perfect,, and  the  event  confirmed  the  omen  ;  for  MsU' 
lius,  who  commanded  the  right  division,  held  his  ground,  while  the 
l^ions  of  Decioa  on  the  left  gave  way. 

Then  Deciua,  mindful  of  his  vow,  sent  for  Valerius,  the  Chief 
Pontiff,  to  direct  him  how  duly  to  devote  himself.  He  put  on  his 
t(^^  the  robe  of  peace,  after  uie  Gabine  iaahion,  bringing  the  end 
or  lappet  under  the  ri|^t  arm  and  Uirowing  it  over  hts  head ;  and 
then  standing  on  a  javelin,  he  pronounced  the  solemn  form  of 
words  preacnbed,  by  which  he  devoted  the  army  of  the  enemy 
along  with  himself  to  the  gods  of  dead)  and  to  the  grave.  Then, 
still  shronded  in  his  toga,  he  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  dashing 
into  the  enemy's  ranks  was  slain. 

Botli  armies  were  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  act :  it  de- 
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presMd  the  epinta  of  the  Latins  as  much  as  it  raised  those  of  the 
Romans. 

The  still  of  Manlios  now  finished  the  work  of  snperstitiona  awe. 
He  had  armed  his  aceensi,  contrary  to  usaal  custom  ;  and  as  sooo 
as  hiB  two  front  battalions  Were  wearied,  he  brought  them  np  in 

elace  of  the  triarii.  The  Latins,  thinking  they  were  triarii, 
ronght  np  their  own  third  battalions,  who  tiiaa  used  up  their 
weapons  and  their  strength  upon  the  Roman  aceensi.  Then  Man- 
iius  brought  up  his  real  triarii,  freeh  and  unbroken,  to  gain  an  easy 
victory  over  the  wearied  enemy.  They  fled  in  irretrievable 
confision. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  VesuviuB,  which  decided  the  fete  of 
Latiam  and  of  Campania.  We  know  not  what  part  the  Campa- 
niana  and  Samnites  took  in  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  engaged  as  allies  on  either  side.  The  Latins  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  stand  upon  the  Liris,  but  again  suffered 
a  defeat,  and  the  surviving  Consot  led  his  victorious  army  to 
Rome. 

§  9.  If  the  greatness  of  a  Consul's  hoDOors  were  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  his  acts,  the  triumph  of  T.  Manilas  Torquatus 
ought  to  nave  been  second  to  none;  for  Capua,  Cumse,  Oales,  and 
other  towns  in  Campania  were  among  the  conqaered ;  aod  not 
only  Latiam,  but  Campania  and  the  intervening  country  of  tho 
AumncaoB  and  Volscians,  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquer- 
ors. Bat  the  memory  of  his  son  was  alive ;  Uie  yoonger  men 
were  too  much  struck  with  horror  at  the  remorseless  fother  to  give 
glory  to  the  victorious  Consul,  and  a  gloomy  silence  attended  his 
progress  along  the  Fomm  to  the  Capitol.  From  the  stem  exercise 
of  his  authonty  he  ia  said  to  have  derived  his  other  surname  of 
Imperiosus. 

^  10.  The  war  was  kept  up  the  next  year  by  several  Latin  cities, 
which,  however,  were  unable  to  keep  an  array  in  the  field.  Ttbur, 
PnanestS,  Aricia,  Lavinium,  Velitrts,  and  Antinm  were  concmered 
soccessively  by  the  Consula  Ti.  .i£milius  and  Q.  Publilius  Fhilo, 
but  Pedam  stjtl  held  out :  in  the  third  year,  however  (339  B.C.), 
this  city  also  yielded,  and  the  Latin  war  was  ended. 

§  11.  The  country  that  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  Rome  by  the 
issue  of  the  Latin  war  was  a  large  tract,  comprehending  Latium 
itaeli^  the  country  of  the  Yolscians  and  Auruncans  from  Anxur  or 
Terracina  to  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  northern  district  of 
Campania  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vultumns,  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  lower  part  of  Campania  the  Samnites  remained  para- 
mount :  but  Roman  Campania  was  the  vine-growing  part  of  the 
countiy,  in  which  lay  Mons  Massicns  and  C^es,  and  the  &mous 
Ager  Faternna,  while  northward,  among  the  Aasonians,  was  the 
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Ager  CiBcubaB  and  the  Fonniau  hilU,  nboee  wines  were  onlv 
second  to  tboee  of  CHmpsnia. 

It  was  a  rich  domain,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  war 
the  Senate,  sure  of  their  prize,  proceeded  to  appropnate  part  of  the 
lands  of  these  countries.  The  pooreat  Plebeians,  lately  relieved  of 
tiie  pressure  of  debt,  now  received  portions  not  exceeding  three 
jogera  (nearly  2  acres)  apiece.*  The  sllottneiits  were  snull,  but 
with  the  help  of  pasturage  on  the  public  land,  this  was  enough  to 
enable  indostrioas  men  to  keep  free  from  debt. 

g  12.  However,  the  smallnees  of  these  allotments  seems  to  have 
again  rused  discoptent ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  Latin  war 
(340  B.C.)  the  Plebeian  Consul,  Q.  Pubtilius  Fhilo,  being  named 
IKctator  by  his  patrician  colleague  for  some  purpose  now  unknown, 
proposed  and  carried  three  laws  still  fhrther  abridging  the  few  re- 
maining privilege  of  the  patrician  Lords. 

The  first  PubUlian  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  Censors,  as  one 
of  the  Consuls,  must  be  a  Plebeian,  which  confirmed  as  a  rule  what 
had  already  been  allowed ;  for  C.  Marcius  Bntilns  had  already 
held  this  ofiice.f  The  second  gave  (iiller  sanction  to  the  principlu 
already  established,  that  the  Relations  of  the  Plebeian  Assembly 
should  have  the  force  of  law.J  The  third  provided  that  all  laws 
passed  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Centnries  or  of  the  Tribes  should  re- 
ceive beforehand  the  sanction  of  the  Cnries  ;|  so  that  this  Patrician 
Assembly  now  tost  all  power  of  stopping  or  rejecting  laws  proposed 
in  the  Popular  Assemblies.  It  is  reniarkabie  that  these  Publilian 
Laws  were  passed  with  very  little  open  opposition  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Patricians. 

g  13.  After  the  surrender  of  Pedum,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  make  such  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
quered communities  as  might  deliver  Rome  from  all  future  fears  ot 
insurrection.  The  pri&cipTe  of  policy  was  that  which  was  steadily 
and  insidiously  pursued  in  all  future  dealings  with  conquered 
countries,  namely,  to  divide  the  interesta  of  the  different  communi- 
ties by  bestowing  privileges  on  some,  and  by  reducing  others  to 
such  a  state  of  absolute  subjection  that  tbey  were  never  likely  again 
to  unite  in  arms.     It  should  be  added,  however,  that  hopes  were 

*  Some  reorived  sllotments  on  the  public  lands  oC  latium  and  the  Tolad, 
and  these  portions  onlj  amounted  to  2t  jugera.  Bat  tbose  who  were  settled 
on  the  Falernian  lands  had  three. — Liv.  viii.  1 1. 

!See  Chapt  xviL  g  1. 
"  til  PleMadla  omna  (/uirila  tenertnt," — which  seems  to  have  bean 
merely  s  re-enactment  of  the  Valerio-Hor^Un  law  mentioned  in  ChapL  x. 
g  22  (3).— See  below,  Chapt  xiv.  %  2. 

I  "  Dt  Legium,  quie  Oomitiis  CentoriatiB  terrentar,  ante  initum  Bu&tsgium 
Pwree  anotoree  flerent." — This  was  cleerlj  a  diminulion  of  tlie  power  of  ttie 
Gomitia  Cuiiata. 
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beld  oat  to  those  who  vere  moat  severely  punished  that  by  obedi- 
ence and  good  service  they  might  hereafter  gain  the  pnvil^es  of 
the  most  Eighiy  favoured. 

§  14.  It  will  be  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature 
of  the  privileges  which  Rome  was  able  to  bestow  upon  het  subjects 
or  to  withhold  from  them. 

All  Burgesses  of  Rome,  now  that  no  political  distinction  re- 
mained between  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  enjoyed  the  same  rights. 
These  ri^ts  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Private 
and  the  Public.  The  private  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  (1) 
the  power  of  l^al  marriage  with  all  femilies  p{  citizens,  ^2)  the 
power  of  making  l^al  contracts  of  bargain  and  sale,  so  tnat  he 
might  hold  land  and  houses  by  a  good  title  in  any  part  of  the 
Roman  territory,  (3)  the  power  of  devising  property  by  will,  and 
of  inheriting  property,  with  other  smaller  privileges  of  which  it  is 
needless  to  speak  here.*  The  Public  Rights  were  (1)  the  power 
of  voting  in  the  great  popular  assemblies,  the  Gomitia  of  the 
Centuries  and  of  uie  tribes,  in  alt  matters  of  legislation,  in  the 
election  of  magistrates,  in  the  trial  of  fellow-citizens,  and  (2)  the 
power  of  being  elected  to  all  ofGces  of  Statcf 

When  foreign  lands  were  incorporated  with  Home,  the  free 
citizens  residing  in  those  lands  became  entitled  to  all  these  Righta, 
both  Private  and  Public.  Bnt  it  was  common  for  Rome  to  enter 
into  relations  with  foreign  commnnities  on  such  conditions,  that 
she  granted  a  portion  of  those  Bights  to  the  citizens  of  those  com- 
mnnities,  and  received  for  her  own  citizens  corresponding  rights  in 
those  communities.  Thus  the  citizens  of  Capua  might  possess  the 
Prival«  Rights  of  a  Roman  Citizen  at  Rome,  and  reciprocally  a 
Roman  burgees  might  be  able  to  exercise  the  same  Rights  at 
C^ua.  It  is  obvions  that  these  concessions  might  be  made  in 
various  d^rees  of  completeness.  All  Private  Rights  mi^t  be 
granted,  or  only  some ;  or  to  the  Private  Bights  might  be  added  a 
power  of  obtaining  even  the  Public  Rights,  Uiat  is,  of  becoming  a 
bargess  of  Rome. 

g  16.  It  is  probable  Ihat  by  the  hea^«  of  Spuriua  Cassias,  and 
by  the  Lesgue  renewed  by  Plantius  in  356  b.o^  this  equal  relation 
was  established  between  Rome  and  her  subject  communities 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  independent  Latin  communities  on 
the  other.  Romans  possessed  the  Private  Rights  of  citizenship  in 
all  these  commouitieB,  and  Latins  possessed  the  same  Rights 
at  Rome.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  citizens  of  each  of  the 
two  parties  to   this  League  had  some  power  of  obtaining  the 

•  Jm  ammba,  Jut  Oomma-di,  Jia  fl>ftnnMlf|fKtfaBu  <t  JsrwMalM, 
ma. 

f  Jul  S^fixisti,  Jut  Sanonmt. 
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Public  Rifffats  in  Ute  allied  atates.  A  Roman  ini|^t  become  the 
bnrgeaa  of  one  of  the  Latia  commnnities,  a  Latin  might  become 
a  burgess  of  Rome.  In  Campania  also  similar  relations  seem  to 
have  existed  between  Rome  and  the  chief  Campanian  communi- 
tiee  before  the  great  war  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

§  16.  Bnt  now,  at  the  end  of  the  jear  330  b.c,  Latium,  Cam- 
pania, and  the  interrening  conntry,  lay  at  the  feet  of  Rome,  and  no 
snch  equality  was  thought  of  for  the  fiitnre.  A  complete  division 
of  interest  was  made,  and  all  union  between  the  cities  was  Tendered 
difficult 

(1.)  Some  Latin  conunnnitiee  with  their  lands  were  at  once 
added  to  the  Roman  territoTy,  so  that  their  citizens  became  citi- 
Mns  of  Rome  and  voted  in  the  Comitia.  This  complete  incor- 
poration was  conferred  upon  Lanuvium,  Tusculum,  Nomentom, 
and  Velitrte.  Part  of  these  lands  were  added  to  Tribes  already 
existing,*  bnt  the  greater  part  was  comprehended  in  two  new 
Tribes,  which  were  formed  by  the  next  CensoTB  in  332  B.O.,  so 
that  now  the  Roman  Tribes  amonnted  in  niunber  to  twenty- 
nine.f  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  no  reward  was 
herein  conferred  upon  Velitrse,  which  had  been  pertinacious  in 
its  reeistance  during  the  war;  fer  its  walls  were  thrown  down 
and  its  chief  citizens  banished  beyond  the  Tiber,  while  its  lands 
were  divided  among  Plebeians  of  Rome.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
the  Latins  of  Velitne,  bnt  the  new  Roman  setUera  who  became 
members  of  tixe  Tribe  in  which  the  city  stood ;  bnt  in  the 
other  three  cities  the  Latin  inhabitants  hencefortii  became  Ro- 
mans. It  is  probable  that  Arida  and  Pednm  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Yelitro. 

(2.)  Tibnr  and  Pnenest^  were  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
territoi^,  which  thus  became  part  of  the  public  domain  of  Rome ; 
otherwise  they  remained  independent.  Probably  they  were  still 
too  powerfiil  to  be  treated  witnont  regard.  Pranette  more  than 
once  a^a  appeared  in  arms  against  Home. 

(3.)  The  otJier  Latin  Communities  were  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing into  any  rolations,  private  or  public,  one  with  another.  The 
citizens  of  one  town  could  not  enter  legal  marriage  with  the 
&mily  of  another  town,  nor  make  a  legal  contract  of  bargain 
and  sale  with  any  bnt  one  of  his  own  townsmen.  This  severe 
penal  enactment  shows  that  they  were  reduced  into  a  state  of 
absolute  aubjectian  to  Rome,  and  the  isolation  which  was  its 
consequence  effectually  maintained  that  subjection.     Many  Latin 

*  Tuscnhua  was  added  to  the  old  Papiiiau  tribe.— liv.  viiL  3T. 

t  "  Eodem  anno  oeams  actos,  novique  dves  oensi :  IMbns  propttf  eos 
additat,  Uceda  et  Sc^itia."— Idv.  viiL  IT.  The  last  had  been  added  more 
than  BO  yaaw  before.— Chspt  iviU.  §  2. 
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Cities  lutd  been  destroyed  hj  tiie  Ganle :  others  now  hegaa  to 
dwindle  away :  bo  early  began  diat  chain  of  cAuaes  which  has 
ended  in  the  present  deeolatioa  of  the  Campagna.  Iq  course  of 
time  their  tetritory-waB  nearly  all  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
Tribes,  and  Latin  families  derived  from  these  towns  fumishcd 
some  of  the  most  iliuatrious  generals  and  statesmen  of  Rome. 
The  Fdvii,  the  Curij,  the  Comncanii  were  of  Latin  origin: 
Marias  and  Cicero,  as  ia  well  known,  derived  their  origin  from 
tbe  little  Volsciau  town  of  Arpinum. 

§  17.  The  Oscan  commnnitieB  between  Latium  and  Campania, 
wiUi  the  chief  cities  of  Kortbem  Campania,  were  admitted  into 
alliance  with  Rome  much  on  the  uuoe  terns  that  bad  before 
sntwisted  between  Rome  and  the  communities  of  Latium.  Capua 
especially  appeals  in  later  history  on  terms  aa  equal  as  ever  had 
been  enjoyed  by  Tuscnlum,  or  Tibur,  or  Prseneate.  The  chief 
men,  whom  Livy  calls  the  Knights,  were  (as  we  have  aeen^  pro- 
bably of  Samnite  origin,  and  had  taken  part  with  Rome  m  the 
late  Latin  war,  while  the  maas  of  the  Oscan  population  joined 
their  countrymen  againet  the  Latins.  It  is  likely  that  these  men 
were  now  restored  «a  a  Patrician  order  in  Capua,  and  that  the 
privileges  of  equal  alliance  referred  to  them  alone.  Probably, 
also,  in  Cumiei,  Sueasula,  Pormite,  and  Fundi,  where  similar  pri- 
vileges were  granted,  similar  political  revolutions  took  place.  A 
Patriciate  was  formed  and  put  in  possession  of  political  privi- 
leges, while  the  mass  of  the  people  were  left  in  the  former  con- 
dition of  the  Plebeians  at  Rome.  Thus  the  Patricians  or  govern- 
ing body  in  each  city  would  be  anxious  to  miuntain  alliance  with 
Rome,  because  on  that  depended  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
anpremacy. 
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BVKNTB  LBADINO  TO  THK  SECOND  BAMNITE  WAB.      (337 — 326  B.C.) 

g  1.  Kazt  twetre  Tears  wttbout  giMt  erenlB ;  maaBurefl  or  precautian  against 
Samidlea.  g  2.  Berdt  tif  Galea:  Colony  there,  g  3.  Alexander  oT  Uo- 
lo«m  engaged  by  TarentiDeB  to  make  war  with  Lucaoiaca ;  Treaty  oT 
Bomana  with  him,  g  4.  Colony  sent  to  Fr^elliE;  g  6.  Qenerous  treat- 
ment of  PriTennim:  Thir^-one  Kbea.  g  6.  Colony  to  Terradna.  g  T. 
Biaputo  with  Palffpolia,  which  cslla  in  a  Samnite  gairiaon.  g  S.  PoblUiDa 
FbDobeuegea  Faliepidis:  Bnrt  Proconsul;  deatracdoa  of  Faleepolia.  g  9. 
From  these  eaaaes  of  qoairel,  Second  Samnits  War  breaks  oat. 

LI.  The  firet  war  with  the  Samnit^a,  followed  so  closely  by 
I  great  Latin  War,  mnat  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
Borne ;  a  time  of  peace  and  quiet  was  uecessary  to  restore  them. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  two  a^reesive  natioDs  like  the  Romans 
and  the  Samnites  to  remain  long  in  Alliance.  Almost  every 
event  which  oecnrred  in  the  next  twelve  years  ahowa  that  war, 
thoQgh  staved  <^  for  the  present,  most  be  renewed  in  no  very 
lotiE  time. 

W  these  events  we  will  now  take  a  short  survey,  noticing  par- 
tiealarly  bow  well  the  Romans  employed  tne  interval  to 
etrengtlien  themselves  pn  the  Samnite  frontier. 
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§  2.  It  appears  that  the  Sidicines,  in  the  ]at«  settlement  of 
Campania,  had  boen  left  iadependent,  aa  a  sort  of  bolder  aoantry 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Samnite  borders.  This  people,  not 
satisfied  with  neutrality,  drove  the  Auruncans  of  Cales  into 
revdt  against  Borne,  and  a  short  war  followed.  Cales  was 
speedily  reduced  by  Valerius  Corvna,  Consnl  in  b.c.  339 ;  and, 
to  prevent  ail  future  trouble,  was  occupied  by  a  Colony  of  250U 
citizens  (b.c.  334).  These  settlers  became  as  it  were  the  Fatri- 
cians  of  the  Colony,  sharing  the  public  domain  amongst  them; 
while  the  old  population  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  Ple- 
beians ;  and  therefore  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  colonists 
always  to  remain  faithful  to  Rome.  Thus  one  outpost  was 
planted  in  the  newly-conquered  country,  so  placed  as  to  defend  it 
agunst  the  Samnites. 

§  3.  Three  years  alter  (b.c.  332)  news  came  to  Rome  that 
Alexander,  King  of  Molossua,  had  landed  in  Southern  Italy  with 
an  anuy.  This  Alexander  was  nncle  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
being  brother  of  hia  mother  Olympias.  He  had  been  invited 
to  cross  the  sea  by  the  Tarentines,  whose  practice  it  was  to  hire 
foreign  armiea  commanded  by  leaders  of  note,  in  order  to  defend 
them  ^^nst  their  barbarous  neighbours,  the  Lucanians.  Alex- 
ander defeated  these  people  near  Ptestum ;  and  the  Senate  forth- 
with sent  to 'form  an  alliance  with  him,  thinking  he  might  be  of 
service  to  them  in  any  fiitore  war  with  the  Samnites.  Thia 
was  dishonest ;  for  Rome  was  already  in  alliance  with  the  Sam- 
nites, and  the  Samnites  were  at  war  with  Alexander.  Nor  did  it 
profit  them ;  tor  Alexander,  who  had  come  into  Italy  not  so  much 
to  assist  the  Tarontinea  aa  to  win  a  kingdom  for  himself,  waa  slain 
not  long  after  in  a  second  battle  at  Pandosia. 

g  4.  Another  event  brought  the  two  nations  still  nearer  a 
direct  collision.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Samnites  had 
conquered  the  Volscian  country  in  the  U^^er  Liris ;  that  they 
had  been  left  in  possession  of  their  conquests  at  the  settlement 
which  followed  the  Qreat  Latin  War.  From  this  frontier  they 
seem  to  have  gone  on  to  attack  other  Volscian  towns  now  under 
the  protection  of  Rome ;  for  Id  the  year  326  n.o.  we  find  the 
Volacians  of  Fabrat^ria,  near  Fregellee,  imploring  the  assistance 
of  Rome.  He  appeal  was  listened  to  at  once.  The  Senate 
warned  the  Samnites  to  abstain  from  further  inroads;  and  not 
content  with  this,  they  proceeded  to  occupy  Fregellw  with  a  strong 
body  of  Colonists.  This  second  Colony  on  the  Samnit«  frontier 
was  destined  to  command  the  upper  or  inland  road  from  Latinm 
into  Campania. 

§  6.  Two  years  before  (330  B.C.)  one  of  the  nowly-conqnerod 
Volscian  cities  had  revolted  against  Rome.    This  was  Privemnm, 
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and  tlie  rerott  was  coantenanced  by  Fundi,  aod  perbape  otiier 
Auruncaa  towns;  for  Vitrnrina  Vaccus,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Fundi,  who  had  lately  eettled  at  Rome,  appean  aa  the  leader  of 
the  PriTernatians.  The  revolt  wob  soon  crashed  :  but  the  Pri- 
vernatiana,  contrary  to  costom,  were  treated  with  indulgent 
&vonr  by  the  Senate.  Their  deputies,  being  asked  by  the  Con- 
sal,  "  'Wbat  was  due  to  such  conduct  as  theirs  t"  boldly  re- 
Elied  by  another  question  : — "  What  is  due  to  brave  men  who 
ave  fought  for  freedom  f '  "  Well,  but  if  we  spare  yon,"  re- 
joined iiie  Consul,  "  what  are  wo  to  expect  ?"  "  Peace,"  was  the 
mily,  "  if  yoQ  treat  na  well ;  but  if  ill,  a  ^eedj  return  to  war." 
Tnen  the  Senate  voted  that  the  people  of  Privemum  should  be 
admitted  to  be  Roman  citisens ;  and  not  long  after,  they  were 
included  in  two  new  Oscan  Tribes,  which,  being  added  to  the 
Roman  territory,  made  the  Tribes  thirty-one  in  all.*  Probably 
this  conduct  was  rather  politic  than  magnanimous.  It  was 
evidently  well  calculated  to  make  the  Oscan  nations  satisfied 
with  Roman  sovereignty,  and  willing  to  take  part  with  Rome 
rather  than  with  the  Samuites. 

§  6.  Shortly  after  this  the  Senate  placed  a  Colony  of  300 
Roman  citizens  in  the  strong  city  of  Amur,  or  Terracina.  This 
Colony  was  of  a  different  sort  &om  those  of  Calee  and  Fr^^llie 
(as  shall  hereafter  be  explained).  It  was  intended  to  command 
the  lower  or  coast  road  from  Latium  into  Campania,  as  Fregellffi 
did  the  upper  or  inland.  A  Colony,  planted  in  Antiom  at  the 
close  of  the  Latin  war,  had  a  similar  effect 

g  1.  In  the  year  327  B.C.  began  the  dispute  which  was  the 
imniediato  caoso  of  the  great  Samnite  War.  Parthenop^  was 
an  ancient  Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Chalcidiaos  of  Coma 
on  the  northern  port  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In  after  years  an- 
other city  sprang  up  a  little  to  the  south,  whence  the  original 
Parthenope  was  called  Palnpolis,  or  Old-town,  while  the  New  Town 
took  the  name  of  Neapolis.  The  latter  presences  its  name  in 
the  modem  Naples ;  the  former  has  so  utterly  disappeared  that 
its  site  is  a  matter  of  guess.  These  two  cities  (as  has  been 
steted)  were  considered  to  be  free  and  independent,  though  Hie 
main  part  of  the  country  above  had  been  seized  by  the  Samnites. 
Now  at  the  time  just  mentioned  the  Senate  sent  to  Faleepolis  to 
complain  of  piracies  and  other  oatrages  committed  upon  Roman 
Hubiects  in  Campania.  But  the  Greek  citv,  being  closely  allied 
with  her  sister  Neapolb  and  the  great  Oscan  town  of  Nola 
(which  had  almost  become  Greek),  seeing  also  that  she  might 
count  on  the  aid  of  the  Samnites  against  Rome,  and  bcmg 
secretly  instigated  by  the  Tarentines,  refiised  to  give  any  satia- 
*  "  Dos  Ronue  aildibe  Tribna,  TTfendna  et  Falerioa." — liv.  ix.  20. 
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taction  for  thu  alleged  injurioR,  On  this  the  Senate  declared  war, 
and  -ordered  L.  Publilios  Philo,  tbo  plebeian  Consul,  to  besiege 
Pnlffipolis ;  and  this  city  on  her  part  received  a  garriBon,  consbting 
(it  was  said)  of  2000  Nolans  and  4000  Samnites. 

8  8.  The  Consul  encamped  between  the  two  cities,  the  new 
and  the  old :  but  the  Romans  were  at  this  time  unEkiliiil  in 
sieges,  and  the  year  drew  on  nitbout  any  great  advance  being 
made.  Fublilius  Philo,  however,  was  a  deserved  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  war,  he 
received  the  title  of  Fro^ousul,  with  the  command  of  the  be- 
sieging army  for  the  next  year — the  first  example  of  a  practice 
which  afterwards  became  common.  Still  all  his  efibrts  might 
have  been  vain,  had  not  two  traitor  Greeks,  holding  high  offices 
in  Falsepolis,  offered  to  betray  the  city.  Hiia  offer  was  eagerly 
accepted,  and  the  Romans  were  admitted  into  the  old  town  at  one 
gate,  while  the  Samnito  garrison  left  it  by  the  opposite  side. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Palffipolis,  The  Neapolitans, 
foreseeing  the  ascendency  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Senate ;  and  Pablilius  returned  home  completely  ane- 
ccssful.  He  was  the  first  Pro>eonsul ;  he  was  also  the  first  general 
who  was  allowed  to  triumph  before  he  had  laid  down  his  office. 

§  6.  While  these  affairs  were  going  on,  war  broke  out  with  the 
Samnites.  Tlie  Senate  sent  ambassadors  to  complain  of  the 
condact  of  these  people  in  encouraging  the  men  of  Privernum  to 
revolt,  and  in  supporting  the  Greeks  of  Paleepolis  against  Rome. 
The  Samnites  denied  both  charges,  and  fiercely  retorted  upon 
Rome  for  daring  to  colonise  Fregellse,  which  they  had  taken  and 
destroyed.  "  What  need  of  further  triffing  1"  said  they  ;  "  war 
is  the  only  way  to  settle  our  disputes,  and  the  plain  of  Campania 
must  be  our  battle-ground.  There  let  as  meet,  between  Capua 
and  Suessala,  and  decide  which  is  to  be  mistress  of  Italy,  Samnmm 


with  declaring  war ;  and  the  colle^oe  of  Publilins  waa  ordered 
to  enter  the  Samnite  frontiers.  Uttis  in  the  year  326  d.c.  was 
war  again  b^un  between  Rome  and  Samnium.  This  time  it 
lasted,  not  two  years,  as  before,  but  twenty-two.  It  was  n 
desolating  warfare,  which  brought  both  nations  to  the  last  stago 
of  exhaustion.     But  Rome  remained  the  conqneror, 
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g  I.  Part  token  in  war  bj  natioiu  oT  SouUiem  IUJ7.  §  2.  Leading  men  at 
Rome;  U.  Valerius  Cottub,  M.  Papirius  Cursor,  Q.  Fabiui^  P.  Dedua  tlio 
^Danger,  etc.  %  3.  War  divided  into  three  periods.  §  4.  Pmsr  PBStOD 
(32S^32),  in  wUdi  RomanB  gain  tbe  nppcr  luud.  §  6.  Sboohd  Pebiod 
(aa321-31S}:  ^reat  Defeat  of  Roman  Army  at  Furcnira  Caudins.  g  6. 
Ponttns  paoKe  Romans  mider  yoke,  aodreleaasetliemon  oondiUonsof  peooe. 
§  T.  Peooe  repodiflted  \>y  Senate.  §  8.  Bomarks  on  tlieir  oondncL  §  9. 
Continned  auccees  of  Samnitea,  till  315.  %  10.  THIRD  Pnaon  (314-304) : 
precantionary  measune:  Oi^iua  called  to  accoimt:  OolonislB  sent  to  Fre- 
gcllte,  Oaanum,  Interamna,  Sneasa,  §  11.  War  declared  by  EllilBcanB. 
%  12.  GnaCdeOBtof  Samnitesl^Pflfiiriaa.  §13.  OT Etnncans  by  FUiias. 
g  14.  aainnitea  me  £»' Peace  (3M  B.a.)  §  16.  Wby  Senate  vu  nody  to 
cocoe  to  terms.— Thlcty-three  Tribea. 

§  I.  War  being  declared,  tho  donate  hastened  to  detach  from  tho 
cause  <tf  the  Samnitea  anch  of  tko  Sabellian  tribes  as  wodd  listen 
to  their  diplomacy.  They  appear  to  have  been  succeBsfiil  with 
some  of  the  Lncanian  and  some  of  the  Apulian  commnnlties. 
We  find  indeed,  that  the  LacaniaiiB  soon  after  took  part  vi&  tho 
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Samnites;  bnt  their  aid  eeema  to  have  been  of  fui  nDcertain  and 
unstable  character.  The  alliance  formed  with,  the  Apulian  tribes 
was  more  serviceable  to  Rome. 

Tarentum,  which  was  now  the  chief  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
South  of  Italy,  took  no  direct  part  in  the  war,  but  regarded  it  with 
no  common  interest.  Lately  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  had 
been  her  chief  enemies ;  bnt  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and  especially 
the  hit  of  Faltepolis,  had  excited  the  interest  and  the  fears  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  south,  and  their  good  wishes  were  on  the  side 
of  Samnium.  Indeed,  we  arc  expressly  told  that  it  was  by  the 
arts  of  the  Tarentines  that  the  Lucaniana  were  detached  from  their 
alliance  with  Rome.* 

§  2.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  nations  when  war 
br^e  out.  It  will  be  useful  here  to  notice  the  men  whom  the 
Romans  eiqiected  to  lead  them  to  rictory. 

Of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  wc  hear 
not.  Either  he  was  dead,  or  the  horror  caused  by  the  ruthless 
execution  of  his  son  prevented  his  being  ^ain  elected  Consul.  Bnt 
M.  Valerius  Gorvus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites  in  the  First 
War,  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life.  He  had  been  first  elected 
Consul  in  the  year  346,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  now, 
therefore,  he  was  little  more  than  forty-four.  Four  times  had  he 
been  Consul;  and  as  Dictator,  in  the  year  after  his  Satnnite  vic- 
tory, he  had  quelled  a  dangerous  insurrection  without  bloodshed. 
In  the  coutse  of  this  war  he  was  once  more  Dictator  and  twice 
Consul. 

But  the  general  in  whom  the  Senate  seem  to  have  placed  most 
confidence  was  M.  Fapirius  Cursor.  Four  times  was  he  made 
Consul  in  this  war,  and  once  Dictator,  and  his  services  were  usually 
called  for  in  the  greatest  emei^ncies.  He  was  a  man  of  little 
education,  of  great  bodily  strength,  and  especially  remarkable  for 
his  swiftness  of  foot  (whence  his  name  of  Cursor) ;  able  to  endure 
all  extremes  of  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue  ;  and  not  without  a  rough 
sort  of  humour.  Once,  it  is  said,  the  troops  asked  for  some  remis- 
sion of  duty  in  reward  for  good  service :  "  Very  well,"  said  he, 
"  you  need  not  stroke  your  horses  on  the  back  when  you  dismount" 
Jl^ain,  an  offender  was  brought  before  him  as  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  his  tent,  and  straightway  he  bade  the  lictor 
get  ready  his  axe.  The  culprit,  pale  with  fear,  stood  expecting  his 
death-blow,  when  Fapirius  said — "  Here,  lictor,  cut  away  this  root, 
or  'twill  trip  me  np  as  I  walk;"  and  then  dismissed  the  trembling 
wretch.  A  man  of  this  kind  was  sure  to  be  popular  with  the  sol- 
diers ;  yet  often  he  lost  their  good-will  by  his  violent  and  overbear- 
ing conduct 

■  Llv.  viiL  21,  fln. 
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Q.  Pabiae  Maximiifi*  was  perhaps  the  most  considerate  man 
of  die  time.  Ue  was  a  patrician,  but  the  warm  friend  of  the 
plebeian  P.  Decius,  the  son  of  that  Decius  who  devoted  himself  so 
nobly  in  the  Latin  War.  Fabios  more  than  once  proved  himself 
the  better  genius  of  Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  war  and  after- 
wards. 

With  these  three  Patricians  most  be  remembered  the  names  of 
C.  Marcina  Botilus  and  Q.  Pnhliliua  Phllo,  Plebeians,  who  have 
already  been  mentioned  more  than  once. 

To  oppose  these  Boman  chie&,  the  Samnites  had  no  doubt  bold 
and  skilfiil  leaders ;  for  during  a  great  part  of  the  war  their  arms 
were  in  the  ascendant.  But  the  only  name  we  know  is  that  of  C. 
Pontius ;  and  a  fitter  place  will  occur  presently  to  speak  of  this 
great  man. 

§  3.  Tho  war  itself  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods :  the  firat,  from  326  to  822,  when  the  Samnites  were  so  &r 
rednced  as  to  sue  for  peace;  the  second  from  321,  when  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  to  315,  when  the  Sam- 
nites gained  another  victory  at  Lantulo,  and  Capua  threatened  to 
revolt;  the  third, from  314,  when  theKoman  fortune  agmn  b^an 
to  prevail,  to  S04,  when  tho  war  ended. 

§  4.  First  Panion  (326— 322).— The  year  after  the  faU  of  Pa- 
liBpolis,  the  Senate  boldly  ordered  the  Consul  D.  Junius  Brutus  to 
march  into  the  allied  counti^  of  Apulia,  in  order  to  attack  the  Sam- 
nites from  that  quarter,  while  the  other  Consul  entered  Samnium 
from  Campania.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  avert  the  warfrom 
their  own  territory,  as  they  had  done  successfully  in  the  Latin 
war.  Bratus  was  refused  a  passage  thtongh  the  Veatinian  country, 
and  i^nt  the  whole  year  in  reducing  these  peoplo  to  Hubmission. 
The  purpose  of  this  was,  no  doubt,  to  secure  a  pa&sagc  into 
Apulia. 

Meantime,  the  other  Consul  being  sick,  L.  Fapirius  Cursor  was 
named  Dictator  to  act  in  his  place,  and  he  chose  Q.  Fabius  as  his 
Master  of  Horse.  The  Dictator  found  the  Samnite  army  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  Lower  Apennines,  which  overhang 
the  lAtian  Plain,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sublai^eum 
(Subiaco),  and  there  he  fixed  his  camp.  Being  recalled  to  Some 
to  rectify  some  mistake  in  the  auguries,  he  left  the  army  in  com- 
mand of  Fabius,  strictly  charging  him  not  t^  venture  on  an  action. 
But  in  a  day  or  two,  as  he  was  preddlng  in  the  Senate,  a  message 
reached  him  to  say  that  his  Master  of  Horse  had  been  so  pro- 
voked by  the  hourly  insults  of  the  enemy,  that  he  had  attacked 
them  and  gained  a  signal  victory.     Fapirius  rushed  out  of  the 

*  Abo  called  BullUnus.  From  this  name  it  should  Heera  that  he  was 
f|dopted  by  a  Fabina  (torn  the  Qens  Rullia. 
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Sunate-honse,  and  vent  straight  to  tbe  anny,  vowing  that  liix 
rebellious  officer  should  die  the  death  of  jroung  Manliut,  the  sou 
of  Torquataa.  But  Fabioa,  being  forevarned,  called  the  soldiera 
together,  and  told  them  of  hia  danger;  whereupon  tht^  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they  would  stand  between  hun  and 
the  DictatoT's  wrath.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  ordered 
the  lictors  to  seize  Fabios,  who  took  refuge  among  the  veterans; 
and  after  a  long  straggle,  tbe  Dictator  was  obliged  to  let  matters 
stand  over  till  the  next  day.  Meantime,  Fabins  fled  to  Rome, 
and  appeared  before  the  Senate  to  tell  his  story.  But  Papirius  , 
pursuing  him,  entered  the  Senate-honse  and  ordered  the  lictors 
to  arrest  him.  A  scene  of  great  violence  followed;  and  at 
length  the  Dictator  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  both 
Senate  and  People.  Bat  the  pardon  he  gTant«d  was  forced  and 
ungracious,  and  on  his  return  to  the  camp  he  found  the  anny 
ripe  for  mutiny  and  unwilling  to  fight.  Then  even  his  stnbbom 
will  gave  vray ;  be  found  it  necessary  to  corb  his  angry  temper, 
and  adopt  gentler  manners;  till  at  length,  having  recovered  the 
good-will  of  the  soldiery,  he  again  attacked  the  enemy,  and  again 
defeated  them. 

So  discouraged  were  the  Samnitea,  that  they  sned  for  peace ;  but 
only  a  year's  truce  was  granted,  at  the  end  of  which  hoetilitiea 
were  resumed  with  the  same  fortune  as  before.  They  were  again 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  on  the  borders  of  their  own  country ; 
while  Q.  Fabioa,  now  Consnl,  made  an  imption  into  the  northern 
part  of  Apulia,  which  was  still  subject  to  the  Samnites,  and 
took  Lucena,  with  other  places.  On  these  losses,  the  enemy 
prayed  for  peace  more  earnestly  than  before;  but  the  Senate 
refased  to  treat  unless  Bmtnlus  Papins,  whom  they  accounted 
the  leader  of  the  war-party,  were  fii^t  delivered  up.  Hiis  man 
nobly  said  that  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  bis  country's 
wishes,  and  sought  a  voluntary  death.  Then  the  Samnites  sent 
ambassadors  to  Komc,  bearing  the  body  of  Paplus,  to  repeat  their 
former  prayer.  But  this  unworthy  treatment  of  a  man  whose 
only  fault  seems  to  have  been  that  he  loved  his  county  too  well, 
was  of  no  avail.  The  conditions  of  peace  offered  by  the  Senate 
were  so  hard,  that  it  was  thought  that  a  war  ever  so  unsaccessfDl 
could  bring  about  no  worse  results.  It  was  determined  to  renew 
hostilities. 

§  5.  Skcons  PawoD  (821 — 315  b.c.) — As  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  war  the  Roman  arms  had  prevailed,  so  during  the 
next  seven  the  Samnites  were  almost  uniformly  successfiil.  This 
success  was  mainly  due  to  C.  Pontius.  Heronnins,  his  father, 
was  fomed  for  wisdom,  not  without  reason  ;  for  he  hisd  drank  at 
the  fonnttun  of  Greek  philosophy,  having  been  the  friend  of  the 
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PythagoreM  sage  Archytas,*  who  liad  governed  TuentniD  with 
wisdom  and  virtue  for  many  yean.  HerentiiiiB  had  paid  great 
attention  to  the  edncstioii  of  bis  son,  and  the  name  of  0.  FontiDs 
stood  BO  high,  that  he  was  elected  captain-general  of  the  Bamnite 
Lewrne. 

llie  very  firat  year  of  his  command  was  marked  by  one  of  the 
greatest  disgraces  which  the  Bonutn  armies  ever  sonered.  This 
was  the  feraons  affair  of  the  Caadine  Forks  (Fnrcals  Candinffi). 

It  appears  that  in  this  year  (321  d.c.)  ooth  the  Consols,  T. 
Vcturius  and  8p.  Posthnmius,  had  been  ordered  to  march  into 
Campania,  in  order  to  attack  Samnimn  from  that  conntry.  When 
they  reached  Capna,  they  heard  that  Pontius' with  the  whole  Sam- 
nite  army  was  besieging  Lnceria.  Thinking  that,  unless  they  hast- 
ened by  the  shortest  way  into  Apulia,  the  whole  country  might 
fell  away  from  the  Romans,  they  marched  straight  northward  into 
Samnium,  taking  the  road  waich  led  by  Calatia  through  the 
moontsins  to  Beneventnm,  the  chief  town  of  the  Caudini.  Soon 
after  the  road  enters  the  moontaina,  the  valley  becomes  very  nar- 
row; it  then  opens  out  into  a  amall  plain,  and  then  closes  in  again.f 
When  the  Roman  armies,  after  traversing  the  plain,  attempt  to 
defile  through  the  pass  at  the  &r  end  of  it,  they  found  they  had 
been  deceived  by  ftJse  reports.  The  enemy  had  indeed  besi^ed 
Lnceria ;  but  C.  Pontius  nimself,  with  the  best  of  his  troops,  bad 
beaet  the  road,  and  was  so  strongly  posted,  that  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  force  a  passage.  Ihe  Consuls  then  turned  about,  intending 
to  go  back  into  Campania  and  seek  another  way  into  Apulia,  but 
they  found  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  meantime  taken  possession 
of  the  pass  by  which  they  had  entered,  so  that  they  were  hemmed 
in  both  in  front  and  rear.  The  hills  on  either  side  were  also 
guarded,  so  that  escape  was  impossible.  Stilt  the  Romans  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  force  their  way  out  of  this  trap,  but  at  what 
point  is  unknown.  Qreat  nnrabera  fell ;  one-half  of  their  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  not  till  then  did  the  Consuls  offer 
to  treat.! 

§  6.  Pontins  was  so  elated  by  bis  great  success,  that  be  knew  not 
what  would  be  the  best  use  to  make  of  his  victory.  In  this  state 
of  doubt  he  sent  for  his  sage  fiither,  and  demanded  counsel.  "  Two 
courses  arc  open  to  you,"  said  Herennins,  "  either  to  put  all  to  the 

♦  Cicero  do  SenecL  c.  12. 

f  The  place  is  uncertua.  It  was  certainly  on  tlie  road  from  Capaa  to 
Benorentum,  and  most  bave  been  eittier  the  Btretto  d'Arpala,  a  nairow  defile 
be*.ween  AiienEo  and  Arpaia,  or  the  depressed  vsUejr  bejond  Arpsia,  betwe<ia 
tbst  place  and  Uonlesarchk). 

t  livj  numlJoDB  no  battle :  be  did  not  see  that  deleat  was  more  glorious 
Qian  sntrender.  But  the  battle  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Ciceto  (de  Offlc. 
iU.  SO,  de  Semct  12),  and  the  great  lou  1r  opeclSed  l^  Appian. 
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svord,  and  deprive  your  enemies  of  a  brave  anny ;  or  to  let  Uiem 
go  antoached,  and  moke  them  your  friends."  This  ftdvice  has 
been  highly  praised,  but  without  much  reason.  It  sounds  like 
tiie  policy  of  a  rude  Samnite  mountaineer,  rather  than  of  one  who 
had  heard  the  lessons  of  Grecian  wisdom.  The  slaughter  of  a 
whole  army  is  too  cruel  for  a  civilised  man  to  think  of.  To  dis- 
miss them  all  without  conditions  would  have  been  a  romantic 
piece  of  generosity,  which  the  Boman  Senate  would  hare  ascribed 
cither  to  folly  or  to  fear.  Nor  did  Pontius  listen  to  his  father's 
counsel.  He  proposed  to  let  the  army  go  tree,  on  surrendering 
their  arms  and  pubUcly  acknowledging  their  defeat,  if  the  chia 
ofBcers  would  engage  to  procure  a  peace  and  cause  that  all 
towns  and  lands  waich  had  been  taken  from  the  Samuites  should 
be  restored.  This  was  agreed  to ;  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Consuls  and  all  tbo  superior  oflScers.  Six  hundred  knights  were 
handed  over  to  Pontius  aa  hostages  till  the  treaty  was  mtified  by 
the  Senate.  And  then  the  whole  anny,  clad  in  their  under  gar- 
ments  only,  having  given  up  their  armonr  and  cloaks,  was  allowed 
to  go  throui^  the  Samnite  lines,  each  man  passing  singly  under 
the  yoke.  They  returned  in  this  sorry  guise  to  Capua,  where 
they  were  supplied  with  arms  and  outer  garments,  that  they  might 
not  return  to  Rome  like  prisoners  or  slaves.  But  so  ashamed 
were  they,  that  none  would  go  into  the  city  till  nightfall,  except 
the  Consuls,  who  were  obliged  to  enter  publicly,  and  by  daylight.' 
But  they  shared  in  tlie  feelings  of  their  men,  and  the  whole 
Roman  people  were  oppressed  by  shame  and  grief.  All  bnsi- 
ness  was  suspended  ;*  all  ranks  pnt  on  mourning ;  all  festivals, 
public  and  private,  were  adjourned ;  and  the  Comitia  for  election 
of  new  magiHtrates  were  held  by  an  Interrex,  the  Consuls  being 
deemed  unworthy  to  preside^  The  persons  chosen  to  be  the 
new  Consuls  were  those  held  most  likely  to  repdr  this  great 
disaster, — L.  Papirius  Cnisor  the  Patrician,  and  Q.  Fublilius  Philo 
the  Plebeian. 

§  7.  Pontius  now  demanded  the  iiilfilment  of  the  treaty,  and 
Hie  matter  was  laid  before  the  Senate.  Hie  late  Consuls,  who 
had  made  the  treaty,  rose  and  declared  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
observed ;  that  they  and  all  who  had  signed  that  shamefiil  treaty 
ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  enemy.  Two  Tribunes  of  the  Plem 
opposed  this  motion,  bat  they  were  not  heard.  Consuls,  Legion- 
ary Tribunes,  QuKstors,  and  all  others  who  had  signed,  were  given 
to  the  fecial  or  herald ;  and  he  delivered  Uiem  in  chains  to  the 
Samnites.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Poetnnuns,  Uie  late  Consul, 
struck  the. Roman  fecial  with  his  knee,  saying:  "I  amnowaSam- 
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nite  Bobject,  and  thus  do  I  insult  the  sacred  officer  of  Rome.  The 
Romans  can  Dow  make  rightfal  war  twainst  the  Sainnitee."  But 
Pontius  cat  short  this  paltry  quibbliDg  Dj  decUkring  that  he  would 
not  receive  the  prisoners  at  all.  "  Bome,  said  he,  "  made  a  treaty 
with  me ;  I  will  not  excuse  her  pcrformaace  of  her  duty  because 
she  gives  up  the  persons  of  a  few  ofQcers.  If  she  will  not  hare 
the  treaty,  let  her  place  her  army  as  it  was  in  the  Pass  of  Caudine 
Forks,  and  then  I  will  see  what  may  be  done,"  The  Roman  pri- 
soners returned  to  Rome ;  the  six  hundred  hostages  were  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Samnites. 

g  8.  In  this  matter  the  Roman  Senate  has  been  much  blamed 
for  treachery  and  breach  of  faith.  But,  to  justify  such  censure, 
we  must  be  able  to  answer  these  questions : — I^d  the  Consuls 
power  to  make  a  treaty  binding  on  the  whole  people  t  Or  if  they 
had  not,  did  they  send  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  and  People!  If  these  questions  are  answered,  one  or 
both  of  them,  in  the  affirmative,  then  doubtless  the  Senate  were 
most  guilty.  But  if  the  Consuls  had  no  such  power,  and  if  the 
authorities  at  home  had  not  been  consulted,  then  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  C  Pontius  ought  not  to  have  dismissed  the  arnjy 
till  the  treaty  bod  been  duly  ratified :  for  Bome  was  so  near  that 
an  answer  could  soon  have  been  brought  back.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  think  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  some  anthority 
was  given  to  the  treaty.  At  all  events  the  conduct  of  Postnmius, 
in  pretending  to  be  a  Samnite  when  he  insnlted  the  Roman  fecial, 
is,  to  our  notions,  contemptible,  if  not  too  ludicrous  even  to  be 
contemptible. 

I  G.  So  the  war  was  renewed,  and  Papirins  Cursor,  with  hb  ple- 
beian colleague,  took  the  field.  It  is  said  that  Luceria  surrendered 
to  Fapirius ;  at  all  events,  his  presence  in  Apulia  prevented  that 
people  from  deserting  the  Roman  alliance,  and  he  was  re-elected 
Consul  for  the  next  year. 

The  history  of  the  rest  of  this  period  is  obscure.  Two  years 
passed  in  another  armistice,  during  which  the  Romans  created 
the  two  new  Oscon  Tribes  above  noticed.*  But  fortune  continued 
to  &vour  the  Samnites.  They  advanced  still  further  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris;  Sora  revolted  to  them,  and  they  ejcpelled 
the  Roman  colonists  Irom  Fregellte ;  so  that  the  Romans  lost  the 
command  of  the  upper  road  into  Campania.  Still  the  Senate 
persisted  in  their  aggressive  policy ;  and  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  war,  Fapirius  and  Publilios,  ^^n  oolleagues  in  the  Consul- 
ship, again  led  their  arms  into  Apulia  and  Samnium,  leaving 
the  lower  Campanion  road  nndefended.    On  this  the  Samnites 

*  Cluqit  xxi.  §  6. 
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descended  into  Campdnia;  and  Pabius,  being  appointed  Dictator, 
had  only  just  time  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Lantnls,  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  an  important  position  on  the  lower  road, 
between  Anxur  and  Fundi.  But  Fabius,  brave  and  skilfdl  as  he 
was,  could  not  hold  his  post  with  an  army  so  hastily  drawn 
together.  lie  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  Q.  Aniius  Cerre- 
tonus,  Master  of  the  Horse,  being  in  the  number  of  the  sJain, 
The  loss  of  Lautalm  opened  Latium  to  the  Somnite  army ;  the 
Anruncaus  and  other  Oscan  tribes  rose  against  Rome,  and 
Campania  threatened  to  revolt.  The  condition  of  the  city 
seemed  desperate.  Bat  old  Rome  never  shone  so  bright  as 
when  her  light  seemed  quite  put  out.  "Merscs  profdudo,  pnl- 
chrior  evenit,"  is  no  poetic  fancy,  but  an  liistoric  truth.  And  so 
it  was  even  now.  Fabius  appears  to  have  saved  part  of  his 
army,  and  with  it  to  have  joined  one  of  the  Consuls,  who  had 
returned  home  in  haste,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lautalie 
reached  him.     They  fell  upon  the  Samnites,  and  defeated  them 


From  this  time  the  star  of  the  Samnites  began  to  wane.  For 
the  remaining  ten  years  of  the  war  the  Roman  arras  uniformly 
prevailed ;  and  with  these  begin  our  third  and  last  period. 

§  10.  Thibd  Pbriod  (314—304  b.c.).— The  defeat  of  the  Sam- 
nites just  mentioned  was  so  complete,  that  they  could  not  meet 
the  ifomans  in  the  field.  The  wretehed  Aaruncans,  who  had 
been  tempted  to  revolt  after  the  battle  of  Lautulaj,  were  betrayed 
to  their  old  masters,  and  (te  use  the  words  of  Livy)  were  anmhi- 
lated.*  Mfenius  was  named  Dictator  to  inquire  inte  Campanian 
disafiection ;  and  bis  presence  at  Capua  created  so  much  terror, 
that  the  two  Calavii,  the  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  were  delivered 
up  to  him,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  granted. 

The  Senate  then  busied  themselves  wiUi  so  fortifying  the 
upper  road,  that  they  might  never  ^ain  lose  it.  Sora  was  a 
second  time  betrayed  to  them;  they  re-established  the  Colony 
of  Fr^ells,  and  sent  colonists  to  Casinura,  Interamna,  and 
Saessa,  so  that  these  places,  with  Calcs,  formed  a  lino  of  for- 
tresses along  the  Saninite  frontier.  They  also  took  the  largo 
town  of  Nola  in  Southern  Campania,  and  probably  also  Salemum, 
so  that  the  Samnites  were  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  cut  off  from 
the  southern  sea.  Lastly,  a  lat^e  body  of  colonists  was  sent  to 
the  distant  town  of  Luceria,  to  prevent  its  being  again  surprised 
by  the  enemy.    Thus  were  the  Samnites  held  in  check  on  every 

§11.  The  war  would  probably  have  eomo  to  a  quick  conduuon 

♦  '■  Deleta  pens  AusonuTi.'' — l]c.  23. 
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had  it  not  been  tliat  in  the  fifteenth  year  the  forty  jeara'  tnico 
with  the  Etmscaaa  of  the  Eootheni  coontry  ended,  and  thia 
people  stirred  np  other  cities  of  Northern  Etmria  to  join  with 
them  in  war  agniDst  Rome.  In  that  year  Q.  Fabins  was  appointed 
Consnl  for  the  second  time,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Etms- 
cans,  while  C.  Marcios  Rntilus,  his  colle^^e,  held  the  Samnites  in 
check.  Bat  the  Plebeian  Consnl  was  defeated  by  the  Samnites, 
and  cnt  off  from  comnianication  with  the  city.  The  Senate,  in 
great  alarm,  resolved  that  Papiriue  Cursor  shonld  be  named  Dic- 
tator. Bat  who  was  to  name  himt  Marcius  conid  not;  and 
Fabins,  it  was  feared,  would  not.  However,  they  sent  to  the  lstt«r 
in  Etrnria,  trusting  that  love  of  his  country  would  overcome 
memory  of  his  private  wrongs.  Fabias  received  the  order  to  exalt 
hb  old  enemy  in  silence,  and  tnmed  abruptly  from  the  meesengeiB*, 
bat  at  dead  of  night  he  rose,  according  to  andent  cattom,  and 
named  his  deadly  ioe  to  the  Dictatorship. 

§  12.  For  the  next  year  (300  b.o.),  it  appears  from  Uie  Fasti 
that  no  Consuls  were  elected.  Papirius,  with  dictatorial  power, 
led  his  legions  into  Samnium ;  while  Pabius  continued  as  Pro- 
consul in  Etruria.  The  Samnites  had  made  great  exertions  to 
improve  their  snccesa,  and  the  splendid  eqaipnient  of  their  army  is 
described  by  Livy.  One  division  wore  striped  tunics  with  gilded 
shields;  the  other  was  clad  in  white,  with  shields  of  silver.  Bnt 
all  waa  of  no  avail ;  the  long-tried  fortune  of  Papirins  again  pre- 
vwled,  and  the  Samnites  wore  once  more  utterly  defeated.  This 
was  the  last  battle  they  foaght  in  this  war. 

g  13.  Meanwhile  Fabius  had  been  no  less  sncceasfhl  in  Etruria. 
He  first  made  another  attempt  upon  the  Etruscan  lines  at 
Sutrium ;  bat  finding  them  too  strong  to  be  forced,  with  the 
bold  deciraon  which  marks  the  Roman  leadcra  of  this  time  he 
determined  to  make  an  inroad  into  their  country.  He  knew 
their  weakness  at  home,  caused  by  the  tyranny  which  was 
exercised  by  the  Lucamones  over  their  serfe.  Still  his  enter- 
prise was  a  bdd  one.  To  reach  the  Vulsinian  territory  he  most 
traverse  the  Oiminian  hills.*  Since  Lower  Etruria  had  been  con- 
quered, these  hills  had  been  left  as  a  frontier,  not  to  be  occupied 
by  either  party.  They  were  quite  overarown  with  wood,  and  no 
Roman  foot  (it  is  said)  had  traversed  them  for  mon^  years. 
Fabius  proposed  to  make  his  way  through  this  barrier,  and 
descend  at  once  upon  Vulsinii,  justly  calculating  that  the  atann 
caused  by  his  appearance  would  draw  off  the  invading  army. 
He  sent  forward  nia  brother  Marcus,  who  had  been  brought  up 
at  C»r6   and  spoke  Etmscan    like   a  native,  to   examine  the 
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caantry  beyond  the  forest;  and  sent  void  to  the  Senate  of  hia 
intention,  that  they  might  provide  means  to  defend  the  city,  in 
case  the  Etruscans  ventured  to  attack  it  in  his  absence.  The 
Senate  was  alarmed  by  his  boldness,  and  sent  off  ambassadors, 
attended  by  two  Tribunes,  with  positive  orders  to  stop  his  march, 
Bnt  FabiuB  waa  already  in  Etnuia.  He  ravaged  the  country 
&r  and  wide ;  and  the  enemy  broke  np  from  SnUinm  to  defend 
their  own  homes.  He  encountered  them  near  Perusia,  and,  after 
a  bloody  battle,  defeated  them  utterly.  The  result  was  that 
the  cities  whom  the  Vulsinians  had  drawn  into  the  war,  made 
a  peace  for  thirty  years.  The  Vulsinians,  however,  continued  in 
arms. 

§  14.  The  Samnites  were  now  quite  worn  out.  The  war  had 
lasted  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Romans  every  year  invaded 
their  country ;  and  at  length,  upon  the  tail  of  Bovianmn,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Pentrians,  they  sued  for  peace.  It  was  granted,  bat 
on  hard  terms.  They  lost  all  tlieir  territory  on  the  sea-coast :  they 
gave  np  all  foreign  alliances  and  conquests,  and  acknowledged  the 
snpremacy  of  Rome, 

g  15.  The  Senate  were  more  ready  to  come  to  terms,  because 
some  of  her  other  neighbours  threatened  to  be  troublesome. 
Even  the  Hernicans,  the  old  and  faithful  allies  o(  Rome,  had  risen 
against  her  just  before  the  close  of  the  war;  but  they  were  re- 
duced in  a  single  campaign,  and  their  towns  treated  as  those  of  the 
Latins  had  been  before.  Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  became  a 
Roman  manicipat  town.  Part  of  the  Volscian  lands  also  were 
occapied  by  the  colonies  of  Interamna  and  Casinnm  (as  above 
noted),  and  more  recently  by  Sora.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
remnant  of  the  .j£quians  also  ventnred  to  provoke  the  wrath  of 
Rome.  They  also  were  soon  subdued,  and  two  Colonies  were 
planted  among  their  mountains — at  Alba  on  the  Fncino  Lake,  and 
at  CarseoU ;  and  by  the  next  Censors  the  .Ionian  territory  on  the 
Anio  was  formed  into  two  new  Tribes,  eo  tnat  now  the  nomber 
amoanted  to  Thirty -three.*  This  near  approach  of  Roman  scttlen 
alarmed  the  Sabellian  tribes  on  the  high  Apennines,  and  the  Mar- 
siana  declared  war.  They  also  were  defeat«d ;  upon  which  the 
Senate  at  once  offered  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them  on  equal 
terms :  and  the  Maraiana  long  remained  the  &itlifal  allj*  of  Rome. 
The  Marracinians,  Felignians,  FrentanianB,  and  Yestinians,  also 
joined  the  Roman  league. 


busque  additie  dus,  AaieuiB  el 
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CHAPTER  XXIir. 

THIRD   SAMNITB   WAR.      (299 — 290    B.r.) 

g  1.  Bollownesa  of  Ihe  kle  peaco.  g  2.  Rome  engaged  In  war  with  Etrns- 
oana,  Umbriana,  scd  Gbula.  §  3.  SamniCes  chooaa  this  criaiH  tar  declaring; 
war.  §  4.  Soimiium  desolatod  by  Fablna  and  Deciua.  §  S,  Great  oon- 
toderacy  orgamaed  bj  Oellius  Egnatiia,  the  Samnite.  g  6.  Fabina  and 
Dedna  agtun  elected  Consuls:  great  effrats  for  Campaign,  g  7.  Dedsiro 
battle  of  SoatJDUm ;  Mlf-«aislSoe  of  seoood  Dedus.  §  S.  yicCor7  in  8aiD> 
DlDm  by  Fapiriu  and  OarVilioa.  g  9.  C  Pontiiu  again  appear^  and  ia 
takeo  prisoner  by  Fataus.  §  10.  Qreat  Colony  [danted  at  VeDiiEia.  g  11. 
Bul»iuirioD  ofBaioBiUe.    %  11.  SbametaX  death  of  C.  Pontiua 

§  1.  The  peace  which  concluded  the  Second  Samntto  War  waa 
made  ia  304  B.C.,  and  in  less  than  six  years  from  that  time  the 
Third  Samnite  War  hegan.  This  peace  indeed  waa  no  peace  Mn 
our  sense  of  the  word),  but  a  mere  armistice  on  the  part  of  me 
Samnites,  who  no  ^onbt  were  rcsolTed  to  break  it  aa  sood  as  thej 
felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  renew  hostilities. 

Their  great  want  m  the  late  war  had  been  allies.  They  had 
fonght  single-handed  against  Rome,  who  waa  supported  by  Latins, 
Gampanians,  and  Apiuians.  The  greater  part  of  the  Sabellian 
tribes  had  stood  aloof  in  cold  nentrolity,  or  had  rendered  a  very 
doubtful  succour.  But  an  opportunity  now  offered  which  seemed 
to  present  occasion  for  formmg  a  great  confederation  of  Central 
Italy  ^j^ainst  Rome. 
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§  2,  After  the  conclasion  of  the  peace  beforo-named,  Rome 
a^a  appears  in  hostility  with  maof  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  not^ 
nithsttuiding  the  thirty  years'  truce  which  all  except  Vulsinit  had 
lately  made.*  At  Arretiiim  (Aretzo)  we  find  the  noUe  hocse  of 
tlie  Ciloii,  from  whom  C.  Cilmns  Mteceuas,  the  minister  of  Angus- 
tna,  claimed  descent,  inviting  the  Romans  to  rwtore  them  to  the 
city  from  which  they  had  been  banished.  Fenuia  also  and  other 
cities  appear  in  arms.  Even  beyond  Etniria,  in  TJmbria,  we  find 
the  Romans  at  war  with  the  people  of  Neqninnm,  a  city  stroRgly 
situated  on  the  Nar  (Nera).  After  an  obstinate  siege  they  iwx 
the  place,  and  planted  a  Colony  there,  nnder  the  name  of  Ifamia 
(Narni),  to  command  the  point  at  which  the  frontiers  of  Etruria, 
Umbria,  and  the  Sabinea  meet  The  Umbrisns  were  so  alarmed 
by  this  aggressive  movement,  that  they  called  in  to  aid  them  a 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  with  horror  by  all  Italian 
nations. 

A  tribe  of  the  Senonian  Gaols,  the  same  who  had  bnmt  Rome, 
had  made  a.  permanent  settlement  on  the  Umbnan  coast-land, 
between  the  UtJs  and  the  .^ie.  The  TJmbrians,  once  a  latge 
and  powerfnl  naUon,  had  been  gradually  confined  to  the  moun- 
tain land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  and  these  Qanls  had 
been  the  last  enemy  who  had  encroached  upon  their  lands  till  the 
lat«  settlement  of  the  Romans  U  Namia.  We  may  infer  the 
alarm  felt  by  the  Umbrians  from  the  lact  of  their  seeking  such 
assistance. 

§  3.  In  the  year  298  n.o.  the  Consuls  were  preparing  to  resist  an 
attack  fr«m  the  Umbrians  and  Gauls;  and  this  was  the  favourable 
moment  chosen  by  the  Samnites  for  renewing  the  war. 

Their  first  step  was  to  overpower  the  Roman,  party  in  Lucania 
and  Apulia ;  the  colony  of  Luceria  alone  held  out.  Then  they 
attempted  to  draw  over  the  Marsians  to  their  league ;  but  this 
people  tamed  a  deaF  car  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  The 
Sabmes,  however,  of  the  upper  country,  gave  a  favonrable  answer. 

With  this  formidable  confederacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fear  of  the  Etrurians,  Umbrians,  and  Senonian  Oauk  on  the 
other,  the  position  of  Rome  appeared  critical.  But  for  tome 
reason  the  fickle  Gauls  failed  in  their  engagement,  the  Umbrians 
did  not  move,  and  Rome  was  left  to  deal  with  the  Samnite 
lei^e  on  the  south,  and  the  Etruscan  cities  on  the  north.  But 
no  doubt  the  interposition  of  the  Frentanians  and  of  the  Marsians, 
with  their  associated  cantons,  between  the  Samnites  and  Northern 
Italy,  must  have  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  Borne  in  the 
ensuing  war. 

*  CbapL  ixU.  §  12, 
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^  4,  The  patrician  Consul  of  the  year  298  b.c,  L.  Corneliua 
Scipio  Barbatus,  the  tint  of  a  great  name,*  inTaded.EtraHa,  while 
his  colleague,  Cn,  FnWnfl,  entered  the  country  of  the  Fentrian 
Samnites.  Fnlvins  gained  not  that  advantage  which  the  Roman 
pcf^le  expected  over  an  enemy  whom  they  considered  as  already 
con<jnered.  Accordingly,  the  general  wish  was  to  elect  Q,  Pabhis 
Haximns,  tiie  hero  of  the  late  war,  Conanl  for  the  ne^  year. 
Fabins  was  now  an  elderly  man,  and  this  would  be  his  fourth 
Consulship.  He  was  fain  to  decline  the  task,  bat  at  length  gave 
way  on  condition  tliat  his  plebeian  colleague  should  be  P.  Decins 
Mqs,  son  of  him  who  devoted  himself  in  the  great  Latin  war;  _ 
and  he  also  had  been  Consul  twice  before.  They  had  been  col- ' 
leagues  in  the  CoUEnlship  four  years  before  (301  b.c.),  and  had 
cordially  united  in  measures  calculated  to  preserve  harmony  in 
the  state,  as  we  shall  show  hi  the  next  chapter.  They  continued 
firm  friends  till  the  death  of  Decins,  and  present  a  most  honoura- 
ble specimen  of  a  Patrician  and  Plebeian  combined  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Etruria  was  neglected.  Both  Consnia  invaded  Samninin :  Fa- 
bius  the  Pentrian,  Deciua  the  Caudine  valleys.  They  overran 
every  part,  borning  and  destroying.  It  is  sud  that  in  this  sum- 
mer's campaign,  Deciua  encamped  in  forty-five  different  places, 
Fabios  in  eighty-six.  The  caropai^  served  to  detach  the  Luca- 
niana  and  Apulians  from  alliaac«  with  the  8amnit«s. 

§5.  It  appeared  as  if  this  brave  people  were  again  at  the  feet 
of  Rome;  and  L.  Volnmniua,  the  plebeian  Consul  of  the  next 
year  ^206  b.c),  whilst  his  collet^e  App.  Clandina  was  sent  into 
Etruna,  entered  Samniimi  as  if  to  take  possession.  But  the 
Bamnites  rose  from  under  their  calamities  with  an  elasticity  as 
great  as  Rome  herself  displayed.  Probably  in  the  terrible  assault 
of  the  last  year  great  part  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  chief 
vealth,  had  been  secured  in  mountain  festnesses,  and  therefore 
they  suffered  not  so  much  as  an  agricnltural  people  might  have 
done.  But  the  chief  merit  of  their  renewed  vigour  must  be  at- 
tributed to  a  brave  chief,  named  Oellius  ^^atius,  who  shines 
forth  for  a  moment,  like  Pontius  in  the  former  war,  through  the 
uncertain  mist  of  Samnite  history,  as  it  is  transmitted  to  as  by 
Roman  annaliBts.  The  plan  for  sn  Italian  confederation,  vhica 
had  been  feintly  attempted  at  the  befjinning  of  the  war,  this  man 
attempted  to  realise  by  a  step  as  bold  as  ever  was  taken  in  a  des- 
perate emergency. 

*  This  was  the  Sdpki  whose  BUW^hBgn8(Bgnred  at  the  beed  of  tbiaCbsp- 
tar)  is  so  fijuiliailoall  eyes.  The  iiucriptioD  on  it  records  that  lie  "conquered 
the  LncanisiiB,  ic.,  and  led  awsj'  hotdafcm."  Wlien  this  wna  done  is  not  re- 
corded in  Liv^- 
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With  a  choBcn  body  of  Samnites  he  made  a  rapid  inarch  into 
tho  valley  of  the  Tiber,  between  Umbria  and  Etruna,  Loping  that 
his  presence  might  rouse  to  action  the  stumbering  eneigies  of  those 
countriea,  leaving,  however,  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  Volummns 
employed  in  Samnium.  App.  Claudins,  a  remarluihle  man,  of 
whose  acta  in  peace  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter, 
was  more  skilled  in  the  contests  of  the  Senate  than  of  the  field, 
And  he  was  alarmed  to  hear  that  OoUius  was  likely  to  rouse  both 
Umbrians  and  Gaols  to  join  the  Etruscaiu.  He  shut  himself  up 
in  an  entrenched  camp,  and  sent  orders  to  his  colleague  to  join 
him.     But  no  attack  was  tnado  that  year. 

g  6.  In  this  state  of  alarm  the  people  were  convened  to  elect 
Consuls  for  tho  ensuing  year  (29S  b.c.).  They  at  once  choee  old 
Fabius  for  the  fifth  time,  and  would  have  continued  Volamnius  in 
office.  But  Fabius  again  refused  to  be  elected  unless  he  was  nnited 
to  his  old  and  tried  colleague,  P.  Dccius ;  and  this  noble  Plebeian 

s  elected  for  the  fourth  time  Consul. 


At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  Fabius  went  to  the  camp  of 
;he  late  Consuls,  where  he  found  Appius  adding  to  the  fortifica- 
Uons.     He  treated  the  statesman  witn  much  contempt,  and  led 


forth  the  men  into  the  field,  exercising  them  daily.  He  then 
returned  for  a  short  tjmo  to  the  city,  to  concert  measures  irith  tho 
Senate  for  the  eventful  campaign  that  followed. 

It  was  settled  that  both  the  Consuls,  with  four  legions,  were 
to  go  forward  into  Umbria,  so  as  to  separate  the  Samnites,  with 
their  Umbrian  and  Gdlic  allies,  from  Etniria.  Scipio  Barbatos 
had  been  sent  forward  with  a  single  legion  to  wateh  the  movo- 
menta  of  tlie  enemy,  Volumniua,  as  Proconsul,  was  sent  into 
Samnium,  Fulvins  was  to  be  staUoned  near  Palerii  with  a  re- 
serve force  to  overawe  Etmria;  while  a  fourth  army,  under  Pos- 
tumius,  was  to  cover  Rome  hersel£  This  was  the  latest  number 
of  troops  that  the  Republic  had  ever  yet  called  into  the  field. 
With  her  allies  she  could  not  have  had  less  than  100,000  men 
under  arms. 

§  7.  When  the  Consnls  took  the  field,  they  were  greeted  with 
the  unwelcome  news  that  Scipio  had  been  overpowered  by  the 
Gaols;  and  that  these  barbarians,  with  some  of  the  Ktruscans, 
had  joined  the  brave  Gellius  Egnatius  in  Umbria.  They  im- 
mediately poshed  across  the  Apeunines,  and  (probably  to  supply 
Scipio's  place)  recalled  Volnmnma  from  Samnium.  At  the  same 
time  they  sent  orders  to  Folvius  to  advance  into  Etruria,  hoping 
by  this  diveruon  to  draw  off  the  Etruscans,  and  thus  weaken 
the  confederate  army.  7^0  scheme  was  successfiil ;  and  when 
the  Roman  army  met  the  confederates  at  SenUnnm  in  Umbria, 
tho  Etrascans  had  already  returned  home.     Here,  as  on  all  occa- 
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noDH,  the  conduct  of  that  pec^le  «as  weak  and  selfisli.  No  brare 
man  could  tnut  his  fortnnce  in  tbeir  hands. 

The  Roman  anny  of  TJml»ia,  ^donarieB  and  allies,  amounted 
to  not  leaa  than  60,000  men.  Tie  enemy,  even  withont  the 
Etnucans,  were  bi  more  nnmerons.  Fabius  commanded  the 
right  wing,  which  was  mposed  to  GeUios  with  his  Samnitea, 
the  Umbnans,  and  probaolj'  some  other  Italian  tribes ;  Deciua 
on  the  left  heed  an  immense  host  of  Gauls.  Joat  before  the 
battle  b^can,  a  hind  and  a  wolf  (bo  mna  the  story)  ran  down 
between  the  armies:  the  hind  turned  in  among  the  Gaols, 
and  was  slain  by  their  javelins;  the  wolf  sought  refuge  in  the 
Boman  ranks,  and  no  man  touched  the  sacred  beast  of  Itomnlua. 
This  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  good,  and  the  battle  began. 
FabioB,  after  an  obstinate  stru^le,  brought  up  his  reserve  and  the 
Samnites  gave  way.  But  he  could  not  puisne  them;  for  Decins 
on  his  side  had  been  less  successful.  The  Oauls  hiad  brought 
their  war-chariots  into  action,  and  the  Romans  were  terror- 
stmck  by  these  strange  engines  of  destruction.  A  panic  seized 
the  cavalry,  and  the  l^ons  wavered ;  when  Decius  resolved  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  father,  and  devote  himself  for  his 
country.  He  went  through  the  same  solemn  forms ;  his  heroic 
death  lent  new  courage  to  his  men,  and  they  returned  to  the 
chaige  under  the  command  of  M.  Livius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 
Still  the  Gauls  kept  their  ground  unflinching,  though  the  heat 
of  an  Italian  sun  relaxed  the  strength  of  tbeir  northern  frames. 
At  this  time  Fabius,  having  driven  the  Samnites  and  their  con- 
federates from  the  field,  wheeled  round,  and  assailed  the  Gauls  on 
their  left  flank,  while  ho  detached  the  Campanian  cavalry  to  take 
them  in  rear.  Thus  surronndod,  they  were  soon  completely 
broken,  and  a  general  pursuit  took  place.  Then  the  Bunnites 
were  attacked  anew,  and  the  brave  GelUus  E^atius  fell  fighting. 
But  a  remnant  of  his  hardy  moimtaineers  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  regained  their  own  country.  The  slaughter  on  botti  sides  was 
pTodi^ous. 

Sacb  was  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  which  determined  the  fate  of 
Samnium  and  of  Italy,  The  triumph  of  Fabius,  who  retnmed  not 
home  till  he  had  gained  another  victory  over  the  Etruscans  at 
Perusia,  was  well  deserved.  But  it  was  marred  by  the  absence  of 
his  brave  colleague ;  and  none  felt  this  more  thou  Fabius  himself. 
He  pronounced  an  oration  over  the  grave  of  his  thrice-proved 
■friend,  lamenting  that  he  had  borne  all  the  dagger,  but  had  not 
lived  to  share  the  glory. 

§  8,  Notwithstanding  tiiis  complete  rout  of  the  confederat«e, 
the  Samnites  maintuned  the  contest  for  five  years  more.  In  293 
B.C.  they  made  a  desperate  ^ort ;  certain  picked  battAlions  were 
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^lendidly  armed,  u  in  the  laat  war,  and  bonnd  tfafflDselveB  by 
horrid  oaths  to  die  or  cocqueti  The  CodbuIb  of  the  year  were 
L.  Fspirius,  son  of  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Sp.  Garvilius;  and  they 
both  invaded  Samnium,  as  Fabius  and  Deoins  had  done  four 
years  before.  The  Samnitee  resolved  to  try  the  fortane  of 
another  battle  with  their  new  levies,  and  their  anuies  mot 
Papirius — we  know  not  where.  When  tlic  omens  were  taken 
from  the  feeding  of  the  sacred  fowls  (puUi),  their  keeper  (the 
pullarius)  reported  that  "  they  fed  welt, — bo  ^%edily  indeed,  tiut 
some  of  the  corn  fell  over."  The  omeu  was  good.  But  just  as 
the  battle  was  beginning  the  nephew  of  the  Consul  Papirius 
came  to  him  in  ^eat  fear :  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  puUarius  has 
lied ;  the  fowls  tnll  not  eat  at  all."  "  Bo  it  so,  replied  the 
Consul,  "the  omens  were  reported  to  mo  as  good,  and  I  shall 
begin  the  battle.  If  the  report  was  &lsc,  let  the  &lse  speaker 
look  to  it ;"  and  he  wdered  the  pullarius  to  bo  set  in  the  front 
rank.  At  the  first  onset  the  wretch  was  killed ;  by  his  death  the 
anger  of  the  goda  was  believed  to  be  averted,  and  the  Romans 
advanced  to  ^ttle  with  fresh  confidence.  In  the  heat  of  batde 
Papirins,  confident  of  victory,  shouted  ;  "  /apiter,  grant  me  vic- 
tory, and  I  will  give  thee  a  cup  of  wine  and  hooey  before  I  touch 
a  cup  myself."  The  soldien  rect^nised  the  rough  humonr  of  old 
P^irioa  Cursor,  and  shared  the  general's  confidence.  The  enemy 
were  utterly  defeated;  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  is 
ravaging  the  country.  The  booty  taken  was  inunense ;  and  Car- 
vilioa  signalised  his  triumph  by  erecting  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter on  the  Capitol,  so  huge  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban 
Hill,  twelve  miles  off. 

§  9.  These  vigorous  measures  were  not  continued  the  nent 
year,  when  Q.  Fahius  Qurges,  son  of  old  Fabius,  was  sent  alone 
mto  Samnium.  He  had  the  name  hut  not  the  nature  of  hie 
&ther,  and  the  Samnites  were  onoe  more  commanded  by  their 
greatest  man,  C.  Pontius,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  from  the 
year  of  the  Furcula  Caudinie  to  the  present  time.  He  resumed 
nis  old  tactics,  and  again  drew  the  Romans  into  a  defile,  from 
which,  however,  he  allowed  them  to  escape,  but  not  without 
heavy  loss.  The  news  of  this  unezpecteo  revene  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation  at  Rome,  and  the  Consul  was  only  saved 
from  disgrace  by  his  lather,  who  volunteered  to  join  the  army 
as  his  son's  legatns  or  lieutenant;  His  presence  restored  spirit 
to  the  army.  Another  battle  was  fought;  many  thousand 
Samuites  fell,  and  C.  Pontius  was  teken  prisoner.  The  tri- 
umphal procendon  was  remarkable,  because  old  Fabius  and  his 
son  both  wpeaied  in  the  car  of  victoiy,  and  ascended  together  to 
the  C^itoC 
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g  10.  The  Senate  had  some  fear  lest  Tarentiim  andtho  Soathera 
tribea  might  even  ^ et  be  excited  to  join  the  Samnites  ;  and  to  curb 
them,  they  determined  to  coloiuBe  Venasui,  in  Southern  Apulia. 
It  ia  said  that  20,000  Romans  and  I^ios  settled  in  the  fbbini 
birthplace  of  Horace,  and  we  shall  find  Vennna  hereafter  appeal^ 
inff  as  one  of  the  most  fitithfnl  of  the  Colonics. 

S  11.  Two  years  after,  in  the  year  290  b.c^  the  Samnites  finally 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  Koman  snpremacy.  One 
short  struggle  more  followed  ten  years  after,  when  the  arrival  of 
P^rrhus  gave  false  hopes  to  the  people  of  Southern  Italy.  After 
his  departure  the  Samnites,  with  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  bowed 
without  farther  dispoto  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

§  12.  The  close  of  this  war  was  marked  by  one  disgraceful  act, 
the  death  of  C.  Pontius.  Ho  followed  the  triumphaT  procesNon 
of  Fabius  Our^es,  and  was  beheaded  in  the  prison  under  the 
Capitol.  We  blush  for  Rome  when  we  hear  of  such  treatment  of 
a  noble  and  generous  enemy.  We  grieve  that  the  lastwc  hear  of 
old  Fabina  is  that  he  should  have  l«en  associated  in  a  triumph 
whose  laurels  were  so  grievously  sallied.  The  death  of  Pontius 
not  only  showed  a  great  want  of  magnanimity,  but  was  a  viola- 
tion of  common  humanity.  Bnt  the  religion  of  t^e  Romans  did 
not  teach  hmnanity ;  and  though  tbey  were  magnanimous  in  mis- 
fortune, they  were  always  tyrannical  m  success. 
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CHAPTER    XXIT. 

CIVIL    HI8TORT    DUBIITQ    THB    TIUB    OF   THE    SAUNITB    WAHS. 

g  1.  lutonml  cbangeB  during  Samnite'Wara:  ronmatits  or jealousf  between 
two  Orders:  Pudicitia  Flebeio.  g  3.  FaCridMi  Clubs  put  down  by  C 
ILenins.  g  3.  Ogolnuui  Law  for  admitting  Pleb^ans  to  Poutiflcate  and 
Ai^^orate.  g  4.  Plebeians,  aa  a  daas,  Do  longer  poor,  g  0.  lucrewliig 
nomber  of  Slavea  and  Freedmeit.  g  6.  Polilitsl  oondition  of  Freedmen. 
g  T.  Appios  Clandiiu  Cfecus:  his  Bcbemo  of  oniting  PatticiaiiB  and  Freed- 
raea  against  Plebeians,  g  8.  Choice  of  Senate  b;  Appioa  aa  Ceiuor:  bis 
coUeagne  resgns,  bnt  be  remains  sole  Censor.  §  9.  He  enrols  Freedmen 
Id  an  Tribes,  g  10.  His  agent,  Cn.  flavins  the  notai? :  pabhshee  a  CaJeDdw. 
g  11.  Elected  Cnnile  .£dile.  g  12.  Appius  retams  his  Censorship  Ibr  fbur 
years,  g  13.  His  pnblio  woriis:  Apirian  Road:  Api^an  Aqueduct  g  14. 
His  later  life,  g  16.  RestoratioD  of  <M  rule  with  respect  to  Freedmen  bj 
Fabios  and  Dedns;  peaceable  end  of  the  question. 

g  1.  In  A  period  of  continned  war,  home  affairs  commonly  present 
a  moDotonons  aspect  It  is  after  a  war  that  civil  commotions 
usnally  arise  and  political  innovations  take  place.     There  were, 
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however,  some  changes  intioduoed  dnring  tiie  SamiAe  wan  that 
call  for  special  notice. 

First,  it  may  be  noticed  that  tm  all  political  inequality  be- 
tween Patriciana  and  Plebeians  had  been  removed,  so  all  social 
diatinctiona  were  &flt  diiappearinK-  Manr  Patrician  familiea  had 
&llen  into  decay ;  a  Flebeiui  Nobility  had  grown  up  by  their 
side;  and  the  Publiiii,  the  Marcii,  the  Decii,  boasted  names  as 
great  as  the  Manlii,  the  Papirii,  the  Fabii.  Moreover  access  to 
the  Senate  was  obtained,  as  we  have  before  said,  by  the  tenare  of 
political  office ;  and,  now  that  these  offices  were  equally  divided, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  there  were  as  maoy  Plelwian  Senators 
as  Patrician, 

That  jealousy  atill  lingered  in  many  minds  is  certun.  A  sign 
of  this  appears  in  the  story  preserved  of  the  wife  of  Volumnius, 
the  plebeian  colleagae  of  Appios  Claudius  in  296  n.o.  She  was 
a  Patrician  of  the  Vi^aian  Gens,  but  tiie  patrician  matrons 
would  not  allow  her  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Pudicitia 
Patricio,  alleging  that  by  marriwe  with  a  Plebeian  she  had  for- 
feited ber  rights.  Upon  tliis  die  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Pudi- 
citia Plebeia.  But  petty  jealousies  of  this  kind  did  not  find  place 
among  the  better  sort  of  either  order.  The  example  of  Fabios 
and  Decius  shows  that  there  wera  noble-minded  men  in  each  who 
could  join  heart  and  baud  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

§  2,  But  there  were  many  of  the  young  Patricians  who  coald 
not  brook  to  part  even  with  their  political  supremacy.  Clubs 
(coltiones)  were  formed  for  t^e  purpose  of  promoting  the  elec- 
tion of  tiieit  own  order  at  the  Comitia,  and  debarring  the  Ple- 
beians from  the  rights  accorded  to  them  by  the  Licinian  law. 
But  C.  Mnnius,  a  Plebeian,  who  had  been  appointed  Dictator  to 
inquire  into  tiie  threatened  revolt  of  Ct^ua  (314  n-c.),*  after 
executing  his  duty  abroad,  went  on  summarily  to  break  up  these 
political  clubs  aa  contrary  to  public  good.  Tho  outcry  raised  by 
Uie  cinbbista  was  so  great  that  he  laid  down  his  office,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  impeached  before  the  Senate,  together  wiUi  his 
Master  of  the  Horse,  M.  Foslins,  and  the  noble  plebdan  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  Philo,  by  whoso  advice  he  had  acted.  The  complaint,  bow- 
ever,  was  dismiased,  and  the  Clubs  are  little  heard  of  iuterwards. 

§  3.  The  only  exclusive  privilege  which  was  still  maintained  by 
the  Patricians  was,  tiiat  they  alone  were  eligible  to  the  sacred 
offices  of  the  Pontificate  and  Augurate-f  There  were  still  ooly 
four  Pontifices,  beside  the  Pontitex  Uaximua,  and  four  Anguis, 

•  Above^  GhapL  zxiL  %  10. 

t  Tbe  Plebduia  indeed,  first  obtained  entrauoee  to  the  ConaorBhip  In  280 
&C.— Liv.  BpiL  xiU.  Bat  tbere  seema  to  hare  been  no  law  neceoar?  to 
admit  them. 
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all  Fatriciaib,  accordioK  to  the  original  inatitatioDS  aacribed  to 
Nuoia.  But  this  pririWe  was  little  worth  preservinff,  when  it 
had  been  conceded  that  Pleheians  coald  hold  cumle  ofiiccs,  enter 
the  Capitoline  Temple  in  triumphal  procegeion,  and  take  the  aus- 
picea  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ceoturiate  Assembly.  Accordin^y, 
m  the  year  30O  b.c,  a  law  was  proposed  by  two  Tribunea,  both 
bearing  the  name  of  Ogulnius,  for  removing  this  last  symbol  of 
exclusive  privilege.  It  was  proposed  that  henceforth  there  should 
be  eight  Pontifices,  four  from  each,  order,  besides  the  chief  Pontiff, 
who  might  be  either  patrician  or  plebeian,  for  we  hnd  the  office 
held  by  Ti.  Cornncanius,  a  distiDgaished  Plebeian,  not  many  years 
later.  The  number  of  Augurs  was  also  ip  be  increased  to  nine, 
four  from  each  order,  the  ninth  probably  being  President  of  the 
College,  as  was  the  Chief  Pontiff  of  the  Pontifical  Coll^;e. 
Vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  asheretofore,  by  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Collie,  a  practice  which  in  Roman  langnage  waa 
called  Cooplaiio.*  Deciua  spoko  warmly  in  favour  of  tho  law, 
and  it  was  carried  by  general  consent. 

§  4.  Wo  have  now  ceased  to  bear  the  epithet  poor  applied  to 
the  Plebeians  as  a  class.  There  were  still,  no  doubt,  poor 
Plebeians,  as  there  were  poor  Patricians ;  but  the  law  which  de- 
livered debtors  into  bondage  was  no  more,  and  the  late  divisions 
of  Public  Land  to  those  who  had  been  sent  out  to  settle  in  the 
colonies  lately  planted  in  the  VoUcian,  .^oiaii,  and  other  dis- 
tricts, must  have  removed  poverty  from  a  lai^  number  of  Similies. 
The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  afterwards  played  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  her  policy,  was  as  yet  in  its  in&ncy,  and  we  shall 
defer  our  eonsideratjon  of  its  nature  and  intentions.  But  its 
effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  poor  Plebeians  is  self-evi- 
dent ;  nor  was  anyUiing  now  remaining  to  affix  poverty  to  them 
as  a  class. 

§  G.  But  while  this  complete  Atsion  of  the  Orders  was  peace- 
-  ably  brought  about,  a  new  element  of  discord  was  appearing  in 
the  state.  The  poor  of  the  plebeian  order  had  been  reliev<3  br 
colonisation.  But  another  class  of  poor  was  rapidly  arising  witii 
the  increase  of  the  city  in  population  and  wealth.  In  all  large 
communities  assembled  in  towns  a  vast  number  of  needy  per- 
sons are  found,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  political  or  social  disturbance.  In  ancient 
cities,  where  labour  and  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  left  to 
slaves,  this  class  was  separated  from  the  bni^jiesseB  or  citizens  by 
a  yet  wider  gulf  than  prevails  in  modem  communities.  For  a 
long  period  of  Rome's  earlier  age.  Slaves  seem  not  to  have  been 

*  Bung  tbe  proccM  bf  wLichFeltowu  ufCoUegM  at  Oxford  and  GambiidgB 
are  elected. 
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numerous.  AOTJcnlttml  labour  was  mostiv  done  by  the  Plebeians 
themeelves,  eilber  as  the  owners  of  sniall  estates  or  as  free  la- 
bonrerB.  The  mechanical  works  of  artisaiiB  and  the  bosinesa  of 
trade  were  mostly  carried  on  by  the  Clients  nnder  the  protection 
and  for  the  benefit  of  their  Patrons.  But,  no  doabt,  when  Rome 
became  a  powerful  monarchy  nnder  the  later  Icings,  she  followed 
the  example  of  all  ancient  Htatea,  and  made  Slaves  of  a  large 
number  of  those  whom  she  conquered.  And  the  same  process 
must  have  been  repeated  with  accelerated  r^idity  during  the 
progress  which  the  arms  of  the  fiepublic  had  made  unce  the  union 
of  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  Freedmen, 
that  is,  those  who  had  once  been  Slaves  or  whose  parents  had  been 
Slaves,  had  become  an  important  class  in  the  state ;  and  therefore 
it  foUowa  that  Slaves,  from  whose  ranks  the  Freedmen  were  sup- 
plied, must  also  have  become  numeroos. 

These  Freedmen  were  many  of  tliem  wealthy ;  but  when  a 
large  number  of  Slaves  were  set  free  at  once,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case  on  the  death  of  their  master,  a  number  of  indigent  per- 
sons most  have  been  left  to  their  own  resources  :  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  new  race  of  poor  citizens  arose,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
BO  mnch  in  the  later  period  of  our  history  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Populace  of  Rome,  the  factio  forensis  of  the  Roman  writera. 

g  6.  We  have  called  these  Freedmen  citizens.  They  were  bo  ; 
but  their  citizenship  was  Umited  by  this  particular  sti^na,  that 
they  could  only  belong  to  one  of  the  four  City  Tribes.  Therefore, 
even  if  they  formed  a  majority  in  these  foar  Tribes,  they  never 
could  exercise  much  weight  in  the  Comitia  Tributa.  For,  since 
there  were  at  present  tweuty-seven  Rustic  Tribes,  the  votes  of 
the  full  Burgesses  stood  to  those  of  the  Freedmen  in  the  proportion 
of  more,  than  six  to  one.  But  it  was  obvious  that  if  these  Freed- 
men were  thrown  into  the  Rustic  Tribes,  their  single  votes  would 
gun  great  weight,  and  give  much  political  power  to  any  one  who 
could  command  these  votes. 

§  7.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  persona  of  high  patri- 
cian blood  associating  themBelves  politically  with  the  lowest 
orders  rather  than  with  the  class  immediately  below  ^em. 
The  proud  Patrician  may  find  more  complete  submission  in  the 
one  case  than  wiU  be  rendered  in  the  other;  and  the  lower 
orders  themselves  are  glad  to  find  a  leader  among  those  whom 
historical  association  and  ancient  wealth  connect  with  the 
highest  order  in  the  state.  Such  a  combination  was  easy  at 
Rome,  because  ^o  elevation  of  the  Plebeian  order  still  rankled 
in  the  minds  of  many  Patricians ;  and  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  there  would  not  be  wanting  unscnipuloua  men  of 
this  class  who  would  avail  themselves  of  any  means  to  recover 
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their  ezcloBive  privileges.  Such  a  man  Appears  at  the  preaent 
jonctare. 

Appins  ClaudiuB,  afterwards  named  Coicub  or  the  Blind,  was 
this  man.  He  was  descended  from  that  proud  Sabine  family 
which  in  tho  earlier  timea  of  the  Republic  had  for  three  gene- 
rations led  the  high  Patrician  party  in  their  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Plebeians.  Bat  for  nearly  a  centnry  and  a  half^ 
from  the  end  of  the  Decemviral  government  to  this  period,  the 
name  of  that  great  family  disappeara  from  the  Annals.  Uo  was, 
as  we  have  Been,  devoid  of  military  talent  annong  a  people  where 
every  man  was  more  or  less  a  soldier,  and  whore  every  mi^s- 
trato  was  expected  to  be  a  general.  But  his  abilities  as  a  states- 
man must  Kave  been  great  He  is  the  first  man  of  whom  we 
hear  as  rising  to  high  hononrs  with  this  recommendation  only  to 
&vonr  :  his  temper  waa  determined,  and  his  will  inflexible. 

This  eminent  man  first  conceived  the  plan  of  creating  a  new 
party  by  means  of  tile  Freedmen,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  equality 
lately  won  by  the  Plebeians.  The  Patricians  were  as  yet  the 
chief  slave-owners.  The  Freedmen  were  therefore  chiefly  attached 
to  them,  and  whatever  infiuence  was  conceded  to  them  would 
probably  be  used,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  tJie  side  of  the  Patricians, 
especially  if  tho  political  boon  coniferred  wero  conferred  by  the 
hand  of  a  patrician  statesman. 

§  8.  In  3 1 2  B.C.,  three  years  after  the  disastroos  defeat  sostained 
by  FabiuB  at  LaiituUe,  Appios  was  chosen  Censor,  together  with 
the  plebeian  C  Plautius,  He  waa  not  Consul  till  five  years 
later,  a  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  office,  which  may  be 
attriboted  to  his  want  of  military  skill.  One  of  the  first  auties 
of  the  Censor  was  to  make  up  the  list  of  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mon practice  was  to  leave  all  the  old  members  on  the  list,  unless 
any  man  had  been  guilty  of  some  dishonourable  act,  and  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  by  a  r^pilar  rule,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here-' 
after.*  But  Appins  disdtuned  all  precedent,  and  called  np  into 
the  Senate  a  number  of  persons  devoted  t«  himself^  who  had  no 
claim  to  such  a  dignity.  No  donbt  the  chief  slight  was  shown 
to  the  Plebeians,  for  L.  Junius  Bubulcus,  who  in  the  next  year 
was  Plebeian  Consul  for  the  third  time,  treated  the  list  made  out 
by  Appins  as  null,  and  the  Plebeian  Censor,  C.  Plantius,  resigned 
his  office.  The  purpose  of  this  resignation  was  to  force  Appins 
also  to  resign;  for  it  was  tiie  custom  when  by  any  cause  a  Cen- 
sor was  deprived  of  bis  colleague,  that  be  sbonld  lay  down  his 
office  at  once.  Bnt  here  again  Appins  defied  precedent,  and  re- 
mained sole  Censor. 

g  9.  He  waa  now  quite  unfettered,  and  nndertook  the  great 
•  Ohapt  inv.  §  8. 
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alteration  to  which  we  hare  before  alluded.  In  reviang  the 
Censua-regifiter,  or  list  of  all  who  belonged  to  the  Trib^  he 
allowed  we  Freedmen  to  be  registered  in  the  list  of  any  Tribe 
tbOT  pleased,  conntry  aa  well  as  city.  By  this  means,  as  we  have 
said,  the  Frcedmen'e  rotes  became  available  in  eveir  Tribe,  in- 
iteiul  of  being  confined  to  fonr.  Moreover  the  Fieemnen,  being 
resident  in  Rome,  were  idways  present  at  the  aaeentblies,  whereas 
the  country  voters  attended  much  less  regularly, — a  fact  which 
gave  to  the  Freedmen  a  power  beyond  their  numerical  propor- 
tion. It  is  not  too  much  U>  assume  that  in  this  measure  Appius 
had  the  interest  of  the  Patrician  party  at  heart  rather  than  that 
of  the  Freedmen  and  Populace,  whom  he  admitted  to  eqnality 
with  the  rest  of  the  Burgesses. 

g  10.  The  a^nt  whom  he  employed  in  dealing  with  the  popu- 
lace was  one  Cn.  Flavius,  the  son  of  a  frcedinan,  who  followed 
the  calling  of  a  public  scrivener  or  notary  (leriba),  a  class  which 
in  ancient  times,  when  printing  was  nnknown,  was  nomerons 
and  important  This  man's  name  is  best  known  in  connexion 
with  another  matter,  the  publication  of  the  forms  and  times  to 
be  observed  in  l^;al  proceedings.  Up  to  Uiat  time  the  Patri- 
cians had  kept  all  the  secrets  of  law  in  tiieir  own  hands  ;  they 
alone  knew  which  were  the  days  when  courts  could  be  held  and 
when  they  could  not  ;*  Uiey  alone  were  in  possession  of  those 
technical  formularies  according  to  which  all  actjoos  must  pro- 
ceed. But  Flaviua,  probably  by  the  help  of  his  patron  Appius, 
got  possession  of  these  secrets,  and  drew  np  a  regular  Calendar, 
m  which  the  Dies  Fasti  and  Neiasti  .were  markf^l ;  and  this  he 
set  up  in  the  forum,  so  that  all  might  see  it :  he  also  published 
an  aathentic  list  of  the  formularies  proper  to  be  employed  in 
the  several  tdods  of  action ;  and  thus,  as  Cicero  says,  "  ne  picked 
ont  the  crows'  eyes."! 

§11.  Boon  aflier  the  admission  of  the  Freedmen  to  the  full 
citizenship,  Flavius  became  a  candidate  for  the  Cumie  j£dile- 
ship.  The  Tribune  presiding  at  the  election  said  he  could  not 
take  votes  for  a  person  who  was  engaged  in  trade ;   npon  which 


Flaviua  stepped  forward  and  laid  down  his  tablets  and  stile,  the 
badges  of  his  occupation,  declaring  iJiat  ho  would  be  a  scrivener 
no  longer.     Then  he  was  elected,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 

*  OrigioEdlj  the  eonrt  dajs  had  been  on  the  Nuudins,  or  one  daj-  in  every 
weeic  when  the  markets  were  held.  But  they  wore  now  held  irragularty  on 
the  Die)  IbsH,  Vbat  is,  on  all  days  which  were  not  marked  as  IfefiiaU  or  foieit 
tn  the  Eea«t  c^endar  of  the  Pontifib,  aa  Ovid  sayB: — 

Die  NefoBtaa  erit,  per  quern  tria  verba  rilentur ; 
FastuB  eri^  per  quern  lege  licebit  agL 

f  "Scriba  quidam,  Co.  Ilaviiu,  qui  ooniicam  oculoa  oouQxerit.'' — Ooero 
proMuranAjdi.  11. 
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old  citizenB,  who  s&w  two  of  their  own  candidates,  men  of  consular 
rank,  rejected  in  &vour  of  this  Freedman's  son.  Flavins,  how- 
ever, was  no  conunou  man;  he  maintained  his  poeition  with 
dignity,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  evils  that  might  result  from 
continued  disunion,  that  he  vowed  a  shrine  to  Concord  if  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  could  be  reconciled. 

g  12.  We  have  seen  that  AppJns  remained  sole  Censor,  and 
when  he  had  held  bis  ofBce  (or  eighteen  months  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  lay  it  down,  as  ordered  by  the  .^milian  law.* 
But  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  had  b^pin  some  great  na- 
tional works,  and  determined  to  hold  his  office  for  the  whole 
Lustrum,  that  is,  for  tliree  and  a  half  years  longer.  The  works 
we  speak  of  beciame  and  still  remain  famous  aa  the  Appiau  road 
and  the  -^piau  aqueduct 

§  13.  The  Appiau  Boad  is  well  known,  even  to  Uioee  who  have 
not  visited  Rome,  by  the  amusitig  description  which  Horace  has 
given  of  his  journey  along  it.  It  led  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
passing  through  the  Pontine  marshes  to  Terracina,  then  skirted 
the  seaward  ude  of  the  Auruncan  hills,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pass  of 
Lautuin,  and  went  on  by  way  of  Fundi,  Formiie,  and  Sinneasa  to 
Capua,  There  had  been  a  road  this  way  before,  which  we  have 
called  the  lower  road  to  Capua.  What  Appius  did  was  to  strughton 
it,  and  make  it  fit  for  military  purposes:  its  length  was  about 
130  miles.  Some  years  later  it  was  paved  with  large  angular 
blocks  of  basalt  or  hard  lava  (eilex)  and  long  afterwards  it  was 
continued  through  !Beneventum  and  tlie  Samnite  Apennines  to 
Bruudusium.f  The  Latin  joad,  as  the  upper  road  to  Ci^ua  was 
now  called,  left  Rome  by  the  same  gate,  tlie  Porta  Capena. 

The  Appiau  Aqueduct  (aqua  Appia)  was  the  first  of  these 
great  works  by  wKich  Borne  was  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  to  the  shame  of  the  great  cities  of  modem  dmes.  But 
it  did  not  resemble  the  Roman  Aqueducts  of  later  times — those 
long  lines  of  arcbee  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  In  those 
days  enemies  often  penetrated  even  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
might  easily  have  broKcn  off  a  raised  Aqueducts.  It  passed  under 
ground,  except  alter  it  had  entered  the  city,  when  it  rose  on  a 
few  arches  near  the  Porta  Capena  :J  thence  it  passed  down  into 

•  See  ChapL  liL  §  6.  (3). 

f  Fort  of  ic  hea  recently  bean  laid  bore  of  the  rubbish  which  had  collected 
over  it,  and  no  interesting  deBcription  of  the  discovcrioa  made,  with  restora- 
tions, has  been  given  bj  Canlnit,  the  well-known  Itonuu  aotiquaiy.  See  Iho 
woodcnt  St  the  hood  of  this  Chapter. 

t  "Sabstitit  ad  veteres  ari^usmadidamquQCapeDam." — Juven.  lii.  11. 

From  this  it  will  appear  iliat  the  comtnon  Koman  practice  of  nudng  their 
aqueduota  on  high  stcheH  arose,  not  bata  t^noranco  of  tbe  fact  that  water 
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the  lower  parta  of  the  city  next  the  river,  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Aventine,  where  Bpring-wat«r  there  was  none.  In  this 
qnarter  dwelt  those  poorer  classes  whose  faronr  Appius  had 
otherwise  endeavonrea  to  gain.  It  mav  therefore  be  suspected 
that  in  this  work  also  he  bad  a  political  end  in  view ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  every  one  will  agree  with  the  remark,  that  one 
must  "  feel  unmixed  pleasare  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constrncted  for  tbo  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of 
those  who  most  needed  it"* 

§  14.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  Censorship  Appios 
was  elected  Consul.  Ho  intended  to  have  continued  Censor  for 
this  year,  but  the  Tribunes  interfered  with  so  much  detennina- 
tion  that  he  deemed  it  pradent  to  resign  his  office,  and  content 
himself  with  the  ConBuUhip.  He  was  Consni  again  ten  vears 
later  (296  b.o.),  when  Gellius  ^natins  led  his  Somnites  into  ^tru- 
ria,  and  the  next  year  he  was  Pnetor  :  it  was  not  long  after  this, 
probably,  that  he  lost  his  sight.  This  deprivation  was  regarded 
as  a  punishment  for  his  having  advised  the  Patrician  Gentes  of 
the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  who  were  hereditary  priests  of  Hercules, 
to  del^at«  their  ministry  to  slaves,  another  evidence  of  the  con- 
tempt of 'Appios  for  old  customs.  These  Gentes,  adds  the  legend, 
soon  after  ceased  to  exist 

§  15.  During  the  whole  of  Appins'  arbitrary  Censorship  the 
Senate  and  the  old  citizens  behaved  with  marvellous  self-control, 
and  refrained  from  offering  any  direct  opposition  to  his  acts. 
But  when  the  next  Censors  (of  the  year  307  b-c.)  left  office 
without  attempt  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  which  Appins 
bad  deatroyett  the  Senate  resolved  th^  new  Censors  should 
be  chosen  .for  this  purpose  two  and  a  half  years  before  the 
proper  Ume,  and  the  choice  of  the  people  fell  on  Rome's  two 
worthiest  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximua  and  P.  Decina  Mus.  These 
two  great  men,  who  agreed  heart  and  band  together,  accepted 
the  office,  and  applied  a  remedy  simple  but  efi'ectnal.  They  did 
not,  as  some  of  the  more  violent  might  have  wished,  disenfran- 
chise the  new  citizens,  but  merely  removed  their  names  from  the 
country  Tribes  and  restored  them  to  the  four  city  Tribes,  to 
which  they  had  before  belonged.  Thus  the  new  voters  could  only 
carry  four  Tribes,  while  there  wore  twenty-nine  in  the  bands 
of  the  old  citizens.  This  measure  was  executed  in  the  year  303 
B.C.  Fabim  and  Decius  saved  the  state  as  much  by  their  firm- 
ness and  moderation  now  as  they  did  afterwards  by  the  glorious 
victory  of  Sentinum. 

riaas  to  its  own  level,  but  probably  because  they  were  not  able  to  maoalacturo 
pipes  of  auflSraent  mapiltiide  for  conveying  very  large  stresnia. 
•  Aniald,  HiM.  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  3S9. 
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EVXITTS  BKTWBXN  IHB  THIRD  SAHNtTK  WAH  AHD  THS  LAHDISO  DP 
PTRRBU3.      (289 — 282  B.C.) 

§1.  H' CdrioB  DentatoB :  conquest  of  Upper  Sabines.  §  !■  AgrarioD  Iaw  of 
Curius:  Seceamon  of  poorer  Cttizena:  Hortenidsii  Lava.  §3.  ERrljinCer- 
courso  of  Kome  with  Greece  Proper ;  the  Snake  of  .£BcalapiuB  and  Sacred 
Isle.  §  i.  Sov  broogbt  into  contact  with  Magna  Gnecia  and  Sicily ; 
retrogpectiTe  Tiew  of  their  wealth  and  population,  g  G.  STTacnae.  g  6. 
Other  towns  of  SidI;:  Rhegtum  occupied  by  Hamertinefl.  g  T.  Tarentum ; 
her  situiitioD  and  people :  practice  of  hiring  foreign  captaina.  g  B.  Her 
treaty  with  Rome,  g  9.  Sbe  hitrigoea  with  Ilaliao  natjoiu  agaiuat  Rome. 
g  10.  Thurii  seek  aid  of  Romeagunst  Lacaolana.  g  11.  General  rising  of 
Southern  Ilaliaca,  aaabaorEtniscanaandGanlg:  Prntor  MeteUoa  cot  MT 
in  Etruria.  g  12.  Conral  Dolabella  extirpates  Senonians.  §  13.  Boian 
QaulB  defealed  in  a  great  battle  on  Lake  Tadimo:  Colony  oT  Sena  Gallka. 
g  14.  F^ririuB  oonducts  war  In  South.  %  16.  Ten  Roman  ihipa  are 
nsaaulted  m  harboar  of  TareotDm :  tmA  of  ThuriL  g  16.  Roman  Savoy% 
Insulted :  ipeed>  of  L.  FoatnniiuB.  g  IT.  Hopes  <f  peaoe  thntrated  by 
promised  atrlral  of  Fyrrtiai. 

%  1.  Of  the  years  which  follow  the  S&mnitc  wars  little  is 
known.  The  gtowiog  pa^  of  Livy  desert  as  at  this  point,  and 
from  the  end  <^  the  Samnite  wars  to  the  banning  of  the  great 
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war  with  Haonibat  and  the  Carthaginians,  a  brief  and  naked 
epitome  of  each  book  is  all  that  remains  to  us.  For  the  cam- 
paigns of  PyrrhuB  we  have  Plutarch.  But  for  the  interreniiig 
^ears  the  materials  are  few  and  scanty. 

Immediately  upon  the  final  submisBion  of  the  Samnites,  in 
290  B.C.,  tbe  Senate  resolved  to  punish  the  Sabinee  for  their 
enspicious  conduct  in  listeDing  to  the  overtures  of  Gellius 
E^natiua  at  the  beginning  of  tne  )at«  war,  when  the  Marsians 
and  their  neighbours  stood  firm  in  their  alliance.*  The  com- 
mander entrusted  with  the  invasion  of  Uie  difficult  conntry 
formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  highest  Apennines,  was  M'  Curius 
DentatuB,  a  name  which  may  be  counted  among  the  most  illns- 
trions  in  Roman  histoiy,!  moQgh  we  confess  witL  rc^et  that 
we  know  liUle  of  his  life.  He  is  said  himself  to  have  been  of 
Sabine  origin, — qinmg  from  the  Sabinea  of  the  lower  country,  no 
doubt,  who  had  long  Deen  closely  united  with  Rome.J  We  first 
hear  of  him  as  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  when  be  stood  forth  as  a 
defender  of  his  order,  and  forced  Appius  Clandins,  then  presiding 
as  interred,  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  Plebeians,  which  the 
Patricians  wished  to  reject.|     He  lived,   like  the   old  plebeian 

{'eomen,  on  his  own  farm,  and  himself  shared  with  his  men  the 
abonra  of  the  field.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the  Samnites 
sent  mesfiongers  to  tempt  him  with  costly  presents  of  gold ;  the 
rndssengers  found  him  toasting  radishes  at  the  fire;  and  when 
be  had  heard  their  business,  be  pointed  to  his  rude  meal,  and 
said — "  Leave  me  my  earthen  pans,  and  let  those  who  use  gold 
be  my  eubjects."  His  honesty  and  rough  vigour  <^  character 
recommended  him  to  the  Tribes,  and  notwithstanding  hb  hnmble 
condition,  he  rose  to  the  first  offices  of  state.  In  Ute  year  290 
B.C.  he  was  elected  Consul,  and  received  the  final  submission 
of  the  Samnites.  He  then  straightway  turned  his  arms  ^lainst 
the  Sabines,  who  fell  an  easy  prey.  What  surprises  ns  is 
to  hear  that  he  took  a  very  la^e  booty,  a  quantity  of  gold, 
and  other  things,  which  sound  strangely  as  the  possessions  of 
a  tribe  that  dwelt  in  the  npland  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  The 
Sabines  became  now  absolutely  subject  to  Some,  being  obliged 
to  accept  the  citizenabip  without  suSri^e,  the  burdens  without 
the  privileges 

*  Obapt  yiili.  §  T. 

f  So  thought  Honice: — "Hnnc^  et  incemtis  Curium  c^iinis 

B»ya  paupertBs  tnlit,  et  CamUlnm,"  etc 

AndsoUQtOD: — "  Canst  thoa  not  remember 

QiiUiictiui,  Fabricius,  Curios,  Begulost" 

ICbapt.  xiii.  §  1. 
Sext  Aurelius  Tlctor  de  Virit  lOuslr.,  c  xxxiiL 
10* 
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g  2.  After  his  doable  trinmpli  over  the  Samnitea  and  Sabines, 
GuriuB  proposed  aa  Agrarian  Iaw,  providing  that  all  the  poorer 
citiians  (these  probably  were  for  the  moat  part  the  Freedmen  and 
others  lately  admitted  into  the  Tribes)  should  receive  each  man 
an  allotment  of  seven  juoera  in  tbe  Sablno  country.*  This  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  tne  greater  part  of  the  old  citizens,  Ple- 
beians as  well  as  Patricians,  and  the  life  of  Curius  was  thonght  to 
be  in  so  great  danger,  that  ei^t  hnndrcd  young  men  attached 
themselves  to  him  aa  a  body  guard. 

The  sequel  of  this  strife  cannot  be  unfolded.  All  we  know  is, 
that  the  poverty  of  the  poor  was  aggravated  by  several  years  of 
&mine  and  pestilence :  at  the  same  time  debts  again  multiplied 
and  baeamo  oppressive.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  about  the  year 
288  B.C  the  mass  of  the  poorer  citizens,  consisting  (as  may  be 
guessed)  chiefly  of  those  who  had  lately  been  enirancbisea  by 
Appius,  left  tbe  city  and  encamped  in  an  oak-wood  upon  the 
Janicnlam.f  To  appease  this  last  Secession,  Q.  Hort«nsius  was 
named  Dictator,  and  be  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the  people  by 
stowing  them  to  enact  several  laws  upon  tbe  spot.  One  of  these 
Hortensian  laws  was  probably  an  extension  of  the  Agrarian  Law 
of  Cnrins,  granting  not  seven,  but  fourteen  jugera  (about  9  acres) 
to  each  of  the  poor  eitJzeaB.t  Another  provided  for  the  redac- 
tion of  debt.  But  that  which  is  best  luiown  aa  the  Hort«nmn 
law  was  one  enacting  that  all  Resolutions  of  the  Tribes  shduld 
be  law  for  the  whole  Roman  people.l  This  was  nearly  in  tho 
same  terms  as  the  law  passed  by  Valerius  and  Horatios  at  the 
close  of  the  Docemvirate,  and  that  passed  by  Pnblilius  Philo  the 
Dictator,  after  the  conquest  of  Latium.^ 

Hortensins  died  in  hia  Dictatorship^an  unparalleled  events 
which  was  considered  ominous.  Yet  with  his  death  ended  the 
last  Secession  of  the  People.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  this  time  to  the  appearance  of  the  Gracchi,  we  hear  of  no 
civil  dissensions  at  Rome. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  on  the  allotment  of  the  Sabine 
domain  lands,  Curius  refiised  to  take  more  than  any  other  poor 
citizen.  But  it  was  decreed  by  acclamation  that  he  should  be 
rewarded  by  a  gift  of  five  hundred  jugera  (about  320  acres).  And 
we  shall  find  him  acting  with  the  same  singte-miiided  honesty 
ten  years  later  in  the  war  with  Pyirhos, 

*  Seo  Clupt  viiL  g  3. 
I  in  iXKiMo,  P[m.  Hist  Ifst,  nL  g  37. 

^  AureL  Victor  sajs  tliat  Curias  assigned  fborteea  Jugera;  Pliny  (H.  N., 
zvuL  §8)Ra7S8eveii.   ThestBtement  intheteztatUoipta  toreoondleUwtwa. 

V"  Quod  Plebs  jussiBBel,  oomes  Qniritee  teneret." 
Above,  chapt  x.  §  23,  and  ehapt  xx.  g  11. 
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§  3.  NotwithBtanding  the  pnrt  played  by  Hellenic  heroes  in  the 
earliest  Roman  Legends,  the  Romans  had  as  yet  had  few  dealings 
with  the  Greeks.  The  tale  of  Tarquin  sending  to  consalt  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  of  the  mission  of 'the  three  men  to  procuic  the 
laws  of  Solon,  of  the  answer  of  the  Delphic  Priestess  with  respect 
to  the  draining  of  the  Alban  Lake,  are  Legends  of  dabions 
authority.  A  story  that  Roman  envoys  appeared  among  the 
ambassadora  of  other  Italian  peoples  at  Alexander'B  court  at  Baby- 
Ion,  is  rejected  as  &lse  by  Arrian,  the  most  tmstwortby  historian 
of  the  great  king.  The  next  time  we  find  Rome  mentioned  as 
hsriog  mtercoane  with  Greece  was  soon  after  the  close  of  the  third 
Sammte  war.  Pestilence  was  raging  at  Rome ;  and  the  Senate 
is  said  to  bare  sent  to  Epidanms,  to  request  that  j£scnlapius 
(Uio  tutelary  god  of  that  place)  might  come  to  avert  the  evil. 
The  ambassadors  retnmed  with  a  sacred  snake,  the  emblem  of  the 
god,*  who  found  his  own  way  into  their  ship,  and  ensconced  him- 
self in  the  cabin.  When  they  arrived  in  the  Tiber,  the  snako 
glided  JTom  the  ship,  and  swimming  to  the  land  which  lies 
between  the  Capitol  and  Aventine  disappeared  there.  Here  a 
temple  was  bnilt  to  the  Greek  god  of  medicine.  The  island  was 
flh^ed  into  the  mde  resemblance  of  a  trireme,  which  it  still  bears, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Isle  (Isola 
8acra).t 

Such  are  the  faint  records  of  Rome's  early  ]ijt«rcourse  with 
Greece  Proper. 

g  4.  But  there  was  another  Greece,  nearer  home,  with  which 
she  was  soon  to  come  in  direct  collision.  In  early  times,  when  the 
name  of  Rome  was  yet  unknown,  the  cities  o(  Greece,  especially 
the  great  Dorian  city  of  Corinth,  were  sending  ont  their  superflu- 
ous population  to  seek  settlements  in  the  western  worlds,  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  to  them  what  North  America  has  been  to  us. 
All  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Sicily — all  the  coasts  of 
Lower  Italy,  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  promontory  of  lapygia, 
were^  thick-fltndded  with  Grecian  Colonics,  which  had  become 
la^  and  flourishing  cities  when  Rome  was  yet  stru^ling  for 
existence.  The  inhabitants  of  these  Greek  colonies  were  known 
by  the  names  of  Siceliotes  and  Italiotee,^  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  native  Siceli  and  Itali.  The  whole  seaboard  of  Southern  Italy 
received,  and   still   retains,  the    appellation   of  M^na  Grecia. 

*  See  the  coin  of  Einctaunts  at  the  end  i^  this  Chapter. 

f  See  the  cut  at  the  bead  oT  this  Cb^ter.  There  ia  no  doubt  tbat  this  tem^ 
pie  was  a  Eos{Htal,  like  other  temples  of  .^scolspius.  Its  insalar  podlion 
tnigfat  be  doBen  to  avoid  the  noise  (^tlie  tboroughbre&  and  to  obtain  ftcalier 
piz  than  was  poamble  in  the  close  and  croolced  streets  of  the  o]doi^> 
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Hitberto  the  name  of  Rome  bad  been  unfeared  and  nncared  Tor. 
Tbo  Grecbe  of  Sicily  were  defended  by  the  sea ;  tliose  of  Italy  by 
tbe  barrier  of  hardy  tribes  vbich  lay  between  tbem  and  their 
future  mistreaa.  Bat  now  this  barrier  nas  brolceu  down.  Tbe 
brave  Samnites  had  submitted  after  a  etnif^le  as  noble  as  any 
which  history  has  recorded.  The  Lncanians  and  Apnlians  bad 
formed  a  league  with  Rome.  Already  had  Palffipolis  and 
Neapotis  bow^  before  her.  Any  day  the  Consuls  and  their 
Icgiong  might  be  expected  to  knock  at  the  gates  of  tbe  southern 
cities. 

These  cities,  so  famous  in  early  time,  bad  most  of  them  fallen 
into  decay.  This  had  been  caused  in  part  by  tbe  inroads  of  the 
Oscan  and  Sabellian  tribes  (aa  above  noticed),*  in  part  bv  civil 
wars  with  one  another,  and  by  domeatic  convulsions  in  each.  In 
Sicily  especially,  the  Carthaginians  were  always  dangerous;  and 
here,  above  all,  the  changes  of  Government  were  moat  frequent 
and  most  violent.  AnstocTaciea  were  supplanted  by  turbulent 
democracies,  and  these  gave  way  in  turn  to  dcapotic  rulers,  who 
had  been  elevated  in  ancient  times,  or  who  had  raised  themselves 
by  force  or  fraud  to  sovereign  power.  Such  rulers  were  called 
l^rants  by  the  Greeks — a  name  which  (as  is  well  known)  referred 
niher  to  tbe  mode  in  which  power  was  gained  than  to  that  in 
which  it  was  ezercised.  In  seditions  and  civil  wars  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  had  &llcn;  tbe  prosperity  of  ancient 
cities  bad  decayed;  cities  themselves  had  periehed.  llie  vast 
remains  of  temples  at  Agrigentnm,  at  Selinus,  at  Fieatuin,  show 
what  those  cities  must  have  been,  where  now  not  a  house  is  left. 
Whole  mounds  of  broken  pottery  cover  the  environs  of  Tarentuin, 
and  show  what  masses  of  men  must  have  peopled  those  now  deso- 
late shores.  The  series  of  coins  due  to  this  city  Is  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  variety  of  type  only  by  those  of  Syracuse. 
Sybaris,  me  splendid  and  luxnnous  rival  of  Croton,  was  destroyed 
by  the  latter  city.  Croton  herself  though  supported  by  the  old 
remembrance  of  her  Fyth^orean  rulers,  had  fallen  into  indignifi- 
cance.  Thniii,  tbe  chosen  seat  of  the  old  age  of  Herodotus,  and 
its  neighbouring  Metapontum,  Locri,  and  BJb^um,  still  retained 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  most  noted  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, IMonysius,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
Greek  towns  of  Lower  Italy.  About  the  time  that  the  Gauls 
were  devastating  Latdum,  he  did  not  scruple  to  league  himself 
with  the  barba^us  Lncanians  to  establisn  a  tyranny  over  bis 
fellow-countrymen.  And  about  a  century  later,  Agathoclcs  of 
Syracuse  ravaged    Lower   Italy.     Thus,  by  combined  violence 

*  Chapt  r.  g  20. 
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from  many  bohtccs,  the  Helleoic  commonildes  both  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  were  &Uen  from  tlieir  sometime  magnificence. 
Tarentum  and  Syracaee  rerauned,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
previous  history  of  these  two  places  will  illnstrate  the  abore 
remarks,  and  will  serve  to  make  the  sncceediog  narrative  in- 
telligible. 

g  6.  Stracdsk  was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  Rome,  by 
Archias,  a  nobis  Corinthian,  who  led  forth  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen, to  seek  a  new  country  in  the  far  west.  For  many  years 
the  colony  was  governed  (like  the  mother  city)  by  a  moderate 
aristocncy.  This  was  interrupted  by  the  princely  tyranny  of  Gelo 
and  his  son  Hiero,  who  held  the  sceptre  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  from  485  to  461  n.o.  The  old  republic  was  then 
restored  till  the  invasion  of  the  Athenians  in  415,  when  it  was 
supplanted  by  a  violent  democracy.  This  again  was  overthrown 
by  the  elder  Dionyeius  in  406 ;  but  the  sceptre  which,  after  an 
active  reign  of  tiiirty-eight  years,  be  transmitted  to  hia  son,  passed 
finally  from  that  sod's  feebler  grasp  about  the  banning  of  the 
Samnite  wars.  For  twenty-sis  years  the  republic  was  restored, 
when  in  317  another  adventurer  possessed  himself  of  the  throne. 
This  was  Agathocles,  who  began  life  as  a  potter's  apprentice,  and 
raised  himself  first  by  his  personal  strength  and  beauty  of  form, 
then  by  the  coutinned  exertion  of  an  almost  &bulous  boldness. 
His  reign  terminated  in  28fi,  just  as  the  third  Samnite  war  had 
been  concluded.  A  new  king,  Hiero  II.,  was  called  to  the  throne 
in  270,  and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans  first  set  foot  in 
Sicily. 

Of  these  sovereigns,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  two  last, 
Agathocles  and  Hiero,  were  no  longer  called  Tyrants,  but  Eings. 
The  former  name  had  fiillen  into  disuse  after  the  splendid  royafty 
of  Alexander,  whom  no  one,  save  Demosthenes  and  hia  republican 
followers,  ventured  to  call  by  the  name  of  Tyrant.  Yet  they  bad 
all  risen  by  the  same  means,  and  held  their  power  by  the  same 
tenure.  Nor  were  ai^  of  tbem  able  to  transmit  the  sceptre  to  a 
lino  of  successors.  Iley  all  rose  to  power,  becanse  the  Republic 
needed  a  skilful  captain  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Gelo  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  great  naval  battle  on  the 
same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Dionysius  I.,  after  being 
besieged  in  his  capital,  took  Moty^,  the  Calcutta  of  those  merchant- 
princes,  and  established  bis  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily. 
Agathocles  carried  fire  and  sword  up  to  Uke  gates  of  Carthage. 
More  than  once  he  landed  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
tiie  Tarentines  from  the  Bmttians,  their  barbarous  neighbours. 
Stiange  to  say,  the  name  of  tiiis  remarkable  man  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  Roman  historians.     Yet,  but  for  his  perpetual  wars  with 
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Carthage,  he  might  have  employed  his  restJeas  aims  in  eupportiD^ 
tlie  Samnites  against  Rome. 

§  6.  Tlie  otlier  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  suffered  similar  vicisaitndes. 
Bnt  we  know  little  of  them,  nor  is  it  important  that  ve  should. 
The  state  of  one  will  servo  to  inform  ns  of  all. 

But  before  we  leave  Sicily,  an  event  must  be  mentioned,  which 
has  no  small  influence  on  the  sobsequent  history.  A  large  portion 
of  the  army  of  AgaUiocles  consisted  of  Italians,  who  caUed  them- 
selves Mamertincs,  that  ia,  aen'anta  of  Mamers,  or  Mars.  They 
were  Campanian  adventurers  of  Samnite  origin,  who  took  service 
wiUi  any  government  that  would  pay  them.  They  chose  their 
own  captains,  like  the  free  troops  led  by  the  condottieri  of  the 
middle  ages.  On  the  deatii  of  Agathocles,  a  large  body  <^  these 
Mamertincs  seized  Syracuse  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of 
their  wages.  On  payment  being  made,  they  were  induced  to 
leave  the  city,  and  were  marched  to  Messana,  for  the  parpoee 
of  crossing  into  Italy.  But  finding  this  city  an  inviting  prey,  they 
seized  it  and  became  its  lords ;  and  soon  they  established  their 
power  over  a  laige  portion  of  northern  Sicily.  Meanwhile,  the 
Carthaginians  recovered  poeaession  of  the  west  of  the  islands. 
Syracuse    and   the   other   Greek    cities   retained  a  precarious 


Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  Greek-Sicilian  cities  were  in  no 
case  to  help  their  brethren  in  Italy,  should  they  be  attacked  by 
Rome.  They  could  not  defend  themselves,  much  less  render 
aid  to  others. 

§  7.  Our  attention  is  now  claimed  by  Tarentnm,  the  chief  of  the 
Oreek-Italian  cities. 

The  origin  of  Lacedtemonian  Tarentum  is  veiled  in  fable.  The 
warriors  of  Sparta  (so  runs  the  well-known  legend)  went  forth  to 
the  second  Messenian  war  under  a  vow  not  to  see  their  homes 
till  they  had  conquered  the  enemy.  They  were  long  absent,  and 
their  wives  sought  paramours  among  the  slaves  and  others  who  bad 
not  gone  out  to  war.  When  the  warriors  returned,  they  found  a 
large  body  of  youth  grown  up  from  this  adulterous  intercourse. 
These  youths,  (the  Rrthenii,  as  they  were  called)  disdaining 
subjection,  quitted  their  native  land  under  the  command  of 
Phalantoa,  one  of  their  own  body,  and  founded  the  colony  of 
Tarentum. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  l^nd,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  Tarentum  was  a  Lacedtemonian  colony  of  very  great 
antiquity.  Its  history  is  little  known.  But  what  is  known 
shows  that  the  colony  partook  of  the  steady  nature  of  her 
mother-city,  and  resisted  those  violent  and  frequent  change* 
which  were  so  rifb  in  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities  of  toB 
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veeL  Tarentam  lay  at  tho  northern  corner  of  the  great  gulf 
which  still  bears  its  name.  It  had  an  excellent  harbour,  almost 
land-locked.  On  its  eastern  horn  stood  the  city.  Its  form  was 
triangular ;  one  side  being  washed  by  the  open  sea,  the  other  by 
the  waters  of  the  haibonr,  while  the  base  or  land  side  was  pro- 
tected by  a  line  of  strong  fortifications.  Thus  advantageously 
posted  for  commerco  the  city  grew  apace.  She  possessed  on 
opulent  middle  class ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  found  an  easy  snb- 
sutence  in  the  abuudant  supply  of  fish  which  the  gulf  afforded. 
These  native  fisbermen  were  aJways  ready  to  man  the  navy  of 
the  state.  But  they  made  indifferent  soldiers.  Therefore  when 
any  peril  of  war  threatened  the  state,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
government  to  hire  foreign  captains,  soldiers  of  fortune,  who 
were  often  kings  or  princes,  to  bring  an  army  for  their  defence. 
Thus  we  find  them  taking  into  their  service  Archidamus  of 
Sparta  and  Alexander  of  Molosens,*  to  defend  them  against  the 
Lucanians.  So  also,  afler  the  second  Samnite  war,  when  they 
began  to  fear  the  power  of  Rome,  they  engaged  the  services  of 
Cleonymns  Prince  of  Sparta  to  light  their  battles.  They  called  in 
Agathocles  of  Syracuse  to  war  against  the  Bruttians.  And  last  of 
all,  when  they  came  into  actual  conflict  with  Bome,  they  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Pyrrime,  as  we  shall  presently  have 
to  narrate. 

It  was  probably  this  practice  of  hiring  foreign  armies  for  their 
wars  which  saved  them  from  the  domination  of  successive  grants ; 
for  at  Syracuse,  as  we  have  seen,  these  tyrants  were  citiseus  who 
had  raised  themselves  by  means  of  the  military  power  with  which 
tbey  had  been  invested.  However,  this  practice  bad  many  evils. 
The  city  leamt  every  day  to  trust  more  to  strangers  and  less  to  the 
energies  of  her  own  citizens;  and  the  foreign  captains  whose  aid 
she  sought  often  proved  mere  buccaneers,  who  plundered  and  ruined 
friendly  Greeks  as  well  as  hostile  barbarians.  Such  was  the  con- 
duct of  CleonvmuB  towards  Metapontum  and  Tburii,  of  Agathocles 
towards  Locri  and  Rhegium. 

Yet  on  tho  whole  the  government  of  Tarentnm  was  better  and 
more  regular  than  that  of  most  Greek  Republics.  Seven  times  was 
Archytas,  the  FythagoreaD  Philosopher,  raised  to  the  supreme 
magistracy, — that  Archytas  who  has  cieen  mentioned  above  as  the 
friend  of  Herennius  the  Samnite,  and  instmctor  of  C.  PontiuB.f 
"Diis  shows  that  the  Tarentines  could  value  duly  the  merits  of  this 
great  man,  without  that  jealoosy  which  in  many  Greek  states  pre- 
vented the  people  from  reaping  the  full  service  of  their  best  and 
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This  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Gnccia  will 
have  bIiowq  that  of  all  tlie  Greek  cities,  lately  bo  ffreat  and  power- 
ful, Tarenttun  alono  was  in  ti  condition  to  cope  with  Rome. 

§8.  Once  already  they  had  been  engaged  in  brief  hostilities:  this 
was  at  the  close  of  tiie  second  Samnite  war,  when  the  Komans 
lent  aid  to  the  Lncanians  in  attacking  the  SallentineB.  Tbie  last^ 
named  people  were  neighbours  of  Tarentum,  and  the  Greek 
republic,  willing  to  defend  them,  called  in  the  aid  of  CleonymuH,  as 
haa  been  just  mentioned.  The  appearance  of  this  soldier  of  fortune 
inclined  the  Lucanians  to  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  no  doubt 
waa  made  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  the  Tarentines  by  which 
certain  limits  were  prescribed  to  the  fleets  of  the  latter  power, 
while  the  Romans  on  their  part  bound  themselves  not  to  pass  the 
temple  of  Lacinian  Juno,  nor  let  any  diips  of  theirs  ^pear  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum. 

§  0.  After  this  followed  the  third  Samnite  war.  At  its  close  it 
seemed  clear  that  Rome  was  to  be,  if  she  was  not  already,  mistress 
of  Italy.  What  power  could  withstand  herf  Tarentum  must  now 
meet  Rome  face  to  face,  and  must  decide  whether  they  should 
meet  as  friend  or  foe.  She  cboee  the  latter.  For  the  next  kw  years 
we  find  variouB  nations  of  Italy,  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  in  the 
north,  the  Lncanians  and  other  barbarians  in  the  south,  renewing 
war  with  Rome,  and  finally  crushed  by  her  energy.  These  last 
struggles  are  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Tarentum,  and  when 
they  availed  not,  she  at  length  threw  herself  into  the  gap,  and 
called  in  Pyrrhos,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Greeks  against  Rome. 

fi  10.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  war 
with  Tarentum  was  (curiously  enough)  the  aid  lent  by  Rome  to  a 
neighbouring  Greek  city.     This  was  'Hkurii.     Soon  i^r  the  close 


years  before,  when  Cioooymus  of  Sparta  made  a  descent  upon 
their  coast  and  took  their  city,  they  had  implored  the  aid  of 
Roman  legions,  which  came  too  late  indeed,  but  yet  came,  and 
Thnrii  now  hopied  for  more  effectual  succour.  But  at  this  time  the 
domestic  straggle  was  going  on  which  ended  in  the  Uortensian 
law.  Soon  after  quiet  was  restored,  the  Tribune  JEXvia  proposed, 
and  the  people  voted,  to  declare  war  against  the  Lucaniaus, 
(284  B.C.). 

g  11.  This  declaration  of  war  was  followed  by  a  general  rising 
of  the  Italian  nations  against  Rome.  The  Lueaniana,  lately  her 
allies,  now  her  enemies,  were  joined  by  the  Bmttiana,  part  of  the 
Apoliaus,  and  even  by  some  relics  of  the  Samnites.  But  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  diverted  from  this  southern  war  by 
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inqre  imminent  peril  in  tho  north.  Early  in  the  jear  283  b.g. 
news  came  that  the  EtruBcana  of  Vulsjnii,  who  had  been  for  the 
last  twenty  yeare  engaged  in  feeble  and  uncertain  war  against 
Rome,  had  ronsed  the  other  states  of  Nortbem  Etmria  to  make 
a  joint  attack  upon  Airetium,  which,  under  the  rule  of  the 
friendly  Cilnii,  remained  bitlifiil  to  Bome.  They  had  summoned 
to  their  aid  an  army  of  Senonian  Ganls  from  tho  coasts  of  Um- 
bria,  and  these  Celtic  barbarians,  though  at  peace  with  Rome, 
came  eager  for  plunder,  and  burning  to  avenge  their  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Sentjnum.  Q.  Gcocilius  Metellus,  the  Consul  of  the 
last  year,  and  now  Fnetor,  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Arretium,  while  the  new  Consuls,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Cn, 
Domitias,  prepared  to  crush  the  EtroBcan  war.  But  what  was  the 
GODBtemation  at  Kome  when  tidings  came  that  Metellus  had  been 
utterly  defeated,  himself  slain,  and  hie  whole  army  cut  to  pieces  or 
made  prisoners. 

S  12.  The  Senate,  nothing  daunted,  ordered  the  Consul  Dola- 
bella to  advance,  while  Domitius,  with  U'  Curiua  the  Pnetor,  re- 
mained in  reserve.  Meanwhile  Uiey  sent  the  Fecials  into  Umbria 
to  complain  of  the  breach  of  fitith  committed  by  the  Senonian 
Qauls.  But  it  happened  that  in  the  battle  widi  Metellus,  Brito- 
maris  the  Gallic  cliief  had  Men,  and  the  young  chief^  his  son, 
burning  with  mad  desire  of  vengeance^  committed  another  and  a 
worse  breach  of  &ith :  he  mn^ered  the  sacred  envoys  in  cold 
blood.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  outrage  reached  Uie  Consnl 
Dolabella,  he  promptly  changed  his  plan.  Instead  of  marching 
towards  Arretiom  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  crossing  the  Apen- 
nines descended  into  the  Senonian  country.  This  he  found 
almost  defenceless,  for  the  warriors  were  t^>sent  in  Etruria.  He 
took  a  bloody  revenge,  ravaging  the  country,  burning  the  dwell- 
ings, slaying  the  old  men,  eiuilaving  the  women  and  children. 
The  Celtic  warriors  hastily  returned  to  defend  their  homes,  but 
in  vain ;  they  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  and  "  the  race  of  the 
Senonians  was  annihilated."*  Such  is  the  brief  and  terrible 
epitom4  of  their  &te. 

g  18.  The  work  of  death  was  not  yet  done.  The  Boian  Gauls, 
who  lived  along  Uie  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  from  the  Trebia  to 
the  Rubicon,  auzed  their  arms  and  marched  southwards  to  assist 
or  aveiure  their  bretliren.  They  overtook  the  Consul  Dolabella 
on  the  Tiber  at  its  junction  with  the  Nar,  but  not  till  after  he  had 
been  joined  by  bis  colleague  Domitins.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  nght  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  little  lake  Vadimo.  It  was 
a  fierce  conflict,  the  most  terrible  probably  which  the  Romans 

*  "QcDsSenMinni  dsletocit." — lir. 
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had  fought  since  the  hattlc  of  Scntinnm.  But  the  legiontiries 
had  become  used  to  the  huge  bodiee,  etran^e  arms,  and  savage 
cries  of  the  Celtic  barbarians ;  and  their  victory  was  complete. 
Once  more,  however,  the  Boians  made  a  deeperate  rally,  and  were 
again  defeated. 
These  great  Bucceaaes  kept  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Northern  Italy 

!|uiet  for  nearly  aiity  years.  Meanwhile  the  8enat«  secured  the 
rontier  of  Umbria  and  occupied  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Senonians 
by  the  Colony  of  Sena  Gallica,  which,  under  the  name  of  Senigi^lia, 
still  preserves  the  memory  of  its  Celtic  possessors. 

§  14.  Meanwhile  the  war  had  been  going  on  feebly  in  Lucania; 
but  these  prompt  and  snccessfiil  operations  in  the  north  enabled 
the  Senate  to  pro3ccut«  it  more  eneivetically ;  and  in  the  year 
282  B.C.  the  Consul  of  the  year,  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus,  a  remark- 
able man,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  preseotly,  defeated 
the  confederates  in  several  actions,  and  finally  compelled  them  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Thnrii.  Tbe  Roman  army  was  withdrawn,  but 
a  garrison  was  left  to  defend  the  city ;  and  the  gratetiil  people  de- 
dicated a  statue  to  their  delivereis,  the  first  faononr  paid  by  Greeks 
to  their  future  mnst«rs. 

§  15.  It  was  believed  at  Rome,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
^0  Tarentines,  though  they  had  not  themselves  drawn  the  sword, 
had  been  the  secret  instigators  of  these  wars,  both  in  Lucania 
and  Etruria.  The  Senate  therefore  determined  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  treaty,  by  which  Roman  ships  were  forbidden  to 
appear  iu  the  bay  of  Tarentnm ;  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  of  Fabricius,  L.  Valerius,  one  of  the  duumviri  navales,* 
sailed  round  the  Lacinian  headland,  and  with  ten  ships  stood 
across  the  gulf  towards  Tarentnm.  It  was  a  summer  noon,  and 
the  people  were  assembled  in  their  theatre,  which  (as  was  com- 
mon in  Greek  cities)  was  used  alike  for  purposes  of  business  and 
pleasure,!  This  tlieatre  was  cut  out  of  uie  side  of  the  hill  look- 
ing towards  the  sea,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  bay. 
l^e  whole  assembly  therefore  saw  the  treaty  violated  before  their 
eyes,  and  lent  a  ready  ear  to  a  demagogue  named  Philocharis, 
who  rose  and  exhorted  them  to  take  snmmair  vengeance.  The 
people,  seamen  by  habit,  rushed  down  to  the  harbour,  manned  a 
number  of  ships  and  gained  an  easy  victoiy  over  the  little  Roman 
squadron.     Four  ships  were  sunk,  one  taken,  and  Valerius  him- 

■  TTiia  <rfQoe  was  abolished  not  long  after.  In  the  Punic  and  nibaeqnent 
wan  the  CodeuIs  and  Prstois  oomnuuided  both  tbe  snuiee  and  fleets  indifTer- 
BDtlj,  as  was  the  case  in  all  modem  European  countries  till  the  close  of  the 
nth  oentiny. 

I  Compare  the  assembly  in  the  theatre  at  Ephesua  to  hear  the  complaint  of 
tlie  silver-workers  against  the  GbristiaDs. — Acts  xli.  29, 
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self  \raa  killed.  The  die  was  nonr  cast,  and  tbe  demagoeucs 
pushed  the  people  to  further  outrages.  They  maicbed  fort£  to 
Thurii,  and,  accusing  that  people  of  seeking  aid  from  the  barba- 
rians, required  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  Roman  garrison. 
This  was  done,  and  no  sooner  was  it  done  than  the  ^HirentinB 
p^ulace  plundered  the  nnfortanate  city  and  drove  its  chief  citizens 
into  exile. 

g  16.  The  Senate,  unwilling  to  undertake  a  new  war,  in  which 
their  coasts  mi^t  be  ravaged  by  the  superior  navy  of  the  Tarcu- 
tines,  sent  an  embassy,  headed  by  L.  Postntnius,  to  require  some 
explanation  of  this  outrageous  conduct  They  knew  tiut  the 
wealthier  citizens  of  Tarentum  were  as  averse  from  war  as  them- 
selves, and  hoped  that  by  this  time  the  people  might  be  inclined 
to  hear  the  voice  of  reason.  But  unfortunately  the  ambassadors 
arrived  at  the  season  of  the  Dionysia,  when  the  whole  people, 

fiven  up  to  wino  and  revelry,  were  again  collected  in  the  tlieatre. 
he  Eoman  envoys  were  led  strai^t  into  the  orchestra,  and 
ordered  to  state  the  purpose  of  their  mission.  When  Fostumius 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  his  bad  Greek  produced  peals  of  laughter 
from  the  thoughtless  populace.  lie  bore  all  patJently  till  a 
drunken  buffoon  ran  up  and  defiled  his  white  bwa  with  ordure. 
This  produced  fresh  laughter  and  loud  applause,  wnich  was  again 
renewed,  when  Postumius  held  up  the  sullied  robe  in  the  sight 
of  all,  "Aye,"  said  he,  "  lauab  on  now  :  but  this  robe  of  mine 
shall  remain  uncleansed  till  it  is  washed  in  your  best  blood  !" 

g  IT.  Yet  even  afl«r  these  gross  insults  the  Roman  People  was 
so  weaiT  of  war  that  the  Senate  debated  long  before  they  ordered 
L.  ;i£aiilinB  Barbula,  the  Consul  of  the  year  281  B.C.,  to  march 
southward,  while  his  colleague  covered  the  Etruscan  frontier, 
^miliua  was  iostmcted  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  to  spare  the  property  of  those  citizens  who  wished  to 
maintain  peace;  and  so  successfal  was  this  policy,  that  the 
demagogues  lost  their  power,  and  Agis  or  Apia,  the  chief  of  the 
moderate  party,  was  chosen  strategus.  And  now  there  was  good 
hope  that  some  satisfaction  wonld  be  offered  for  the  outrages 
oommitted  gainst  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  and  that  peace 
might  be  maintained  :  but  this  hope  was  soon  frustrated.  Early 
in  the  year  the  chiefe  of  the  democratic  party  had  sent  to  invito 
Pyrrhns,  King  of  Epirus,  to  bring  over  an  army  and  undertake 
the  defence  of  Tarentom.     These  Tarentinc  envoys  were  accom- 

fianied  by  ambassadors  from  the  Lncanians  and  Samnites,  with 
arge  promises  of  soldiers  to  recruit  his  army  and  provisions  to 
feed  them.  Pyrrbus  needed  no  great  persuasion  to  undertake  a 
romantJo  enterprise,  and  he  for&witb  despatohed  Milo,  one  of 
his  best  officers,  with   30OO   men,  to  garrison  the  citadel   of 
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Tarentnm.  The  ftirival  of  Milo  restored  the  democnttic  party 
to  power,  Agis  waa  deprived  of  his  office :  the  Roman  Consul 
retired  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  hia  head-qoartors  at  the  colony  of 
Venosia. 

Pyrriina  was  now  expected  every  day,  and  the  Tarentine  popn^ 
lace  gave  themaelvea  up  to  immoderate  joy.  "  Aye,  dance  and 
tang,  while  ye  may,"  said  one  of  llieir  graver  citizens ;  "  there  will 
be  something  else  to  do  when  Pyrrhos  cornea." 

He  did  not  arrive  till  winter,  and  before  we  speak  of  hb  opera- 
tions, it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  his  life  and 
character. 
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CHAPTER  XXTI. 

PYRKHUS  IS  ITALY.      (280 — 275  B.C.) 

%  1.  AdventQroos  7011th  of  Fyrrbu^  Tfing  of  Epinu :  lust  of  conqaest.  §  2. 
ATTirea  at  TareDtimi :  Etem  diadpline.  §  3.  Prepitratioiis  of  Bomaoi : 
comparisoa  of  fbrcea.  §  t.  PTirhus  meets  RomiuiB  on  Sria :  battle  of 
Eeradea.  g  C.  BemaricB  <^  Fynliaa  after  victoiy  g  6.  Locri  jcriua 
Pynliiu:  lUiegium  seized  b;  CuDpauiaii  captain,  DeciusJubellios:  disap- 
poiatment  of  Pjirhos.  g  T.  Uission  of  CinesB  to  BamB :  patriotic  speedi 
of  App^  ClaudiuB.  g  8.  Report  or  Cineas:  Pyrrhue  roarclies  into  LatioiD, 
but  Rome  remains  flm.  g  9.  Embassy  of  Fabricios  during  winter,  g  10. 
Second  campaign:  Battle  ofABcoluin  in  Apulia;  Pjirhus  inclined  to  Peace. 
g  11.  Consuls  of  the  next  jeer  vam  bim  of  bis  pbjuciau'B  treocheiy: 
PjiThus  restores  priaonen  and  departs  lor  Sicily,  g  IS.  His  fbnnnes  In 
^dly.  §  13.  Returns  to  Italy  in  third  year,  g  U.  M'  Cnriai,  the  Consnl, 
compels  Romans  to  enlist  g  IS.  BatUeof  Beneventani:  deleat  of  P;rThn«, 
g  16.  After  bte  of  FyrrhuB. 

S  1.  Pyrrhcb,  King  of  Bpinu,  when  he  landed  in  Italy,  was  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year.  His  whole  early  life  had  been  a  series  of 
adventure  and  peril.  Hie  father's  name  was  .j^das,  a  kinsman 
of  that  Alexander  of  Moloaaus,  who,  some  fifty  years  before,  had 
been  invited  bv  the  Tarentinee  to  defend  them  affainst  the 
Lncanians.*  when  Alexander  fell  at  Pandoeia,  .i£acidaa  leiEed 
^  the  throne  of  the  MoloBsiana.  Bnt  he  did  not  long  retain  it. 
•  Cbapt  Hi  g  3. 
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For  Boon  after  followed  tho  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  at 
Babylon  (323  B.C.),  and  the  nholc  of  his  vast  empire  waa  broken 
up  into  separate  kingdoms,  which  became  the  appanages  of  his  ~ 
generals.  Caaaander  obtained  Maccdon,  first  as  Regent,  after- 
wards as  king.  But  Olympias,  the  mother  of  the  great  Alcuinder, 
raised  a  &ction  i^ainst  him,  and  .^Sacldas  took  Eer  part.  After 
some  years  of  conflict,  .iSocidas  fell  in  battle  (<>13  B.C.)  and  by 
order  of  the  rathless  Cassander  all  his  family  were  massacred 
except  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a  child  of  about  five  years  old. 
The  boy  was  carried  ofl"  secretly,  and  found  safe  harbourage  with 
Glamias,  an  Illyrian  chief.  Iti  this  obscure  retreat  he  remained 
till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  when  his 
foster-father  took  advantage  of  disturbances  in  Macedon  to 
restore  his  young  charge  to  the  throne  of  Epirus,  But  Cassander 
agun  triumphed  over  opposition,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Epi- 
rotes  to  expel  the  young  prince.     Fyrrnos,  now  about  seventeen 

eiara  old,  sought  refnge  at  the  court  cj  AntJgonus,  the  Macedonian 
ng  of  Syria.  Here  he  (brmed  a  friendship  with  the  king's  son, 
the  celebrated  Demetrius  Poliorcctes.  But  the  ambition  of  the 
Syrian  princes  provoked  the  other  Macedonian  monarchs  to 
form  a  league  against  them ;  and  the  bloody  field  of  Ipsus  (301 
B.C.)  deprived  Antigoniis  of  his  life,  and  Demetrius  of  hia  euc- 
cession.  IVrrbus  was  present  at  the  battle.  On  the  defeat  of 
his  friend  Demetriua,  he  ofi'ered  himself  as  a  hostage  for  him, 
and  was  so  received  at  the  magnificent  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
the  first  Macedonian  king  of  E^}^L  Ilere  he  had  opportu- 
nities of  completing  the  education  which  the  friendship  of  Deme- 
triua had  offered  him.  Ptolemy  waa  one  of  the  best  of  Alexander's 
officers  ;  and  himself,  with  his  son  Philadclphus,  did  alt  that  lay 
in  their  power  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  Greek  arts  and 
letters.  PyrrhuB  found  fevour  with  tho  queen  Berenice,  who  gave 
him  in  marriage  Antigon6,  her  daughter  by  a  former  mamage, 
and  persuaded  Ptolemy  to  assist  him  in  recovering  bis  Epirote 
sovereignty.  For  some  time  ho  reigned  conjointly  with  Neop- 
tolemus,  son  of  that  Alexander  who  had  been  killed  in  Italy. 
But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  two  sovereigns  broke  ont  into 
quarrels,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Xeoptolemus  (295  b.c.),  so 
Uiat  Pyrrhua,  now  about  twenty-three  years  of  ages  became  sole 
monarch.  In  that  same  year  Cassander  died,  and  a  war  aroae 
about  the  succeauon  to  the  throne  of  Macedon.  At  length  I>e- 
metriuB,  who  had  long  been  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer,  gained 
poeseMion  of  the  Macedonian  throne.  But  Pyrrhus  thought  his 
own  claims  better  than  those  of  his  old  friend,  and  joined  a  general 
league  against  him.  In  287  b.o.  Demetrius  was  overthrown ;  and 
whfle  Lysimachua  took  posaesMon  of  the  eastern  part  of  Macedof,  * 
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the  westurn  provinces  were  ceded  to  the  joang  and  enterprinng 
sovereign  of  Epinu.  But  Pyrrttos  did  not  long  rettun  this  much- 
coveted  prize.  The  MacedoDians  preferred  L;siin»chtis  as  their 
king;  and,  after  a  seven  months'  reign,  Pj-rrhus  nas  again  driven 
across  the  mountains  into  Epims  (b.c.  287).  For  the  next  few 
years  he  lived  at  peaco ;  built  Ambracia  as  a  new  capital  of  his 
dominions,  and  reigned  there  in  security  and  munificence.  Ho 
was  in  th^  prime  of  life,  handsome  in  person,  happy  in  temper, 
popular  from  his  frankneaa  and  generosity,  and  reputed  to  he  a 
skuful  soldier.  But  neither  his  nature  nor  his  restless  youth 
had  fitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  happy  tranquillity.  He  had 
married  as  his  second  wife  the  daughter  of  A^thocles  of  Syra- 
cnso;  the  exploits  of  that  remarkable  man  fired  his  sonl ;  ho 
temembered  that  Alcibiados,  that  Alexander,  that  every  Greek 
conqaeror  had  looked  to  the  West  as  a  new  scene  for  enter- 
prise and  triumph ;  and  be  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  Italian  envoys.  After  defeating  the  Romans  and  Cartha* 
ginians,  he  might  return  as  king  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  dictate  terms  to  the  exhausted  monarchs  of  Macedon  and 
Asia.  These  had  been  the  dreams  of  less  romantic  persons  than 
himself. 

§  2.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  281  n.c.  that  bo  left  Bpirus 
wim  a  force  of  about  20,000  foot,  and  4000  or  5000  hone,  leather 
with  a  squadron  of  20  elephanla,  held  by  the  Greeks  of  that  time 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete  armament.  On  the  passage 
his  ships  were  scattered  by  a  storm,  but  eventually  they  all 
reached  Tarentum  in  safety.  His  iniantry  was  in  |Art  supplied  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  new  King  of  Macedon.  His  cavahy  were 
Thessalian,  the  best  in  Greece.  U  was  a  small  army  for  the  execu- 
tion of  designs  so  vast  But  he  trusted  to  the  promises  of  the 
Lncanians  and  Samnites  ;  and  he  also  intended  to  make  the 
Tarentines  into  soldiers.  Ko  sooner  had  he  landed  than  this 
people  found  how  true  were  the  words  ot  their  fellow-citizen. 
They  had  meant  him  to  fight  their  battles,  like  his  kinsman, 
Alexander  of  Molossus;  but  he  resolved  that  they  also  should 
fight  his  battles.  He  shut  up  the  theatres  and  other  places  of 
public  amosement ;  closed  the  democratic  clubs ;  put  some  dema- 
gogues to  death,  and  banished  otJiers;  and  ordered  all  citizens  of 
military  age  to  be  drilled  for  the  phalanx.  The  indolent  popu- 
lace murmared,  but  in  vun.  The  horse  had  taken  a  rider  on  bis 
back  to  avenge  bim  on  the  stag,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
shake  bim  o£ 

§  3.  With  the  early  spring  the  Romans  took  the  field.    H. 

Coruncanias,  plebeian  Consul  for  the  year  280,  commanded  agunst 

'  the  Etnirians,  with  orders  to  make  a  peace  if  posrable.  P.  Vuerius 
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LraTinos,  his  patrician  colleague,  was  to  march  through  LacaDia, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  Lucanians  from  joining  the  £ing ;  while 
.^Imiliua,  Consul  of  the  former  year,  was  stationed  at  Venneia,  to 
hold  the  Samnitea  and  Apulians  in  check.  A  Campanian  legion, 
composed  of  Mamertines,  commanded  by  Decius  Jubellius,  an 
officer  of  their  own  choosing,  occupied  Rbegium,  in  order  (we  may 
sappose)  to  intercept  communication  tfota  Sicily. 

The  army  with  which  Pyrrbus  advanced  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  TareutoiD,  to  encounter  Laavinos,  is  said  to  have  been 
inferior  to  that  of  the  'Consul.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
latter  had  not  only  his  own  two  legions,  but  also  a  third  legion, 
nnder  the  command  of  a  Frtetor.  These  three,  together  with 
the  allies,  would  amount  to  aboot  80,000  foot,  and  the  cavalry 
might  be  4000.  Bnt  this  arm  was  in  quality. very  inferior  to  the 
Thessalian  horse  of  the  king;  and  when  we  take  the  elephants 
into  account,  it  is  difficnlt  to  understand  how  Pyrrhus'  array, 
which  most  have  been  increased  by  Tarentine  levies,  though  none 
of  the  Italians  had  yet  joined,  coald  have  been  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  rather  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Senate 
should  not  have  sent  both  Consuls  against  so  formidable  an 
antagonist,  relying  on  a  prestorian  army  to  keep  the  Etruscans  in 
check. 

g  4.  As  the  king  moved  along  the  coast  from  Heraclea  he  came 
in  view  of  the  Roman  army,  encamped  on  tho  right  bank  of  the 
little  river  Siris.  His  practised  eye  was  at  once  struck  by  the 
militaiT  order  of  tho  enemy's  camp.  And  when  he  saw  them 
cross  the  broad  but  shallow  stream  in  the  face  of  his  own  army, 
and  form  their  line  before  he  could  close  with  them,  he  remarked, 
"  In  war,  at  least,  these  barbarians  are  no  way  barbarous." 

And  now  for  the  first  time  the  Roman  Legions  had  to  stand 
the  shock  of  the  Greek  Pbalanx.  The  tactics  of  tho  two  armies 
were  wholly  dificrent  The  Roman  army  had  undei^ne  no 
essential  change  since  we  had  occasion  to  describe  its  order  in 
the  great  Latm  war.*  Each  soldier  stood  free  of  his  right  and 
left  hand  man.  When  all  had  discharged  their  pila  they  then 
came  to  cloee.  quarters  with  their  short  strong  swords,  and  large 
oblong  shields,  each  man  fighting  separately.  But  the  Epirots 
form^  two  great  columns,  called  tho  Phalanxes,  in  which  each 
man  stood  close  to  his  fellow,  so  that  half  his  body  was  covered 
by  his  rightrhand  man's  shield.  They  were  drawn  up  sixteen 
deep,  and  their  long  pikes,  called  sariseee,  bristled  so  thickly  in 
fron^  that  the  line  was  impenetrable  unless  a  gap  could  be  made 
in  the  firont  ranks.    They  acted  mechiraically,  by  weight.    If 

«  Ub^X  XX.  g  5. 
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they  were  ouco  brokea  Uiey  were  almost  defenceless.     Level 
ground,  therefoce,  was  ueccesary  to  their  effective  action. 

Fyirhus  had  secured  this  last-named  advantage :  the  plain  of 
Heraclea  was  well  adapted  for  the  regular  movemeot  of  the 
phalanxes,  aa  well  as  for  that  of  his  cav^ry  and  elephants.  The 
action  began  by  the  Roman  cavalrv  crossing  the  Siris,  and  driving 
back  a  squadron  of  the  Hessalian  horse,  the  remainder  of  which, 
with  the  elephants,  were  yet  in  rear.  The  main  body  of  the 
Romaos,  inspirited  by  this  BaccesB,  followed  acros§  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  assail  the  pnalanxea.  Bat  they  conld  make  no  impres- 
sion on  these  solid  masses ;  the  Frincipes  t«ok  the  place  of  the 
Hastati,  and  the  Triarii  succeeded  to  the  Frincipes,  in  vain.  Ltevi- 
nus  then  ordered  up  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  phatanies  in  flank. 
Bat  ther  were  met  by  the  whole  body  of  Thessalian  horse,  sup- 
ported by  the  elephaats.  The  Romans  had  never  before  seen 
these  monstrous  animals,  which  in  their  ignorance  tbey  called 
"Lacanian  oicn;"  their  horses  would  not  &ce  them,  and  galloped 
back  affrighted  among  the  infantry.  Fyrrhns  now  led  the  whole 
line  forward,  and  the  rout  was  general.  The  Romans  were  driven 
back  across  the  Siris,  and  did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp. 
Yet  they  soon  rallied,  and  retired  in  good  order  into  Apulia, 
where  Venusia  was  ready  to  receive  them.  It  was  now  seen  with 
what  judgment  the  Senate  had  occupied  that  place  with  a  large 
Colony, 

g  5.  The  victory  of  Heraclea  was  gained  at  a  heavy  loss.  Fyrr- 
hns now  rightly  estimated  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  bad  a 
soldier's  eye.  When  he  visited  the  field  of  battle  next  day,  and 
saw  every  Roman  corpse  with  its  wounds  in  front,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  If  these  were  my  soldiers,  or  if  I  were  their  general,  we  should 
conquer  the  world."  When  he  offered  in  the  temple  of  Jove  at 
Tarentum  a  portion  of  the  spoils  taken  aft«r  the  battle,  he  placed 
on  them  the  followiag  inscription : — 
"  Those  who  had  ne'er  been  nuquished  yet,  great  Pather  of  OlyiDpas, 

nMMe  have  I  vanquished  in  the  fl^it,  aai  they  have  vanquiahed  me."* 
And  when  he   was  asked   why  he   spoke   thus,   he  answered; 
"  AnoUier  victory  like  tiiis  will  send  me  without  a  man  back  to 
Epims," 

§  6.  The  battle  of  Heraclea,  however,  encouraged  the  Greek 

cities  of  Locn  and   Rhegium  to   throw  off  the   Roman   yoke. 

Locri  joined  Fyrrhus ;  but  Decius  Jabellius,  with  his  Campanian 

soldiers,  declared  themselves  independent,  and  seiced  Rhegiam 

*  TliB  lines  qnoted  bj  Orodu^  iv.  1,  are,  no  doubt,  thooe  of  Eonlu^  a 

'  "  n  of  the  Mlf^nal  Oreek  :— 

"  Qui  inte  hae  invkti  ftaere  viri,  Pater  uptime  OlTmpI, 
Ho*  ego  in  pngni  vici    *    *,  victCiBqae  sum  ti)  tsdem." 
11 
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for  themselves,  as  their  brethren  the  UamertiDCs  had  seized  Mes- 
saoa  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits.  But,  above  all,  the  battle 
of  Ueraclea  left  the  ground  open  for  the  Lucanians  and  Samoites 
to  join  the  king ;  and  he  advanced  into  Samnium  to  claim  the 
fdlfilment  of  their  promises.  But  as  he  advanced  he  was  strack 
by  the  fewness  of  the  men,  and  the  desolate  condidon  of  the  whole 
country;  and  he  bitterly  reproached  the  Italians  with  deceiving 
him.  The  battle  which  had  jnst  been  fonght  taught  him  how  foi^ 
midable  was  tiie  foe  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  what  he  now  saw 
showed  him  how  mnch  he  most  trust  to  his  own  resources.  He 
resolved  therefore  to  end  the  war  at  once  by  negotiaUng  an  advan- 
tageous peace,  while  he  himself  advanced  slowly  to  support  his 
negotiations  by  the  show  of  force. 

§  7.  The  person  employed  in  this  n^otiation  was  Cineas,  a 
name  only  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Fyrrhus  himself.  lie  was 
a  ThesstUian  Greek,  famous  for  his  eloquence,  bnt  still  more 
&mouB  for  his  diplomatic  skill.  He  served  Pyrrhus  as  minister  at 
home  and  ambassador  abroad.  "The  tongue  of  Cineas,"  Pyrrhus 
used  to  say,  "had  won  him  more  battles  than  his  own  sword." 
So  qnick  was  his  perception,  and  so  excellent  his  memory,  that 
he  had  hardly  arrived  in  Rome  when  he  could  call  every  Senator 
hy  his  name,  and  address  every  one  according  to  his  character. 
Tha  t«rms  he  had  to  offer  were  stringent ;  for  Fyrrhus  required 
that  all  Greek  cities  should  be  left  free,  and  that  all  the  places  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Samnites,  Apulians,  and  his  other  allies, 
should  be  restored.  Yet  the  skill  of  Cineas  would  have  persuaded 
the  Senate  to  submit  to  these  terms  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  man. 
This  was  Appius  Claudios  the  Censor.  He  was  now  in  extreme 
old  age;  he  had  been  blind  for  many  years,  and  had  long  ceased 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  But  now,  when  he  heara  of  the 
proposed  surrender,  he  caused  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the 
senate-bouse  by  his  four  sous  and  his  five  sons-in-law,  and  tiiere, 
with  the  authoritative  eloquence  of  an  oracle,  he  confirmed  the 
wavering  spirits  of  the  Fathers,  and  dictated  the  only  answer 
worthy  of  Rome, — that  she  would  not  treat  of  peace  with  Pyrrhua 
till  he  had  quitted  die  shores  of  Italy.  The  dying  patriotum  of 
A{)pius  covers  the  multitude  of  arbitrary  acts  of  which  he  was 
guilty  in  hb  Censorship. 

§  8.  Cineas  returned  to  Pyrrhua,  baffled  and  without  hope. 
He  told  his  master,  that "  to  fi^t  with  the  Roman  People  was 
like  fighting  with  the  hydra ;"  he  declared  that  "  the  City  was  as 
a  temple  of  the  gods,  and  the  Senate  an  assembly  of  kings."  But 
the  king  resolved  to  try  what  effect  might  be  produced  by  the 
presence  of  his  army  in  Latium.  He  passed  rapidly  through 
Campania,  leaving  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  Samnites,  and  m- 
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.  vanced  upon  Rome  by  tbe  upper  or  Latin  road.  He  took  the 
colooy  of  Fre^llm  by  storm;  he  received  the  willing  Bubmia- 
non  of  Anagnia,  the  capital  of  the  Ilemicans,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  impregnable  citadd  of  Pnenextb,  for  both  the  Hemicans 
and  the  Pi^nestines  were  only  half  Roman  cTtizenB ;  they  bore 
the  borthens  withont  enjoying  the  pr)Til«^e8,  and  were  therefore 
glad  to  welcome  a  chance  of  liberty.  He  then  advanced  six 
miles  beyond  Pnenest^  within  eighteen  miles  of  Rome.  Bat 
here  his  course  was  stayed.  There  were  no  signs  of  defection 
-among  the  bnlk  of  the  Latins,  or  Volscians,  or  (^mpanians,  who 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Tribes  and  enjoyed  the  fall  honours 
of  R<Hnan  citizenship.  H.  Coruncanius,  afterwards  Chief  Fontifi^ 
and  now  Oonsal,  was  himself  a  Latin  of  Tuscnlum.  "What  he 
had  now  gained  all  might  hope  for. 

'nie  situation  of  Pyrrhns  now  became  perilous.  Corancanins 
himself  had  jnst  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Etroscans,  and  his 
army  was  free  to  act  in  front  of  Rome ;  Lterinns  had  recruited 
bis  shattered  army  and  was  coming  np  in  rear;  his  own  army 
was,  except  the  Epirotcs,  ilt-disciplined  and  disorderly,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  close  the  campaign  and  retire  into  win- 
ter quarters  at  Tarentnm. 

g  9.  This  winter  is  fiimous  for  the  embassy  of  C.  Fabricins,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Senate  with  two  other  Consnlars  to  propose  an 
interchange  of  prisoners.  The  character  and  habits  of  Fabriciug 
resembled  those  of  Cnrius.  He  lived  in  frugal  simplicity  npon  his 
own  fitrm,  and  was  hononred  by  his  countrymen  for  hia  infleziblo 
uprightness.  He  was  somewhat  younger  than  GarioB,  and  seems 
to  have  been  less  rough  in  manners  and  more  gentle  in  dispo- 
ution.  The  stories  are  welt  known  which  tell  how  Fyr^ns 
practised  npon  bis  capidity  by  offering  him  gold,  and  upon  his 
fears  by  conceding  an  elephant  behind  the  curtains  of  the  royal 
tent,  which,  upon  a  given  signal,  waved  its  trunk  over  his  head  ; 
and  how  Fabricins  cahnly  refused  the  bribe,  and  looked  with  un- 
moved eye  upon  the  threatening  monster.  Pyrriiua,  it  ia  said, 
so  admired  the  bearins  of  the  Roman  that  he  wished  him  to 
enter  into  his  service  Itte  Cineas,  an  offer  which,  to  a  Roman 
ear,  coutd  convey  nothing  bnt  insult  He  refused  to  give  up 
any  Roman  citdzeos  whom  he  had  taken,  unless  the  Senate  would 
make  peace  npon  the  terms  proposed  through  Cineas:  but  he 
gave  his  prisoners  leave  to  return  home  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember to  partake  in  the  joviality  of  the  Satnrnalia,  if  they 
would  pledge  their  word  of  oononr  to  return.  His  confidence 
WM  not  misplaced.  The  prisoners  nsed  every  effort  to  procure 
peace;  but  the  Senate  renuuned  firm,  and  ordered  every  man,  undw 
penalty  of  death,  to  return  to  Tarentum  by  the  appointed  day. 
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g  10.  Hostilities  were  renewed  nert  yew.  The  new  Coneuls 
were  F.  Sulpicius  for  the  PatriciuiB,  and  P.  Decius  Mns,  son  and 
grandeou  of  thoM  illiutrioaB  FJebeians  who  bore  the  same  name, 
and  bad  devoted  themselves  to  death  beneath  Vesavios  and  at 
Sentinam.  Since  peace  was  now  concluded  with  the  Etrus- 
cans, both  Consols  ted  their  annies  into  Apulia,  where  Pjrrhus 
had  already  taken  the  field.  He  was  anxious  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Colonies  of  Vennsia  and  Luceria,  so  that  the 
Romans  might  be  forced  to  <^it  that  country  and  leave  him 
master  of  aS  Southern  Ital^.  But  he  &iled.  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  details  of  the  campaign  till  we  find  the  Consola  strongly 
encamped  on  the  hills  which  command  the  plain  of  Apntian 
Asculum.*  Here  Pyrrhus  encountered  them.  After  some 
skilfid  manceuvring  he  drew  the  Romans  down  into  the  plain, 
where  his  phalanx  and  cavalry  could  act  fircely.  He  placed 
the  Tarentines  in  the  centre,  tne  Italian  allies  on  his  left  wine, 
and  bis  Epirotes  and  Macedonians  in  phalanx  on  the  right ;  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  he  kept  in  reserve.  What  success  the 
Roman  Legions  had  against  the  Tarentines  and  Italians  we  know 
not,  but  they  wssted  their  strength  upon  the  phalanxes.  Again 
and  again  they  charged  that  iron  wijl  with  unavailing  bravery. 
At  length,  when  they  were  well  nigh  exhausted,  Pyrrhus  brought 
np  his  cavalry  and  elephants,  as  at  Heraclca,  and  the  Romans 
were  broken.  Sut  this  time  they  made  good  their  retreat  to 
their  entrenched  camp,  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 

Eorsue  them.  He  had  little  confidence  in  his  Italian  allies,  who 
ated  the  Greeks  even  more  than  they  hated  the  Romans,  and 
gave  signal  proof  of  theirperfidy  by  plundering  Ihe  king's  camp 
while  he  was  in  action.  Tne  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy.  The 
second  victory  was  now  won;  but  the  king's  saying  was  fast 
being  fulfilled  In  these  two  battles  he  had  tost  many  of  his 
chief  officers  and  a  great  number  of  the  Epirotes,  the  only  troops 
on  whom  he  could  rely.    He  dared  not  advance. 

When  he  returned  to  Tareutum  news  awaited  him  which  dis- 
pirited him  still  more.  The  Romans,  he  heard,  had  concluded  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Carthage,  so  that  the  superiority  of  Taren- 
tnm  at  sea  would  be  lost;!  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  had  pro- 
mised him  fresh  troops  from  Macedon,  had  been  slain  by  the 
Oaals,  and  these  barWians  were  threatening  to  overrun  the 
whole  of  Greece.l 

§  11.  Under  these  circumstances  he  seized  the  first  occasion 
of  making  peace  with  Rome.     This  was  afibrded  early  in  the 

*  Odierwise  called  Apoloni,  now  AseoU  di  Satriaoo.  lliis  town  most  mt 
be  confinnided  w^  Aamloni  (AkoU)  in  Pkenum. 

f  PolTb.  iiL  as.  }  See  above^  Ctivpt  sir.  §  3. 
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next  year  by  a  commnnication  he  received  from  tne  new  Conenls 
Q.  j£iiiiliu3  and  C.  Fabricias.  They  sent  to  ffve  him  notice 
that  his  physician  or  cup-bearer  (the  accounts  vary)  had  offered 
to  take  Dim  off  by  poison.  Pyrrhus  returned  his  wannest 
thanks,  sent  back  all  his  prisoners  fresh-clothed  and  wiAoat 
ransom,  and  told  his  allies  he  shonld  accept  an  invitation  he  had 
just  received  to  take  the  command  of  a  Sicilian-Greek  army 
Bgaiost  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  Accordingly  he  sailed 
from  Locri  to  Sicily,  evadingthe  Ciulhaginian  fleet  which  had 
been  lying  in  wait  tor  him.  He  left  the  Italians  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Homsna,  but  Milo  still  kept  bold  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum, 
and  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  remuned  in  garrison  at  Locri. 

He  had  been  a  little  more  than  two  years  in  Itair,  for  he  camo 
at  the  end  of  the  year  261  b.c.  and  departed  early  m  276  :  he  re- 
turned towards  the  close  of  270,  so  that  bia  stay  in  Sicily  was 
about  two  years  and  a  half.  The  events  of  this  period  may  be 
retT  briefly  sammed  up. 

§  12.  The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  continned  a  sort  of  partisan 
war&re  t^inst  Rome,  in  which,  though  the  Consuls  were  ho- 
noured with  triumphs,  no  very  signal  advantagee  seem  to  have 
been  gained.  The  Romans  no  donbt  took  Mck  the  places  on 
the  Latin  road  which  had  submitted  to  the  king ;  they  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  Locri,  and  utterly  desb^yed  the  ancient 
city  of  Croton,  but  they  &iled  to  take  Rhc^um,  which  was 
stoutly  maintained  by  Decins  Jubellius  and  his  CampaniaoB 
against  Pyrrhus  and  Romans  alike.  Meanwhile  Pyrihus  was 
puisning  a  career  of  brilliant  success  in  Sicily.  He  confined  the 
Mamertmes  within  the  walls  of  Messana,  and  in  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign drove  the  Carth^nians  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  island. 
At  length,  in  an  evil  boar  and  by  the  advice  of  evil  coansellors, 
he  undertook  the  siege  of  Lilybnum,  a  place  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  made  almost  impregnable.  He  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  si^;e,  and  with  this  first  reverse  of  fortune  be  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  fickle  Greek  allies.  Before  this  also  death  had 
deprived  him  of  the  services  of  Cineas.  Left  to  himself  he 
was  guilty  of  many  harsh  and  arbitraiy  acta,  which  proceeded 
rather  from  impatience  and  disappointment  than  fh>m  a  cruel 
or  tyrannical  temper.  It  now  became  clear  that  he  could  hold 
Sicily  no  longer,  and  he  gladly  accepted  a  new  invitation  to  re- 
turn to  Italy. 

§  13.  Accordingly,  late  in  the  year  276  B.C.,  he  set  sail  for 
Tarentum.  Onthe  passage  he  was  intercepted  by  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  and  tost  the  laiger  number  of  his  abips ;  and,  on  Iwding 
between  Rhegium  and  Locri,  be  suffered  further  loes  by  an 
assault  from  the  Campanians,  who  still  held  the  former  city. 
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Yet,  once  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  at  the  hedd  of  a  laive  may, 
compoeed  partiy  of  his  veteran  Epirotea,  and  partly  of  Botdiers  of 
fortane  who  had  followed  him  from  Sicily.  His  first  act  was  to 
aasault  and  recorer  posseeaion  of  Locri;  and  here,  in  extreme 
want  of  money,  be  again  listened  to  ev'il  connsellois,  and  plun- 
dered the  rich  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Froserpne.  The  ships 
that  were  conveying  the  plunder  were  wrecked,  and  Pyntus, 
conscieace-stricken,  restored  all  that  was  saved,  Bnt  the  me- 
mory of  the  deed  haunted  him  :  he  has  recorded  his  belief  that 
this  sacrilegious  act   was  the   cause  of    all  his  future  misfor- 

§  14.  The  Consuls  of  the  next  year  were  L.  Cornelius  Lentnlus 
and  M"  Curius  Deutatus.  On  Curing  depended  the  fortunes  of 
Borne.  The  people  were  much  disheartened,  for  pestilence  wsa 
rafpng.  The  statue  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  had  heen  struck  by 
li^tnins,  and  men's  hearts  were  filled  with  ominous  forebodings. 
When  ttio  Consuls  held  their  levy,  tiie  citizens  aummoned  for 
service  did  not  answer  their  names.  Then  Curius  ordered  the 
ffoods  of  the  first  recusant  to  be  sold,  a  sentence  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  all  political  rights.  This  severe  measure 
had  its  effect,  and  the  required  lepoos  were  made  up. 

§  16,  Lentulus  marched  into  Lucauia,  Curiua  into  Samnium, 
Pyrrhus  choee  the  latter  country  for  the  seat  of  war.  He  foaud 
Cnrins  encamped  above  Beneventum,  and  he  resolved  on  a  night 
attack,  so  as  to  surprise  him  before  he  could  be  joined  by  nis 
colleague.  But  night  attacks  seldom  succeed  :  part  of  the  army 
missed  ita  way,  and  it  was  broad  daylight  before  the  ^irote 
army  appeared  before  the  camp  of  the  Consul  Curias  imme- 
diately drew  out  bis  legions,  and  assaulted  the  enemy  while  they 
were  entangled  in  the  mooutaina.  He  had  instructed  his  archers 
to  shoot  arrows  wrapped  in  burning  tow  at  the  elephants,  and  to 
this  device  is  attributed  the  victory  he  won.  One  of  the  females, 
bearing  the  cries  of  her  young  one,  which  had  been  wounded  in 
this  way,  rushed  furiously  into  the  ranks  of  her  own  men. 
Cnrins  now  brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  foot  and  attacked 
the  disordered  phalanxes :  they  were  broken,  and  became  help- 
less. The  defeat  was  complete :  Pyrrhus  fell  back  at  once  upon 
Tarentum,  and  resolved  to  leave  the  shores  of  Italy.  However, 
he  left  Milo  still  in  the  citadel,  as  if  he  intended  to  retam. 

g  16.  But  the  gloiy  of  his  life  was  ended;  the  two  or  threo 
years  that  remained  of  it  were  passed  in  hopeless  enterprises. 
One  day  he  was  proclumed  King  of  Macedon,  and  the  next  he 
lost  his  kingdom.    Then  he  attacked  ^tarta,  and  nearly  took 

*  'QcKol  atiritillippoc  IvmfUiaittmfiu^iaatypa^ — Dionys.  xiz.  11. 
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it.     Lastly,  he  aseaalted  Aivoa,  and  was  killed  by  a  til«  thiown 
by  B  wom&n  from  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  remorltable  man.  Like  Richard  L  of 
England  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  passed  his  life  in  winning 
battles  without  securinc  any  fraita  of  victory;  and,  like  th^n, 
a  Ufe  passed  in  the  thick  of  danger  was  ended  in  a  petty  w&i  and 
bj  an  unknown  hand.  His  chivolric  disposition  won  him  the 
admiration  even  of  hia  enemies ;  bis  impetuous  temper  and 
impatience  of  misfortune  prevented  him  from  securins  the  con- 
fidence of  bis  friends.  Yet  he  left  a  name  worthy  of  his  great 
ancestiT ;  and  we  part  with  regret  from  the  history  of  his  Italian 
wars,  for  it  ia  the  most  frank  and  generous  conflict  in  which 
Rome  was  ever  engaged. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

niTAL  BiDCCnotr  and  bkttlihznt  op  italt.  (274 — 264  b.c.) 

g  1.  Milo  left  by  PTrrfaoa  ia  Tarentum.  g  3.  Elrutl  leductton  of  SuuitM 
tnd  Italians  (^  South,  §  3.  SarreDdeT  of  Tareutum :  embuay  of  Ptolemy 
Phlladelidiiis  to  Rome,  g  4.  Campanian  soldiera  in  Rbegium  compelled  to 
■mrender ;  their  bte.  %  fi.  Submisaion  of  SalleallDee  and  Uenapiatta : 
Colony  ot  Bnindiuluin.  §  6.  Beduotioa  of  Piceiiiui«  and  Umbruuia.  g  7. 
Of  EtnucauB,  g  8.  Aocount  of  Bettlement  of  Italy :  present  extent  of 
SonuD  Tenitory :  none  bnt  ita  inhabitanta  admitted  to  a  ahare  in  govem- 
nent.  g  9.  Friodples  adopted  in  reguladog  Italy:  leobtion  and  SelT- 
goremment.  g  10.  How  Tsolation  was  produced ;  different  oonditiona  of 
Italian  Towns,  g  11.  Prefectorea.  g  12.  Munidpal  Towna.  g  13.  Colo- 
nies, g  14.  Colonies  of  Bomaa  Qtizena.  %  IS.  I^tin  Coloniea.  g  IS. 
Jds.  LatiL  g  IT.  Free  and  Confederate  States,  g  18.  Constitutions  of 
Italian  Towns,    g  19.  Adndrable  lesults  of  the  systom. 

S  1,  The  departure  of  Pyrrhns  left  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  Rome. 
Vet  Milo,  tbe  king's  lieutenant,  still  held  the  citadel  of  Tarentuni, 
and  none  of  the  nations  who  had  lately  joined  the  Epirote  stan- 
dard anbmitted  witlioat  a  final  stni^le.  Of  this  struggle,  what 
few  particulars  have  sunivcd  shall  be  related,  ths  affairs  of  the 
south  being  taken  first,  and  then  those  of  tbe  north. 
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§  2.  Atfairb  of  thb  SotTH. — The  Ssmnites,  Lacaniuw,  Bmt^ 
tians,  snd  other  tribes  continued  a  kind  of  gnerilla  warfore,  for 
which  their  moautaiDs  afforded  great  lacilitiea.  To  pnt  an  end  to 
this,  in  the  year  272  b.c^  L.  Papirios  Gunor  the  jounfer,  and  Sp. 
CarWlios,  who  bad  been  the  inBtramentB  of  cnuhing  the  SaamitcB 
at  the  cloee  of  the  third  war,  were  i^ain  elected  CodsuIb  t<^ther 
and  sent  southward  with  all  their  legions,  Papirius  invested  Ta- 
rentam ;  and  while  the  lines  were  being  formed,  be  received  the 
subumsion  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians. 

Meanwhile  Carrilius  attacked  the  Samnites  in  their  monntains, 
and  the  scattered  remnants  of  that  brave  people,  deserted  by  all, 
saw  themselves  compelled  to  submit  finally  to  Rome,  after  a 
struggle  of  about  seventy  years,  Tbos  ended  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 

§  3.  The  same  summer  witnessed  the  reduction  of  Tarentom. 
Papirios,  jeatons  of  the  appearance  of  a  Cartbt^nian  fleet  in  the 
golf,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Milo,  by  which  the  £[>irote 
governor  agreed  to  evacnate  the  city  and  leave  it  to  the  will  of 
the  Romans.  Hiis  man  had  ruled  the  Tarentines  like  a  tyrant, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  on  their  part  would  have  gladly  pnr- 
chased  reasonable  terms  fixim  the  consul  by  surrendering  their 
Epirote  governor.  But  they  were  not  allowed  the  choice.  Uilo 
sailed  for  Epirus  with  all  his  men  and  stores,  and  Tarentnm  was 
left  to  itself.  The  aristocratical  party  instantly  seized  the  govern- 
ment, and  made  submission  to  Rome.  They  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue independent,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annoal  tribute  to  the 
conqueror:  but  their  fortifications  were  rased,  their  arsenal  dis- 
mantled, the  fleet  surrendered  to  Bome,  and  a  Roman  garrison 
placed  in  their  citadel. 

The  attention  generally  excited  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  fiulure  of  P3rrrbas  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
273  B.C.  Ptolemy  Philadelpbos,  the  ting's  brother-in-law,  now 
sovereign  of  ^ypt,  sent  amhassadors  to  Rome,  and  entered  into 
alliance  yritk  Rome.  Thus  began  a  friendly  connexion  with  E^jpt 
which  continued  anbroken  to  the  time  of  G»sar. 

J  4.  In  271  B.C.  the  Plebeian  Consul,  C.  Genncins,  was  sent  to 
ice  I>ecius  Jubellins  and  the  Campanian  soldiers,  who  had 
made  themselves  lords  of  Rheginm.  This  able  captain  had  added 
t>  nnmber  of  adventurers  to  his  original  l^pon,  and  was  in  &ct 
head  of  a  military  oligarchy  in  that  city.  But  the  Senate  formed 
a  treaty  with  the  Mamertine  soldiery,  who  had  occupied  Messana 
in  precisetj  the  same  manner,  and  thus  detached  them  from 
alliance  with  tJieir  compatriota :  they  also  secured  supplies  of 
com  from  Hiero,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
cuse on  the  departure  of  Pyrrhns  from  Sicily.     The  Campamans 
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of  Rh^pnm  vera  Hitu  left  to  thetnselTee ;  the  city  vm  taken  by 
assault  and  all  the  Boldiery  put  to  the  sword,  eicept  the  original 
iM^onariea  of  JubelHus,  who  as  burgesses  of  Capua  possessed  some 
ot  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  therefore  reserved  for 
trial  before  the  People  of  Rome.  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
still  survived  ont  of  several  thousands ;  but  they  met  with  no 
m^rcy.  Every  Tribe  voted  that  they  should  be  first  scoui^d  and 
then  beheaded  as  traitors  to  the  Repnbhc  Rhegium  was  restored 
to  the  condition  of  a  Greek  commonity. 

§  S.  A  few  yean  later,  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians  in  the 
heel  of  Italy  Bubmitted  to  the  joint  forces  of  both  Consuls. 
Bmndusiom  and  its  lands  were  ceded  to  Rome ;  and  about  twenty 
years  afterwards  ^44  b.o.)  a  colony  was  planted  there.  Bmndn- 
unm  became  the  Dover  of  Italf ,  as  Dyrrhachium,  on  the  oppoBit« 
Epirot«  coast,  became  the  Calais  of  Greece. 

g  6.  ApfjUbs  of  thi  Nobth.^ — In  tbe  year  2S8  b.c.  both  Con- 
sills  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  Picenians,  who  occupied  the 
coast  land  between  Umbria  and  the  Marruciniana.  Their  chief 
city,  Asculnm,  was  taken  by  storm.  A  portion  of  the  people 
was  transferred  to  that  beautiful  coast  which  lies  between  Uie 
bay  of  Naples  and  the  Silumi,  whera  they  took  the  name  of 
Picentinee. 

Soon  after  (266  b.c.)  Saraina,  the  chief  city  of  the  Umbriana, 
was  taken,  and  all  Umbria  submitted  to  Rome. 

g  1.  It  remuns  to  speak  of  Etmria.  No  community  here  was 
■tiong  enough,  so  &r  as  we  hear,  to  maintain  active  war  against 
RtHue ;  and  the  haughty  Volsinii,  which  had  so  long  resisted  her 
nngle-handed,  was  now  compelled  to  sue  for  succour.  The  ruling 
aristocracy  had  ventored  to  arm  their  seT&,  probably  for  the 
pnrpose  of  a  Roman  war :  but  these  men  had  turned  upon  their 
late  masters,  and  were  now  exercising  a  still  direr  oppression  than 
they  had  suffered.  The  Senate  readily  gave  ear  to  a  call  for  as- 
BtBtance  from  the  Volsinian  lords ;  and  (in  the  year  265  b.o.)  Q. 
Fabins  Onrges,  son  of  old  Fabius  Maximns,  invested  the  city.  He 
was  slain  m  a  sally  made  by  the  Etruscan  serfe,  who  were,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  surrender  soon  after.  The  Romans  treated  the 
city  as  iawfiilly^ott«n  booty.  The  old  Etruscan  town  on  the  bill- 
top,  with  its  polygonal  walls,  was  destroyed ;  its  2000  statues  and 
other  works  of  art  were  transferred  to  Rome ;  a  new  town  was 
fonnded  on  the  low  ground,  which  in  the  modernised  name  of 
Bolsena  still  preserves  the  memory  of  its  ancient  fame.  After  the 
&I1  of  Vulsinii,  all  the  Etruscan  communities,  which  (like  Arre- 
tiumj  wera  not  already  in  alliance  with  Rome,  made  formal  sub- 
mission ;  and  Etruria,  like  every  other  district  of  Romw  Italy, 
awaited  the  will  of  the  conquering  city  of  the  Tiber. 
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§  8.  We  must  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  government  bo  ordered  the  noble  dominions  of  which 
they  were  now  mastera,  that  for  many  yean  at  least  absolute 
tranquilUty  prevailed.  We  have  no  definite  accoaut  of  the 
orgajueation  by  which  theae  results  were  obtained  ;  but  by 
putting  together  incidental  facta  which  are  handed  down  wita 
respect  to  varioua  commnnities,  a  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of 
their  system  may  be  obtained. 

To  conceive  of  ancient  Kome  as  the  capital  of  Italy  in  the 
same  sense  that  London  is  the  capital  of  fiDglaud  or  Paris  of 
France  would  be  a  great  mistake.  London  and  Paris  are  the 
chief  cities  of  their  req>ective  conntriea  only  becanae  they  are 
the  seat  of  govenunent  The  people  of  these  cities  and  their 
snrrounding  districta  have  no  privileges  superior  to  those  of  other 
English  or  French  citizeus.  Bat  the  citr  <^  ancient  Rome,  with 
her  surrounding  territory,  was  a  great  Uoiporate  Body  or  Com- 
munity, holding  soverei^ty  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  which  had 
now  obtained  that  signification  which  we  have  above  noticed,* 
and  comprehended  t£e  whole  Feninaula  &om  the  Macra  aiid 
Rubicon  downwards,  eicept  that  the  territory  lately  token  from 
the  Senonian  Gaula  was  for  some  years  later  termed  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ariminum.  The  Roman  territory  itself  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Republic,  conusted  (as  we  have  seen)  of  twenty-one 
l^ribea  or  Wards.  Before  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
theae  Tribes  had  been  successively  increased  to  three-and-thirty. 
Theae  Tribes  included  a  district  beyond  the  Tiber  stretching 
somewhat  tnrther  than  Veii ;  a  portion  of  the  Sabine  ana 
./£qaian  territory  beyond  the  Anio ;  with  part  of  Latinm,  part 
of  the  Tolscian  country,  and  the  coast-land  as  tar  as  the  Liris, 
soQthward.  None  but  persons  enrolled  on  the  lista  of  these 
Tribes  had  a  vote  in  the  Popular  Assemblies  or  any  share  in  tbe 
government  and  legislation  of  the  City.  The  Latin  Cities  not  in- 
duded  in  tlie  Trib^  and  all  the  Italian  Commnnities,  were  subject 
to  Rome,  but  had  no  share  in  her  political  franchise. 

g  9.  The  principles  on  which  the  Italian  nations  were  so 
sebUed  as  to  remain  the  peaceable  subjects  of  Rome  were  these. 
First,  they  were  broken  up  and  divided  as  mach  as  possible  ; 
secondly,  they  were  allowed,  with  little  exception,  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  The  Ibolatiok  enforced  by  Rome  prevented 
them  from  combining  against  her.  The  Sblf-kiovkiuimekt  granted 
by  Rome  made  them  bear  her  supremacy  with  contenbnent. 

§  10.  The  arts  by  which  Isolation  was  produced  we  have  seen 
lUt   in   full   practice   at   the   aettlement  of  Latinm   fifty  years 

fore.f  The  same  plan  was  pursued  with  the  difiereot  lulian 
Cliept  i  S  3.  t  Sw  t>el(nr,  5  11. 
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nations.  Those  which  submitted  with  a  good  grace  nere  treated 
leniently.  Those  which  resisted  stubbornly  were  weakened  by 
the  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  by  the  settlement  of  colonies 
in  their  priccipal  towns.  The  Frentanians  are  the  best  example 
of  the  milder  treatment ;  the  Samnites  afford  the  most-  notable 
instance  of  the  more  harsh. 

The  work  of  Isolation  was  promoted  partly  by  the  long  and 
narrow  sh^e  and  the  central  mountain  range,  which  still  makes 
a  central  government  so  difficult,  and  still  renders  it  easy  for 
many  states  to  maintain  a  separate  existence,  but  jMitly  also  bv 
a  sentiment  common  to  most  of  the  Italian  nations,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Greece.  They  r^arded  a  free  man,  not  as 
one  of  a  Nation,  but  as  the  member  of  a  Civic  Community. 
Every  one  regarded  his  first  duties  as  owed  to  his  own  City, 
and  not  te  his  Nation.  Their  City  was  their  Country.  They 
addressed  one  another  not  as  fetlow-coontr^en,  but  as  fellow- 
citizens.  Rome  herself  wag  the  noblest  specmien  of  this  form  of 
society.  And  the  settlement  which  she  adopted  throughout  Italy 
took  advantage  of  this  prevailing  rule,  and  perpetuated  it 

Not  only  were  the  Italians  split  up  into  civic  conunnnitiee, 
but  these  communities  were  themselves  placed  in  very  different 
conditions.  The  common  division  of  the  Italian  communities, 
aa  estnbliahed  by  the  Roman  Government,  is  threefold — Pre- 
fectures, Municipal  Towns,  and  Colonies.  In  each  of  these  threo 
classes,  many  subordinate  differences  existed.  Yet  there  were 
certain  broad  distinctions  which  justify  tliis  division ;  and  they 
shall  now  be  described  briefly  in  their  order. 

g  11.  pBBFKCTOREa.  We  will  begin  with  these,  because,  though 
they  may  be  r^arded  as  exceptions,  they  are  examples  of  t^e 
simplest  form  under  which  Italian  cities  subject  to  Rome  present 
themselves. 

The  Prefectures  are  exceptional,  because  they  did  not  enjoy  the 
right  of  Self-government,  but  were  under  the  role  of  Prefects ; 
that  is,  of  Roman  governors  annually  nominated  bv  the  Prater 
of  the  City.  All  lawsnita  were  tried  in  the  Prefect  s  court ;  and 
the  inhabitanto  of  the  Prefecture  were  restored  by  the  Roman 
Ceusor,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  all  the  burthens  and  duties  of  Roman 
citizens,  without  enjoying  any  of  tbeir  pHvil^es. 

This  condition  was  called  the  Gmnte  Franchise,  because  the 
town  of  C»r6,  in  Lower  Etruria,  was  the  first  community  placed 
in  diis  dependent  position.*  Amid  the  terror  of  the  Gallic 
invasion,  Cffir4  had  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  priests  and 
•acred  things,  and  women  and  children  of  the  Romans,  and  had 

*  Caiite  cera  (Ugoi,  Horat  L  ^istoL  G.  63 ;  cC  GoUiua,  xtL  l.l 
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been  rewarded  by  a  treat?  of  equal  alliance.  But  at  a  later 
period  she  joined  other  Etruscan  communitiea  in  war  against 
Rome,*  ana  it  was  on  her  sabmiBsion,  probabl}',  that  abe  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Frefectnre.  Capua  afterwards 
became  a  notable  instance  of  a  similar  change.  She  also,  during 
the  Samnite  wars  and  afterwards,  enjoyed  a  state  of  perfect 
equality  in  respect  to  Rome.  The  troops  which  she  supplied  in 
virtue  of  the  alliance  between  her  and  Rome  formed  a  separate 
legion,  and  were  commanded  by  officers  of  her  own,  as  appeared 
in  the  case  of  Decius  Jubellius.  But  in  the  Hannibalic  war  she 
joined  the  Carthaginian  conqueror;  and  when  Rome  r^ained 
the  ascendancy,  she  was  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  Pre- 
fecture f 

§  12.  Municipal  Towno.  At  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
these  were  Communities  bound  to  Rome  by  treaties  of  alliance 
varying  in  specific  t^rma,  but  framed  on  a  general  principle  with 
respect  to  burthens  and  privil^ea.  Their  borthens  consisted  in 
fumiBhiug  certain  contingents  of  troops,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  provide  with  pay  and  equipments  while  on  service, 
orovisions  being  found  by  the  Komans.J  Their  privilejjea  con- 
sisted in  freedom  from  all  other  taxes,  and  in  possessing  m  more 
or  leas  completeness  the  right  of  Self-government.  This  con- 
dition was  secured  by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which,  nominally  at 
least,  placed  the  Municipal  community  ou  a  footing  of  equality 
with  Rome;  though  sometimes  this  treaty  was  imposed  by 
Rome  without  consulting  the  will  of  the  other  Community.| 
Thus  tiiere  was,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  diversity  of  condition 
among  the  Municipia.  Some  regarded  their  alliance  as  a  boon, 
others  looked  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  subjection.  In  the  former 
condition  were  Cnre  and  Capoa  before  uiey  were  made  Prefec- 
tures ;  in  the  latter  condition  was  Volaiuii  and  the  other  Etnu- 
can  Cities. 

The  Municipal  Towns,  then,  were  exempt  from  all  tribute  or 
toll  payable  to  Rome,  except  military  service.  They  enjoyed  tho 
nzht  of  Self-government,  and  administered  their  own  laws. 
Tney  also  were  allowed  to  exercise  the  Civil  or  Private  rights  of 

•  Ch^  ivill.  S  1. 

t  The  Prefectures  oTwbicb  we  liesr  are  :-^),  Ai  dvnpatua;  Capoa,  Cunue, 
Casilinani,  Yoltumum,  Litemuoi,  Puteolt,  Ac^ne,  Sueasula,  Atella,  Calatia, 
Fundi,  Ponnis ;  (2),  in  Brario .-  dert,  Satuniia ;  (31  in  jSSiniiiiiim ;  Vana- 
fnUD,  AlJIte;  (4),  m  &e  Yoltcian  load:  Ar|dnnai,  Privemmni  (G),  in  the 
Smaam:  Au^mik  Fradno;  (6),  in  On  Sabiaa:  SeaU,  Nunia. 

t  Polyb.  vi.  39,  p  16. 

I  Hence  tbe  distinction  betweeu  Oiviiaia  Fiderata  and  Civitaia  LOera. 
All  Federate  CouiinQDitieB  w«re  free,  but  not  all  Free  ComoiniiiUes  were 
IMwata, 
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Boman  <^tjiens ;  but  none,  without  special  grant,  had  any  power 
of  obttuning  the  Political  or  Public  Rights.  In  some  cases  even 
the  Private  Rights  were  withheld,  as  trom  the  greater  put  of  the 
Latin  communities  after  the  war  of  338  n.c^  wuen  the  citizens  of 
each  Community  were  for  a  time  forbidden  to  form  contracts  of 
marriage  or  commerce  with  Itoman  citizens  or  with  their  neigh- 
boars.  They  stood  to  Rome  and  to  the  rest  of  Italy  much  in  ue 
same  conditioD  as  the  Plebeians  to  the  Patricians  before  the  Can- 
uleian  law.  But  these  prohibitions  were  g^radualiy  and  silently 
removed.  Municipal  Towns  were  often  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  the 
Boman  franchise,  more  or  lees  completely,  while  ^oee  which 
offended  were  depressed  to  the  condition  of  Prefectures. 

At  length,  by  the  Julian  and  other  Lawa,  (s.c.  90),  of  which  we 
shall  sp^  iu  its  proper  place,  all  the  Municipal  Towns  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  the  Colomea,  received  the  full  Boman  franchise;  and 
hence  arose  the  common  conception  of  a  Municipal  Town,  that  is, 
a  Community  of  which  the  citizens  are  memben  of  the  whole 
nation,  all  possessing  the  same  rights,  and  subject  to  the  same 
burthens,  but  retaining  the  administration  of  law  and  government 
in  all  local  matters  which  concern  not  the  nation  at  large.  But 
the  Municipal  Towns  of  Italy,  before  the  Julian  law,  were  hardly 
members  of  a  nation  at  all.  Their  citizens  had  no  share  in  the 
central  government,  no  votes  iu  tbe  National  Assemblies ;  while 
they  were  exempt  firom  all  taxation,  efCept  that  which  they  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  on  themselves  for  sending  their  contingents 
of  troops  into  the  field ;  and  they  possessed  unfettered  power  of 
self-government,  except  when  a  Roman  Consul  or  Praetor  hap- 
pened to  be  present  in  their  city. 

S  13,  Colonies.  It  is  in  the  Colonial  Towns  that  we  must 
look  for  the  chief  instruments  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Italy. 
Directly  dependent  upon  Borne  for  existence,  they  served  more 
than  aDytbing  to  promote  that  division  of  interests  which  ren- 
dered it  so  difficult  for  Italy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  to  combine  na- 
tionally agaiiut  the  Romau  govemmeuL 

When  we  apeak  or  think  of  Romau  Colonies,  we  must  dismiss 
nil  those  conceptions  of  colonisation  which  are  familiar  to  our 
minds  from  the  practice  either  of  ancient  Greece  or  of  the  mari- 
time states  of  modem  Europe.  Romau  Coloniee  were  not 
Elanted  iu  new  countries  by  adventurers  who  found  their  old 
omes  too  narrow  for  their  want«  or  their  ambition,  and  whose 
bond  of  union  with  the  mother-country  was  rendered  feeble  and 
precarious  b^  difference  of  interest  or  remoteness  of  situation. 
When  the  Romans  planted  a  Colony  ^at  the  time  we  epeak  of 
and  for  more  than  a  century  later),  it  was  always  within  the 
limits  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  and  within  the  walla  of  ancieot 
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cities  whoM  obfitinate  resirtaace  made  it  prudent  to  rettore  them 
to  indqtendence,  and  whose  reduced  condition  rendered  it  possible 
to  place  them  in  the  condition  of  sabjects. 

It  was  a  custom  followed  by  the  Romans,  in  common  nith  the 
Sabellian  nations,  to  amerce  a  conquered  community  of  its  lands, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquering  etato. 
The  lands  thus  confiscated  were  added  to  the  Public  Land,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy,  this 
Public  Land  had  become  very  large  in  extent  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  We  have,  on  several  occasions,  mentioned  that  por- 
tions of  this  land  were  ^propriat«d  to  the  citizens  who  migrated 
from  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  to  become  the  citizens  of  a 
Colony.  Thus  two  purposes  were  served  at  once : — the  poorer 
plebeians  were  raised  to  a  state  of  easy  independence,  and  tlie 
Bovereienty  of  Borne  was  secured  in  remote  districts  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  new  population  devoted  to  her  interests. 

But  these  Cotoniea  were  not  all  of  tho  same  character.  They 
must  be  distinguished  into  two  classes, — the  Colonies  of  Roman 
Citizens,  and  the  Latin  Colonies. 

§  14.  The  Colonies  of  Roman  Citizens  consisted  usually  of  three 
hundred  men  of  approved  military  experience,  who  went  forth  with 
tbeit  families  to  occupy  conquered  cities  of  no  great  magnitude, 
but  which  were  important  as  military  positions,  oeing  usually  on 
the  sea-coast.*  These  three  hundred  iamilies  formed  a  sort  of 
patoician  caste,  while  the  old  inhabitants  sank  into  the  condition 
formerly  occupied  by  the  plebeians  at  Rome.  The  heads  of  these 
families  retained  all  their  ri^ts  as  Roman  citizens,  and  might  re- 
pair to  Rome  to  vote  in  the  Popular  Assemblies.  When  in  early 
Roman  history  we  hear  of  the  revolt  of  a  Colony,  the  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  the  natives  rose  against  the  colonists  and  expelled  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  of  colonists  being  sent  more  than  once  to 
the  same  place,  as  to  Autiom.f 

g  15.  Bat  more  nnmerous  and  more  important  than  these  were 
the  Latin  Colonies,  of  which  there  were  tnirty  in  existence  when 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  Of  these  thirty  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eix  had  been  founded  before  the  close  of  the  year 
263  B.C. 

The  reason  for  the  name  they  bore  was  this.  We  have  seen 
that  a  close  connection  had  subsisted  between  Rome  and  the 
Latin   communities  from  the  earliest  times.     Under  the  later 

•  All  such  wera  called  speciaDr  QAmia  Nmaki. 

f  The  Boman  Coloniee  of  which  we  hear  prevkma  to  1S3  S.C.,  were  AntiiuiL 
Vitelli^  Batricom,  Tenracina,  Caelnum,  in  the  Tolteiait  land;  Mintnnue  ana 
SnneMS,  in  Campania  (396  B.a ) ;  Sena  OallicB,  on  Oie  Ombrian  eoart  (383 
B.a);  Gaatram  Novum,  in  Piemum  (164  B.O.). 
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Kings  Roma  waa  the  head  of  Latinm ;  and  by  Sparias  CassinB 
a  League  was  formed  between  Rome  and  Latium,  which  continaed 
with  a  slij^ht  interruption  till  the  great  Latin  War  of  338  b.c.  So 
long  aa  this  league  lasted,  Rome  on  ■  the  one  aide  and  the  Latin 
Communities  on  the  other  granted  certain  reciprocal  rights  to 
the  citizens  of  each  people.  Latins  enjoyed  all  the  Private  Rights 
of  Roman  citizens  in  Rome  ;  and  Romans  enjoyed  all  the  Private 
Rights  of  the  Latin  citizens  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Latium.*  During 
the  period  of  the  league  a  number  of  Colonies  were  sent  forth,  in 
which  the  settlers  consisted  jointly  of  Romans  and  Latins,  and 
their  uambers  were  not  confined  to  the  small  number  of  three 
hundred,  but  usually  amounted  to  some  thousands.  But  the  citi- 
zens of  these  Latin  Colonies  seem  to  have  had  no  rights  at  Rome, 
except  sach  as  were  possessed  b^  the  allied  Municipal  Towns. 
They  were  therefore  regarded  politically  as  Communities  in  alliance 
with  Rome. 

After  the  Latin  war,  similar  Colonies  still  continued  to  be  sent 
forth ;  Indeed,  these  were  the  Colonies  which  chiefly  relieved  the 
poor  of  the  Roman  territory.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  Colonists 
remtuned  distinct  from  the  old  inhabitants ;  but  generally  both 
were  fused  into  one  body,  like  the  Sabines  and  Latins  at  Rome, 
like  the  Samnites  and  Oacans  in  Capua. 

The  Latin  Colonies,  then,  at  that  time  seem  to  have  been  merely 
Allied  Cities,  bound  like  them  to  furnish  troops  for  the  service  of 
Rome,  aad  holding  their  cities  as  the  friends  of  Rome  is  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  popalBtion.  It  is  to  these  Colonies  that  we  must 
attribute  chiefly  that  tenacious  grasp  which  Rome  was  able  to 
keep  upon  every  district  in  Italy.  The  Volscians  were  overawed 
bv  Fr^lln,  Ponlim,  Interamna,  and  Sora;  the  Campanians  by 
Cale^  Snessa  Anrunca,  and  Cosa ;  the  JGquiaiis  by  Carseoli ;  the 
Marsians  by  Alba  Fncentia  ;  Umbria  by  Narnia  and  Ariminnm; 
the  Picenians  by  Hatria  and  Firmum ;  the  Samnites  by  Saticula, 
Beneventum,  and./f^rnia;  the  Apulians  by  Laceria  and  Venuaia; 
the  Lucanians  by  Posidonia  (afterwards  Piestum).  These  places 
were,  no  doubt,  all  strongly  fortified.  The  ruins  of  massive  walls 
built  with  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  which  crowned  their 
rocky  citadels,  still  remain  iu  many  places,  to  show  that  they  must 
have  presented  most  formidable  obstacles  in  an  age  when  gun- 
powder was  unknown. 

§  16.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  these  Latin  Colonies  are  only 
known  to  us  as  they  are  found  at  a  later  period  of  the  Republic 
under  the  name  of  LatJnitaa,  or  the  Right  of  Latium  (Jus  I^tii). 
This  Right,  at  the  later  time  we  speak  o^  we  know  to  have  con- 
usted  in  the  power  of  obtaining  the  full  Rights  of  a  Roman 
*  Comp^  CTiapt  xi.  §  14. 
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Bnigess,  but  in  a  limited  and  peculiar  manner.  Any  citizen  of  a 
Latin  Community,  whether  one  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Latium  or  a 
Latin  ColonY)  waa  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Rome  and  be  enrolled 
in  one  of  tne  Roman  Tribes,  on  two  conditions :  first,  that  ho 
bad  held  a  magistracy  in  his  native  town ;  secomUr,  that  be  left  a 
representative  o{  bis  family  in  that  native  town.  Thua  was  formed 
that  lai^e  body  of  half-Roman  citizens  throngbont  Italy,  who  are 
so  well  Known  to  readers  of  Livy  nnder  the  appellation  of  "the 
Latin  name."  Socii  et  tiomen  Latinum — the  Allies  and  the  Latin 
Name — was  tbe  technical  expression  for  all  those  Italian  Communi- 
ties, besides  Rome  herself,  who  were  bound  to  enpply  soldiers  for 
her  armies. 

§  IT.  Free  AKn  CoNFsnaBJLTE  States.*  Itwill  beseen.tben, 
that  the  mass  of  the  Italian  Communities  were  in  a  condition  of 
greater  or  less  dependence  upon  Rome, — the  Prefectures  being  in 
a  state  of  absolute  subjection,  the  Colonies  bound  by  ties  of  national 
feeling  and  interest,  the  Municipal  Towns  by  articles  of  alliance 
varying  in  kind.  Besides  these  more  or  less  dependent  communi- 
ties, there  remain  to  be  noticed,  fourthly,  the  Cities  which  remained 
wholly  independent  of  Rome,  but  bound  to  her  by  treaties  of 
Equal  Alliance,  Of  the  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Fnenesto  alono 
were  in  this  condition  ;  in  Campania,  most  of  the  cities,  till,  after 
the  Hannibalic  war,  Capua  and  others  were  reduced  to  tho  con- 
dition of  Prefectures,  while  Nola  and  Nuceria  alone  remained  free ; 
of  the  Hellenic  cities  in  the  south,  Neapolis,  Yelia,  Locri,  Rhegium, 
and  Heraclea  ;  in  TTmbria,  Camerinm ;  in  Btruria,  Iguvium ;  with 
all  the  cities  of  the  Frentani&ns.  But  as  Roman  power  increased, 
most  of  these  communities  were  reduced  to  tbe  condition  of  simple 
municipal  towns. 

§  18.  Whatever  is  known  of  the  internal  constitution  of  these 
various  communities  belongs  to  later  times,  when  by  the  Julian 
Idw  they  bad  all  obtained  the  Roman  fran<^ise,  and  had  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Roman  state.  At  Capua,  indeed,  we  leam 
that  the  government  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate,  with  an 
elective  diief  called  the  HeddiK  Tuticas.f  But  Capua,  as  wc 
have  just  seen,  was,  till  after  211  B.C.,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  independent  city,  and  affords  no  clue  to  assist  us  in 
judging  of  the  rest 

fter©  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  Colonics  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted  similar  to  that  of  Rome  herself.  The 
Colonists  formed  a  kind  of  Patriciate  or  Aristocracy,  and  the 
heads  of  their  leading  families  constituted  a  Senate.  Tliere  were 
two  chief  magistrates  representing  the  Consuls,  to  whom  (in  the 
more  important  towns)  were  added  one  or  two  men  to  fnlfll  the 
•  Clvltatea  Ubene  et  Fedenttte.  t  U^-  'c^''  ^^ ;  ^^^- 1^- 
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duties  of  Censor  and  QuieBtor.*  la  conrse  of  time  similar  con- 
atitutJoQB  were  introduced  into  the  Municipal  Towns  also.  And  it 
is  probable  that  from  the  first  Rome  exerted  her  influence  in  fiivour 
of  an  aristocratic  goreroment. 

§  19.  Thus,  by  placine  the  Italian  Cities  in  every  poeaible  rela- 
tion to  herself^  fiom  real  independence  to  complete  subjection,  and 
by  planting  Colonies,  some  widi  fall  Roman  Rights,  some  with  a 
limited  power  of  obtaining  these  Rights,  Rome  wove  her  net  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Penmsula,  and  covered  every  part  with  its 
entanghng  meshes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  step  in 
this  process  was  taken  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  effect  But 
some  general  plan  there  muat  have  been,  such  as  we  have  summed 
up  in  tiie  words  Isolation  and  Self-government.  The  effects,  at  all 
events,  were  Buch  as  would  have  corresponded  with  the  most  deep- 
]aid  plana  of  policy.  The  campaigns  of  Fyrrhua  took  place  at  a 
time  when  Italy  was  yet  not  wholly  con<]uered.  But  few  cities  of 
importance,  except  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  opened  their  gates 
to  him.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  not  an  Italian  community  took 
advantage  of  the  exhausted  condition  to  which  Rome  was  more 
than  once  reduced.  In  the  Gallic  war  that  followed,  her  allies 
served  her  faithfully.  The  invasion  of  Hannibal  exposed  her  to  a 
pressure  as  severe  as  any  government  ever  underwent  Yet  when 
the  great  General  was  asked  by  his  rivals  at  home,  "Whether  the 
defeat  of  Cannn  had  caused  one  Latin  community  to  desert 
Rome  f'f  he  couM  not  answer  in  the  affirmative.  More  than  this. 
The  mass  of  the  Campaniana,  the  poor  remains  of  the  brave 
Samnite  tribes,  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians,  all  rose  in 
favour  of  the  Carthaginian  invader.  But  in  central  Italy,  where 
the  Roman  government  was  best  known,  not  one  city,  federate 
or  manicipt^  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror;  and  even 
in  the  insurgent  districts  the  Colonies  remained  immoveable 
as  rocks,  upon  which  the  seething  waves  might  lavish  their  utmost 

*  This  was  so  in  later  tiin«e,  at  aU  eventa  Hence  in  some  towns  we  hear 
the  magistiatee  called  Diuamiiri,  in  others  jyttviri,  in  othon  Quatuorciri. 
For  purposes  of  business  tiie  municipal  senates  were  divided  into  committees 
oTteo,  whence  the  membeis  of  tlMse  senates  are  called  Deeuriona. 

f  "  Ecquis  letini  Nominis  Populus  dcfecerit  ad  nos?"— Liv.  zxiiL  12. 
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g  I.  Oood  fortune  of  Some  in  her  mooewve  wan.  %  2.  S^jrisg  of  Pyirboi. 
g  3.  BituMIon  of  Carthage,  g  4.  Origin  and  growth  oT  Carthage,  g  G. 
Her  But^ectt.  §  G.  QoTranmeDt.  g  7.  Anaj.  %  8.  Navj.  g  9.  Her 
attemptB  to  gain  pOMewion  d'  SJcilj.  g  10.  IfamerttMN  of  Hmmiw  and 
HierooTSjncuse:  Mamertinea  Beek  protection  of  Borne,  g  II.  Hieroand 
CanhaginianB  defeated  b^  Bomana.     §  12.  The  Fiiat  Punic  War  ibllowa. 

LI.  KoTHiNo  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Histoiy  of  Rome  than 
e  manner  in  which  ^e  was  brought  into  contact  only  with  one 
enemy  at  a  time.  Daring  tlie  heat  of  her  contest  with  the 
Samnitea,  Alexander  of  iftcedon  was  terminating  his  career. 
The  second  Samnite  war  broke  out  in  324  bj3.;  and  In  the  fol- 
lowiog  year  the  great  King  died  at  the  untimely  agp  of  thirty- 
two.  When  he  took  rest  at  Babyloq,  after  ten  years  spent  in 
ceaseless  activity,  he  received  embassies  from  all  parts  of  the 
known  world.  If  it  is  t«  be  believed  that  among  these  envoys 
there  were  representatives  of  the  Samnites  and  other  tribes 
of  Lower  Italy,  their  bosinees  at  the  distant  court  of  Alex- 
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ander  could  have  been  no  other  than  to  solicit  the  aid  of  his 
Tictorions  amu  to  aireat  the  course  of  Rome,  and  protect  the 
south  of  It^,  80  dear  to  every  Greek,  from  her  overpowering 
ambition.  The  possibility  that  the  great  King  might  have 
turned  his  coarse  westward  to  execute  the  plan  which  had 
once  presented  itself  to  theyonng  ambition  of  Alcibiades,*  oc- 
cnrred  to  Roman  minds.  Why  nionid  not  he  have  attempted, 
what  his  kinsman  Alexander  of  Molossna  had  attempted,  and 
what  Pyrrhoa  after  him  was  destined  to  attempt!  Livy 
broachea  the  question  whether    Rome  would    have  risen    sn- 

girior  to  the  contest  or  not,  and  decides  it  in  the  affirmative, 
at  hia  judgment  is  that  of  a  patriot,  rather  than  of  an  histo- 
rian. 84»rcely  did  Rome  prevail  over  the  unassisted  prowess  of 
the  Samnites.  Scarcely  did  she  drive  the  adventurous  Fyrrhus 
from  her  shores,  after  she  had  broken  the  force  of  Italy.  If  a 
stronger  than  I^rrhos — a  man  of  rarest  ability  both  for  war  and 
peace — ^had  joined  his  power  to  that  of  C.  Pontius  the  Samnite, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  History  of  the  World  would  have 
been  changed, 

§  2.  The  same  good  fortune  attended  Rome  in  her  collision 
wiUi  Carthage.  The  adventurous  temper  of  PjrrfauB  led  him 
from  Italy  t«  Sicily,  and  thus  threw  the  Carthaginians  into  neces- 
sary slliaDCe  with  the  Romans.  When  tLe  King  was  on  hia 
return  to  the  Italian  shore,  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  were 
destroyed  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet.  What  might  have  been  tbe 
result  of  tbe  Tarentine  war,  if  the  diplomacy  of  Cineas  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  employed  to  engage  the  great  African  city 
against  Rome  I  Now  that  Italy  was  prostrate,  it  was  plain  thai 
a  collision  between  tbe  two  governments  so  encroaching  and  so 

i'ealouB  was  inevitable.  As  PyrrhuB  left  the  soil  of  Italy  for  ever, 
e  said  r^retfiilly : — "  How  fair  a  battle-field  wo  are  leaving  for 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  T 

B  3.  Before  we  begin  the  narration  of  the  first  Punic  War,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

The  north  coast  of  Africa,  at  a  point  nearly  due  sonth  of 
Florence,  turns  abruptly  southward,  and  the  coast  continues  to 
run  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  when 
it  again  trends  eastward.  Just  before  the  coast  takes  its  sudden 
turn  to  the  south,  it  is  hollowed  oat  into  a  deep  bay,  of  which 
the  western  extremity  was  named  the  Fur  Promontory  (Pulcnun 
Promontorium),  and  the  eastern  horn,  anciently  called  the  Pro- 
montory of  Mercuiy  (Promontorium  Hermsenm),  is  now  well 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Cape  Bon.  About  the  middle  of 
•  Thnc  vi  90. 
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this  great  hay  a  tongue  of  land  juta  out  into  the  water,  and  on 
this  now  desolate  spot  once  stooa  the  great  commercial  city  of 
Cartha^.*  Cape  Bon  is  not  more  t^an  eighty  miles  distant 
from  Ulybffium,  the  southernmost  point  of  Sicily,  and  Carthage 
itself  was  not  more  tiian  one  hundred  milea  from  the  same  point 
If  the  African  coast  ran  on  etraigbt  eastward  from  Cape  Bon,  it 
would  strike  agaiiut  the  headland  of  Lilybaeum. 

§  4.  It  is  well  known  that  this  celebrated  city  was  a  colony 
from  Tyre,  the  great  centre  of  Phoenician  commerce  in  the  east, 
and  that  the  common  date  for  its  foandation  is  about  a  century 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  language  of  the  colony  con- 
tinued to  be  Fhcenician,  or  (as  the  Romans  called  it)  Punic  ;f 
and  the  scanty  remains  of  that  language  are  sufficient  to  show  its 
near  affinity  with  Hebrew  and  other  kindred  tongues.  In  very 
early  times  Carthage  had  assumed  a  leading  position  in  the  west 
of  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  time  of  her  &U,  after  the  long  and 
disastrous  straggle  with  Borne,  and  the  loss  of  all  her  ^npire^ 
she  stiU  numbered  a  population  of  700,000  within  her  walls ;  and 
the  circumference  of  these  walls  measured  more  than  twenty 
miles.  As  bet  wealth  and  power  increased,  she  bad  planted 
nomeroos  colonies  on  the  African  coast.  Three  hundred  Libyan 
cities  are  said  to  have  paid  her  tribute ;  and  her  dominion  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  side, 
and  nearly  to  the  Great  Syrtis  on  the  other.  Mnch  of  this  coast- 
land,  especially  the  great  plain  that  extends  south  of  Carthago  to 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  b  extraordinarily  fertile. 

^  5.  This  fertility  naturally  attracted  inhabitants.  Besides  the 
native  Libyan  Tribes,  there  was  a  large  mixed  population  of 
Libyans  and  Phcenicians  in  and  around  the  colonies  of  Cartbage, 
and  of  other  cities  which,  like  Carthage,  claimed  descent  from 
Phtsnicia  itsel£  These  people  were  ruled  by  Carthage  with  ex- 
cessive rigonr.  They  were  treated  as  mere  tillers  of  the  ground, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  bat  were  not  entrusted  with 
uiy  political  rights  whatsoever.  Their  condition  somewhat 
resembled  that  of  the  Bayabs  or  Christian  peasantry  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  before  the  recent  reforms ;  but  whereas  the 
Turkish  tribute  was  always  light,  the  burdens  imjwBed  upon 
these  subjects  of  tlie  Carthaginian  government  were  often  more 
than  the  utmost  industry  could  furnish.  The  result  was  that 
the  Carth^nian  Oovemment  was  detested  everywhere,  and  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  invader  was  always  the  signal  for  a  general 

*  AplaaofCartlMge,  witfaItshai)K>ara,wiIlbegiTea(o01iistrateitaiiege^ 
in  Chai^  xlrL  §  T. 

f  Fhoatks  became  in  old  I^tin  Paemu.  Tbe  adjective  hetice  formed  was 
Aintnu,  BB  mmun  £h>m  iruema,  puntrc  ftom  poena. 
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iniUTTection,  a  feet  whicli  offers  &  remarlcable  point  of  contrast 
between  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  Italy  and  that  of  Carthage  in 
Africa. 

§  6.  Of  the  internal  condition  of  Cartilage  little  is  known.  It 
seems  probable  that  both  the  government  and  the  trade  were  a 
monopoly  in  tiie  bands  of  a  few  wealthy  families,  descendants 
of  those  merchant  princes  who  once  bore  mle  in  Tyre.  Power 
was  nominally  entrusted  to  two  elective  ma^stratt»,  who  bore 
the  title  of  SufTets*  or  Protectors,  and  a  Senate  of  tJiree  hun- 
dred. The  Saffets  were  elective,  but  only  held  their  office  for 
a  season.  On  certain  occasions  the  whole  body  of  citizens  were 
called  t<^ther  and  consulted.  But  all  real  power  seems  to  have 
been  absorbed  by  a  smaller  Council  of  One  Hundred,  self-elected, 
who  held  office  for  Ufe.  Before  this  narrow  oligarchy  all  other 
powers  grew  dim.  The  Buffets  became  mere  lay -figures ;  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the  People  &ded  into  venerable 
forms;  just  as  at  Venice,  after  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  Doges 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobles  dwindled  into  a  shadow  before 
the  secret  despotism  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 

§  7.  The  Carthaginians  had  little  need  of  a  strong  military 
force  in  Africa.  Their  own  citizens  seem  to  have  been  trained 
to  arms  for  home  purposes,  and  an  immense  magazine  of  military 
stores  was  kept  in  Byrsa  or  Bosra,f  the  citadel.  This  force  was 
probably  sufficient  to  overawe  the  native  Libyans,  and  to  repress 
the  incursions  of  the  Numidiana  and  other  predatory  tribes  on 
their  weateip  side.  But  for  foreign  service  they  relied  almost 
solely  on  mercenary  troops.  These  they  hired  from  Libva  itself 
Spain,  Italy,  Gaol,  and  Greece.  The  Balearic  Isles  supplied  them 
with  ^ood  sliogeta.  Their  light  cavalry,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Hannibal  proved  a  formidaWe  force,  was  formed  of  wild  Nu- 
midians,  light,  spare,  hardy  men,  who  had  their  horses  so  com- 
pletely under  command  as  to  ride  them  without  hit  or  rein. 
Organisation  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  army  by 
Mago,  a  notable  man  who  flourished  about  SOO  b.c,  and  is  the  re- 
puted founder  of  the  military  power  of  Carthage. 

The  officers  in  chief  command  of  these  motley  forces  were 
usually  native  Carthaginians,  But  here  the  jealous  and  confined 
natnrc  (^  the  Government  was  fanrtJul  to   the   public   interest. 

•  The  I^in  Si^,  plor.  S^feta,  is  dearly  the  sanie  as  the  Hebrew 
ShSpUt,  plur.  Shaf  tim,  wbich  in  our  vernon  of  the  Bible  is  translated 
MJia.    But  the  root  b  i)t4/if,  topr^tecL 

t  More  tban  one  stranglj  ibttified  atj  on  the  borders  of  FsleetJne  was 
called  Boira — the  Ftuentciaii  name  fbr  the  dtadel  of  Carthage.  The  Greeks 
odled  It  Bupaa.  No  doubt  the  taeuuog  of  this  word  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
that  Dido  bought  as  much  Und  Ihnn  the  Libysos  "  as  a  Aide  would  MWipas," 
and  flien  dieted  them  by  cutting  the  hide  tato  strips. 
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all^unce  save  to  Uieir  officers.  The  generals,  therefore,  seem 
mostly  to  have  been  men  chosen  rather  because  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  oligarchical  fiuniliee,  than  because  of  their  aptneu  for 
command.  When  they  failed  their  merciless  masters  visited  the 
failure  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  crucifixion. 

g  8.  If  the  army  was  not  a  national  institution,  it  mizht  hare 
been  thought  that  a  people  whose  wealth  so  much  depended 
upon  their  shipping  would  at  least  have  been  absolute  masters 
<»  the  sea.  And  we  find  immense  fleets  fitted  out,  and  great 
losses  speedily  repaired.  But  here  again  the  commanders  seem 
to  have  been  hampered  by  the  Govemment,  or  not  to  have  made 
fit  use  of  the  means  at  their  command.  It  must  have  been  as 
sarprising  to  people  of  that  day  to  see  the  Carthaginians  beaten 
on  their  own  element  by  the  Romans,  as  it  would  be  to  the 
present  generation  to  see  the  fleets  of  England  defeated  by  those 
of  Russia. 

g  9.  It  was  by  means  of  the  fleets,  of  coarse,  that  Carth^e  was 
brought  into  conneiion  and  collision  with  other  countries.  In 
early  days  she  had  established  commercial  settlements  in  the 
South  of  Spain  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  in  the  latt«r  country  that 
she  came  in  contact  first  with  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Romans. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic  a  treaty 
was  made  between  Carthage  and  Rome.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  by  their  growing  wealth  and  restless 
energy,  must  have  already  awakened  the  iealonsy  of  the  mer- 
cbaDtr-mlers  of  western  Sicily.  About  thirty  years  later,  the 
great  Persian  invasion  encouraged  Carthage  to  assail  tJiem; 
but  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had  kept  tHoot,  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse 
destroyed  the  fleets  of  Cartilage  and  Etruria,  combined  under 
the  command  of  Mago,  as  has  been  already  noticed.  For  the 
next  seventy  years  the  Carthoginians  contented  themselves  with 
obtaining  poBseasion  of  three  fiutories  or  trading-marts  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily — Panormus,  Motye,  and  LilybKUm,  which  they 
fortified  very  strongly.  But  after  the  great  overthrow  of  the 
Athenian  power  by  Qie  Syracnsans  (419  B.C.),  the  Carthaginian 
Government  formed  the  design  of  becoming  masters  of  this  fertile 
and  coveted  bland.  Three  years  later  they  appeared  in  great  force 
before  Selinua,  which  fell  after  a  brave  resistance.  Other  cities 
shared  the  same  bte ;  and  in  406  b.c.  the  city  of  Agrigentum, 
then  probably  the  laigest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  Hellenic 
vortd,  was  sacked  and  destroyed.  The  person,  afterwards  so 
famous  as  Dionysius  the  T^ant,  took  advanb^  of  this  disaster 
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to  attack  tbe  existiog  Ooveromeiit  of  Sjrwiise  for  permittiiiE 
the  destruction  of  a  sister  cit^,  and  with  ungular  craft  raised 
himself  to  absolute  power.  His  long  reign  of  thirty-eight  years 
(405 — 367  B.C.)  comprises  tbe  time  of  lime's  great  depression 
by  the  Gallic  invasion,  while  Uie  year  of  his  death  is  coinctdent 
with  that  of  the  Licinian  Laws,  the  era  from  which  dates  the  con- 
stant advance  of  the  Italian  great  city.  He  engaged  ia  two  great 
wars  with  Carthage.  In  the  first,  he  had  lost  alT  Sicily,  and  was 
blockaded  by  Imucon  in  Syracase,  when  a  pestilence  destroyed 
the  Carthaginian  army,  and  so  reduced  that  people,  that  their 
Libyan  subjects  rose  in  insurrection,  and  for  a  tunc  the  existence 
of  Carthage  seemed  doubtful  (894  b.cA  In  the  second,  be  was 
at  first  eminently  successful,  bot  was  at  length  obliged  to  conclude 
a  peace  by  which  the  River  Halycus  was  settled  as  the  boundary 
between  Grecian  and  Carthaginian  Sicily,  and  the  territory  of 
Agngentum  was  added  to  Syrocusaa  mle  (363  b.c.) 

This  treaty  was  followed  by  a  long  rest  The  yonnger  Diony- 
sius  succeeded,  and  was  overthrown  by  Dion,  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  put  down  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  II.  only  to  continue 
a  modified  tyranny  in  his  own  person.  Dion  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Timofeon,  a  man  in  whom  st«m  patriotism  overpow- 
ered the  sentimcnta  of  nature.  The  Carthaginians  took  advantage 
of  these  troubles  to  renew  hostilities,  but  were  compelled  by  Timo- 
Icon  to  remain  contented  with  the  same  boundaries  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Dionysins.  This  took  place  in  the 
year  of  the  great  Latin  War. 

Peace  was  now  maiutaioed  for  nearly  thirty  years.  But  in 
31 V  B.C.  Agathoclcs  mode  himself  King  of  Syracuse  by  means 
still  more  unscmpulons  than  had  been  used  by  Dionysius.  In  310 
B.C.  the  Carthaginians  declared  war  against  him.  At  Himera  he 
was  signally  defeated,  and  Syracuse  lay  open  to  the  enemy.  Bnt 
Agathocles  took  the  bold  st«p  of  transporting  the  troops  which 
remained  for  the  defence  of  the  coital  into  Africa,  so  as  to 
avail  himself  of  the  known  disaffection  of  the  Libyan  subjects  of 
Carthage.  His  successes  were  marvellous.  One  of  the  Suffets 
felt  in  battle,  the  other  acted  as  a  traitor.  All  the  Libyan  sub- 
jects of  Carthago  supported  the  Sicilian  monarch,  and  he  en- 
camped almost  nnder  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Sicily  r^idly,  to  check  an  insurrection  there,  and 
a  hurried  peace  was  made  with  Carthage.  The  remainder  of 
hie  life  was  spent  in  vain  attempts  in  Sicily,  in  Corcyra,  and  in 
Southern  Italy.  He  died  in  289  B.C.,  less  then  ten  yeora  before 
the  appearance  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks 
of  Sicily  rested  quiet,  till  Pyrrhus  nndertook  to  expel  the  fonnei 
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from  the  iBland.  We  have  already  mentioaed  his  first  briUisut 
succesBee  sod  his  lubeequent  &ilure.*  By  tbis  auaalt  of  ^t- 
rhos,  Carthage  was  led  to  conclude -a  treaty  with  Some,  But 
the  appesTBnce  of  Gsrthaginiaii  fleets  off  Oatia  and  in  the  Ou]f 
of  Tarentum  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
and  on  opponanity  only  wag  wanting  to  give  riae  to  open  war 
between  the  two  states.  In  the  year  264  b.c.  such  an  opportu- 
nity occnrred. 

§  10.  It  has  been  recorded  above  that  a  body  of  Campanian 
Mercenaries,  calling  themselves  Mamertinea,  being  dieCDarged 
from  the  service  of  Agathodee,  had  made  theiDwlves  masters  of 
MeBsana.f  Prom  this  place  tfaey  became  dangerona  neighbours 
to  Syracuse.  A  young  man  of  good  birth,  named  Hiero,  who 
had  von  distinction  in  the  Sicilian  campaigns  of  Pyrrhus,  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  these  maranders  at  Centaripa,  and  was  by 
his  grateful  compatriots  proclaimed  king.  This  was  about  the 
year  3T0  n.c.  For  some  time  the  Mamertines  rcmuned  quiet, 
and  Hiero  was  occupied  in  securing  his  power  at  Syracuae.  But 
in  264  B.O.  the  new  King  resolved  to  destroy  this  nest  of 
robbers,  and  advanced  against  Messana  with  a  force  superior 
to  any  they  could  bring  into  the  field  against  him.  The  Ma- 
mertines, u  this  peril,  were  divided  as  to  the  best  means  of 
seeking  bdccoqt.  One  party  wished  to  call  in  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  were  close  at  hand  :  anotiier  preferred  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  envoys  were  de^)atched 
to  demand  immediate  aid.  The  Senate  were  well  inclined  to 
grant  what  was  asked ;  for  they  knew  that,  if  they  did  not  intei^ 
fere,  Carthaee  would ;  and  to  see  Messana,  a  town  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  separated  from  Italy  by  so  narrow  a  strait,  in  the 
hands  of  Carthage,  might  have  given  alarm  to  a  less  watchfiil 
goTemmeut.    Yet  ahamo  restrained  them.     It  was  barely  six 

{'ears  since  Hiero  bad  assisted  them  in  punishing  the  Campanian 
^ion  which  had  seized  Italian  Rhc^um,  as  the  Mamertines 
had  seized  Sicilian  Meoaana.  In  this  perplexity,  the  Senate  de- 
clined to  entertain  the  question.  Bat  the  Consols,  e^;er  for 
military  glory,  immediately  brought  the  matter  before  the  Ceutn- 
riate  Assembly,  which  straightway  voted  that  snpport  should  be 
given  to  the  Mamertines,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Carthaginians 
shonld  not  be  allowed  to  gun  possession  of  Messana.  The  Consul 
App.  Claudius,  son  of  the  old  Censor,  was  to  command  the  army ; 
and  he  sent  his  kinsman,  C.  Claadios,  to  assure  the  Mamertines 
of  approaching  aid. 
g  II.  During  tiiis  delay, however,  the  Carthaginian  party  among 

*  Chapt  nvL  §  12.  f  '^P'-  "^^  8  '• 
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tho  MamertJnee  had  prevailed,  and  Haono,  with  a  party  of  Car- 
tliagiiiiaii  soldiera,  had  been  admitted  into  the  town.  But  the 
arrival  of  Appius  eoon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  After  being 
once  driven  back  by  the  fleet  of  Haono,  he  succeeded  in  landing 
his  troops  to  the  sooth  of  the  town ;  and  immediately  attacking 
Hiero,  he  defeated  him  with  such  loss,  that  the  prudent  King 

Sve  np  the  siege  and  retired  to  Syracnse.  Next  day  the  Romans 
I  upon  Hanno,  and  also  defeated  him.  Messana  ytM  now  &«e. 
The  CoDsol  pursued  his  succestea  by  plundering  the  Syracnsan 
dominions  up  to  &o  very  gatce  of  the  city. 

g  13.  The  Romans,  having  now  set  foot  in  Sicily,  detenniued  to 
declare  war  against  Carthage,  so  as  to  anticipate  any  plan  which 
she  might  have  of  asaailing  Italy.  It  is  probable  that  the  Senate, 
recollecting  the  rapid  success  of  Fyrrnns,  who  in  two  years 
lUmost  swept  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island,  reckoned  on  a 
speedr  conquest;  else,  after  their  late  exhausting  wars,  they 
would  hardly  have  engaged  in  this  new  and  terrible  conflict. 
But  they  were  much  deceived.  The  first  Funic  War,  whidi 
began  in  263  B.C.,  did  not  end  till  241,  having  draped  out  its 
tedious  length  for  three-and-twen^  years.  The  general  history 
of  it  is  most  nnintereating.  All  the  great  men  of  Rome,  who 
had  waged  her  Italian  wars  with  so  much  vigour  and  abili^, 
were  in  their  graves ;  we  hear  no  more  of  Decins,  or  Curios,  or 
Fabricius ;  and  no  worthy  sncceasors  had  arisen.  The  only  men 
of  note  who  ^pear  on  the  Roman  ude  are  Duillius  and  Regnlus. 
But  the  heroes  of  Carthage  are  no  less  obscure.  Ko  one  on  their 
side  is  worthy  of  mention,  except  the  great  Hamilcar;  and  he 
appears  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  and  is  to  be  mentioned 
not  so  much  for  what  he  dien  did  aa  for  the  promise  of  what  he 
might  do  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    XIIX. 

FIB8T   PUNIC   WAB   (283—241    BJ3.). 

%  1.  first  Panic  War  divided  into  Three  Periods.'  g  2.  Fmsr  PBBiim  Sno- 
cesa  of  Romans :  sack  of  Agrigentum,  §  3.  Romans  build  a  fleet  of  Qtun- 
quoemee.  g  4.  Soil  to  the  Hortb  of  Bdly.  g  5.  QTappUog  engines,  called 
Corvi.  §  6.  Carthagiolana  defeated  \>y  DaOUiu  of  H;ln.  g  1.  Cartba- 
ginians  loae  greater  part  oT  Sicilj.  g  S.  Sboohd  Peehh).  Regulna  and 
Uanlius  set  sail  fbrAbkft:  great  TSctoiy  at  sea  off  Ecnomus.  g  9.  Am; 
landed  at  Clnpeo.  g  10.  Ttnnignir  adTonce  to  Carthage.  Great  defeat  of 
B«Kulu3  by  ZantUppus.  g  11.  Fleet  entirelj'  lost  g  13.  Fresh  Fleet 
built  PanonnQs  taken,  g  13.  Second  fleet  lost.  Romans  give  up  the 
Sea.  g  14.  Tictoiy  guned  bj  Metelhta  at  Panocmas.  g  IG.  Enibaney  and 
death  of  B^pilna.  g  16.  CritlciBm  at  this  event  g  17.  Tmso)  Fmiov. 
niird  Fleet  built  Sie^  ofLilybsum.  g  18.  Headstrong  fbUj  of  Claudius: 
part  of  Reet  dsstrojed  at  Dreponum,  ^e  rest  b/  a  atana  off  Camarina. 
g  19.  HamElcar.  g  30.  Fourth  Fleet  buQt  g  SI.  Battle  of  the  j^^atian 
Islea.    g  22.  Terma  of  Peace  with  Carthage,     g  23.  Review  of  the  War. 


§  1.  To  make  tlie  dreaiT  length  of  this  war  more  intelligible,  it 
may  conreoiently  be  divided  into  three  periods.  Hie  first  com- 
prises ite  first  seven  yean  (263-267),  dming  which  the  Romans 
were  anifonnly  sacc^efiil,  and  at  the  close  of  which  they  had 
driven  the  Carthaginiana  to  the  sonth  and  west  coasts  of  Sicily. 
The  second  is  an  anxious  period  of  mingled  enccess  and  &ilure,  also 
lasting  for  seven  years  (266-250)  :  it  be^ns  with  the  invasion  of 
Africa  by  Regnlns,  and  ends  witii  his  embassy  and  death.  The 
third  is  a  long  and  listless  period  of  nine  years  (249~241),  in 
which  the  Romans  slowly  retriere  their  losses,  and  at  length  con- 
clade  the  war  by  a  great  victoir  at  sea. 

g  3.  FiBST  PuioD  (268-267).— The  ill  snccesa  of  Hanno  at 
Measana  so  dJE^ewed  the  Carthaginian  goTemment  that  they 
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ordered  the  nnfortnnate  general  to  be  crucified.  They  bad  mani- . 
festly  not  calculated  od  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Borne,  and  had  no 
force  ou  foot  sufficient  to  meet  faer  annies  in  the  field.  The 
Romans  pursued  their  first  saccess  with  vi^ur.  In  the  year  263 
B.C.  botii  the  Consnls  crossed  over  into  Sicily  with  an  army  of 
ibrtv  or  fift^  tbonsatid  men.  On  their  appearance,  a  vast  number 
of  the  Sicilian  towns,  weary  of  being  the  objects  of  contention  be- 
tween Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  declared  in  favour  of  the  new 
power,  which  might  (they  hoped)  secure  their  independence 
against  both ;  for  at  present  no  one  dreamed  of  a  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  island  by  the  Romans.  No  less  than  eiity-seven 
towns  are  said  to  have  token  this  course.  Hiero,  aprudent  man, 
was  struck  by  the  eneigy  of  the  new  invaders.    "  They  had  con- 

auered  him,"  he  said,  "before  he  had  time  to  see  them."  He 
irewdly  calculated  that  the  Carthaginians  wonld  prove  inferior 
in  the  struggle,  and  forthwith  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Rome,  by  which  he  was  left  in  undisturbed  poBseaaion  of  a  small 
but  fertile  re^on  lying  round  Syracuse :  some  more  remote  towns, 
aa  Tanromemum,  being  also  subject  to  his  sceptre.  From  this 
time  forth  to  the  time  of  his  dgath,  a  period  of  forty-seven  years, 
fae  remuned  a  useful  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  In  262  b.c.  both 
Consuls  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  which,  though  &r 
&llen  from  her  ancient  splendour,  was  still  the  second  of  the  Hel- 
lenic communities  in  Sicily.  Another  Hanno  was  sent  with  a 
force  from  Cartha^  to  raise  the  si^e,  and  for  some  time  fortune 
fovoured  him.  He  drew  a  second  circle  of  entrenchments  round 
the  Roman  lines,  ao  as  to  intercept  all  supplies;  and  thus  the 
besiegers,  being  themselves  besieged,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
stnuta.  But  the  Consul  at  length  forced  Hanno  to  give  him  battle, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Upon  this  the  commandant  of 
the  garrison,  finding  fiirthcr  defence  useless,  slipped  out  of  Agri- 
gentum by  night,  and  deaerted  the  hapless  city  after  a  ai^e  of 
seven  months.  The  Romans  repud  themselves  for  the  miseries 
they  bad  undergone  by  indulging  in  all  those  excesses  which 
solaiem  are  wont  to  commit  when  they  take  a  town  by  storm  after 
a  long  and  obstinate  defence.     It  is  sud  that  26,000  men  were 

§  3.  lliis  great  success  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Romans.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Senate  conceived  the  hope  and  formed 
the  plan  of  expelling  the  Cardiaginians  entirely  ftom  Sicily  :  but 
after  a  short  experience,  that  sagacioaB  Council  became  aware 
that  a  fleet  was  indispensable  for  success.  The  coasts  of  Italy 
were  infested  by  Carthaginian  cruisers,  and  though  it  might 
always  be  possible  to  carry  men  and  atorea  across  the  narrow 
strmit  of  Messana,  the  want  of  roads  in  the  moontainona  dis- 
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trict  about  jEtna  made  this  an  inconTenient  plac«  of  transit  It 
iraa  important,  for  Rmne  to  send  her  anniea  etraiglit  to  Syracuse 
or  PanonnuB ;  and  Binc«  the  GarUiaginiaiiB  were  marten  of  the 
sea,  this  could  sot  be  dose  without  such  a  nary  aa  might  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy.  Nothing  shows  the  courage 
and  resolution  of  the  Romans  more  than  their  manner  of  acting  m 
this  matter.  It  is  no  light  matter  for  landsmen  to  become  sea- 
men ;  bnt  for  anpraotised  landsmen  to  think  of  encountering  tho 
most  skilful  seamen  tiien  known  might  have  been  deemed  a  piece 
of  romantic  absurdity,  if  the  men  of  Rome  had  sot  nnderUken 
and  accomplished  it 

What  they  wanted  first  was  a  set  of  ships,  which,  in  size  at 
leart  and  weight,  should  be  a  match  for  those  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  had  no  fleet  before  this 
time.  The  treaties  with  Carthage  sufficiently  prove  the  contnuT ; 
and  on  several  occasions  we  hear  of  ^ips  being  employed  by 
them.  But  these  ships  were  of  tho  trireme  kind,  formerly  em- 
ployed  by  the  Greeks.  The  Carthaginians,  like  the  Greeks  after 
Alexander,  used  quinqueremea ;  and  it  wonld  have  been  as  absurd 
for  the  Bmall  Roman  ships  to  hare  encountered  those  heavier  ves- 
sels, as  for  a  fri^to  to  cope  with  a  three-decker.  The  Romans 
therefore  determined  to  bufld  quinqueremes.  A  Carthi^nian  ship 
cart  ashore  on  the  coart  of  Bruttii  served  as  a  model ;  tho  forest 
of  Sila,  in  that  district,  supplied  timber.  In  sixty  days  from  the 
time  the  trees  were  felled  they  had  completed,  probably  by  tho 
help  of  Greek  artisans,  a  fleet  of  one  hnndred  quinqueremes  and 
twenty  triremes ;  and  while  it  was  building,  they  trained  men  to 
row  in  a  manner  which  to  us  seems  laughable,  by  placine  them  on 
scafiblds  ranged  on  land  in  the  same  way  as  the  bencues  in  tho 
ships.*     (266  B.C.) 

§  4.  The  Consul  On.  Comeliue  put  to  sea  first  with  serenteen 
ships,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  follow ;  but  be  was  surprised 
near  Lipara  and  captured,  with  the  whole  of  his  little  squadron,  by 
the  O^thaginian  admiral.  His  plebeian  colleague,  C.  Duillius, 
was  in  command  of  the  army  in  Sicily ;  but  as  soon  as  be  beard 
of  this  disaster,  be  hastened  to  take  charge  of  the  main  body  of 
the  fleet,  and  with  it  he  sailed  slowly  along  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily. 

g  d.  Meantime,  the  Roman  shipwrights  had  contrived  certain 
engines,  by  means  of  which  their  seamen  might  grqtple  with  the 
enemy's  ships,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  close  quarters  and  deprive 
them  of  the  superiority  derived  from  their  better  construction 
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and  the  greater  skil]  of  their  crewa.  These  en^nea  were  called 
crows  ^eorvi).  They  consisted  of  s  gangway  36  feet  long  and 
4  broaa,  pierced  with  an  oblong  hole  towaros  one  end,  so  as  to 
play  freely  round  a  strong  pole  24  feet  high,  which  was  fixed 
near  the  ship's  prow.  At  the  other  end  was  attached  a  strong 
rope,  which  passed  over  a  sheaf  at  the  head  of  the  pole.  By  this 
rope  the  gangway  was  kept  hauled  up  till  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  ship  :  it  was  then  suddenly  let  go,  and  as  it  fell  with  all 
its  weight,  a  strong,  sharp  spike  on  its  nsder  side  {shaped  like 
a  crows  beak)  was  driven  &st  into  the  enemy's  deck.  Hicn 
the  Roman  men-at-arms  poured  along  the  gangway,  and  a  mere 
stand-up  fight  followed,  in  which  the  best  soldiers  wero  stiro  to 
prevul. 

I  6.  Thus  prepared,  Duillins  encountered  the  enemy's  fleeL 
He  found  them  ravaging  the  coast  at  Myln,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Palermo.  The  admiral  was  the  same  person  who  had  com- 
manded the  ganison  of  Agrigentum,  and  was  carried  in  an  enoi^ 
rooua  septireme,  which  nad  formerly  belonged  to  Pyrrhus. 
Nothing  daunted,  Duillius  attacked  without  delay.  By  his  rode 
assault  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  Cartha^nian  seamen  were  con- 
founded. The  Roman  fighting-men  were  very  numerous,  and 
when  tliey  had  once  boarded  an  enemy's  ship,  easily  made  them- 
selves masters  of  her.  Duillius  took  thirty-one  Carthaginian  ships 
and  sunk  fourteen.  For  a  season,  no  Roman  name  stood  so  high 
as  that  of  Daillius.  Public  honours  were  awarded  him ;  he  was 
to  be  escorted  home  at  night  from  banquets  and  festivals  by  the 
light  of  torclies  and  the  music  of  the  flute ;  a  pillar  was  set  up  in 
the  Forum,  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  shipa,  and 
therefore  called  tlie  Columna  Rostrata,  to  commemorate  the  great 
event :  tragments  of  the  inscription  still  remain.*  And  no  donbt 
the  triumph  was  signal.  To  have  defeated  the  Mistress  of 
tlic  Sea  upon  her  own  clement  in  the  first  trial  of  strength 
was  indeed  remarkable,  and  might  justify  almost  any  amount  of 
extravt^iant  exnltation.  l^e  honours  conferred  upon  the  con- 
queror cannot  but  give  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  simple  life 
and  manners  then  prevailing  at  Rome,  especially  when  we  con- 
trast them  with  the  cruelty  of  the  Caruiaginian  Government, 
who  crucified  their  unfortunate  admiral  for  this  and  otlier  mis- 
chances. 

§  7.  The  sea-fight  of  Duillins  was  fought  in  the  year  260  b-c. 
T^e  next  three  years  passed  with  no  very  remarkable  successes. 
In  2S0  we  learn  that  L.  Scipio,  Consul  of  the  year,  made  a  de- 
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scent  npon  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Bnt  in  the  following  year  the 
Oonsul  L.  Atilins  Calatinns  had  nearly  suffered  a  great  reverse. 
He  advanced  incantionsly  into  a  defile  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  and  vas  entirely  hemmed  in,  when  he  was  delivered 
by  tbe  military  skill  and  bravery  of  M.  Calpnmins,  one  of  the 
legionary  tribunes  in  his  army,  and  the  imminent  disaster  was 
changed  into  a  victory,  which  the  Senate  deemed  worthy  of  a 
trininj^. 

On  the  whole,  it  ia  clear  that  the  Carthaginians  were  now  only 
able  to  act  upon  tiie  defensive.  Not  only  Agrigentnm,  bnt  Cama- 
rina,  Gela,  Enna,  Egesta,  and  many  other  cities  bad  surrendered 
to  the  Romans.  The  Carth^nians  were  confined  to  their  great 
trading  marts,  Drepana,  lilybtenm,  Eryx,  and  Panormus.  lliey 
did  not  dare  to  meet  the  Romans  in  the  field ;  yet  these  places 
were  very  strong,  especially  lily b»um.  Against  its  iron  fortifica- 
tions  all  tbe  strength  of  Pyrrhns  had  been  broken.  It  was  not 
time  yet  for  Carthage  to  despair. 

Bat  in  the  eighui'year  tn  the  war  tbe  Senate  determined  on 
more  decisive  measures.  They  knew  the  weakness  of  the  Cartha- 
^nians  at  home ;  they  had  a  victorious  fleet,  and  they  determined 
not  to  let  their  fortune  slumber. 

g  8.  Bbcord  Period  (266-260  s.c). — ^Duillius  appears  for  a 
brief  time  as  the  hero  of  the  first  part  of  tbe  war ;  but  its  second 
period  is  marked  by  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  become  &mou3 
m  the  whole  world  as  a  hero  and  a  patriot, — M.  AtilliuB  Regulas. 
His  claim  to  thene  high  titles  baa  of  late  years  been  questioned  and 
denied,  and  shall  be  shortly  examined  when  we  come  to  the  close 
of  bis  career.  At  all  events,  ho  fills  a  commanding  place  among 
the  men  of  the  first  Punic  War. 

It  was  in  the  year  258,  the  eighth  of  the  war,  that  the  Consuls, 
M.  R^ulus  and  L.  Hanlins,  sailed  horn  Italy  and  doubled  Capo 
Pachynum  with  a  fleet  of  3S0  quinqueremcs.  The  Cartha^nian 
fleet,  even  lai^r  in  number,  had  been  stationed  at  Iiilybffium  to 
meet  tbe  enemy,  whether  they  should  !q)proach  from  the  north 
or  from  the  east  They  now  put  to  sea,  and  sailed  westward 
along  the  sonthem  coast  of  Sicily.  They  met  the  Roman  fleet 
at  a  place  called  Ecnomns,  a  little  more  than  half  way  along 
that  coast.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  the  greatest  Uiat,  up 
to  that  time,  had  ever  been  fought  at  sea :  it  is  calculated  that 
not  fewer  than  300,000  men  were  engaged.  It  was  desperately 
contested  on  both  sides ;  but  at  Bcnomus,  again,  we  are  astonished 
to  find  the  Roman  fleet  victorious.  It  must  be  presumed  that 
they  still  employed  the  corvi  to  baffle  the  superior  skill  of  the 
enemy,  and  turn  a  sea-fight  into  tbe  similitude  of  a  battle  on 
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§  9.  The  way  was  now  open  to  Africa.  The  Consuls,  after  re- 
fitting and  provUioning  their  fleet,  sailed  straight  across  to  the 
Hemuoaa  Fromontoiy,  which  is  distant  from  the  nearest  point  <^ 
Sicily  not  more  than  eighty  miles.  Bnt  the  omens  were  not 
aoapicions ;  the  Roman  soldiery  went  on  board  with  doomy  fore- 
bodings of  their  fate ;  nay,  one  of  the  tribunes  refus^  to  lead  his 
legionaries  into  the  shipB,  till  Regulu*  ordered  the  lictora  to  seiie 
liim.  The  pasHsge,  however,  was  f&voured  by  the  wind.  Tho 
(;^tiHuls  landed  their  men,  drew  np  the  fleet  on  shore,  and  fortified 
it  in  a  naval  camp;  and  then,  marching  southward,  th^  took  the 
city  of  Aspifi  or  Clupea  by  assault 

No  Caruiaginian  army  met  them :  eveir  place  they  came  near, 
except  UtJca,  surrendered  at  discretion ;  for  they  were  unfortified 
and  defenceless.  Carthage,  being  of  old  miHtrese  of  the  sea,  feared 
no  invaders :  like  England  since  the  Civil  Wars,  she  left  her  cities 
nnwalled,  tmsting  for  defence  rather  to  her  ships  than  to  stone 
walls.  Yet  she  had  not  been  unwarned.  Sixty  years  before,  the 
adventurous  Agathocles  had  landed  like  Regulus.  Then,  as  now, 
the  whole  country  lay  like  a  garden  before  him,  covered  with 
nealtiiy  towns  mid  the  luxurious  villas  of  the  Carthaginian  mer- 
chants. Then  two  hundred  towns  or  more  bad  surrendered  almost 
without  stroke  of  sword.  It  appeared  as  if  the  same  easy  success 
now  awaited  Regulus  and  the  Komans. 

§  10.  The  Consuls  were  advancing  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf 
towards  Carthage,  when,  at  a  critical  moment  and  for  reasons 
we  know  not  of,  Manliiis  was  recalled  with  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  army,  and  Regulus  was  left  in  Africa  with  only  16,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  Yet  even  with  this  small  force  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  tho  country.  The  Libyans  (as  has  been  said^  offered  no 
resistance  or  joined  the  invader ;  and  the  Carthaginian  generals, 
after  ventoring  one  battle  in  which  they  were  worsted,  did 
not  Bffain  meet  the  Consul  in  the  field.  He  had  gone  round 
the  whole  Gulf  of  Tunis  as  far  as  Utica,  and  now  he  turned 
upon  bis  steps  witii  the  intention  of  marching  upon  the  capital 
itself.  On  his  way  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  river  Bagradas, 
and  here  (so  ran  the  legend)  the  army  was  stopped  by  a  huge 
serpent,  so  strong  and  tough  of  skin  that  they  were  unable  to 
destroy  it,  till  they  brought  np  their  artillery  of  catapults  and 
balists  :*  he  then  continued  his  route  southwards  to  the  Bay  of 
Carthf^.     He  was  allowed  to  take  Tunis,  which  stood  within 

*  No  msntioa  of  thts  is  made  bj  Folytnua,  the  moit  Hocient  and  most 
authentic  hUtoriso  of  the  war.  Its  subsequent  invention  sbows  how  easilji' 
semi-mjthical  legends  may  intrude  tlieidseives  even  into  the  higtocy  of  well- 
knowu  timea,  and  certainly  is  one  of  the  circnmstaocee  which  indicate  that  tlie 
l^e  of  Beg^ulus  is  partly  due  to  the  Gunily  pride  of  flie  AtUiao  Qens. 
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twent}'  nulee  of  Carthage.  Tlie  great  city  was  now  reduced  to 
the  ulmoflt  straits.  A  Koman  arm?  was  encamped  within  sight ; 
the  Numidiana  took  advantage  of  tLe  enemy's  presence  to  OTemin 
and  plunder  the  whole  country ;  laminc  stared  the  tonnsmea  in 
the  &ce ;  the  Government  trembled.  In  this  abject  condition  the 
Comicil  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  what  terms  of  peace  Regulus 
would  grant.  The  Consul  was  so  elated  by  success,  bo  confident  ia 
bis  power,  that  he  demanded  the  most  exteavagant  conceBsioos. 
The  Caitbaginiana  were  to  give  up  their  fleet,  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  cede  all  Sicily,  witli  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles,  to  Rome.  When  these  terms  were  reported  the 
Government  took  care  to  publish  them,  and  public  indignation 
rose  agunst  tbe  am^ant  mvaden.  The  civic  force  was,  as  we 
have  said,*  not  untnuned  to  arms,  and  they  had  now  to  fight  for 
their  hearths  and  altars.  A  good  general  was  songht  for.  At 
that  time  there  hi^pened  to  be  at  Carthttge  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
by  name  Xantbippna,  a  I^cedemonian.  l^is  man  had  been  heard 
to  oensore  the  onlmary  tactics  of  the  native  generals,  and  to  de- 
clare that  the  victories  of  the  Romans  were  doe,  not  to  their  own 
superior  skill  and  valour,  but  to  tlie  foults  committed  by  their 
opponents.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Council  and  desired 
to  give  reasons  for  his  remarks.  He  did  so ;  and,  for  a  moment, 
the  Government,  dismissing  all  jealousy,  appointed  this  obscure 
fbre^ner  general  in  chief  Xuithippus  immediately  drew  to- 
gether all  the  mercenaries  he  could  find,  and  united  them 
with  the  armed  citisens;  then,  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
elephants,  he  boldly  took  l^e  field.  The  Romans  were  aston- 
i^ed ;  but  they  were  too  mnch  accuBt<»ned  to  victory  to  hesi- 
tate about  accepting  battle.  But  they  were  both  outnumbered 
and  outgeneraled.  Xanthippus  gained  a  victory  as  easy  as 
it  was  complete.  Regulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner;  only 
2000  of  his  men  suc^eded  in  making  good  their  retreat  to 
Cl^ea. 

Thus  was  Carthage  delivered  by  the  ability  of  one  roan,  and 
t^at  man  a  foreigner.  The  Government  did  not  improve  in  wis- 
dom or  generosi^ ;  their  old  and  incapable  generals  resumed 
the  command;  Xanthippus,  loaded  witli  honours  and  presents, 
prudently  withdrew  from  the  jealous  city,  and  is  heard   of  no 

§  11.  The  Roman  Senate,  on  the  other  band,  did  their  best  to 
repair  this  great  calamity.     The  new  Consols  were  ordered  to 

Kt  to  sea,  and  bring  t^'  the  garrison  and  fugitives  from  Ctnpea. 
lar  the  Hemuean  Promontory  they  encountered  the  enemy's 

•  Chapt  XXviiL  §  7. 
12* 
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fleet,  and  agsun  defeated  it ;  and  then,  having  taken  np  tbe  ships 
and  men  at  Clupea,  they  sailed  for  Syracuse.  But  now  a  still 
^eater  disaster  was  in  store  for  Rome  than  the  destruction  of  her 
African  army.  This  waa  the  loss  of  that  fleet  of  which  she  was 
justly  proud.  The  time  of  year  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
dog-days,  when  the  Mediterranean  ia  apt  to  be  visited  by  sudden 
Etorms.  The  Consuls,  upon  their  passage,  were  warned  tlutsnch  a 
storm  was  at  hand ;  bat  they  were  ignorant  and  rash,  and  con- 
tinued their  conrse.  Before  they  coold  double  Gape  Pachynum 
they  were  caoght  by  the  tempest;  almost  the  woole  flq^t  was 
vrrccked  or  foundered ;  the  coast  of  Sicily  from  Csm&rina  to  Pa- 
chynum was  strewed  with  fragments  of  ships  and  bodies  of  men. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  Roman  fleet. 

§  12.  These  successive  disasters  might  well  raise  the  hopes  of 
Carthage,  and  they  sent  a  considerable  force  into  Sicily  villi  140 
elephants.  Agrigentnm  is  said  to  have  been  recovered,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  island  would  once  more 
become  their  own.  But  the  Romans,  aptly  compared  by  Horace 
to  the  hydra  which  grows  stronger  from  successive  mutilations, 
showed  a  spirit  equal  to  the  need.  In  three  months'  time  (so  won- 
derfiil  was  their  energy),  a  new  fleet  of  220  sail  was  ready  for 
sea.*  The  Consuls  of  the  year  2S4  b.c,  having  touched  at  Me«- 
sana  to  take  np  the  remnants  of  the  old  fleet,  passed  onward  to 
Drepanum.  luey  conld  not  take  tliis  strong  place,  but  they  were 
more  successful  at  Panormus,  the  modem  Palermo,  which  yielded 
after  a  short  siege  to  tlie  Roman  arms.  This  was  an  important 
conquest. 

§  13.  Next  year  the  fleet  touched  at  several  places  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  but  without  making  any  impression  on  the  country. 
Among  the  shoals  and  currents  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  it  ran  great 
danger  of  being  lost ;  but  having  escaped  this  peril,  the  Consul  re- 
turned to  Panormus  and  thence  stood  straight  across  for  the  month 
of  the  Tiber.  On  the  passage  they  were  ovct^ou  by  another  of  those 
terrible  storms,  and  ^atn  nearly  the  whole  fleet  was  lost.  Thus, 
within  three  years,  the  Romans  lost  two  great  fleets.  This  was 
enough  to  damp  even  their  course  ;  and  Uie  Senate  determined 
to  try  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  keep  their  ground  in  Sicily 
without  a  navy.  For  the  present  they  gave  np  alt  claim  to  the 
command  of  tb%  sea,  and  limited  themselves  to  a  small  fleet  of 
sixty  ships. 

§14.  Matters  continued  in  this  state  tar  two  years.  Neither 
Mrty  seemed  willing  to  hazard  a  battle  by  land ;  but  in  260  ii.c. 
Hosdmbal,  the  C^thaginian   general,  was   induced  to  march 

•  The  grave  PolyUos  h  voucher  for  this  bcL 
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aecretlj  from  Lil^b«eiim  to  PaiuffninB,  in  the  hope  of  Burpruing  and 
recoveriog  that  important  town,  llic  Roman  commandant  was 
the  ProHXiiiHul  L.  C«Bcilraa  Metellns.  He  allowed  the  enemy  to 
apprtach  the  wbIIb,  and  then  enddenly  saUied  forth,  covering  hia 
atteck  by  a  clond  of  light  troops,  slingere,  and  javelia-men.  Some 
of  the  elephants  being  wounded,  carried  confodon  into  their  own 
ranks,  and  Mctelloa,  seizing  the  occasion,  chai^^  the  enemy  and 
defeated  tiiem  ntterly.  Besides  13  Carthaginian  generals,  120 
elephants  were  taken  and  carried  across  the  sea  on  strong  rafis  to 
adorn  the  trinmph  of  the  Proconsal.  The  battle  of  Fanormna  was 
the  greatest  battle  that  was  fonght  on  land  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  it  was  the  last.  In  memory  of  this  victory  we  find  the  elej^nt 
as  a  freqaent  device  on  the  coins  of  like  great  family  of  the 
MeteltL* 

§  15.  After  the  battle  of  Panormns,  the  hopes  of  the  Romans 
rose  again,  and  the  Senate  gave  orders  to  bnild  a  third  fleet  of  200 
sail.  But  the  Carth^nians,  weary  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
snffering  greatly  in  their  commerce,  thought  that  a  fair  opportuoity 
for  making  peace  was  now  offered.  The  Romans  had  recovered  in 
eome  measaro  from  their  late  disasters,  but  not  so  entirely  bat  that 
they  might  be  glad  to  listen  to  fair  terms.  Accoroingly  an 
embassy  was  dispatched  to  offer  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  to 
Nopoee  terms  on  which  a  peace  might  be  concluded.  Regulus 
(according  to  the  well-known  story^  accompanied  this  embassy, 
mider  promise  to  return  to  Carthage  if  the  parposee  of  the  embassy 
should  &il.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome  lie  refosed  to  enter  the 
walls  and  take  his  place  in  the  Senate,  as  being  no  longer  a  citizen 
or  a  senator.  Then  the  Senate  sent  certain  of  their  own  number 
to  confer  with  him  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the 
coanse)  which  he  gave  confirmed  the  wavering  minds  of  the 
&lhers.  "  Useless  it  was,"  he  said,  "  to  ransom  pnsoners  who  had 
ignobly  yielded  with  arms  in  their  hands :  let  them  be  left  to  perish 
unheeded ;  let  war  go  on  till  Carthage  be  subdued."  His  coun- 
sel prevailed,  and  the  embassy  returned  without  effect.  R^ulus 
also  returned  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians.  Everr 
one  knows  the  horrid  tortures  by  which  it  is  said  that  life 
was  taken  from  him ;  how  bis  eyelids  were  cut  off;  how 
he  was  placed  in  a  barrel  stuck  fbll  of  nails,  with  one  end 
knocked  out;  and  how  he  was  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  glare 
of  an  African  sun,  to  die  by  the  slow  i^;onies  of  pun,  and  t£irst, 
and  fever. 

§  16.  R^las  was  a  man  of  the  old  Roman  kind,  like  Curins 
Ifai  Fabricms,  devoted  to  his  coontry,  eager  for  glory,  fkpgal, 

*  See  a  co[d  orHeteUna  Sdplo  flgured  at  the  end  of  this  chaffe;, 
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bold,  resolute  or  (call  it)  stubborn.  He  has  been  censored  for  ex- 
oeasire  presumptuonsneBs  in  his  African  campaign,  and  for  the 
extravagance  by  which  he  lost  all  the  advantages  which  he  tnig^t 
have  secured.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  had  some  grounds 
even  for  overweening  confidence.  £ver  since  the  two  nations 
had  met  in  arma,  the  stap  of  Carthage  had  grown  dim  before  that 
of  Rome.  Even  on  the  sea,  wKere  her  navies  had  lone  ridden 
triumphant,  the  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean  had  twice  been 
beaten  bj  her  unskilled  rival.  There  was  enough  to  mate  more 
sagacions  men  than  Begulas  believe  that  Carthage  was  well  nigh 
powerless  agtunst  Rome.  The  Romans  had  yet  to  learn  tliat 
when  ibd  jetuons  government  of  Carthage  allowed  great  generals 
to  command  their  armies,  snch  as  Santhippus,  and  Hamilcar,  and 
Hannibal,  then  the  well-trained  mcrcenari^  might  gain  easy 
victories  over  their  own  brave  but  leas  practised  citiEens.  The 
whole  story  of  the  embassy  and  death  of  Regulus  has  been 
doubted,  chiefly  because  of  the  silence  of  Folybius,  the  most 
andientic  historian  of  the  time ;  and  from  the  certainty  that  at 
least  one  mythical  marvel  has  been  introduced  into  the  narrative.* 
Bnt  if  allowance  be  made  for  some  patriotic  exaggeration,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  atoiy.  Those  who  crucified  tbeir 
own  nnlmiky  generals  would  not  be  slow  to  wreak  any  measure 
of  vengeance  on  a  recosant  prisoner.  We  read  also  that  the 
Romans  retaliated  by  torturing.some  Carth^nian  prisoners,!  and 
this  fact  can  hardly  be  an  inventioii.  At  alT  events,  the  personal 
qualities  of  Regulus  lesi  too  firmly  on  old  tradition  to  be 
questioned.  While  we  read  the  beautiful  pasac^  in  which  Cicero 
describes  his  disinterested  patriotism  ;|  while  we  repeat  the  noble 
Ode,  in  which  Horace  paints  faim  as  putting  aside  all  who  would 
have  persnaded  him  to  stay — people,  friends,  and  family,  going 
forth  to  torture  and  death  with  the  same  serene  indifference  as  if 
he  were  leaving  the  busy  life  of  Rome  for  the  calm  retirement 
of  his  counby  house  ;§  —  so  long  will  the  blood  flow  more 
quickly  and  the  heart  beat  higher  at  mention  of  the  name  of 

Witli  the  failure  of  this  attempt  at  peace  closes  the  second 
period  of  the  war. 

g  17.  Tflinn  Period  (249-241).— It  has  been  said  that  the 
Senate,  encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Fanonnns,  resolved  onco 
more  to  attempt  tiie  sea.  In  tbe  year  349  b.o.,  the  third  fleet 
was  ready,  and  its  purpose  soon  became  evident     The  Consuls 

•  Above,  §  10. 

t  ITiebuliT  eapposee  that  tliesB  tratona  are  a  bet,  and  tbat  the  ttwrof  the 
lortarea  of  Begulaa  arose  out  of  them, — a  scKoewliat  gratnitoua  EappostioD. 
t  I>e019ces,i<L2T.  g  Cbrm.,  U.  6. 
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were  ordered  to  invest  Lilybaam,  the  queen  of  Carthiginian  fort- 
reMes,  both  by  sea  &nd  land.  If  this  strong  place  feU,  ue  earths' 
ginians  would  have  no  firm  hold  on  Sicilv ;  bat  it  conld  not  be 
taken  unless  it  were  blockaded  by  sea,  for  by  sea  supplies  coald  be 
poured  into  it  from  Carthage.  The  blockade  of  Lilybenm  was  the 
thu^  that  made  a  fleet  neceesary  at  this  time. 

Ine  Komans  began  the  siege  with  great  activity ;  they  con' 
stmcted  enormous  works,  they  endeavoured  to  throw  a  dam  across 
the  harbonr,  but  hi  vain.  The  skilful  seamen  of  Carthage  con- 
trived to  carry  provisioo-Bhips  into  the  harbonr  through  the  midtt 
of  the  Roman  fleet  Their  own  navy  lay  near  at  hand  in  the  Bay 
of  Drepauom,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  remissness  on  the 
part  cf  the  Romans. 

§  16.  Yet  the  invincible  perseverance  of  the  Romans  would 
have  prevailod,  bat  for  the  headstrong  folly  of  the  Patrician  Consul 
for  the  year  249  B.C.  This  was  P.  Claudius,  a  yonnger  son  Ct 
the  old  Censor,  brother  of  him  who  had  relieved  Messana.  As  be 
lay  before  Lilybteom,  he  formed  a  plan  for  surpising  the  enemy's 
fleet  at  Drepanum,  and  left  his  station  for  this  purpose.  In  vain 
he  was  warned  by  the  Pullarii,  that  the  sacred  chickens  would  not 
feed.  "Then  let  them  drink,"  said  the  irreverent  commander, 
and  thiew  them  into  the  sea.  But  the  men  were  much  dispirited 
by  tiie  omen  and  by  the  contempt  of  the  omen.  And  the  Consul 
had  managed  matters  with  so  little  secresy  and  skill,  that  the 
enemy  were  informed  of  his  intended  attack.  As  the  Romans 
■ailed  in  column  into  the  harbonr,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  seen 
sailing  outward.  Bat  on  a  sudden  they  tacted  and  bore  down 
upon  the  side  of  the  Roman  colamn.  Of  Claudius'  two  hundred 
and  twenty  ships,  only  thirty  escaped.  The  reckless  Consul  was 
recalled  to  P.ome  by  the  Senate,  and  ordered  to  supersede  him- 
self by  naming  a  Dictator.  With  the  old  insolence  of  his 
&mily  he  named  the  sou  of  one  of  his  own  freedmen,  by  namo 
Claudius  Olycias.  But  the  Senate  set  aside  the  nomination,  and 
tbemselres  utpointed  A.  Atilius  Colatinns,  who  was  also  railed 
Serranns.*  What  became  of  Claudius  we  know  not  But  ho 
was  dead  three  years  after ;  for  a  story  is  preserved,  that  at 
that  time  his  sister  iiuoletitly  expressed  a  wish  that  he  were 
still  alive,  that  he  might  lose  more  men,  and  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  She  was  heavily  fined  for  thu  q)eech ;  and  if 
words  deeerve  pnnishment,  none  ever  more  deserved  it  than 
hers. 

Hie  loss  of  the  fleet  of  Claudius  was  not  the  only  disaster 

*  "  Tel  te  mlco,  Scsrane,  a 
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of  the  year.  L.  Jnnias,  his  Plebeian  colle^foe,  was  less  gnilty, 
but  even  more  unfortunate.  He  was  convoying  a  lai^e  fleet 
of  ships,  freighted  vith  supplies  for  the  forces  at  Lilybmum, 
when,  near  Camarina,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  and  both  the  convoy  and  the  convoying  squadron 
perished.  The  destrucfion  was  bo  complete,  that  every  single 
ship  was  broken  up,  and  not  a  plank  (says  Polybins)  was  fit 
to  be  used  i^in. 

Thas,  by  Uie  folly  of  ono  Conaal  and  the  misfortane  of  the  other, 
did  the  Romans  lose  their  entire  fleet  for  the  third  time.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  if  the  god  of  the  sea  was  jetdous  of  these  new 
pretenders  to  his  favour. 

§  19.  These  disasters  left  the  Carthaginians  once  more  masters 
of  the  Sea.  And  at  the  same  time  a  really  great  man  was 
appointed  to  a  command  in  Sicily.  This  was  Hamilcar,  the 
fatner  of  Hannibal,  of  whom  we  shiUl  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
speak  hereafter.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  many  ships  or 
troops  at  his  command ;  but  the  skill  with  which  he  used  his 
means  abundantly  shows  what  might  have  been  done  if  the 
government  had  trusted  bim  more  completely.  He  made  continual 
descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  plundering  and  alarming.  Before 
long  he  landed  suddenly  near  Panorrnus,  and  in  the  &ce  of  the 
Roman  commandant  seized  a  hill  called  Hcrcte,  which  overhung 
the  town  (the  same  with  the  modem  Monte  Pellcgrino). 
Here  he  fortified  himself;  and  hence  be  carried  on  a  con- 
tinnal  predatory  warfare  against  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  After  this,  by  an  equally  sudden  movement  he  made  a 
descent  on  Eryx,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans  not  long 
before,  and  surprised  it  To  this  place  he  now  shifted  his  quarters, 
and  continued  the  same  harassing  attacks  for  the  remaining  years 
of  the  war. 

Except  for  this,  matters  were  at  a  stand-still.  Neither  party 
made  any  advance.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Romans  was  con- 
centrated in  the  lines  of  Lilyhasum ;  but  they  had  no  fleet  now, 
and  therefore  the  place  was  fully  supplied  from  the  sea.  On  the 
other  hand,  Haradcar  acted  like  a  perpetual  blister,  and  kept 
the  enemy  always  in  alarm  ;  but  either  his  forces  were  too 
small,  or  the  Romans  were  too  watchfnl  to  allow  him  to 
make  any  great  impression.  Slight  actions  constantly  toolc 
place;  and  an  anecdote  is  told  by  Diodoms,  which  sets  the 
character  of  Hamilcar  in  a  pleasing  light  In  a  skirmish  with  the 
Roman  Consul,  C.  Fundanius,  ho  had  suffered  some  loss,  and 
sent  (according  to  custom)  to  demand  a  truce,  that  he  might 
bury  his  dead.  But  the  Consul  insolently  replied  tiiat  he  ought 
to  concern   himself   about    Uie    living   rather  than    the    dw, 
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and  Rave  further  bloodshed  by  snirendering  tit  once.  Soon  ftfter  it 
was  Ilaniilcar's  tnrn  to  defeat  the  Komane,  and  nhen  their  com- 
mander Bcnt  for  leave  to  bniy  their  dead,  the  Carth^nian  General 
at  once  granted  it,  saying  that  he  "warred  Dot  with  the  dead,  but 
with  the  living."* 

g  20.  These  intcnninsblo  hostilities  convinced  the  Senate  that 
they  must  once  more  build  a  fleet,  or  give  np  all  hopes  of  driving 
the  Carthaginians  ont  of  Sicily.  Lilybeenm  would  foil  all  thoir 
efforts,  as  it  had  done  those  of  Fyrrtius.  The  siege  had  now 
lasted  eight  years,  from  250  to  241,  and  it  appeared  no  nearer  its 
conclusion  than  at  first.  All  sacriflces  mast  be  made.  A  fleet 
must  be  bnilt.  And  it  was  built.  At  the  banning  of  the  year 
241  B.C.,  the  Patrician  Consul,  Q.  Lntatius  Catnlns,  pnt  to  sea  with 
more  than  two  hundred  sail.f 

Tliis  was  the  fourth  navy  which  the  Romans  had  created. 
Three  times  had  they  I<)st  the  whole  by  etomu  or  by  mismanage- 
ment. It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  this  iron  determination ;  im- 
possible not  to  feel  satisfaction  at  seeing  it  rewarded. 

§  21.  The  Consnl,  with  his  new  fleet,  sailed  very  eariy  in  the 
year.  He  immediately  blockaded  Drepanum  by  sea  and  land,  hop- 
ing t«take  it  at  once,  and  ao  deprive  the  Carth^nians  of  the  harbour 
in  which  thetr  fleet  commonly  lay  to  watch  the  Romans  at  Lily- 
b»um.  He  also  took  great  pains  to  train  his  seamen  in  naval 
tactics.  In  an  action  which  took  place  at  Drepanum  he  was 
severely  wonnded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cartha^nians  had  of  Ifite  n^lected 
their  navy ;  and  it  was  not  till  early  in  the  following  year  (241) 
that  a  fleet  was  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Drepanum.  It  was 
heavily  freighted  with  provisions  and  stores.  Hanno,  its  com- 
mander, touched  at  Hiera,  a  small  island,  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  port  of  Drepanum.  Of  this  ^it  appears)  Catu- 
Ins  was  iaformed.  He  was  still  snfiering  from  his  wound,  bat  he 
at  once  embarked  and  put  to  sea,  hoping  to  intercept  the  enemy 
before  they  unloaded  their  ships.  On  the  evening  of  the  SHi  of 
March  he  lay  to  at  .iSgusa,  another  small  island,  not  above  ten 
miles  distant  from  Hiera.  Next  morning  the  Cardiaginiaos  put  to 
sea  and  endeavoured  to  run  into  Drepanum.  But  they  were  in- 
tercepted by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  obliged  to  give  batde.  Hicy 
fought  under  great  disadvantages,  and  the  Romans  gained  an  easy 
victory.  Fifty  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  sunk,  seventy  takon ;  the 
rest  escwed  to  Hiera. 

g  22.  This  battie,  called  the  battle  of  the  .,%atian  islands  {fiyt 
this  was  the  general  name  of  the  group),  decided  the  war.    It  was 
*  "  NaDmn  cam  victis  certamen  et  ethera  oaa^" — VirK.,  Am.  xi  lOS. 
f  Pdjbius  sajs  200 ;  Justin  and  othera  eay  aoa 
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plain  that  LUjbKnm  most  now  anrrender ;  and  that  thonsh  Hamil- 
car  might  yet  stand  at  bay,  he  could  not  recover  SiciTy  for  the 
present  llie  merchants  of  Carthage  were  eager  for  the  conclu- 
eion  of  tlie  war ;  and  the  government  sent  orders  to  llamilcar  to 
make  a  peace  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catdus  at  first 
required,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  negociations,  that  Hamiicar  should 
lay  down  bis  arms,  and  give  np  all  Roman  deserters  in  his  service. 
But  when  the  Carthaginian  disdainfully  refiised  this  condition,  tbe 
Consul  prudently  waived  it,  and  a  treaty  was  finally  agreed  on  by 
the  two  commanders  to  the  following  efiect : — that  the  Carthagi- 
nians should  evacuate  Sicily ;  should  give  up  all  Roman  prisoners 
without  ransom ;  and  should  pay  2,200  talenta,  in  twenty  years, 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  treaty,  however,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  tribes  refused 
to  ratify  it  witbout  inquiry.  Accordingly  the  Senate  sent  over 
tea  envoys,  who  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Catulns,  except  that 
they  raised  the  sum  to  3,200  taleuta,  and  required  this  larger 
sum  to  be  paid  in  ten  yeaia,  instead  of  twenty.  They  also  in- 
sisted on  the  cession  of  all  tiie  small  islands  between  Italy  and 
Sicily. 

The  treaty  was  immediately  executed.  Lilybieum,  Dre- 
panum,  Eryx,  and  the  other  places  still  held  by  the  Culhagi- 
nians,  were  surrendered,  and  Hamilcar  embarked  his  troops  for 
Carthage. 

g  23.  Thus  ended  the  first  Funic  War.  The  issue  of  this  long 
stru^le  was  jtl together  in  &vonr  of  Rome.  She  had  performed 
few  brilliant  exploits ;  she  had  sent  few  eminent  men  to  conduct 
tbe  war ;  but  she  had  done  great  things  on  the  whole.  She  hod 
beaten  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea  upon  her  own  element.  She  had 
gained  possession  of  a  large  and  fertile  island ;  an  island  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  Yoricshire,  and  fertile  beyond  tlie  example  of 
other  lands.*  Her  losses  indeed  had  been  enormous ;  for  she  bad 
lost  seven  hundred  ships,  a  vast  number  of  men,  and  large  sums 
of  money.  Bat  Carthage  had  suffered  still  more.  For  though 
she  had  loat  not  more  than  five  hundred  ships,  yet  the  interruption 
to  her  trade,  and  the  loss  of  her  great  commercial  emporiums  of 
Lilybeeom  and  Drepanum,  not  only  crippled  the  resources  of  the 
State,  but  largely  diminished  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  eiU- 
len.  The  Romans  and  Italians,  who  fought  in  this  war,  were  mostly 
agricultoral ;  and  the  loeeea  of  snch  a  people  are  small,  and  soon 
repaired,  while  those  suffered  by  a  great  commercial  state  are  often 
irreparable. 


■llnatimcif  theproTincialijitem^RiunoduUlbedeleiTed.  SeeCb^it  xxxrt 
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Ibis  war  ww  onlr  the  prelude  to  a  more  fierce  and  deadly 
contest  Carthage  had  vithdrswa  discomfited  from  Sicily,  and 
her  empty  treasury  and  ruined  trade  forbade  her  to  continue  the 
conflict  at  that  time.  But  it  was  not  yet  decided  vhether  Rome 
or  Carthage  was  to  role  the  coasts  of  tho  Mediterranean,  The 
great  Hamilcar  left  Eryz  withont  despair.  He  foresaw  that  by 
patience  and  prudence  ho  might  shaKO  off  the  control  of  hw 
jealous  GoTemment,  and  train  up  an  army  in  his  ovn  interest, 
with  which  he  might  def^  the  Roman  legions,*  Unfortunate 
circamatancee  preveuted  hun  from  the  execution  of  this  project 
for  the  next  foor  yean.  After  that  (as  we  shall  >ee)  he  b^tn  that 
policy  which  was  so  ■nccessfhliy  carried  out  hy  his  celebrated 
ton. 

*  See  Poljb.,  L  60. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

EVXNTS  BKTWZKN  THB    FIRfiT   AHD  SKCOND   PDNIO  VARB. 

S  I.  Or%i°  Bod  progresB  of  tbe  Uebcehabt  Wab  at  CarthaKO:  Spendius 
and  HaClio.  §  S.  UamilcarcomniiBsioii^tocheck  it:  thwaitad bj Uanno. 
g  3.  ElaiDilcw  made  sole  oommander:  lie  c(»npe]B  Spendiua  to  surrender. 
g  4.  Obstinato  reaiBlanca  of  Matho:  bo  murders  GiBgjo  and  other prisoneni; 
end  of  War.  g  6.  Ungeiicroiia  cooduct  of  Komo.  g  6.  Hnmilciir  goes  to 
Spain.  §  1,  Affltira  of  Rome:  Temple  oT  Janiu  cloeed.  g  a  ItXTBUM 
Wab:  Piratical  tribes  of  lUyriui  coast :  Queen  Touta  mordciH  a  Soman 
Envoy.  §  9.  Demetriua  of  PIuum^  Toutft's  governor  of  Corcyra,  treadier- 
oualy  joins  Rome:  Tenia  obliged  to  oousoQt  to  hard  terms,  g  10.  Honour 
paid  to  Bomjuis  in  Greece,  g  11.  Qaluo  Wab:  Gauls  provoked  to  war 
bj  proposal  of  Flaminius  to  plant  Bettlements  in  Ficenum  and  TJmbria. 
g  13.  Enormous  forces  at  dispoeal  of  Rome:  plan  of  compajgn.  g  13. 
Great  defeat  of  Gauls  at  Tclamon  in  Btruria.  g  14.  Invasion  of  Trtmspa- 
dane  GauL  g  16.  Marccllus  wins  spolia  opima.  g  16.  Colonies  planted  at 
Plflcentla  and  Cremona,  g  17.  Revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Fliaro^  eanl/  sub- 
dued bj  .£miliaa  Paulua.  §  IB.  namilcar's  operatioDa  in  Spein:  Hanni- 
bal's otUh. 

§  1.  The  first  Panic  War  lasted  thrce-and-twetily-^eara;  and  the 
interval  between  the  end  of  this  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
was  of  nearly  the  same  duration.  In  the  coarae  of  this  period 
(from  240  to  218  B.C.)  both  Rome  and  Carthage,  notwithstanding 
their  exhausted  condition,  were  involved  in  perilous  wars.  In  the 
next  three  years  Carthage  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
(troction  by  a  general  mutiny  of  her  mercenary  troops.  This  Mer- 
cenary War  arose  in  the  following  manner. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  conclnded,  it  was  necessary  for  Carthage 
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to  withdraw  all  her  troops  from  Sicily,  and  pay  them  their 
arreara.  The  general  who  was  entrusted  with  tnc  chargo  of 
shipping  off  these  troops,  Oisgo,  executed  his  trust  with  judg- 
ment and  dexterity.  lie  foresaw  tho  danger  that  might  anse,  if 
the  whole  army,  consisting  of  adventurcTS  without  country  or 
law,  were  landed  all  at  once  on  the  shores  of  A&ica.  They  might 
make  war  on  their  own  account,  like  the  Campanians  of  Bhc- 

E'um,  or  the  Mamertines  of  Meseana.  Gisgo  therefore  sent 
)me  the  troops  in  small  detachments,  so  that  each  might  be 
paid  off  and  disbanded  before  the  next  arrival.  But  he  was  ill 
seconded  by  the  Govemment  at  home.  The  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted. No  doubt  money  was  to  be  raised  on  loans  at  high 
interest;  and  perhaps  the  Council  imagined  that,  by  delaying 
payment,  they  might  induce  the  soldiere  to  be  content  with  a 
smaller  sum  than  was  their  due.  They  therefore  allowed  the 
whole  army  to  collect  at  Sicca,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  before  any  measures  were  taken  for  payment  of  their 
arrears.  The  consequence  was  the  reycrse  of  what  was  expected. 
The  reckless  adventurers  who  commanded  these  mercenaries 
saw  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  and  coveted  the  wealth 
and  luxnn'  of  the  great  city,  which  seemed  now  within  their 
grasp.  They  at  once  declared  that  they  must  have  their  fall 
arrears  of  pay ;  and  presently  added  that  now  they  would  not  be 
content  even  with  this.  To  enforce  these  demands  they  en- 
camped at  Tunis,  almost  within  sight  of  Carth^c.  The  Govern- 
ment became  frigbteDed,  and  offered  to  concede  al!  demands. 
But  with  tho  fears  of  the  Government  rose  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers;  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  whole  army  was  in  open 
revolt,  and  their  leaders  bent  on  nothing  less  than  conquering 
their  masters.  Their  Carthaginian  officers  and  commanders 
were  discarded :  two  desperate  and  abandoned  men  gained 
supreme  power  over  the  whole  army.  These  were  Spenaius,  a 
runaway  Campanian  slave,  who  feared  to  be  given  up  to  tho 
Romans;  and  Matho,  a  Libyan,  who  had  been  too  forward  in 
urging  tjie  demands  of  the  army  to  hope  for  foi^ivoness  from 
the  Carthaginian  Government  Led  on  by  these  desperadoes, 
the  soldiers  gave  a  fhll  loose  to  their  feroci^ ;  they  seized  Gisgo, 
who  had  been  sent  to  treat  with  them,  as  a  hostage;  plundered 
the  country  round  about;  raised  the  subject  Africans  in  rebellion; 
besieged  tne  fortified  towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo;  and  cut  off  all 
communication  by  land  with  the  promontory  on  which  Carthage 
stands. 

g  2.  In  this  desperate  crisis,  the  Government  turned  their 
eyes  on  Hamilcar,  and  charged  him  with  the  office  of  saving  his 
coontiy.     He  promptly  obeyed.     The  civic  force  of  CarUiage 
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itself  mtut  hare  formed  his  chief  force.  B^  akilfbl  persuasion 
he  induced  the  Numidiaa  cavalry  to  desert  and  join  his  standard. 
Thus  strengthened,  he  gave  battle  to  the  mutineers  twice,  and 
twice  defeated  them.  He  showed  his  policy  by  sparing  all 
prisoners,  and  offering  free  pardon  to  alt  that  would  at  once  sub- 
mit. Everything  promised  a  speedy  termination  of  this  mutiny, 
when  the  Government  again  spoiled  all.  Hanno,  who  headed  the 
most  influential  party  in  the  Cotmcil,  was  jealous  of  Hamilcar,  and 
procured  his  own  appointment  to  a  share  in  the  command.  The 
two  generals  were  now  continually  at  variance ;  alt  the  plans  of 
Hamflcar  were  tliwarted ;  and  the  rebels  agun  resumed  the  upper 
hand ;  so  mnch  so  indeed,  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  tney 
got  possession  of  Utica  and  Hippo,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  Car- 
thage herselC 

§  S.  Immediate  danger  once  more  made  the  Government  wise, 
and  Hamilcar  was  again  appointed  to  the  sole  command.  He 
was  enabled  to  take  the  field  with  a  better  appointed  force  than 
before ;  for  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Senate  of  Rome,  l>oth 
sent  supplies  to  the  exhausted  Carthaginians,  and  interdicted  all 
commumcation  with  the  insurgents.  Hamilcar  soon  succeeded 
in  raiung  the  siege  of  Carthage,  and  forced  the  rel>et  army  to 
separate  into  two  bodies,  respectively  commanded  by  Spendius 
and  Matho.  He  first  pursued  Spendius,  and  reduced  him  to  such 
extremities,  that  he  surrendered  at  discretion,  with  Autaritus,  the 
leader  of  the  Gallic  Mercenaries :  he  then  tuned  his  arms  gainst 
Matho,  and  compelled  this  rebel  chief  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Tunis. 

g  4,  The  spirit  of  the  insnigenta  was  now  quite  broken,  and 
they  would  fain  have  given  in.  But  Matho  and  his  officers  were 
fighting  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  whenever  any  one 
attempted  to  persuade  peaceful  measures,  a  knot  of  the  more 
violent  cried  him  down ;  and  thus,  as  usually  hi^pens  in  popular 
commotions,  the  real  wishes  of  the  greater  part  were  drowned  in 
the  loud  vociferations  of  a  few  bold  and  resolute  desperadoes. 
What  made  the  task  of  these  men  eauer,  was  that  the  army  was 
composed  of  a  great  many  different  nations;  and  the  soldiers 
not  l>eiDg  able  to  understand  one  another,  could  not  so  readily 
combine  against  their  leaders.  Almost  the  only  word  which 
was  understood  by  all,  was  the  terrible  cry  of  "  Stone  him,  stone 
himl"*  which  was  raised  by  the  leading  insui^nls,  whenever 
any  one  rose  to  advocate  peace,  and  was  re-echoed  by  the 
mass  in  ignorance  or  fear.  But  Matho  still  feared  the  influence 
of  Hamilcar  over  the  troops,  and  he  resolved  to  commit  acts 
which  would  compromise  nimseir  and  his  followen  stilt  more 
*  e^it  fJiUf.— Polyh,  L  69  and  BO. 
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irrevocably.  He  took  Oiago,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  a«  a 
hostile,  with  eerea  handred  other  prisoners,  cut  off  their  hands 
and  eara,  broke  tlieir  l^s,  threw  them,  yet  living,  into  a  pit, 
and  declared  that  he  would  treat  all  other  prisoners  in  the  same 
barbarous  fashion.  Homilcar,  who  had  hitherto  used  all  gentle- 
ness, was  by  this  bmtal  conduct  driven  to  retaliation :  fae  cmcified 
Spendius,  and  threw  his  other  prisoners  to  wild  bea«ts. 

Bat  this  frightfdl  state  of  things  did  not  last  mucli  lot^w. 
The  insurgents  in  Tunis  were  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties of  famine,  and  at  length  Hatho  was  obliged  to  l6ad  oat  his 
men  to  battle.  He  was  utterly  defeated,  tai»n  prisoner  and  put 
to  death. 

The  death  of  Matho  terminated  this  terrible  war,  which  had 
lasted  more  than  three  years  and  fonr  months,  and  at  one  time 
tlireatened  the  very  existence  of  Carthage.  It  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  War  Without  Truce,  or  the  Inexpiable  War.* 

§  5.  The  forbearance  shown  by  the  ftomaos  to  Carthage 
daring  this  fearfal  war  makes  their  conduct  at  its  close  very 
snrpnung.  For  now  they  were  guilty  of  an  act  which  was 
not  only  unjust,  bnt  dishonourable.  Hie  mercenary  troops 
in  Sardinia  had  mutinied  t^r  the  example  of  their  br^hren, 
had  stain  Bostar,  their  Carth^nian  commandant,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  the  island.  After  the  close  of  the  war  in  AfncA 
these  insurgents,  fearing  tbat  their  turn  was  come,  put  them* 
selves  under  Roman  protection ;  and  theirprayet  for  aid,  like 
that  of  the  Mamertines,  was  granted.  Tie  Senate  had  the 
eflfrontery  not  only  to  demand  ute  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, but  also  the  payment  of  a  fdrdier  sum  of  1,200  talenta. 
The  Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to  refine;  not  even  Haroilcar 
could  have  counselled  them  to  do  so.  But  this  ungenerous 
conduct  sank  deep  into  many  hearta,  and  strengthened  Bamil-- 
cat's  grim  resolve,  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the  gras[ung  Italian 
Bepublic 

I  6.  In  order  to  execute  this  resolve,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  obtain  an  independent  authority,  so  as  to  form  armies  and 
carry  on  campaigiiB,  without  being  fettered  by  the  orders  of  the 
narrow-minded  government.  And  now  seemed  tlte  time  to 
obtain  this  aathority.  Hanno  and  the  leading  members  of  tbe 
council  bad  long  been  jealoaq  of  the  family  of  Barca,f  of  which 
Hamilcar  was  tiie  chief.  Hamilcar's  fame  and  popularity  was 
now  so  high,  that  it  was  possible  he  might  form  a  party  and 
overthrow  the  usurped  power  of  the  council.     It  was  therefore 
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ni^  pleasure  that  they  received  his  proposal  to  go  to  Spain  and 
reduce  that  country  under  the  Carthftgiiiian  power.  Carthago 
already  had  eettlements  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  the  old  trad- 
ing city  of  Gades  was  in  alliance  with  her.  But  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  peopled  by  wild  and  savage  tribes,  who  could  not 
be  conquered  in  a  day.  No  doubt  the  goverameut  of  Carth^e 
saw  the  departure  of  Hamilcar  for  Spain  with  as  much  inward 
aetis&ction  as  the  French  Directory  in  1797  witnessed  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  for  £^pt.  If  he  succeeded,  he  wonid  at 
least  be  &r  distant,  and  long  abseut;  if  ho  iailed,  they  would 
be  rid  of  one  whom  they  feared  and  hated.  Before  we  trace  the 
consequeocca  of  this  extension  of  Carthaginian  power  in  Sptun, 
the  affairs  of  Rome  and  Italy  claim  our  attention. 

§  7.  Dnring  the  Mercenary  War  in  A&ica,  the  Romans  had 
remuned  at  peace,  except  to  quell  an  insignificant  revolt  of  the 
Faliscans,  which  was  put  down  in  less  than  a  week.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Roman  Italy  was  slightly  troubled  by  incarsions  on 
the  part  of  Oauls  and  Ligarians ;  and  in  more  tnan  one  year  a 
triumph  is  recorded  over  Sardinians  and  Corsicans,  the  new 
provinces  so  iulquitonsly  wrnng  from  Carthage.  But  so  pro- 
found was  the  general  tranquillity  in  the  year  235  B.C.,  that  the 
t«mple  of  Janus  was  cloeed  by  the  Consul  Uanlius  Torquatus, 
for  the  first  time  (say  the  annals)  unce  the  time  of  Noma. 
The  people  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  little  disturbed  during 
the  late  war.  Several  Colonies  had  been  founded  in  its  course, 
of  which  one  was  Brundusium.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the 
lower  Sabine  country  was  formed  into  two  Tribes,  the  Veline  and 
the  Quirine.  Thus  the  number  of  thirty-five  was  completed, 
and  no  addition  was  hereafter  made  to  the  Roman  territory. 

g  8.  This  tranquillity  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  sncceea 
of  their  arms  in  Sici^,  and  their  newly  acquired  maritime 
power,  encouraged  the  Romans  to  cross  the  Adriatic  not  so  much 
tor  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  own  dominion  as  to  render 
■  service  to  all  who  frequent^  these  seas  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic. 

Ilie  &r  side  of  the  Adriatic  consists  of  a  narrow  ledge  of 
coast-land  flanked  by  parallel  mountain-chains.  Many  islands 
appear  off  tlie  shore,  and  several  la^  creeks  or  bays  afford 
safe  anchorage  for  ships.  Iliese  natural  advantages  made  the 
Blyrians  of  the  coast  skilfat  seamen.    Their  light  ^ks  (lembi)* 

*  Tho  niTTian  sasmsn  long  ooatiiiued  tlis  use  of  these  liglit  vessels.  The 
libamiaa  gall^B  used  bj  Augustus  at  Acthim  were  fi^  theas  coarta. 

*-*  Horace  (Bpod.  I.  I)  sa;s  to  UnoenM, 

"  Ibis  libnmls  inUa  sits  navium, 
Amice^  propugiucula." 
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iwaed  -from  behind  the  islands  or  out  of  the  creeb,  and  pnctiaed 
piracy  OQ  their  neigbboura.  The  lower  part  of  this  lUyriaii 
district  had  been  reduced  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  bat  on  the 
confasion  which  folloned  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  people 
had  become  independent.  The  main  stronghold  of  this  tower 
niyria  seemB  to  have  been  Bcodra  (Scntari),  and  a  chief  named 
Agron  bad  egtablished  a  supremacy  for. his  tribe  over  all  his 
neighboon  as  &r  as  the  Ceraunian  tnonntains.  Ho  died  in  2S1 
B.C.,  and  his  wife  Teuta,  a  woman  of  bold  and  maBcoiiue  spirit, 
became  chief  of  this  piratical  race  daring  the  in&ncy  of  A^n's 
son  Pinnee.  She  pnrsued  her  husband's  designs,  and  in  230  b^. 
had  made  herself  supreme  over  all  the  islands  except  lasa,  which 
she  blockaded  in  person  in  that  year. 

The  Senate  had  not  hitherto  foaud  leisare  to  attend  to  the 
many  complainta  which  reached  tiiem  of  the  assaults  committed 
by  these  pirates.  Bat  in  the  year  jnet  named,  they  resolved  to 
take  measores  for  checking  their  marauding  expeditions,  and 
sent  C.  and  L.  Comncanios  as  Envoys  to  remonstrate  with  Teuta. 
Tliey  found  her,  it  aeema,  at  Isaa.  But  Teuta  was  little  disposed 
to  listen  to  them.  "  It  was  not,"  she  said,  "  customary  for  &q 
Chiefs  of  Blyria  to  prevent  their  snbjecta  from  making  nse  of  the 
sea."  The  younger  Conmcanius,  indignant  at  this  avowal  of 
national  piracy,  replied  that  "if  such  were  the  institutions  of 
the  Illyrians,  the  Romans  wonld  lose  no  time  in  helping  her  to 
mend  them."  Exasperated  by  the  sarcasm,  Tenta  ordered  the 
Envoys  to  be  pursued  and  the  younger  one  to  be  pnt  to  death. 
Upon  receiving  news  of  this  violent  act,  the  Romans  at  once 
declared  war  against  the  niyrianB. 

I  9.  After  £e  surrender  of  Isaa,  the  lllyrian  Queen  had  pur- 
sued her  sucoesB  by  the  capture  not  only  of  Dyrrhachinm,  but 
also  of  Corcyra ;  and  Demetrius,  a  olerer  and  nnscnipuloua  Greek 
of  Pharos  (a  place  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Illyria),  wlko  had  been 
the  chief  coiuiHellor  of  Teuta  in  her  late  enterprises,  was  made 
Governor  of  this  famous  island. 

Upon  this,  the  Epirotes  sent  Ambsasadors  to  crave  protection 
bom  Rome;  and  the  Senate,  already  preparbg  for  war,  gladly 
took  advantage  of  this  opening.  Early  in  the  next  spring  both 
Consuls  appeared  at  Corcyra  with  a  powerfiil  fleet  and  army, 
Demetrius  quickly  discerned  to  which  side  fbrtone  would  incline, 
and  without  hesitation  took  his  course.  He  surrendered  Corcyra 
to  the  Romans  without  a  blow.  This  treachery  seems  to  have 
paralysed  Tenia's  spirit ;  and  the  information  given  by  Demetrius 
enabled  the  Roman  commanders  to  overpower  her  forces  with 
little  trouble.  Teuta  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  greater  part 
ei  hei  domiQi<Hi8  to  the  traitor  Demetrius,  who  now  became 
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Chief  of  CorcTTs  and  BontherD  Illj'Ha,  nnder  the  protection  of 
Rome.  The  lllyrisns  were  not  to  ^pear  sooth  c^  Liesos  with 
more  than  two  barks  at  a  time. 

§  10.  The  sappresHon  of  Illyrian  piracy  was  even  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  commerce  of  Greece  tbain  that  of  Rome.  The 
leadii^  men  of  the  Senate  b^an,  even  at  this  time,  to  show  a 
strong  disposition  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
degenerate  as  they  were,  were  still  held  to  be  the  centre  of  civili- 
sation and  the  dtspensers  of  fame.  Postumius  the  Consul, 
therefore,  sent  envoys  to  various  Greek  states  to  exolain  the 
appearance  of  a  Roman  force  in  those  (jnarters.  They  wer« 
received  with  hieh  disUnction.  The  Athenians  and  Corinthians, 
especially,  paid  tiononr  to  Rome;  and  tiie  latter  people  recog- 
nised her  Greek  descent  by  voting  that  her  citizens  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Isthmisn  games  (22B  b.c.). 

§  U.  Hia  short  but  decisive  war  was  scarcely  ended,  when 
Rome  saw  a  conflict  impending,  which  filled  them  with  more 
alarm  than  was  warranted  by  the  evenL  . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  jost  before  the  war  with  Pyrriins, 
the  Senonian  GanU  had  been  extirpated,  and  the  Boians  defeated 
wi^  great  slaoghter  in  two  battles  near  the  lake  Vadimo  in 
Elfiiria  ^283  b.c.)*  From  that  time,  some  sixty  years  before^ 
the  Gatus  had  remained  quiet  within  their  own  boundaries. 
But  in  292  B.O.,  the  Tribune  C.  Flaminius,  a  man  who  will 
hereafter  claim  more  Nwcial  notice,  propped  to  distribute  all 
the  public  lands  held  by  Rome  on  tne  Ficenian  and  TJmbrian 
coasts  to  a  number  of  poor  citizens ;  a  law  which  was  put 
into  effect  four  years  afterwards.  When  the  Colonies  of  Sena 
Gailicft  and  Ariminnm  had  been  planted  on  that  same  coast,  the 
Boians  were  too  much  weakened  by  their  late  defeats  to  offer 
any  opposition.  Bot  in  two  generatMne  their  strengtii  was  re- 
cruited, and  they  were  encouraged  to  riae  against  Rome  by  the 
promised  support  of  the  Insubrians,  a  powerfiir  tribe  who  occupied 
the  Transpadaae  district  about  Miltm.  The  arrival  of  ]»tge  bodies 
of  Gauls  from  beyond  the  Alps  f  oompleted  their  determination, 
and  increased  the  terror  which  the  recollections  of  the  Alia  still  . 
wrought  upon  the  Roman  mind. 

•  See  Cbspt  XXV.  g§  IS  and  14. 

t  Ther  were  oalled  OaexUae,  wUoh  PolTfato*  fil.  33,  1)  extduu  ■■  mmvt- 
nana.  Bat  it  ia  baidl;  possible  to  svmd  oonuectiiig  ths  nsme  with  foaa, 
the  Gallic  javslios  meatkiDed  b/  Tirgil  and  otheis : 

"  duo  quiaque  Alpina  ooroscaut 

Gssa  manu." — Aea.  viiL  681. 
Thejr  s»  reprawQted  as  voiy  li^tl/  dad,  wesring  tartan  plaids   {lagula 
viryola)  and  traws  (braecat).     Hmoe   XnttisaJ]Hns  Oaul  was  called  QalUs 
Bracoaia,  wbiit  Iha  Bomoiiiaed  Olwlpioe  proviiMa  \nm  Qallia  IbgalA 
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g  12.  Reports  cza^;erated  these  moTemente,  and  tlie  Bom&Ds 
made  lai^cr  preparation  for  this  Gallic  war  than  they  had  made 
i^inst  Fyrrhiu  or  the  Carth^nians.      It  is  said  that  in  the 

C225  B.C.  the  men  returned  fit  for  active  service  in  the 
an  Tribes  and  among  the  variona  Italian  Allies  amounted  to 
nearly  800,000  ;  bnt  the  forces  called  out  for  service  were  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  vast  national  militia.  A  consular  army 
amounting  to  about  25,000  foot  and  1500  horse  was  sent  under 
^milins  to  Anniniom,  while  a  Pr»tor  with  an  anny  of  similar 
amoont  pnshed  forward  to  FfMuUe  on  the  Amo.  The  other 
Consul,  Atilius,  who  had  been  despatched  early  in  the  year  to 
Sardinia,  was  ordered  to  join  the  Prsetor  in  Northern  Etmria 
without  delay.  A  reserve  force  of  large  amount  was  ready  near 
Rome. 

These  active  preparations  were  seconded  by  saperstitious  ntes. 
The  Sybilline  books  were  consulted,  and  in  them  it  was  found 
written  that  the  soil  of  Rome  most  bo  twice  occupied  by  a 
foreign  foe.  To  fulfil  this  prediction,  the  Government  ordered 
a  Gaulbh  man  and  woman,  together  with  a  Greek  woman,  to 
be  buried  alive  in  the  Forum.  By  this  barbarous  folly  it  was 
hoped  the  alarm  of  the  people  might  be  calmed,  and  Uie  omea 
averted. 

§  13.  The  campaign  opened  in  Northern  Etruria.  The  Gauls 
crtMsed  the  Apennines  int«  the  vale  of  the  Amo  and  fell 
suddenly  npou  the  Fnetor  stationed  at  Fgesnla).  Him  they 
overpowered,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  Consui 
.<£milius  DOW,  with  great  promptitude,  crossed  the  TJmbrian 
hills  into  Etruria ;  and  on  hu  approach  the  Gauls  retired  north- 
wards along  the  coast,  wishing  to  secure  their  booty;  while 
.iSmilins  hung  apon  their  rear,  without  venturit^  to  engage  in 
a  general  action.  But  when  the  Gauls  came  near  Pisa,  they 
found  that  thC'  Consul  Atilius  had  landed  Uiere  from  Sardinia ; 
and  thus  hemmed  in  by  two  consular  armies,  they  were  obliged 
to  give  battle  at  a  place  called  Telamon.  The  conflict  was 
desperate ;  but  the  Romans  were  better  armed  and  better  disci- 
plined than  of  old,  while  the  Ganis  had  remained  stationary. 
Their  laige  heavy  broad-swords,  (oiged  of  JU-tempered  iron,  bent 
at  the  first  blow,  and  while  they  stooped  to  straighten  them 
with  tlie  foot,  th^  were  fully  ccnmsed  to  the  thrust  of  the  ^ort 
Roman  sword.  Tlie  victory  of  Telamon  was  as  si^al  as  that  of 
Sentinnm  or  that  of  Uie  Lake  Vadhno.  j£milius '  pursued  the 
flying  host  across  the  mountains,  and  brought  home  a  large  booty 
firom  the  Boian  lands  to  grace  the  triumph. 

g  14.  Hie  Consuls  of  the  nest  year  (224  b.c.)  agun  invaded 
tlie  Boian  country,  and  received  the  complete  submusion  of  all 
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the  tribes  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Po.  They  were  prevented 
from  puTBUing  their  succesaes  by  a  pestilence  in  their  army.  But 
in  tiie  following  year  C.  Flaminius,  who  was  the  reputed  cause 
of  the  war,  was  (Consul  wit^  F.  Fnrius,  and  these  Consuls  pushed 
across  the  Po,  with  the  resolution  of  punishing  the  Insubrians 
(Milanese)  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  invnsion  of 
Etraria.  The  place  at  which  tbey  crossed  Hie  great  river  was 
somewhere  above  Mantua ;  and  here  they  formed  a  league  with 
the  Cenomanni,  who  were  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Insubrians. 
Assisted  by  these  auxiliaries,  they  moved  westward  across  the 
Adda,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  Insubrian  district  Fla- 
minius now  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  command.  Dcspalches 
arrived  from  the  Senate  addressed  to  him,  forbidding  him  to 
invade  the  Inaubriau  country.  But  suspecting  their  contents, 
he  laid  them  aside  unopened,  and  at  once  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  who  had  advanced  to  drive  him  into  the  Adda.  The 
Romans,  however,  beat  them  back  triumphantly ;  and  then 
Flaminius,  opening  the  despatches,  laughed  at  the  caution  of  the 
Senate.* 

§  16.  The  war  was  bronght  to  an  end  in  the  fourth  camptugn. 
Durins  the  winter  the  Insubrians  sued  for  peace ;  but  the  new 
Consnb,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus — after- 
wards so  celebrated — persnaded  the  Senate  to  reject  the  appli- 
cation. The  Consuls  both  marched  north,  and  entered  the  Jnsu- 
brian  territory.  But  Marcellus  bearing  that  Viridomarus,  the 
Insubrian  chief,  had  crossed  the  Po  to  ravage  the  country  lately 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  left  his  colleague  to  reduce  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Insnbriana,  while  he  pursued  the  chief  with 
his  army.  He  came  up  with  him  near  Clastidium,  and  attacked 
him  with  his  cavalry  alone.  A  smart  acljon  ensued,  in  which 
Marcellus  encountered  Viridomanis,  and  slew  him  with  his  own 
band  ;  and  the  Gaols  fled  in  disorder.  Thns  were  won  the  third 
and  last  Spolia  Opima.  Meanwhile  Scipio  bad  taken  Mediolannm 
(Milan),  the  chief  city  of  the  Insabrian  Qauls,  and  the  war  was 
concluded  (b.c.  221). 

g  16.  Soon  after  this,  it  was  resolved,  probably  at  the  instance 
of  Flaminius,  to  plant  two  colonies,  Cremona  and  Plocentia,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Po,  so  as  to  secure  the  territory  lately  won 
in  the  Boian  and  Insubrian  territories.  But  the  execution  of  this 
project  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  later,  when  Hannib^  was 
on  bis  march.  Probably  the  same  interruption  prevented  the 
large  tract  of  conntiy  which  bad   been  conquered  on  the  Po 

•  IT  we  believe  Pol^blus  (U.  23),  tbe  ■tietarj  was  due  to  the  maitatr  atdll 
(^thelegiooaiylribaBee.  EWiiaias  is  ifaoo^  censured  for  the  rockleasw^ 
in  which  he  aoeepted  batOe,  witiumt  providing  Ibr  retreat  In  cms  of  defett 
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from  being  at  once  fonned  into  a  Prorincc.  A  few  yean  aAer- 
nards  ve  hear  it  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  province  of 
Ariminum  ;*  but  vfaen  this  Province  was  constitoted  we  are 
not  informed,  CommnnicatioD  was  secored  between  Rome  mid 
Ariminnm  by  a  road  constrncted  in  tho  Censorship  of  Flaminins, 
which  bore  his  name  (220  n.c). 

g  17.  During  this  great  disturbance  in  Italy,  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  proved  as  false  to  his  new  patrons  as  he  had  been 
to  Tenta.  Relying  on  the  promised  support  of  the  king  of 
Macedon,  ho  assumed  the  air  of  an  independent  chief,  and 
encouraged  his  snbjectB  in  the  piratical  practices,  which  he  had 
been  placed  at  Corcyra  to  prevent  In  219  B.C.  L.  .^Emiliua 
PauUus,  the  Patrician  Consul,  received  orders  from  the  Senate  to 
pot  a  stcip  to  these  proceedings.  In  one  short  campaign  he 
rednced  Corcyra,  took  Pharos,  and  forced  Demetrius  to  take 
reioge  at  the  court  of  his  new  patron,  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
where  we  shall  find  him  at  a  later  time  active  in  promoting  hos- 
tilities against  Rome.  Perhaps  Illyria,  aa  well  as  Gaul,  might  then 
have  been  occupied  as  a  Province,  bat  for  tho  sudden  events  that 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Left  to  itself,  it  wtun 
fell  into  tho  hands  of  native  chiefe.  The  Romans,  however,  kept 
possession  of  the  island  of  Corcyra,  together  with  the  strong 
towns  of  Oricam  and  Apollonia,  with  a  small  surrounding  district, 
—positions  which  were  of  great  service  to  them  aftcrwaras  in  the 
Macedonian  war& 

§  18.  Thus  trinmphant  on  all  sides  and  on  all  sides  apparently 
secure,  the  Roman  government  had  no  presentiment  of  tJie  storm 
that  had  long  been  gathering  in  the  West  Wo  must  now  return 
to  the  time  at  which  Hamilcar,  as  has  been  related,!  was  preparing 
to  cross  over  into  Spain. 

He  crossed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  235  b.c.  With  him 
went  his  son-in-law  Hasdrabal,  and  bis  sou  Hannibal,  then  a  boy 
of  nine  years  old,  but  even  then  giving  promise  of  those  qualities 
which  afterwards  made  him  tho  terror  of  Rome.  Hamilcar  had 
not  intended  to  take  him  to  Spain;  bat  the  boy  pleaded  so 
earnestly,  that  the  father  yielded  on  condition  that  he  should 
swear  eternal  enmity  to  Rome  and  the  Romans.  Hannibal  him- 
self m  his  old  age,  told  the  tale  to  Antiochns,  king  of  Syria,  how 
that  he  was  led  to  the  altar  of  his  country's  gods,  and  took  this 
direful  oath.J  How  well  ho  kept  it  the  sequel  will  prove. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the  feelings  with  which  Hamil- 
car left  his  country.     He  went  not  as  the  servant  of  Carthage, 

*  In  the  Toar  205  b.0.  See  Liv.  xxtHL  38  ;  "  Jn'mwum, — Ita  GaUiam 
appellabaDt" 

t  Above,  §6.  t  Pol7b.,"iii.  12. 
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bat  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  with  feelings  of  personal  hostility,  nut 
to  be  appeased  save  by  the  degradation  of  bis  antagonist. 

His  first  object  was  to  conqaer  Spain,  and  thus  put  Carthage 
in  pofisession  of  a  province  which  might  itself  become  a  great 
kingdom,  and  was  worth  many  Sicilies  and  Sardinias.  One  of 
the  chief  advantwes  he  proptraed  to  himself  in  this  concnest 
was  the  anlimited  supply  of  hardy  soldiers,  which  would  be 
given  by  the  posseuion  of  Spain.  Bnt  he  was  well  aware  that 
lor  this  pnrpose  conquest  was  not  eufScient ;  be  must  enlist  the 
feelings  of  the  Spaniards  in  his  cause ;  he  must  teach  them  to 
look  up  to  himself  and  his  family  as  their  fricntk  and  bene- 
&ctors.  Accordingly  he  married  a  Spanish  lady  of  Castnio ;  he 
lived  among  the  natives  like  one  of  themselves ;  he  tanght  them 
to  wort  their  rich  silver  mines ;  and  in  all  ways  opened  oat  the 
resources  of  the  country  ander  his  sway.  Meanwhile  he  col- 
lected and  disciplined  an  excellent  army,  with  which  he  reduced 
many  of  the  ruder  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the  modem  Anda- 
lusia and  Mnrcia.  Thus  he  reigned  (this  is  the  best  word  to 
express  his  power)  with  vigour  and  wisdom  for  eight  years ;  and 
in  the  ninUi  he  fell  in  1>attle,  admired  and  regretted  by  all 
southern  Spain.  His  forecast  and  sagacity,  combined  with  great 
activity,  resolution,  and  knowledge  of  men,  gave  him  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  general  and  a  great  sovereign.  It  is  a  remark 
of  Aristotle's  that  men  of  brilliant  abilities  seldom  leave  those 
abilities  as  an  inheritance.  lu  the  times  of  which  we  write, 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  as  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander 
before  them,  afford  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  mle. 

§  19,  Hannibal  was  yet  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  too  yonng 
to  take  up  the  work  which  Hamilcar  had  left  unfinished.  But 
Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  commander,  proved  his 
worthy  successor.  He  at  once  assumed  supreme  authority.  By 
the  gentler  arts  of  conciliation  he  won  over  a  great  number  of 


tribes;  and  in  order  to  give  a  capital  to  this  new  realm,  he 
founded  the  ci^  of  New  Carthage,  now  Carthagena,  on  the  coast 
of  Marcia.     The  successes  of  Hamilcar  had  at  length  attracted 


the  notice  of  the  Roman  Senate ;  and  in  the  year  227  B.C.,  the 
first  of  Hasdmbal's  command,  they  concladed  a  league  with  the 
latter  general,  whereby  the  river  ^ro  was  fixed  as  the  northern 
bounduy  of  tjie  Cartha^nian  empire  in  Spain.  Hasdmbal  fell 
by  die  knife  of  an  assassin  in  the  year  221  b.c.,  the  seventli  of  his 


§  20.  Hannibal  was  now  in  his  twenty^fonrth  year.  He  was 
at  once  elected  by  the  acclamations  of  the  army  to  stand  in  his 
great  lather's  place.  Nor  did  the  government  venture  to  brave 
uie  anger  of  a  young  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to 
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hU  cause.  Hannibal  remained  as  rnler  of  Carthaginian  Sptun. 
The  office  was  becoming  hereditary  in  his  family.  £k  set  himself 
to  tealiso  his  father's  desiffns. 

Hamilcar  had  enlarged  the  Carthaginian  rule  in  Spain  from  a 
few  trading  settlements  to  a  great  province.  Hasdnibal  had  car- 
ried the  limits  of  this  province  aa  &r  as  the  Sierra  of  Toledo. 
Hannibal  immediately  crossed  this  range  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  and  reduced  the  Celtiberian  tnbes  which  then  occupied 
Castille.  He  even  passed  the  Castilian  mountains  which  form  the 
npper  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tagns,  and  made  the  name  of  Car- 
tha^  fewed  among  the  Vaccaana  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  by 
takmg  their  chief  town  Helmantice  (Salamanca).  At  the  close  of 
the  year  220  n.c.,  all  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro  and  Dooro  was  in 
subjection  to  Carthage,  or  in  alliance  with  her.  The  great  quali- 
ties of  the  three  men  through  whom  tiiey  knew  her  made  thorn 
not  unwilling  vassals. 

5  21.  But  there  was  one  city  south  of  the  Ebro  which  still 
maintaiued  independence.  This  was  Saguntum.au  ancient  colony 
from  the  Greek  island  of  Zacynthos.  Its  site  on  the  coast  of 
modern  Valencia  is  marked  by  the  present  t«wn  of  Murviedro 
(Muri  Yeteres),  rather  more  uian  half-way  between  Mew  Cai^ 
thage  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Saguntum,  like  Massilia,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  therefore,  though 
it  was  on  the  Carthaginian  side  of  the  Ebro,  was  by  Roman  cus- 
tom entitled  to  support.  In  tlio  year  219  b.c.  this  city  was  at 
war  with  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  Hannibal  e^erly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  destroy  the  ^'y  of  his  enemy.  He  surrounded 
Ssfuntam  with  a  large  army.  The  si^e  began ;  but  the  people 
heM  out  for  eight  months  agfunst  all  his  assaults  with  that  heroic 
obstinacy  whi^  seems  to  distin^^h  all  dwellers  on  Spanish 
ground,  when  engaged  in  defensive  warfare.  Id  many  respects, 
uie  siege  of  Saguntum  brings  that  of  Saragossa  to  mind.  The 
booty  obtained  by  the  conqueror  was  of  great  use  in  fitting  out 
his  army  for  the  next  year's  campaign. 

§  22.  While  the  ^ege  yet  lasted,  the  Roman  Senate  had  sent 
envoys  to  Hannibal,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  attacking  their 
ally.  He  replied  coldly,  that  "he  could  not  answer  for  their 
safety  in  his  camp ;  they  had  better  seek  redress  at  Carthage." 
They  went  on  their  way:  but  meantime  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Saguntum  reached  Rome,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthago 
to  demand  that  Hannibal,  the  anlhor  of  the  mischief^  should  bo 
given  up.  There  was  a  largo  party,  that  of  Hanno  and  the 
government,  which  would  probabfy  have  complied  with  their  de- 
man<i.  But  the  memory  of  Rome's  dishonourable  conduct  at 
the  close  of  the  Mercenary  War  dwelt  in  many  hearts ;  and  the 
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government  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the  general  feeling.  Nor  in- 
deed were  tbey  themselves  &lt«gether  averse  from  such  a  war  as 
Hannibal  proposed  to  wage  i^ainst  Rome ;  they  might  expect 
the  bmnt  of  it  to  be  borne  by  him  and  his  Spaniards:  at  all 
cvenlfi  it  would  remove  the  yonng  ambition  of  the  general  far 
from  home,  and  might  end  by  mining  him  altogether.  Hiey 
replied  that  "S^nntnm  was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Hasdrubal ;  but  even  if  it  were,  that  treaty  had  never  been  rati- 
fied by  the  government,  and  therefore  was  of  no  authority."  Then 
Q.  Fabius  Buteo,  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Envoys,  donbtiog  his  togs, 
in  his  hand,  held  it  np  and  said  :  "  In  tiiis  fold  1  carir  peace  and 
war :  choose  ye  whicn  yo  will  have."  "  Give  ns  which  yon  will," 
replied  the  Suffet.  "Then  take  war,"  said  the  Roman,  letting  his 
toga  fall  loose.  "  We  accept  the  gift,"  cried  the  Senators  of  Cai^ 
th^e,  "  and  welcome." 

Thaa  was  war  fonually  declared  against  Rome.  But  before  we 
pass  on  to  the  narrative  of  this  war,  it  will  be  well  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  man  who,  by  his  sole  genius,  undertook 
and  snpported  it  witli  success  for  so  many  years. 

§  23.  Hannibal  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  nearly  of 
tho  samo  age  at  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  led  the  army  of  the 
French  Eepubiic  into  Italy.  And  when  we  have  named  Napo- 
leon, we  have  named,  perhaps,  the  only  man,  ancient  or  modern, 
who  can  clmm  to  be  supenor,  or  even  equal,  to  Hannibal  as  a 
general.  Bred  in  the  camp,  ho  possessed  every  quality  necessary 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  men.  His  personal  strength  and 
activity  were  such,  that  he  could  handle  their  arms  and  perform 
their  exercises,  on  foot  or  on  horsebeck,  more  skilfiilly  than 
themselves.  His  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  of  fatigue  and 
hanger,  excelled  that  of  the  hardiest  soldier  in  the  camp.  He 
never  required  others  to  do  what  he  coald  not  and  would  not  do 
himself.  To  these  bodily  powers  he  added  an  address  as  winning 
as  that  of  Hasdrubal  his  brother-in-law,  talents  for  command 
fiilly  as  great  aa  those  of  bis  father  Hamilcar.  His  frank  manners 
and  genial  temper  endeared  him  to  the  soldiery.  His  strong  will 
swayed  them  like  one  man.  The  different  nations  who  made 
up  hb  motley  arms — Africans  and  Spaniards,  Oauls  and  Ital- 
ians— looked  apon  him  each  as  their  own  chief  Polybins 
twice  remarks,  that  amid  the  hardships  which  his  mixed  army 
underwent  for  sixteen  years  in  a  foreign  land,  there  never  was  a 
mutiny  in  hie  ctunp.*  The  admirable  versatility  of  the  man 
was  seconded  by  qualities  required  to  make  the  general.  His 
quick  perception  and  great  sagacity  led  bim  to  marvellously 
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correct  judgmeot  of  future  events  and  distant  countries, — which  io 
those  days,  when  travetlera  were  few  and  conntries  unknown,  must 
have  been  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  He  formed  his  plana 
after  patient  inquiiy,  and  kept  them  profoundly  secret  till  it  was 
neceasary  to  make  mem  known.  But  with  this  caution  in  design- 
ing was  united  marvellous  promptness  in  execution.  "  He  was 
never  deceived  himself,"  says  Polybius,  "but  never  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  errors  of  his  opponent."*  Not  was  ho  a  mere 
soldier.  In  leisure  hoara  be  delighted  to  converse  with  Greeks  on 
topics  of  intellectual  cultivation.  And  wo  shall  see  hereafter  that, 
as  a  atatesmati,  he  displayed  ability  hardly  inferior  to  that  which 
he  had  displayed  as  a  general. 

Against  these  great  qualities,  he  was  traditionally  reported  to 
have  been  cruel  even  to  ferocity,  and  treacherous  beyond  the 
common  measure  of  his  conntry.^  But  even  if  we  believe  the 
bad  faith  of  Carthago  to  have  been  greater  than  that  which 
Kome  showed  towaras  foreigners,  yet  wc  hear  of  no  single  occa- 
«on  on  which  Hannibal  broke  feith  with  Rome.  With  regard 
to  his  cruelty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  human  life  when  success  could  be  gained  by  its  sacrifice ; 
and  on  several  occasions  we  shall  find  him,  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  treating  his  prisonora  with  great  barbarity.  But 
thongh  ho  had  been  tramed  to  consider  the  Romans  as  his 
natural  enemies,  to  be  hunted  down  like  wolves,  we  shall  find 
that  ho  forgot  not  to  treat  worthy  foemen,  such  as  Marcellns, 
wilb  the  magnanimity  of  a  noble  nature.  And  after  all,  it  is 
somewhat  out  of  place  to  expect  refined  humanity  from  a  leader 
of  mercenaries,  who  had  l^ed  from  his  earliest  boyhood  in  the 
midst  of  war. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  ability,  wh^«ver  Ibe  hardihood  of 
the  yonng  general,  ne  required  it  all  for  the  enterprise  he  had  now 
in  hand.  To  penetrate  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Po,  with  chains  of 
giant  mountains  to  bar  his  progress,  through  countries  partJy  bar- 
barons  and  for  the  most  part  hostile,  wiSiout  roads,  or  maps,  or 
accurate  knowledge  of  bis  route,  without  certain  provision  for  tbo 
food  and  clothing  of  his  army,  without  the  hearty  concnrrence  of 
his  own  Government, — was  an  nndertaking  from  which  tbo  boldest 
mig^t  shrink ;  and  to  have  accomplish^  this  march  with  tri- 
mnphant  enccess  wonid  alone  jnatify  the  homage  which  is  still 
paid  to  the  genius  of  Hannibal. 

•  X.  33,  a. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BECOKD  PUNIC  war:   riRST  PERIOD  (218 — 216  B.C.). 

§  I.  The  War  divided  into  Four  Periods.  §  2.  Eaniubal'a  preparationa  and 
foroea.  ^  3.  Hia  mardi  to  the  Rhone,  g  4.  Prepanttiona  of  tiie  RomanB: 
Semivoniui  sent  to  Sicily,  Sdpio  touches  at  MaagUia.  §  6.  Panageof  the 
Rhone,  g  S.  Sdpio  aenda  b^  brother  into  Spain,  and  himaelf  retuniB  to 
Italy.  §  1.  Hannibal  marches  up  the  Rhone  to  the  Isire.  g  B.  Begins 
the  panage  of  the  AJpa.  §  S.  Suimonats  the  Pass  and  readiea  Ilaly. 
g  10.  ^s  great  iotaea;  takes  Turin,  g  11.  Canity  ddnnieti  of  tbe 
Tidnna.  g  13.  B«tre«t  oT  Sdpio:  poaition  at  the  two  armiea  on  the 
Tiebi^  g  13.  Battle  of  the  TreUa.  g  11.  PrepanOioaa  for  aecond  cam- 
paign: position  .of  Flaminlua.  §  IS.  Hannibal's  march  through  Elrunii. 
g  16.  Battle  of  lake  TrasiiD«ne.  §  17.  Dismay  at  Rome:  ineasuTee  taken 
bj  Uie  Senata  g  IS.  Courae  taken  by  Hannibal  g  19.  Policy  of  Fabius: 
ttctpe  of  Hannibal  from  Campania  g  20.  Discontent  at  Rome ;  Uinodaa. 
%  21.  Revienr;  Tarro  and  Faullua  Consuls  Ibr  next  year.  §  22.  Position 
of  the  two  annies  near  Canuaiiun.  g  33.  Tarro  reaolvefl  to  gi^e  battle. 
§  24.  Praparatioiis  for  tbe  battle  of  Cannte.  g  2B.  BatUa  oT  Canns. 
g  36.  Feelings  at  Rome,  g  27.  Reasons  for  Hannibal  not  advauciag-  to 
Bone:  Embassy,     g  28.  Flnnueea  of  tbe  Senate,    g  29.  Hannibal  enters 
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Capua.  §  30.  Revott  of  all  Southern  Italy,  except  C<doaiea  uid  Ree 
Towna.  g  3L  Embasar  of  Hannibal  to  Caithage.  §  32.  The  Scipioe  in 
Spun.  §  33.  Prospects  of  Hannibil.  %  31.  Senate  filled  up:  ooooomioal 
measnns.    §36.  Pbilipof Macedoa:  Op^aalaw. 

g  1.  The  war  which  b^;sn  with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Han- 
nibal lasted  for  seTeoteen  years.  Its  changing  scenes  and  for- 
times  will  be  made  mora  clear  by  separating  it  into  Periods,  as 
was  done  with  the  first  Fouic  War.  These  Periods  shall  be 
Four. 

The  First  comprehends  the  victorious  career  of  Hannibal,  from 
the  Passage  of  the  Alps  in  218B.c.,to  his  winter-quartera  at  Capua 
in  21S-16.  Each  yeu  is  marked  by  a  great  battle— IVebia,  Tra- 
simene,  Cannie. 

The  Second  is  of  Five  Years,  in  which  the  Bomans,  by  cantion 
and  wariness,  avoid  signal  defeats,  and  succeed  in  recovering  Capua 
while  they  lose  Tarentum  (216-211  b.c^. 

The  Third,  of  Fonr  Tears,  in  which  Hannibal,  left  without  sup- 
port &om  home,  is  obliged  more  and  more  to  confine  himself  to 
the  mountain  regions  of  Calabria,  relying  on  the  succours  to  be 
brought  him  from  Spain  by  his  brother  HasdrubaL  It  ends  with 
the  disaatroua  Battle  of  the  Metaarus,  which  destroyed  hu  hopes 
(211-207  B.C.). 

The  Fourth,  of  Four  Years,  in  which  Hannibal  stands  at  bay  in 
the  extremity  of  Italy,  while  the  main  scene  of  the  war  shifts  to 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Afnca.  It  terminates  with  the  great  battle  of 
Zama,  and  the  peace  which  foUowed  f206-202  b.o.). 

But  during  the  former  periods  ot  the  great  war,  the  Roman 
arms  were  also  engaged  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Epims.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the.  war  they  maintained  the  conflict  in 
Spun.  After  215  B.C.  they  were  obliged  to  besiege  Syracuse  and 
reconquer  Sicily,  as  well  as  Sardinia.  In  212  b.c.  they  declared 
war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  prevent  him  fi^m  send- 
ing aid  to  Hannibal  in  Italy.  Fitting  opportunities  will  occur  to 
speak  of  the  first  two  wars ;  but  the  Macedonian  War  will  be  con- 
veniently deferred  to  the  next  Book. 

g  2.  The  winter  of  219  was  passed  by  Hannibal  in  actave 
preparations  for  his  great  enterprise.  His  soldiers  received  leave 
of  absence,  with  orders  to  be  present  at  New  Carthage  at  the 
very  beginning  of  next  spring.  He  sent  envoys  into  the  south 
of  Ganl  and  north  of  Italy,  along  his  intended  line  of  march, 
with  instructions  to  inform  the  Celts  on  both  s<*^^  °f  ^^^  -^P* 
of  his  expedition, — to  win  the  Transalpine  Gauls  with  hopes  of 
the  plunder  of  Italy,  to  rouse  the  Cisalpines  by  promises  of  der 
livery  from  the  Roman  yoke.  These  envpys  retonied  early  in 
13* 
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the  year  218  with  f&Tonrable  accoants  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Gallic  tribes :  the  Passage  of  the  Alps  they  reponed  to  be  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  but  not  impracticable. 

'  Thus  aasured,  Hannibal  reviewed  his  troopa  at  New  Carthage. 
The  army  of  invasion  amounted  to  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse, 
with  some  fifty  clephanta,*  The  infeutry  were  mostly  Spanish, 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Hamilcar  and  Haadrabal,  recruited  by  new 
levies  of  his  own,  Tho  Spauiaids,  however,  were  kept  in  balance 
by  a  large  body  of  Libyan  mercenaries,  drawn  over  from  Africa  in 
exchange  for  about  15,000  Spaniards,  whom  he  placed  at  the  dis- 
pOB^  of  the  Home  Government.  The  light  in&ntry,  alingers  and 
archers,  were  from  the  Balearic  Isles.  Of  the  cavalry,  the  heavy 
troopers  were  Spanish,  while  the  light  horse  were  furnished  by 
Numidia;  and  me  whole  of  this  arm  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  fiery  Mabarbal. 

Hasdmbal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  was  left  at  New  Carth^;e, 
to  rule  the  lately -conquered  province  of  Spain,  and  to  raise  an 
army  of  reserve  for  the  Italian  war,  Mago,  his  youngest  brother, 
accompanied  the  general. 

§  3.  Having  left  New  Carth^e  about  the  end  of  May,  bo 
marched  with  no  interruption  to  the  Ebro ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
crossed  that  river,  the  whole  country  np  to  the  Fjrenees  was  bos- 
tile.  By  great  rapidity  of  movement,  though  with  the  loss  of 
many  men,  he  reduced  all  the  tribes  to  submission  in  a  few  weeks ; 
and  leaving  an  officer  in  chai^  of  this  newly-acquired  district, 
with  11,000  men,  ho  pushed  forward  to  the  Pyrenees.  Here  his 
Spanish  soldiers  first  diacovered  that  they  were  to  leave  their  own 
country  for  strange  and  nntnown  lands ;  discontent  appeared  in 
the  camp;  3,000  Carpetanians,  a  tribe  which  had  not  been  long 
eonqnered,  seized  their  arms  and  set  off  homewards.  Upon  this, 
Hannibal,  with  prudent  frankness,  called  the  troops  together,  told 
them  his  whole  design,  and  gave  all  who  were  unwilling  to  go  on 
free  leave  to  return.  Near^  8,000  more  availed  themsolvca  of 
this  permission. 

He  passed  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
mountains  sink  gently  towards  the  sea,  and  halted  his  army  for  a 
few  days  at  Ruscino  (Rousaillon).  On  a  review,  it  i^peared  that 
the  tosses  he  had  sosttuned,  t<^ether  with  the  22,000  men  whom 
he  had  either  left  in  Catalonia  or  dismissed,  hod  reduced  bis  foot 
to  60,000,  and  his  horae  to  0,000.  With  this  force  ho  advanced 
almost  unopposed  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

§  4.  It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  the  Romans  were  doing  to 
meet  the  coming  danger. 

*  Polj^ns  saw  at  Ladoiam  \a  Southern  Itnljr  b  brooie  table  left  there  by 
Elaiu^b^  on  which  these  DUmbors  wani  inacribcil  ^ii'  ^4,  IS). 
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The  Senate  had  not  been  idle  in  preparatioD.  Bat  they  had 
acted  on  the  BuppoBition  that  the  Second  Punic  War  would,  like 
the  Fiist,  be  fought  on  foreign  soil.  It  ii  almost  amusing  to  con- 
trast their  expectations  with  the  actual  result  of  the  year's  cani- 
paign.  The  Plebeian  Consul,  Tib.  Sempronius  LonguB,  was  sent 
to  LiiybiBum  with  a  largo  fleet,  and  instructed  to  invade  Africa. 
The  other  Consul,  P.  Corfiolius  Scipio,  was  ordered  to  land  in 
Spain  and  take  the  field  against  Hannibal.  And  it  is  plain  that 
the  Senate  thought  this  service  was  the  least  important  of  the  two, 
because  they  detained  Scipio's  army  rather  than  that  of  Sempro- 
nius, to  quell  a  rebellion  which  broke  out  this  aummer  in  Cia- 
alpine  Gaul.  This  rebellion  was  caused  by  ihe  proceeding  of  the 
Triomviri,  who  had  been  sent  to  distribnte  the  confiscated  lands 
of  the  Boians  and  Insnbriana  among  the  settlers  in  the  new  colo- 
nies of  Placeutia  and  Cremona.*  Just  at  this  time  the  envoys  of 
Hannibal  arrived,  and  the  Oanla  rushed  to  arms.  "Die  TViumviri 
were  taken  prisoners ;  the  colonists  fled  to  Mutina  (Modena) ;  and 
L.  Manlius  the  Pnetor  was  obliged  to  retire.  It  was  to  repress 
this  outbreak  that  one  of  Scipio's  legions  was  sent  oflf  in  all 
hasto :  tlie  Consul  could  not  set  sail  for  Spain  till  be  had  raised  a 
new  legion. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  his  movements  mnst  still  have  been 
very  measured.  For  he  was  only  just  leaving  Pisa  for  Spain  when 
he  heard  that  Hannibal  had  alr^dy  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 

On  receiving  this  news  he  pnt  in  at  the  allied  city  of  Massilia 
(Marseilles),  and  disembarked  there,  intending  to  meet  Hannibal 
apon  the  Rhone.  He  did  not  expect  him  there  for  some  time  yet, 
and  therefore  he  gave  his  army  some  days'  rest,  while  he  de- 
spatched a  reconnoitring  party  of  300  picked  horse,  to  move  from 
Marseilles  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  under  the  trusty  guidance 
of  some  Massaliots. 

§  5.  But  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone  while  these  horsemen 
were  on  their  way  np  the  river.  The  point  at  which  he  reached 
it  was  not  fiir  above  Avignon,  abont  nfW  miles  from  the  coast.f 
The  river  itaelf  is  large,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  strealn  pro- 
verbial. But,  besides  these  natural  difficulties,  he  found  the  left 
bank  occupied  by  a  lai^e  host  of  Gauls.  Upon  this,  he  imme- 
diately made  preparations  for  forcing  the  passage,  by  seizing  all 
the  boats  he  could,  and  constructing  rafts.  After  two  days  spent 
in  this  way,  he  sent  Hanno,  son  of  Bomilcar,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  to  cross  the  river  about  twenty  miles  higher  up, 
so  that,  returning  down  the  other  bank,  be  might  come  upon  tba 

•  Above,  Chapt  m.  g  16. 

t  Four  da/a'  mandi.  Roquemaure  U  tba  place  fixed  upon  by  tho  conjec- 
ture of  several  geogniphica]  critics. 
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rear  of  the  Qauls.  On  th 
departure,  Hanno  signalled  his  arrival  to  Uaimibal  by  s  colomn 
of  smoke ;  and  the  GarthamniaDB,  who  were  ready  to  put  off 
their  boats  and  rafts,  immediately  pushed  ioto  die  stream.  The 
Gauls  flocked  down  to  the  water's  edge,  brandishing  their  anus 
and  uttering  wild  yells  of  defiance.  But  while  the  boats  were  in 
mid  stream,  a  cir  arose  from  the  rear ;  and,  looking  round,  the 
Barbarians  beheld  their  tenta  in  flames.  They  hastened  back, 
and  were  charged  by  Hanno  with  his  cavalry.  Meanwhile,  the 
first  divisions  of  the  army  landed,  and  forming  under  the  General's 
eye,  attacked  the  GauU  in  rear;  and  for  t£e  remainder  of  the 
dav  the  Carthaginians  lay  encamped  in  the  enemy's  late  quarters. 
All  the  army,  except  the  elephants,  had  effected  the  passage. 
Is  vras  OD  this  very  day  that  Bcipio  sent  off  his  300  hone  from 
Marseilles. 

On  the  next  momins  (the  sixth  after  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone) 
news  reached  Hannibal  that  the  Romans  had  landed.  Upon  this 
he  instantly  despatched  a  body  of  400  Numidian  horse  to  recon- 
noitre, while  he  himself  nient  the  day  in  preparation  for  bringing 
over  the  elephants.  At  this  moment,  some  Boian  and  Insubrian 
chieftains  arrived  from  Italy  to  inform  him  of  what  their  people 
were  doing  and  had  done  ^;unst  the  Romans,  and  to  describe 
in  glowing  colours  the  richness  and  beanty  of  the  land  which 
would  welcome  him  after  the  toils  of  the  Alpine  Passage.  This 
news  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  army,  which  was  somewhat  dis- 
pirited by  the  opposition  offered  by  the  Gauls  upon  the  Rhone. 
These  barbarians,  repented,  it  seemed,  of  encouraging  the  march 
of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  found  the  strangers  really  among 
tliem.  The  unknown  language  of  all,  the  swarthy  skins  and  un- 
couth forms  of  the  Africans,  the  wild  Numidian  horse,  the  mon- 
strous elephants  appalled  them  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  found 
enemies  where  they  expected  friends.  The  encouraging  news 
from  Italy  came  most  opportunely. 

In  the  evening  the  Numidian  horse  galloped  into  camp  in  great 
disorder,  having  lost  half  their  nomSer.  At  some  distance  a 
body  of  cavalry  appeared  in  pnrsnit,  who  reined  in  their  horses  on 
coming  in  view  of  the  Cartha^ian  camp,  and  then  turned  about 
and  rode  off  down  the  river.  This  was  Scipio's  reconnoiter- 
ing  party,  who  had  encountered  the  Numidians  and  defeated 
them. 

§  6.  Hannibal,  finding  the  enemy  so  near  at  hand,  and  having 
no  intention  to  fight  them  till  he  reached  Italy,  sent  off  the 
whole  of  his  infantry  next  rooming  to  march  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  He  himself  only  stay^  till  he  saw  his  elephants,  now 
about  thirty  in  number,  safely  across  the  stream ;  and  then,  with 
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tho  elephants  and  cavalrj,  be  followed  the  main  body  of  his 
arm  J. 

Scipio,  on  hia  part,  so  soon  as  lio  beard  that  the  Garthi^niaiiB 
had  aJread;  crowed  the  Rhone,  proceeded  by  forced  marches  up 
the  river.  But  it  was  three  or  four  days  after  Hannibal's  de- 
parture that  he  arrived  at  tho  point  where  the  Carthaginians 
had  crossed.  It  was  in  vun  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  unknown 
r^ons,  peo[ded  by  barbarous  tribes ;  and  Scipio  had  the  morti- 
fication to  reflect  that,  if  he  had  marched  at  once  from  M&r- 
Beillee,  he  might  have  come  in  time  to  assist  the  Gauls  in  barring 
Hannibal's  nassage.  Not  able  to  undo  the  past,  be  provided 
wisely  for  tne  future.  He  deepatched  his  brother  CnciuB  to 
Spain  witli  the  fleet  and  the  consular  army,  deeming  it  of  high 
importance  to  cut  off  communication  between  Hanniral  and  that 
coantry;  and  himself  returned  to  Pisa,  to  take  command  of  the 
army  of  Manlius,  which  had  sappresaed  the  Gallic  insurrection. 
He  expected  to  be  in  time  to  meet  Hannibal's  army  shattered 
and  broken  by  the  paseago  of  the  Alps,  and  to  gam  an  easy 
victoiy. 

J  7.  Meanwhile,  Hannibal  continued  bis  march  np  the  Rhone, 
crossing  the  Uere,  found  himself  in  the  plains  of  Dauphino, 
then  inhabited  by  the  AUobrogian  Gauls.  He  marched  thus  far 
north,  about  one  hundred  miles  beyond  the  place  where  he  had 
crossed  the  river,  at  the  invitation  of  a  chieftain  who  was  con- 
tending for  the  dominion  of  the  tribe  with  his  younger  brother. 
Haunibal's  veterans  soon  put  tho  elder  brother  in  possession ;  and 
the  grateful  chief  furnished  the  army  with  a  quantity  of  anus  and 
clotEing,  and  entertained  them  hospitably  for  some  days.  He 
then  guided  -them  to  the  verge  of  his  own  dominions,  and  took  his 
leave.  This  must  have  brought  them  to  the  point  at  which  tho 
Isere  issues  from  the  lower  range  of  the  Alps  into  the  plain,  some- 
where near  the  present  fortress  of  Grenoble. 

§  8.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  route  taken 
by  Hannibal ;  bat  after  this  all  is  doubtful.  It  appears  that  ho 
first  had  to  force  his  way  through  a  pass  of  the  lower  monntains 
just  behind  Grenoble,  from  which  be  emei^ed  into  a  compara- 
tively open  vallOT;  and  here  he  assaulted  a  town  belonging  to 
tJie  Alloorogian  Gauls,  who  had  attempted  to  bar  hia  way  through 
tiie  above-named  pass.  Two  or  three  days'  march  through  thw 
valley  brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  main  Alpine  chain.  Here 
he  was  met  by  the  mountaineers  with  branches  in  their  hands, 
in  token  of  peace  and  fHendohip,  offering  to  guide  him  over  the 
pass.  Hannibal  accepted  their  offers,  only  becaose  he  thought 
it  dangerous  to  refuse,  and  took  the  precantion  to  secure  his  rear 
by  a  strong  guard.     On  the  third  day,  the  faithless  barbarians 
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fell  upon  his  rear,  and  wero  only  repulsed  with  great  loss  both  in 
men  and  horses.  They  contiuaed  to  annoy  his  Tine  of  march  by 
rolling  huge  stones  down  the  st«ep  sides  of  the  mountain  which 
overhung  the  path,  till  Ilannibal  prevented  them  from  following, 
by  seizing  a  strong  white  rock  which  entirely  commands  the  pass. 
Here  he  tept  the  barbarians  at  bay  till  his  ba^^e  and  cavalry 
were  a  day's  march  in  advance ;  and  then  followed,  with  the  ele- 
phants in  rear,  for  tho  mountaineers  dared  not  come  near  these 
strange  and  unknown  monsters. 

g  9.  In  seven  days*  after  he  began  the  ascent  did  he  reach  the 
summit.  Ilannibal  now  endeavoured  to  cheer  the  hunting  hearts 
of  his  weary  soldiers,  by  pointing  out  the  descending  pathway 
which  led  to  the  plains  of  Italy.  And  here  he  halt«d  two  days  to 
rest  them  and  collect  the  str^^lers.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of 
October.f  The  last  year's  snow,  frozen  into  ice,  lay  thick  at  the 
top  of  tho  pass,  and  fresh  snow  now  besan  to  &I1,  which  covered 
the  traces  of  the  path.  The  ascent  had  been  bad,  bat  the  descent 
threatened  to  bo  worse. 

Those  who  have  walked  over  the  main  Alps,  where  they  are 
traversed  only  by  a  mule-track,  may  in  some  degree  im^nc  tho 
difficulty  of  conveying  an  army  with  its  storca  and  ba^;age  over 
such  a  pass,  especially  at  a  season  when  the  days  are  shortening 
and  the  snow  constantly  falling.  Multitudes  of  men  and  cattle 
sank  daily,  worn  out  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  Their  progress  was 
further  impeded  by  finding  Uiat  in  one  place  the  pathway  had 
slipped  down  or  been  carried  away  by  an  avalanche  for  a  distance 
of  a  furlong  and  a  half.J  Before  this  place  could  be  passed  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  road  good,  and  in  miserable  plight  the 
army  was  compelled  to  halt  for  nearly  three  days.g  In  three  days 
more  they  reached  the  bottom  of  tae  pass,  having  spent  fifteen 
in  the  whole  pass^c. 

g  10.  The  eitent  of  sufiering  which  the  army  had  gone  through ' 
may  be  best  estimated  by  considering  the  losses  which  it  had 
sustained  since  the  review  at  Roussillon.  Out  of  50,000  foot 
and  9000  horse  Hannibal  had  now  remaining  only  20,000  of  the 

•  PolfUos  says  ntna  (liL  B3,  9).  But  tiiis  most  inclnda  tbe  two  days'  bait 
at  tbe  top  of  the  pass.  For  the  deeoeot  occupied  at  least  six  days  (oompar* 
M.,  iiL  6B,  8,  wilh  66,  1);  and  tbe  whole  passage  tookfiflan  days  (66,  3). 

t  About  the  settiiiK  of  the  Pleiades  (Polyb.,  iiL  64, 1).  This  took  place  on 
the  29th  October,  acouding  to  Pllnj  (xviiL  31);  on  the  2Tth,  acoordiDg  to 
Columellft  (rL  2,  77). 

i  Livy's  blunder  of  "mille  pedum  in  altitadiaem,"  where  ha  should  have 
■aid  "in  kn^todioem,"  is  well  known. 

S  The  stories  of  his  Boftening  the  rocks  by  Qre  and  vin^ar  are  omitted. 
FoJytdus  says  not  a  word  of  such  matlers ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
are  a  romantic  addition  of  the  Latin  writers. 
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former  and  6000  of  the  latter.*  A  large  nnmbcr  of  Itis  elephants 
had  periahed ;  it  is  only  wonderAil  that  bo  many  horse  had 
flurvived. 

Hannibal  descended  among  the  mountains  of  the  Satassians, 
and  poshed  on  into  tbe  thendly  country  of  the  InsnbrianB 
(Milanese),  where  he  rested  his  troops  for  some  time,  and  pro- 
cured fresh  horses  for  many  of  his  cavalry.  Ho  then  rewarded 
the  good  services  of  the  Insubrians  by  lending  them  his  aid 
against  the  hostile  tribe  of  the  Tanriai,  whose  capital  city  (Tnrin) 
he  took  by  assanltf 

§11.  It  was  now  December.  He  was  moving  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  Fo,  above  its  junction  vrith  the  Ticiuus,  and  on  the 
PiedmoDteee  sido  of  that  river,  when  his  cavalry  came  accident- 
ally in  conflict  with  the  Roman  horse,  commanded  by  the  Consul 
8cu>io  himself. 

Scipio  had  returned  to  Pisa.  Taking  command  of  tbe  army 
of  the  Pnetor,  he  moved  slowly  through  the  Gallic  coantrj,  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  encounter  Hannibal  on  his  descent  noro 
the  Alps.  He  crossed  the  Fo  near  Favia,  and  made  a  bridge 
over  the  Ticiuus  to  secure  his  retreat;  then  crossing  the  latter 
river,  he  b^an  to  march  up  the  loft  bank  of  the  Po,  just  as 
Hannibal  was  coming  down  it.  Both  generals  were  in  advance 
with  their  cavalry,  and  came  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  each  other. 
A  smart  action  followed,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  worst, 
and  the  Consul  was  severely  wounded,  his  life  being  saved  by 
the  devotion  of  a  Ligurian  slave,  or,  aa  others  said,  by  his  son 
Publius,  afterwards  the  great  Africanua,  thun  a  youth  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  fell  back  npon  his  main  body  and  rccrossed 
the  Ticinus  so  rapidly  that,  in  breaking  up  the  bridge,  he  left 
600  men  behind,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  This  was 
the  skirmish  of  the  Ticinus,  which  proved  Hannibal's  superiority 
in  cavalry.     It  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Boian  Oaula  on  the 

*  This  also  Is  taken  from  Hannibal's  bronse  plate  at  I^iclnium. 

f  FrDiu  Grenoble  on  the  lain  te  Turin,  geographers  dispute  sbont  the 
roate  aacribed  by  Polybius  to  HaniiibaL  At  one  time,  General  Melville's 
route  was  adopted,  which  carried  him  over  the  low  range  between  Qrcnoble 
and  Hontmeillsn  into  the  vallej'  of  Chamb^iy,  up  the  Isire  over  tbe  Little  St. 
Bemaid,  down  tbrougfa  the  valk;  of  Aoata  into  the  lusubrian  coontiy,  and 
so  back  to  Turin. 

This  is  confeesedly  s  long  ronnd.  And  later  writers  prefer  carrTing  him 
fhim  Montmeillau  up  ttie  Are  over  tbe  Uont  Ceoie^  and  straight  down  hj 
SuBB  to  Turin. 

Othen  again  follow  Livy  b  taUng  him  &om  Orenoble  up  the  Somancbe 
into  the  valley  of  Bonrgd'Oisan^  and  ao  over  the  McotQenivre(CottiBn  A^) 
down  to  Turin. 

Tlie  controveraj  will  probably  last  fbr  ever.  The  data  B(^om  insaCBcicnt  to 
enable  us  to  Ibnu  a  pceitive  Judgment, 
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Bontli  of  the  Po  declare  in  his  favour.  Those  who  were  serring 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  camp  deserted;  and  die  Itom&n 
Triumviri,  who  had  been  seized  early  in  the  spring,  were  given 
up  to  the  Carthaginians. 

§  12.  Hannibu,  after  spending  two  or  tiiree  days  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Po,  crossed  somewhere  below  Placentia;  and  Scipio, 
not  finding  his  position  near  tliat  town  secare,  fell  back  so  as 
to  place  Qm  Trebia  between  himself  and  Hannibal.  On  the 
left  Dank  of  this  river,  he  fortified  a  strong  camp,  witli  the  purpose 
of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  collei^e  Sempronius,  whom  the 
Senate  had  ordered  to  hasten  from  Sicily  into  tlie  north  of  Italy. 
Hannibal  followed  the  Romans  and  encamped  in  view  of  them 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia,  Here  he  received  oflers  from  a 
Brundnsian,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Roman  magazine  at  Glas- 
tidium,  a  town  in  Scipio's  rear,  to  betray  the  place  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  while  he  was  absent  in  this  quarter  that  Semprouius 
joined  Scipio.  Sempronius,  not  daring  to  sail  across  from  Sicily 
to  Pisa  at  that  time  of  year,  had  sent  his  army  over  the  Straits 
of  Uessana,  with  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Ariminum;  and  so 
expeditious  were  they  that  they  performed  the  whole  march 
from  LilybKnm  to  Scipio's  camp  in  forty  days.  After  some 
days'  rest,  a  foraging  party  of  Hannibal's  was  attacked  with  some 
advantage  by  the  Roman  horse,  and  this  slight  success  made 
Sempronius  ei^er  for  a  general  action.  Scipio  endeavoured  to 
dissoade  him,  but  in  vain  ;  and  being  still  confined  by  the 
consequences  of  his  wound,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  whole 
army  under  the  direction  of  his  colleague.  Hannibal,  for  his 
part,  was  equally  anxious  for  a  battle.  The  Gauls  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  burthen  of  two  armies  in  their  country,  and  victory 
was  necessary  to  secure  them  in  his  interest. 

§  13.  The  Trebia  is  a  mountain  stream,  which  in  summer  mns 
babbling  over  a  broad  gravelly  bed,  bo  shallow  that  the  foot- 
traveller  walks  over  it  unheeding;  but  in  winter,  or  after  heavy 
rains,  it  rises  to  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent.  It  was  now  nearly 
the  end  of  December,*  and  Hannibal  resolved  that  he  would  not 
cross  the  water  to  attack  the  Romans,  but  would  make  them 
cross  it  to  attack  him.  He  oxecuted  his  purpose  witli  great 
skill.  On  his  left  there  was  a  sort  of  gully,  thickly  grown 
with  reeds  and  brushwood,  in  which,  he  concealed  his  brother 
Mi^  with  1000  foot  and  as  many  horse.  Then,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  sent  his  Numidian  riders  across  the  river,  and 
ordered  the  whole  army  to  prepare  for  the  cold  of  the  day  by 
rubbing  themselves  with  oil  and  making  a  hearty  meal.     As  soon 

*  acpl  ittt/aptvili  TpaTTUf,  Polyb.  iil  12,  3. 
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M  SeropTonina  saw  the  Namidlans  cross  the  vater,  he  sent  out 
hU  cavalry,  about  4000  strong,  to  meet  them,  and  then  drew  oat 
hU  whole  army,  amounting  to  about  36,000  men,  to  support  the 
attack.  The  Numidiana  feigned  to  be  beaten  and  fell  back  across 
the  river.  The  Romans  pursued,  but  the  water  was  niuiing 
breast-high  and  was  deadly  cold;  sleet  was  falling,  whigli  was 
driven  in  their  feces  by  the  east  wind ;  and  when  they  reached 
the  other  side,  they  were  half  frozen  with  cold  and  wet,  as  well 
as  fitint  with  hunger.  Their  treacherous  foes  now  opened  on 
both  sides  and  displayed  Hannibal's  in&otry  in  battle-order 
with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  and  the  elephants  on  either  wing. 
The  Roman  cavalry,  which  was  also  on  the  wings,  was  great^ 
outnumbered  and  soon  pnt  to  flight;  but  the  L^wns  and  Allies 
kept  their  ground  bravely  under  all  disadvantages  till  Mago  rose 
from  ambush  and  attacked  them  in  rear.  Then  the  rout  oecame 
Keneral.  A  body  of  10,000  men,  however,  cat  their  way  through 
the  Carthaginian  lines  to  Flacentia;  the  rest  were  dnven  back 
Willi  great  slaughter  to  the  Trebia,  in  which  many  were  drowned, 
but  a  laige  number,  with  the  Consul  Sempronius  himself,  rccroesed 
in  safety. 

The  battle  of  the  Trebia  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign. 
The  two  CoDBuls,  with  the  relics  of  their  armies,  soon  after  con- 
trived to  throw  themselves  into  Flacentia  and  Cremona,  and 
afterwards  mode  good  their  retreat  to  Ariminum.  Sempronius 
had  sent  home  a  varnished  account  of  the  battle,  but  the  fatal 
truth  soon  betrayed  itself.  Two  consular  armies  had  been  de- 
feated, Cisalpine  Gaul  was  abandoned  to  the  Carthaginians. 

§  14.  B.C.  217.  The  Senate  made  great  preparations  for  the 
next  campaign.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tarontum  wore  garrisoned 
gainst  the  Carthaginian  fleets ;  the  new  Consuls  were  to  keep 
Hannibal  out  of  Romaa  Italy.  The  Patrician  Consul  for  the  year 
was  On.  Serviliua;  C.  Flaminina  waa  the  Flebeian.  Flamiuios, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  held  this  high  office  in  223  B.C.,  and 
had  won  a  great  battle  over  the  Inaubriao  Gauls,  in  contempt 
of  the  orders  of  the  Senate.  As  Censor,  he  still  dwells  in  memory 
for  having  made  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  great  high  toad  from 
Rome  through  the  Sabine  connby  to  Ariminum.  He  had 
won  extraordinary  popolarity  by  a  sweeping  agrarian  law  to 
divide  the  coast  lands  of  Umbria  and  Picenom  among  a  number 
of  poor  citizens.  He  had  incnrred  the  bitterest  enmity  of  the 
Senate  by  the  warm  support  he  gave  to  a  law  of  the  Tribune 
Claudius,  which  prohibited  senators  from  engaging  in  trade. 
This  was  the  man  elected  by  popular  &voar  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal, brave,  as  it  appears,  and  generous,  but  adventurous  and 
reckless.    Fearing  that  the  Senate  might  even  yet  bar  his  Cou- 
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enlship  hj  an  appeal  to  the  omens,  he  left  the  city  before  the 
Ides  of  March,*  which  was  at  that  time  the  day  for  the  Consuls 
to  enter  upon  office.  But  no  ench  attempt  was  made.  Servi- 
lins  was  sent  to  Ariminum  in  case  Hannibal  should  come  down 
by  the  Flaminiaa  Road;  and  Flaminiua  himself  took  post  at 
Arretium  to  watch  the  passes  of  the  Apennines. 

§  15.  As  the  spring  approached,  Hannibal  was  anxious  to  leave 
Oisalpino  Gaul.  His  friends  the  Insubrians  and  Boians,  how- 
ever much  they  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  Roman  yoke,  did 
not  relish  entertaining  a  large  army  in  winter-quarters.  'Hicy 
were  proverbially  fickle,  and  so  much  did  Hannibal  mistrust 
them,  that,  to  prevent  attempts  upon  bis  life,  be  continually  wore 
disguises,  and  assumed  &lBe  hair.  Leaving  the  Roman  colonics 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona  uilasssilcd,  be  passed  the  Apennines 
early  in  the  year  by  an  unfrequented  route,  which  brought  him 
down  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Pistoja  and  Lucca.  From  this 
point  eastward  he  had  to  march  through  the  Val  d'Arno,  which 
was  at  that  time  an  unwholesome  swamp.f  Here  his  men  and 
horses  suffered  much  ;  ho  himself,  being  attacked  by  ophthalmia, 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
single  elephant  which  survived  the  cold  of  the  Alps  and  a  winter 
in  the  North  of  Italy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fa»ulta  be 
rested  his  army,  now  much  incrcaaed  by  Gallic  recruits,  and  re- 
warded his  men  for  their  late  toils  by  the  plunder  of  Etruria. 
Flaminiua  now  foutid  that  his  dexterous  enemy  had  stolen  a 
march  upon  him,  and  Hannibal,  on  his  part,  heard  with  delight 
the  rash  and  adventurous  character  of  the  new  Consul.  Trust- 
ing to  this,  he  led  his  army  past  Arretium,  where  Flamiinus  still 
lay  encamped,  and  leav- 
ing Cortona  on  the  left, 
passed  on  towards  Pe- 
ruBia  along  the  northern 
WL«wii  side   of  Lake  Trasimcne. 

Ab  soon  as  Flaminiua 
found  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian had  passed  him 
in  this  disd^nful  way, 
.  ho  immediately  marched 
i'   '     t    =^  in  pursuit 

I  16.  As  the  traveller 
comes  upon  the  north-western  comer  of  Lake  Trasimene,  the 
road   ascends  a  tow  ridge,  now  called  Monte  Gualandro,  along 

*  Ftdqi  the  year  223  to  IS3  n.c,  the  Consuls  entered  office  on  the  Ida 
oTHardi;  after  the  Utter  date,  on  the  Calends  of  Januoty, 
I  See  iDtroduction,  Sect  L  g  IS. 
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irhich  runs  tho  boundaiy  line  of  the  Estates  of  ttie  Churcb  and 
Tuscany.  The  broad  lake  lies  to  his  right  and  the  road  descends 
into  a  crcBcent-ehaped  plain,  stirted  on  the  left  by  hills  of  some 
height,  while  between  the  road  and  the  lake  the  ground  undulates 
considerably.  After  traversing  this  open  space  the  road  passes 
tfaroogh  the  modem  village  of  Passignano,  and  ascends  a  hill. 
This  was  the  ground  Hanoibal  chose  for  awaiting  Flaminius.  Uo 
placed  his  Balearians  and  light  troops  in  ambush  round  the  hills 
on  the  left  of  the  narrow  plain ;  he  himself,  with  his  infantry, 
lay  in  front  somewhere  near  the  village  of  Passignano,  while  his 
cavalry  were  ensconced  in  the  uneven  ground  next  the  lake, 
ready  to  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Romans  so  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  in  the  plain.  While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  disposed, 
Flaminius  was  encamping  for  the  night  on  the  Tnscan  side  of 
Mont«  Gualandro.  In  the  morning  a  thick  mist  hung  over  the 
lake  and  low  lands,  bo  that  when  the  Consul  advanced  into 
the  plain  above  described  ho  could  sec  nothing.  Hannibal 
suffered  the  Roman  van-guard,  consisting  of  6000  men,  to 
advance  beyond  Fassifnano  before  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack. 
Hearing  the  cries  of  oattle  behind  them,  they  hatted  anxiously 
on  the  hill  which  they  were  then  ascending,  but  could  see 
nothing  for  the  mist.  Meantime  the  Consul,  with  the  main 
army,  was  assailed  on  all  sides.  Charged  in  front  by  the  Spanish 
and  African  infiuitry,  on  his  right  and  rear  by  the  Gauls  and 
cavalry,  exposed  on  hie  left  flank  to  the  ceaseless  fire  of  the 
slingers  and  javelin-mcn,  Flaminius  and  his  soldiers  did  all  that 
brave  men  could.  They  fought  valiantly  and  died  fighting.  Not 
less  than  1&,000  Italians  fell  on  that  fatal  field.  Such  was  the 
scene  disclosed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  van-guard  when  the  mist 
cleared  off.  Hannibal  now  sent  Maharbal  to  pursue  this  division, 
which  surrendered  at  discretion.  Such  of  them  as  were  Komans 
or  Latins  were  all  thrown  into  chains;  the  Italian  Allies  were 
dismissed  without  ransom.  Thus  did  Hannibal's  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  Rome  begin  to  show  itself;  he  had  no  hope  of  Eub- 
duing  Rome  and  Italy  with  a  handfbl  of  Spanish  and  African 
veterans.  These  were  to  be  the  core  of  a  great  armjr,  to  be  made 
np  of  Italians,  who  (as  he  hoped)  would  join  his  victorious  stan- 
dard, BH  the  Gauls  had  already  done.  "  He  had  come,"  he  said, 
"  into  Italy,  not  to  fight  ag^nst  the  Italians,  but  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  Uie  Italians  against  Rome." 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Lake  Tranmeue.  So  hot  was  the  conflict 
that  the  combatants  did  not  feel  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which 
overthrew  many  cities  of  Italy. 

§  IT.  Stragglers  escaping  fisim  the  slaughter  soon  carried  the 
evil  tidings  to  Rome,  and  the  Fnetor,  uiwble  to  extenuate  tbo 
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loss,  came  into  the  Fomm,  where  the  people  were  saBentbled, 
and  ascend!  Dg  the  Rostra  uttered  the  brief  but  suniificant 
words :  "  We  have  been  defeated  iu  a  great  battle."  Dreadful 
was  the  terror,  so  soon  as  it  was  known  tliat  the  Consul  waa 
dead,  his  army  destroyed.  The  ^tes  were  thronged  with 
mothers  and  childreb,  eagerly  questioning  the  fugitives  about 
the  fate  of  their  sons,  and  uthers,  and  jdusfolk.  Every  honr 
Hannibal  was  expected  at  the  gates.  Three  days  passed  and  he 
came  not;  but  we  newa  of  a  fresh  disaster  came.  Cn.  Serviiius, 
the  other  Consul,  as  soon  as  ho  heard  of  Hannibal's  presence  in 
Etruria,  resolved  to  join  his  colleague  immediately,  and  sent  on 
his  horse,  4000  strong,  as  an  earnest  of  his  own  arrival.  Hannibal, 
ioformed  of  their  approach,  detached  Maharbal  with  »  division  of 
eavalry  and  some  light-Brmed  troops  to  intercept  them.  Half  of 
the  Romans  were  cut  in  pieces,  the  rest  returued  in  disorder  to  tell 
the  Consul  that  he  was  too  late. 

Amid  the  terror  which  prevailed  at  Rome  the  Senate  alone 
maintained  their  calmness.  They  sate,  without  adjournment, 
to  receive  intelligence  and  deliberate  on  measures  of  safety. 
It  was  resolved  (an  extraordinary  measure)  to  call  upon  the 
people  to  elect  a  Dictator,  the  person  recommended  being  Q. 
FabiuB  Maiimus,  a  man  of  known  discretion  and  reputed  skill ; 
M.  MinuciuB  Rufus  was  also  elected  as  his  Master  of  the  Horse.* 
Fabius  first  called  upon  the  gods  to  sanction  the  defence  of  Rome, 
consulted  the  Sibylline  books,  and  advised  the  Senate  to  decree  a 
"sacred  spring,"  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Sabines.f 
And  then,  collecting  the  troops  that  had  escaped  from  the  slaugh- 
ter, and  filling  up  l£eir  ranks  by  a  new  levy,  he  sent  for  the  army 
of  Servilioa,  and  thus  with  four  legions  and  their  auxiliary  troops 
ho  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

g  16.  Meanwhile  the  movements  of  Hannibal  had  relieved  the 
Romans  of  all  immediate  fear  of  seeing  him  at  the  gates.  It 
seems  that  he  had  littJe  hopes  of  the  Etruscans,  (or  he  straightway 
left  their  country  and  passed  northwards  by  the  Flaminian  Road. 
He  presented  himself  before  the  colony  of  Spoletnm,  but  the 
colonists  closed  their  gates,  and  he  passed  upon  his  way  into 
Ficenutn,  collecUng  plander  from  all  the  Roman  settlements  as 
be  went  Here  he  lay  qniet  during  the  heat  of  summer.  As 
the  weather  became  cooler,  he  advanced  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  into  Apulia,  still  plundering  as  he  went.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Alps  revelled  in  the  abundance  of  Italy :  >t  ia  said  they 
bathed  their  horses  in  wine.     But  the  colouies  of  Luceria  and 

*  Commonlj,  it  will  be  remembered,  tbe  Consul  nominated  the  Dictator  at 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  and  tbe  Dictator  cboae  his  own  Uaster  of  Horse, 
t  See  Cbapt.  xix.  §  1. 
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Yennsia,  as  of  old,  refused  entrance  to  the  invader,  &nd  Hannibnl 
passed  the  Apennines  ^ain  into  Lower  Samnium,  where  Bene- 
rentutn,  now  bceome  a  colony,  defied  him  like  the  rest. 

g  19.  By  this  time  Fahins  had  taken  the  field.  He  had  made 
his  mind  not  to  risk  another  battle.  Hia  plan  for  conducting 
I  campaign  was  to  move  along  the  heights,  bo  as  to  keep  Han- 
nibal in  view,  cutting  off  his  supplies,  intercepting  his  commu- 
nications, and  harassing  him  in  all  ways  withont  a  general  action. 
Thb  was  not  for  Hannibal's  interest.  He  wished  to  fight  another 
great  battle  and  win  another  great  victory  (the  things  were 
synonymous  with  him),  in  order  that  the  Samnites  and  otter 
Italians,  lately  conquered,  might  venture  to  rise  and  join  him.  It 
was  no  doubt  with  the  puiyose  of  provoking  Fabius  to  a  battle, 
or  of  showing  the  Italians  that  the  Romans  dared  not  fight  him, 
that  Hannibal  descended  from  Beneventnm  down  the  Viiltnrnns 
into  the  rich  Falemian  Plain.*  Here  dwelt  Koman  citizens ;  this 
was  the  garden  of  Italy  :  would  not  the  Dictator  fight  to  defend 
them  and  their  country  from  the  spoiler!  No  :  Fabius  persisted 
in  his  cautiouspolicy.     He  closed  all  the  passes  leading  from  the 

Elain,  where  ^nnibal's  soldiers  were  now  luxuriating,  and  waited 
is  time  patiently,  thinking  he  had  canght  the  invader  in  a 
trap.  But  the  wily  Carthaginian  eluded  bim  by  a  simple  stra- 
tagem. Collecting  all  the  oxen  he  had  seized  in  this  favoured 
region,  he  ordered  iagots  to  be  tied  to  their  horns ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  night,  these  fagots  being  lighted,  the  animals  were 
driven,  tossing  their  heads  with  fright  and  waving  the  flames,  up 
the  pass  which  leads  from  Teanum  to  Allifto.  The  troops  who 
guarded  this  pass  fled  panic-stricken  to  the  heights  of  Mount 
Callicula,  and  left  free  passage  for  the  Carthaginian  army.  When 
morning  broke  Hannibal  was  gone ;  he  was  lying  safely  encamped 
near  Allite.  From  thence  ne  pursued  his  devastating  course 
tJirough  the  Felignian  and  Frentimian  lands,  till  he  ag«n  reached 
Apulia,  and  there  fixed  on  a  strong  position  near  Ocronium  for  his 
vnntor-quarters.  The  place  was  warm  and  sonny;  corn  and  pro- 
visions were  abundant. 

Fabias,  however  discomfited  by  Hannibal's  escape  from  Cam- 
pania, persisted  in  earning  his  name  of  The  JAngertr^  and  foUow- 

*  ThJs  is  the  Eimple  statemont  of  Polybiua  (iiL  91).  The  well-loiown  stoiy 
In  Livy  (xidL  13),  Uiat  Hwmibal  told  tbe  gnidea  to  lead  to  Gaimma  on  the 
Latin  road,  and  that  tliey  by  a  mistake  took  bim  to  OwUinHfn  in  Oampaoia,  ia 
not  noticed  by  the  graver  historian. 

f  Cunctatar.     Eveiy  one  knows  Enmus'  Une,  borrowed  bf  yir^t~ 
"  Unua  homo  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem." 
But  every  one  does  not  know  those  which  follow — 

"  Non  ponebat  enim  rumorea  ante  salulem ; 
Ergo  magisqne  nutgisque  vM  nunc  gtoiia  claret" 
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ing  Hannibal  as  before,  took  post  &t  Larinam,  within  five  or  six 
mues  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

g  20.  He  was  DOW  caTled  to  Rome,  ost«nEibly  to  preside  over 
certain  sacred  offices,  but  really  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  He  found  the  people  much  discontented.  He  had 
been  in  command  of  two  Consular  armies  for  several  months, 
and  had  done  worse  than  nothing :  he  had  allowed  the  lands  of 
the  Roman  colonists  in  Apulia  and  Samnium,  the  lands  of  Roman 
citizens  in  Campania,  to  oe  wasted  and  spoiled  before  his  eyes. 
These  discontents  were  fomented  by  Uinncms,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  who  openly  dissented  from  the  tactics  of  his  comnunder, 
and  declared  that  were  he  General-in-Chief  he  would  try  the  for- 
tune of  another  battle.  Minucius  liad  been  left  in  command  at 
Larinum,  and  though  charged  by  the  Dictator  not  to  risk  an 
action,  he  pushed  his  camp  forward  within  two  miles  of  Han- 
nibal, and  gained  some  advantaoes  in  skirmishing  with  the  Car- 
thsginian  foraging-parties.  This  raised  hia  self-opinion  still 
higher,  and  he  sent  home  highly  coloured  despatches  dcscnbing 
his  snccesses.  Popular  feeling  rose  to  its  height,  and  Tcrcntius 
Yarro  became  its  mouthpiece.  This  man  was  a  petty  merchant 
by  trade,  the  son  of  a  butcher ;  but  he  had  been  Prastor  the  year 
before,  and  was  now  candidate  for  the  Consulship.  His  elo- 
quence was  great ;  and  the  Senate  were  obliged  to  consent  to  a 
law  which  gave  Minucius  an  equal  command  with  the  Dictator. 
Fabius  returned  to  the  camp,  and  quietly  gave  up  half  the  anny 
to  his  late  subordinate.  But  ho  was  soon  repaid  for  his  modera- 
tion. Hannibal  discovered  the  rash  character  of  the  new  com- 
mander, and  drew  him  out  to  battle,  having  previously  (according 
to  bis  wont)  concealed  a  squadron  of  cavalry  in  the  flank  of  the 
field  of  battle.  Minucius  fell  into  the  snare,  and  would  have 
been  defeated  as  utterly  as  Flaminius  at  Lake  Trasimene,  had  not 
the  watchful  Fabius  come  up  upon  his  rear,  so  as  to  baffle  the  flank 
attack  of  the  cavalry.  Hannibal  drew  off  his  men ;  and  Miuocius, 
acknowledging  Fabius  as  his  deliverer,  craved  his  pardon  and  re- 
sumed his  post  of  Master  of  the  Horse.  The  whole  army  returned 
to  ite  old  Quarters  at  Larinnm, 

I  21.  Tiius  ended  the  second  campaign,  not  greatly  to  the 
Batisfiiction  of  either  party.  Hannibal  had  hoped  that  ere  this 
all  Southern  Italy  would  have  risen  like  one  man  against  Rome. 
He  had  shown  himself  her  master  in  the  field ;  wherever  her 
soldiers  had  dared  to  meet  his,  tbey  bad  been  grievously  defeated. 
He  bad  shown  all  indulgence  for  Italian  prisoners,  though  he  had 
put  to  the  sword  all  Roman  and  Latin  citizens.  But  not  one 
city  had  yet  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him.  The  Gauls  of  tho 
North  were  tiie  only  people  who  had  joined  him  sinco  he  crossed 
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th;  Alps.  The  Romuis,  indeed,  coatinned  to  suffer  cruelly,  and 
their  ordinary  revenoes  were  grievously  curtailed.  It  seems  to 
have  been  agreed  that  a  great  effort  must  be  mode  in  the 
ensuing  campaign ;  an  overpovering  force  was  to  be  brought 
against  Hannibal ;  be  was  to  be  crushed,  if  not  bv  skill,  by 
nuinberg.  It  was  so  far  encouraging  that  the  Allies  had  as  yet 
remained  faithful ;  but  how  long  this  might  last  no  one  could 
telL  Everything  concurred  in  showing  ttu^  another  battle  moat 
be  Tentured. 

When  the  day  of  electing  the  Consuls  came,  out  of  six  candi- 
dates C.  Terentius  Varro  alone  obtaiued  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  in  any  tribe  to  be  retomed.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
true  character  of  this  man.  His  vigorous  eloqnence  had  won  the 
confidence  of  the  people  :  but  so  much  is  plain,  that  he  was  no 
general,  and  his  election  was  est«emed  a  public  misfortune  by  the 
Senate.  Varro  himself  presided  at  the  election  of  his  colleague, 
when  the  Senate,  anxious  to  provide  an  able  general,  induced 
L.  ^nuilius  Faullus  to  offer  himself  as  caudidatc.  Paullus  bad 
shown  his  ability  as  a  general  in  his  former  Consulship,  when 
(219  B.C.)  he  concluded  the  lUyrian  War  in  a  single  campaign. 
But  his  character  for  integrity  was  not  spotless,  and  hb  manners 
were  cold  and  haughty.  Yet  so  earnestly  did  the  Senato  represent 
the  nscsssity  of  the  case,  that  he  was  retomed  without  opposi- 

These  were  the  Consuls  elected  to  fight  Hannibal.  Their  four 
legions  were  to  bo  added  to  the  four  which  Fabius  had  com- 
manded just  before,  and  which  were  still  in  the  field.  These 
eight  legions  were  raised  to  more  than  their  usual  complement,* 
so  that  the  whole  army  to  be  commanded  by  the  Consuls  must, 
with  the  allied  force,  have  amounted  to  at  least  80,000  foot  and 
more  than  6000  horse. 

§  22.  D.D.  216.  The  lato  Consuls  (Atilius  bad  succeeded  Fla- 
miiiius),  now  serving  as  Proconsuls,  had  moved  from  Larinum 
southwards  towards  Venusia,  and  had  busied  themselves  with 
forming  magazines  at  Canusiom  and  Cannte ;  and  on  the  plain 
near  the  latter  place  the  camp  was  formed.  Hannibal,  as  the 
spring  advanced,  suffered  mucli  from  want  of  corn,  for  he  had 
exhausted  his  supplies  at  Geronium;  and  having  by  this  time 
received  recruits  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment and  seized  the  Roman  magazine  at  Canne,  encampingjiot 
&r  from  that  place,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus.     The  Fro- 

•  Tbo  oBDal  complement  of  a  legion  at  this  time  was  4000  loot  sad  SOO 
borso.  At  need,  thia  was  raiaed  to  GOOO  foot  and  30O  horse.  It  miwt  be 
alwajB  TemembOTed  that  the  legions  oTevei?  Consular  txmj  were  rather  more 
th^iD  doublad  bj  the  addition  of  the  Italian  AuzHloiiee. 
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consuls  sent  borne  word  of  this  disaster,  but  received  strict  orders 
to  continue  on  tbe  defensive  till  the  Consuls  arrived  to  tabe  tho 
command.  Yet  it  was  some  time  before  this  took  place,  certainly 
not  til!  near  the  end  of  July,  for  the  great  battle,  which  is  now  to 
^  be  described,  was  fought  on  the  2nd  of  August,*  and  it  was  fonght 
soon  aAer  the  arrival  of  the  Consuls. 

g  23.  The  Consuls  found  the  army  about  two  days'  march 
from  Hannibal :  they  immediately  moved  to  his  ncigbboarbood, 
with  the  intention  of  offering  battle.  But  when  PauUus  observed 
the  open  plain  on  which  Hannibal  lay,  ho  was  desirous  to  put  off 
an  engagement,  and  manceuvre  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
ground  less  favourable  for  the  action  of  cavalry.  Varro,  however, 
knowing  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  have  the  matter  brought  to  a 
speedy  issne,  thongut  otherwise,  and  now  appeared  the  evil  of  both 
Consuls  being  joined  in  command  of  the  same  army.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  ihe  arrangement  vhich  had  answered  so  ill  in  the 
last  years  with  Fabina  and  Uinucius,  with  this  additional  evil,  that 
the  Consuls,  instead  of  dividing  the  army  between  them,  took  the 
command  of  the  whole  on  alternate  days.  A  plan  more  expressly 
caicalated  to  prevent  unity  of  action  could  not  have  been  devised. 
But  the  Consuls  were,  by  tho  constitution,  equal,  and  Varro  was 
&r  too  confident  of  success  to  nve  way  to  bis  more  experienced 
Golle^ne.  .>£miliuB  felt  bitter^  tbe  truth  of  Fabius'  parting  in- 
junction; "Remember  that  you  will  have  to  oppose  not  only  Han- 
nibal, but  also  Varro." 

On  tbe  first  day  of  his  sole  command,  Varro  moved  the  whole 
army  to  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Anfidus,  between  Cann»  and  the 
sea,  so  that  the  river  only  separated  the  Roman  camp  from  that 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Next  day  .Jijnilius  fortified  a  smtdler  camp 
on  the  left  side  of  tbe  river,  fronting  Hannibal,  so  as  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river,  but  reeolntcly  declined  battle.  On  tho 
third  day,  however,  when  morning  broke,  the  red  standard,  which 
was  the  Roman  signal  for  battle,  was  seen  fiying  from  Varro's  tent. 
The  men  rejoiced  at  this ;  they  were  sick  of  their  long  inactivity ; 
they  were  confident  in  their  numbers,  and  the  resolution  of  their 
favourite  Varro  was  highly  applauded. 

g  24.  When  .i£milins  found  that  a  battle  must  be  fonght  on 
the  plain  of  Canns,  he  did  his  best  to  support  his  colleague. 
Tbe  whole  army  was  drawn  up  nearly  facing  south,  with  the  ngbt 
resting,  on  tho  river  Anfidus.  Hie  Roman  cavalry,  only  2400 
strong,  were  on  this  right  flank ;  the  left  was  covered  in  like 
manner  by  the  cavalry  of  tbe  Allies.    .£milius  commanded  on  tbe 
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riffht,  Vorro  on  the  left ;  the  centre  was  under  the  orden  of  Ser- 
viTins  and  Atiliiu,  the  ProconaitlB.  It  most  be  especisll}'  obaerred 
that  the  L^ionariee  and  Allied  Inbutry  were  not  dntirn  np,  as 
oenal,  in  an  open  and  &r^itended  line,  leaving  considenble  gdfe 
between  each  manipnlns;  but  ^^  ranks  were  made  very  deep 
and  closed  up  almost  like  the  Phalanx.  It  has  been  above  ob- 
served how  serviceable  the  Phalanx  was  on  plain  groand ;  and 
probably  the  Consuls  imaffined  Uist  by  this  order  they  might 
offer  a  more  complete  resistance  to  the  formidable  cavalry  of 
Hannibal,  whicb  might  be  expected  to  break  itself  against  these 
compact  masses  of  in&ntry. 

But  Hannibal  skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  close  array,  and 
formed  his  line  accordingly.  He  had  crossed  the  river  early,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  Romans  in  motion.  Tlie  Spanish  and  Gallic 
In&ntry,  which  were  much  inferior  in  unmber  to  the  Komaoa, 
he  drew  out  in  an  extended  line,  equal  in  length  to  that  of  tile 
enemy,  bot  much  less  deep  and  massive.  This  line  advanced  in 
a  convex  form,  and  at  each  end  he  placed  his  AiricaDs,  armed 
with  die  spoils  of  former  battles,  bo  as  to  form  two  flanking 
columns  of  narrow  front  bat  great  depth.  He  himself  with  bis 
brother  Mago,  commanded  the  infantry.  On  his  left  flank,  next 
the  river,  were  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  commanded 
by  an  officer  named  Hwdnibal,  not  the  brother  of  the  General. 
On  the  right  were  the  Nuraidian  light  horse,  under  the  orders  of 
Maharbal. 

Hannibal  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  the  battle. 
He  had  ascended  an  emmence  to  gain  a  better  view  of  the 
Roman  lines ;  and  as  he  stood  surveying  them,  surrounded  by 
his  officers,  one  of  them,  named  Gisgo,  remarked  on  "the  won- 
derful numbers"  of  the  enemy.  "Ah,"  said  Hannibal,  "there  is 
one  thing  about  them  more  wonderful  than  their  numbers." 
Gisgo  asked  what  he  meant.  "  Why,"  replied  the  General,  "  in 
all  that  vast  number  there  is  not  one  man  called  Gisgo."  This 
sally  raised  a  laugh;  the  gaiety  of  the  General  was  an  earnest  of 
victory. 

§  2fi.  After  some  indecisive  stdrmishing  betwen  the  light  troops, 
the  real  battle  began  with  a  conflict  on  t£e  riverside  b^ween  me 
Roman  cavalry  and  the  horse  of  Hasdrubal.  Hie  latter  were 
greatly  superior  in  force,  and  chaiged  with  such  efi'ect  as  to  drive 
Die  Roman  horse  across  the  rivca 

Meantime  the  Roman  legions,  and  their  allied  infantry,  ad- 
vanced steadily  against  Hannibal's  centre.  The  long  crescent- 
shaped  line  above  described  was  quite  nnable  to  withstAnd  tlie 
■hock.  Nor  had  the  General  expected  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  instructed  the  centre  so  to  (all  back,  as  to  form  a  concave 
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figure,  aod  then  the  whole  line  to  retire  slowly,  in  order  to  dr&w  the 
Roman  maasea  on  between  the  African  flanking  columna.  This 
order  was  obeyed  with  great  precision.  The  Bomans  presaed 
eagerly  on  the  retirioo;  foe;  but  as  they  advanced,  the  Africane, 
on  eiUier  hand,  wheekd  half-round  opposite  waye,  and  attacked 
the  Romans  on  both  flanka.  The  latter,  jammed  together,  and 
assailed  on  both  sid^  fell  into  great  disorder,  very  few  of  their 
vast  army  being  able  to  use  their  weapons.  But  the  Consul 
.^fimilius,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  sling,  in  an  early  part  of 
the  action,  and  had  vainly  eudeavoured  to  make  the  Roman  ca- 
valry keep  their  ground,  contrived  to  restore  some  sort  of  order; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  battle  was  not  lost ;  when  Uasdmbal  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  the  legions,  and  the  rout  became  complete. 

Thb  able  officer,  after  destroying  the  Roman  cavalry,  had  led 
liis  heavy  horse  round  to  the  omer  wing,  where  he  found  the 
Numidians,  engaged  with  the  allied  cavtJry.  The  latter  being 
borne  down  by  Sie  whole  force  of  Hannibal's  cavalry,  speedily 
turned  their  bfkcks;  and  Baadrubal,  leaving  Maharbaj  to  pursue 
them,  made  that  decisive  charge  upon  the  rear  of  the  legione, 
which  completed  the  defeat  of  Uie  Roman  army. 

Then  the  battle  became  a  mere  massacre.  The  RomaDS  and. 
Allies,  mingled  in  a  disorderly  mass,  were  cut  down  on  all  sides. 
The  Consul  .^Emiliua  fell.  Varro,  with  but  seventy  hoTsemeD, 
escaped  to  Veuusia.  Other  parties  of  fugitives  made  good  their 
retreat  to  CauuBiuin ;  some  tnonsands  took  refuge  in  the  camp«. 
But  on  the  bloody  field  that  evening,  there  iay  dead,  at  tlie 
lowest  computation,  more  than  40,000  Roman  foot  and  3,000  horse. 
The  loss  m  the  cavalry  involved  the  death  of  some  of  tho 
wealthiest  and  moat  distinguished  men  at  Rome.  With  them 
had  fallen  one  Consul,  both  the  Proconsuls,  both  the  QusstoTa, 
one-and-twenty  out  of  cight-and-forty  Tribunes,  and  not  lees  than 
eighty  Senators.  And  to  add  to  this,  all  who  bad  taken  refuge  in 
the  camp  surrendered  at  discretion  next  day.  Hannibal's  loss  is 
variously  stated  at  from  six  to  eight  thousand.* 

g  26.  This  then  was  the  battle  of  Canne.  History  does  not 
record  any  defeat  more  complete,  and  very  few  more  murderous. 
Tlie  great  army  levied  to  conquer  Hannibal  had  been  annihilated. 

♦  The  slaughter  In  aadeat  tattles  was  much  greater  than  in  modem. 
At  Walarloo  the  English  Ion  !n  killed  and  umtaded  was  abcrat  IB,000,  the 
French  more  thaa  double.  The  killeA  are  gtoerally  about  one4fth  of  the 
whole.  But  in  andent  battles  we  never  hear  of  taoundait;  Sit  in  aodent 
battles  the  conflict  was  hand  to  hand,  and  few  were  left  wounded  on  the  field. 
In  these  also  the  lines  were  generollj-  much  closer  and  deeper,  and  the 
attai^  took  plaoe  along  the  whole  line  lostesd  of  on  sin^e  points ;  so  tha^ 
in  case  of  a  defeat  the  conrjuerod  annj  waa  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
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Hie  feveriali  aQKiety  with  which  til  men  at  Rome  followed  the 
Conauls  to  the  field  maybe  imagined;  those  who  stayed  behind 
in  horrible  sospense,  flocked  to  the  temples,  offered  vows,  con- 
Bolted  the  augnriee,  raked  up  omens  and  prophecies,  left  no  means 
untried  to  divine  the  issue  of  the  coming  battle.  What  mnst 
hare  been  the  dismay,  what  the  amazement,  with  which  they  re- 
ceived tiie  firat  nncertain  tidings  of  defeat  1  what  the  despair,  what 
the  stupor,  which  the  dreadful  reality  produced  1 

Among  the  fbgitivea  who  came  in  with  the  tidingn,  was  a 
Tribone  of  ^e  Lemons,  Co.  Lentulns  by  name.  As  he  rode  off 
the  field,  he  had  seen  ./EmiliiiB  the  Consnl  sitting  on  a  stone, 
mortally  woiiaded.  Ho  had  dismounted  and  offered  him  his 
hone.  But  the  Consol  replied,  "  No,  my  hours  are  numbered : 
go  thon  to  Rome,  seek  out  Q.  Fabius,  and  bid  him  prepare  to 
defend  the  city :  tell  him  that  .dSmilius  dies,  as  he  lived,  mindful 
of  his  precepts  and  example."  To  Fabius,  indeed,  all  eyes  were 
now  turned.  Tlie  Senate  instantly  met ;  and  at  his  motion,  each 
Senator  was  invested  with  the  power  of  a  magistratfi :  they  were 
to  prevent  all  public  lamentations  ;*  to  hinder  the  people  fi'om 
meeting  in  the  Fomm,  lest  they  should  pass  resolutions  in  &vour 
of  peace ;  to  keep  the  gates  well  guarded,  mfferiug  no  one  to 
pass  in  or  out  without  a  special  order.  Evetr  one  feared  to  see 
the  army  of  Hannibal  defiling  through  the  Ap^uines  upon  the 
plain  of  Latiam. 

§  27.  What  the  Romans  feared  tho  Carthaginians  desired. 
"Only  send  mo  on,"  said  Maharbal  to  the  General,  "with  the 
cavaliT,  and  within  five  days  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  Capitol." 
But  Hannibal  thou^t  otherwise.  His  army  was  small :  he  was 
totally  unprovided  with  materials  for  a  uege ;  Borne  was  strongly 
fortifi^  He  felt  that  the  mere  appearance  of  his  army  beforo 
the  walls  would  rather  ronse  to  action  than  terrify  into  submission; 
and  meanwhile  the  golden  time  for  raising  uie  Samnites  and 
other  nations  of  Italy  mi^t  be  lost.  Already  was  he  in  n^ocia- 
tion  with  ihe  leading  men  at  Capua,  a  city  second  only  to  Bome 
in  point  of  siEe,  superior  probably  in  wealth.  To  this  place  he 
resolved  to  march  as  soon  as  his  men  were  re8t«d.  When  their 
Allies  had  deserted,  Rome  must  agree  to  his  terms,  without  ^ving 
him  the  trouble  of  a  siege. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  Romans,  and 
■ccordinirly  sent  ten  of  the  chief  men  among  his  priBoners,  with 
offers  toliold  all  whom  he  had  teken  to  ransom.  The  Senate,  on 
the  motion  of  T.  Manlios  Torquatos,  a  man  who  had  inherited 

*  niff  tla  KXaiav  Ilpii^ior  lUrfaC  ol  &  many 

■     vtKpodf  mipKoi^  iiTiv^eov,  lixi'iiieirot  «j/i. — IL  U.  427. 
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the  Bteni  decisioD  of  his  anceator,  refased  to  admit  t^e  mesBengen 
to  an  audience,  and  ordered  all  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves,  to  Hannibal's  camp.  One  man  conceived  he  had  ful- 
filled his  promise,  because  he  had  gone  haek  on  pretence  of  hav- 
ing foi|;otten  something.  But  the  Senate  sent  him  back  with 
his  companions.  Hannibal  wns  greatly  provoked  at  this  almost 
cont«mptnons  reply  to  his  advances.  He  immediately  sold  tho 
greater  part  of  his  prisoners  into  slaveir.  This  was  but  the  com- 
mon custom  of  the  times.  But  besides  mis,  he  reserved  the  bravest 
and  noblest  youths,  in  order  to  fi^t  as  gladiators  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  army  ;  and  on  their  refusal,  he  pat  them  to 
death  by  torture.*  The  &ct  shows,  that  in  moments  of  pasnon 
HannibiJ  was  too  justly  liable  to  tiie  accusation  of  barbarous 
cruelty. 

§  28.  The  Senate  were  now  bnsilyoccupied  in  taking  all  steps 
possible  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  Ilie  public  horror  was  in- 
creased by  a  discovery  that  two  Vestal  virgins  had  been  guilty 
of  nnchastity.  One  was,  as  the  law  directed,  buried  alive;  the 
other  put  herself  to  death.  To  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
FabiuB  Pictor  was  sent  to  consult  the  Greek  oracle  at  Delphi ; 
and  by  the  orders  of  the  Sibylline  books,  a  Greek  man  and 
woman  and  a  Gaulish  man  and  woman  were  buried  alive  in  the 
Forum,  according  to  the  same  horid  practice  nsed  in  the  last 
great  Gallic  War.f  Bat  to  these  superstitious  rites  were  added 
wiser  precautions.  Fabius,  with  the  coolness  of  ura  and  expe- 
rience, continued  to  direct  their  measures.  M.  Claodins  Mar- 
ceUns,  one  of  the  Prffitors,  was  at  Ostia  with  some  troops  for  the 
service  of  the  fleet,  and  one  l^on.  Ho  was  ordered  to  bring 
these  troops  to  Rome,  while  he  himself  was  sent  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fuffitives  in  Apulia.  For  by  this  time  despatches 
had  arrived  from  \^>rra,  statbg  that  he  had  been  joined  by  about 
four  thousand  men  at  Venasia,  and  that  about  the  same  number 
had  assembled  at  Cannsinm  under  App.  Claadius,  young  P.  Scipio 
(now  about  nineteen  years  of  age,)  and  other  Tribunes.  It  was 
added,  that  some  of  the  young  nobles  at  Cannsinm,  headed  by  a 
Metellus,  had  formed  a  plan  to  fly  from  Italy  and  ofier  their  ser- 
vices to  some  foreign  prince,  despairing  of  the  Republic ;  that 
yonn^  Scipio  had  gone  instantly  to  the  lodgings  of  Metellus,  and 
standing  over  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  had  made  him  swear  that 
neither  would  he  desert  the  Republic,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so ; 
tiiat  to  snpport  the  noble  conduct  of  Scipio,  Varro  had  himself 
transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Cannsinm,  and  was  using  alt  his 
efforts  to  collect  and  oi^nise  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army. 
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On  the  arrivftl  of  Marcellas  at  CanoBium,  Varro  set  out  to 
Koine  to  make  a  personal  report  of  his  condact.  With  what 
feelings  he  approached  the  city  may  be  imagined.  But  as  he 
drew  near,  the  Senate  and  People  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
pnblicly  thanked  him,  "for  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  Re- 
public. History  presents  no  nobler  spectacle  than  this.  Had 
he  been  a  Guthaginian  general,  be  would  have  been  craci- 
fied. 

The  Dictator  ordered  levies  in  Rome  and  Latium.  But  the 
immense  losses  sustained  in  the  three  past  years  had  thinned  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  on  the  military  list.  From  the  action 
on  the  Ticiuns  to  CMiiue,  the  loss  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  could  not  have  been  less  than  80,000  men.  And  therefore, 
while  the  regular  levies  were  slowly  proceeding,  the  Dictator  pro- 
posed to  buy  8000  slaves  from  their  masters  to  servo  as  light 
troops;  and  also  to  enrol  debtors,  prisoners,  arid  other  persona  by 
law  mcapable  of  serving  in  the  Roman  Legions.  Marcellus  had 
now  drawn  the  eight  or  ten  thousand  frigitives  from  Canuaium 
into  Campania,  and  took  his  post  at  Caailinum.  All  commanders 
were  instructed  to  keep  to  tlie  defensive  system  of  Fabius,  and  on 
no  account  to  risk  another  battle. 

§  29.  Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  advanced  tbrongh  Samnium  to 
Capua,  where  he  found  all  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  Senate, 
who  were  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  were  dismissed,  and  the  chief 
power  committed  to  a  popular  leader,  named  Pacuvius  Calavios. 
His  first  act  was  to  seize  on  all  Romans  resident  in  the  city  and 
put  them  to  death ;  he  then  made  an  agreement  with  Hannibal 
that  no  Carthaginian  officer  should  exercise  authority  in  Capua, 
but  that  all  the  magiBtrates,  as  heretofore,  sbonld  be  of  their  own 
choice ;  and  demanded  that  300  Roman  prisoners  should  be  out 
into  his  hands  as  bost^es  for  the  safety  of  300  Capuan  knights 
who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily.  Hannibal  agreed 
to  all  their  demands,  and  entered  this  great  and  wealthy  city  in 
triumph.  One  man  only,  by  name  Decius  Ma^ns,  ventured  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  Pacuvius.  Hannibal  treated  him  with 
magnanimons  clemency,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  him 
off  to  Africa.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  party  held  their  peace,  and 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  Capna. 

g  30.  All  Southern  Italy  had  b^  this  time  declared  in  Han- 
nibal's lavour.  Most  of  the  Apuliana,  the  Hirpinian  and  Cau- 
dinian  Samnites,  the  Snrrentines,  moat  of  the  Lucanians,  the 
Bruttians,  and  all  the  Greek  cities  of  the  South  which  were  not 
held  by  Roman  garrisons,  welcomed  him  as  their  deliverer.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  now  about  to  realise  his  great  project  of 
raiung  Italy  in  insurrection  agunst  Rome. 
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He  was  obliged  to  send  detachments  of  bis  army  into  tbeae 
Bereral  districts;  and  be  employed  wbat  small  force  he  still 
retained  in  attempting  to  gain  possession  of  the  cities  in  tiie 
plains  of  Campania.  Naceria,  Acerra,  and  some  others  sub- 
mitted, as  Gi^ua  had  done.  Bat  Neapolis  and  Cunue  closed 
their  gates;  and  the  Senate  of  Nola,  fearing  that  the  people 
might  rise  gainst  tiiem,  as  at  Capua,  sent  for  Marcellus  to 
Caailinum,  ThiB  bold  and  enterpnsing  officer  threw  himself 
into  the  city,  and  by  a  successful  sally  repulsed  Hannibal  from 
the  gates.  He  then  seized  and  executed  seventy  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  treason,  and  entrenched  himself  strongly  in  a 
fixed  camp  near  the  city.  Hannibal  being  thus  repulsed  from 
Nola,  determined  to  invest  Caailinum,  which  from  its  close 
proximity  to  Capua  was  likely  to  prove  a  troublesome  neighbour.* 
The  garrison  held  out  obstinately ;  but  as  Marcellus  dared  not 
risk  an  action  to  'relieve  them,  they  were  at  length  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  Carthaginian.  This  was  almost  the  only  town  in 
Italy  which  be  took  by  a  regular  siege. 

§  31.  Hannibal  now  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Capna,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  succours  from  home.  Soon  after  the  battle 
he  had  sent  off  his  brother  Mogo  to  carry  home  the  tidings  of  his 
great  success.  For  three  years  he  bad  pursued  a  career  of  victory 
unassisted  by  the  Government :  Bome  was  at  his  feet :  ho  only 
wanted  force  enough  to  crush  her.  In  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
the  victory  of  Ganuffi,  Uago  poured  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate-house  a  bushel  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  worn  by 
Roman  knights  who  had  fallen  on  that  fatal  field.  But  the 
jealous  Government,  headed  by  a  Uanno,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  Barcine  bmily,  listened  coldly  to  Mago's  words :  they  asked 
"  whether  one  Roman  or  Latin  citizen  had  joined  Hannibal }  He 
wanted  men  and  money:  what  more  could  he  want,  had  he  lost 
the  battle  instead  of  winning  itf"  At  length,  however,  it  was 
i^rced  that  Mago  should  carry  reinforcements  to  Hannibal.  But 
the  war  in  Spain  soon  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  that 
these  succours  were  diverted  to  this  nearer  danger,  and  Mago  was 
ordered  to  lead  them  to  the  support  of  his  brother  Hasdrubol  in 
that  country.  All  that  reached  Hannibal  was  a  paltry  force  of 
4000  Numidian  horse,  with  about  forty  elephants,  and  a  stinted 
supply  of  money. 

§  32,  Perhaps  the  General  had  not  cicpected  much  from  this 
quarter.  No  doubt  the  person  to  whom  ho  looked  for  chief  sup- 
port was  his  brother  Hasdrubal  in  Spain.    But  here,  too,  he  was 
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doomed  to  disappointment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  P.  Scipio, 
the  Consul  of  Uie  jeax  218,  when  he  returned  horn  Mitrseilles  to 
Pisa,  had  sent  on  his  brother  Cneins  with  proconsular  command 
into  Spain,  according  to  the  original  orders  of  the  Senate.  The 
wisdom  of  this  step  was  fully  proved  bj  the  event.  Cn.  Scipk> 
landed  at  Emporium  (Ampurias),  lui  old  Greek  colony.  Within 
the  year  he  had  driven  Uanno  across  the  Ebro,  and  recovered  the 
Roman  dominion  in  Spain.  In  the  next  year,  the  year  of  Trasi- 
mene,  he  defeated  Hasdmbal  by  sea,  ravaged  the  coast  optothesub' 
nrbe  of  New  Carthage,  and  mode  large  booty  in  one  of  uie  Balearic 
Isles.  P.  Scipio  joined  his  brother  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year;  and  by  the  time  that  tiio  battle  of  Cannse  had  made  Hanni- 
bal master  of  Southen  Italy,  the  two  brothers  bad  snbdued  alt 
Nortiieni  Spain. 

§  33.  Hannibal's  hopes,  therefore,  of  reinforcementa  for  the  nest 
campaign  rested  with  his  new  IttUian  alUea.  The  additional  cavalry 
and  elephanta  from  Carttiage,  would  still  ^ve  him  the  command 
of  tie  open  country.  But  the  Romans  had  learnt  wisdom  by 
sore  experience,  and  Hannibal  could  not  expect  to  win  great  vic- 
tories, such  as  had  marked  his  first  three  campaigns.  What  ho 
'Wanted  was  a  good  engineer  corps  and  siege  apparatus,  to  take 
the  Latin  Colonies  and  other  Free  Towns,  which  even  in  the  dis- 
tricts that  had  joined  him  still  maintained  the  cause  of  Rome. 
Why  he  did  not  employ  his  wint«r  at  Capua  in  organising  a  force 
of  tJiis  nature  we  know  not.  Whether  it  was  that  he  thought 
Rome  was  too  much  weakened  to  make  head  agtunst  htm,  or 
whether  the  Italians  were  jealous  of  his  authority,  and,  fearing  to 
make  him  their  master,  never  provided  him  with  any  efficient 
force,  we  know  not  The  clear  narrative  of  Polybios  deserte  ns 
after  the  battle  of  Gannn  ;  and  the  history  of  Livy,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  fiuls  in  all  that  precise  information  which  would  account  for 
Hannibal's  (q>parent  remieeness  during  the  winter.  But,  whatever 
was  tlie  cause,  he  was  never  able  to  take  towns  by  force ;  and  the 
Romans  never  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  winning  another  great 
battle.  Consequently  all  the  Latin  Colonies  and  Free  Towns 
remained  fiiithfnl  to  Rome,  and  Hannibal  was  only  half  master 
even  of  Southern  Italy. 

^  S4.  The  Romans,  for  their  port,  passed  the  winter  in  the  most 
active  preparations.  The  first  step  necessary  was  to  fill  up  the 
numerous  vacancies  caused  in  the  Senate  by  the  late  disastrous  bat- 
tles. It  appeared,  on  calling  over  the  Ijat,  that  no  fewer  than  one 
handred  and  seventy-seven  members  were  missing.  Sp.  Carviliua 
proposed  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Senate  by  admitting  the  chief 
citizens  of  the  Latin  towns,  but  this  liberal  proposal  was  not  list- 
ened to ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  commit  the  whole  bnsinees  to  Ae 
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uikr«  of  a  Dictator  Bpeuittllj  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  pereon 
choeen  was  M.  F&bios  Bateo,  the  umo  who  had  been  sent  as  chief 
ambaasador  to  Carthage  in  the  year  219  b.c.  He  was  an  old  man, 
oniveraailj  respected ;  and  the  way  he  discharged  the  duty  laid 
upon  him  gave  great  satis&ction.  The  braveet  and  the  worthiest 
men  were  named  as  the  new  members.  The  Consuls  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  T.  Sempronius  Gracchos  and  L.  Fostomius, 
who  was  now  Pnetor  commanding  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  before 
the  Ides  of  Harcli  came  the  sad  intelligence  that  Postumiua, 
with  all  his  army,  had  been  cat  off  by  the  Gauts.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  himself  was  elected  Consul  for  the  third  time,  to  supply  his 
place.  Marcellufi  and  Varro  were  to  remain  in  command  as 
Proconsnls. 

e  cut  off.    He 

direct  taxes  were  doubled ;  and  to  r^ulate  tlie  collection  of  this 
impost,  three  CommissiouerB*  wore  appointed  by  a  special  law. 
The  Pnetors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  informed  that  they  must 
raise  money  to  pay  theit  forces  within  their  Provinces ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  Rome,  King  Uiero  of  Syracuse  supplied  money  to  her 
treasm^  eren  in  her  most  eihattsted  state.  But  he  died  at  th« 
close  of  this  year,t  and  it  was  well  known  that  both  theee  pro- 
vinces were  on  the  eve  of  revolt. 

g  36.  It  must  have  been  a  further  discouragement  to  find  that 
Hannibal  had  entered  into  n^^iations  with  Philip  King  of  Mace- 
don.  '  llie  messengers  of  the  King  were  taken  on  their  way  to 
Capua.  For  tbe  present,  therefore,  the  danger  to  be  expected  uom 
tbia  quarter  waa  averted ;  but  for  the  future  the  prospect  was 
made  more  gloomy.  Yet  nothing  avuled  to  break  the  courage  or 
shake  tiie  detennination  of  the  Senate. 

Few  thiiwB,  probably,  could  mark  the  public  feeling  more  than 
a  law  which  was  passed  in  the  next  year  at  the  instance  of  the 
Tribune  Oppius,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  that  any  woman  should 
wear  a  gay-coloai«d  dress,  or  have  more  than  h^  an  ounce  of 
gold  to  ornament  her  person,  and  that  none  should  approach 
within  a  mile  of  any  city  or  town  in  a  car  drawn  by  horses. 
Public  need  must  be  very  urgent  before  it  is  posuble  to  restrain 
private  expense  by  eoactmeuts  so  rigid  as  those  of  the  Oppian 

*  THvnuiiri  mentarii  (Liv.  zxtiL  2S). 
1  Clinton,  F.  II.  ii.  p.  2GT,  Not.  (E4  CJ. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

BICOKD    PUMIG    WAO.       SECOND    PXBIOD    (21S-211   B^.). 

g  1.  FabhM  aod  his  coadjutors,  g  2.  Plan  of  the  <»nipB%n  on  both  mAea. 
g  3.  Qnochua  altackg  th«  Cupiuiu :  Uarcellus  mlliM  ftom  Nda  and  dereate 
a  dividcai  of  the  CartlwginiiuiH  §  4.  Fabios  seta  Mide  the  election  of  the 
tribes.  §  6.  Order  with  respect  to  the  soldiera  of  Cannie.  §  6.  Haono 
bUs  beibre  BeneTentam,  Hamiibal  before  Tsrentmn.  g  1.  tlncertunty  of 
Hsonlbal's  poeitiOD  in  Soutbem  Italj.  g  B.  War  decUr«d  agiunst  Philip 
of  Uacedon.  g  9.  InsnrTectioo  in  Sardinia,  g  10.  Death  of  Iliero,  and 
nvolt  of  Sjracase.  g  11.  UarceDus  takes  LeonUni  and  begins  siege  of 
STracme.  §  12.  Extent  of  Sjrafuae^  g  13.  Tigorous  defence  b;  Aicfal- 
medes:  general  defection  of  ItieSldlkui  towns,  g  14  Captoreof  SjncaaB. 
%  IB.  War  still  maintained  by  EiufTdes,  with  the  s«sistaace  of  Uis  AlHcan 
Hutin:  OrMioQ  of  MaKelltts.  g  la  Iteriuos  in  BkSj;  the  war  ended  bf 
tbe  dsMrtioD  of  Uutin.  g  IT.  Hannibal  smprisea  Tarontinn,  and  blodcades 
the  Citadel  §  18.  Capua  besieged  hj  Fulvius  and  Appiua,  g  19.  Raised 
bj  Hanmbal :  heavj'  losses  sostaloed  by  sereral  Boman  commandeni  §  20. 
Siege  of  C^iua  reaumed :  ibe  [dace  oomptetelr  hiTested.  g  21.  Hannibal's 
endeavour  to  reliere  it  by  a  march  npon  Rome,  g  S3.  Surrender  and 
punishment  of  C^iua.  g  33.  Prospects  of  Hannibal,  g  24  The  war  in 
Spain:  defeat  and  death  <tf  the  two  Sdploa, 

§  1.  Thk  first  three  campaigns  of  this  great  war  hare  been  tiar- 
roted  Bomewhat  explicitly,  because  of  Uie  remarkable  nature  of 
the  events.  It  would  not  suit  the  plan  of  this  work  to  pursae 
the  same  coarse  with  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Nor  indeed  ie 
it  possible  to  do  so  satisfactorily.  For  here  (as  we  have  said)  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  Giils  us,  and  we  are  left  to  the  guidance  of  Livy,' 
whose  account  of  military  movements  is  always  extremely  vagiie. 
The  first  period  closed  with  the  revolt  of  Capua.  That  which 
now  slaims  our  attention  ends  with  the  recovery  of  that  im- 
portant city  by  the  Romar.s, 
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In  dmes  of  danger  and  difficaltf,  the  chief  power  of  a  Republic 
nsnally  &lls  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  who  is  thought  capa- 
ble of  saving  the  state.  At  Home,  after  the  battle  of  Cannn,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximug  became  for  some  years  the  virtual  chief  of  Senate 
and  People.  He  was  great-grandBon  of  that  Q.  Fabtus  who  won 
BO  high  a  name  in  the  Second  Samnite  War.  He  was  already  an 
old  man;  more  than  eeveoty  summers  had  passed  over  his  head. 
His  dtspoaition  was  so  mild  or  so  apathetic  that  he  was  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Ovicuta,  or  tlie  Lamb.  His  abilities  seem 
not  to  have  been  wre&l.  His  merit  was  that  he  had  the  hardihood 
to  avow  that  the  Roman  militia  were  no  match  for  Hannibal's  vct- 
eraDB,  and  the  courage  to  act  on  his  belief  The  cautious  Eystcm 
which  he  had  practised  ^ter  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasimene  had 
excited  discouteut :  but  the  great  defeat  of  Cauiue  had  most 
unhappily  vindicated  it  For  some  years  it  was  rigorously  car- 
ried out  by  commandCrs  more  skilful  in  war  than  Fabios  him- 
self 

Of  these  coadjutors  the  ablest  was  unquestionably  M.  Claudius 
Marcellua,  who  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as  Fabius  was 
called  the  Shield.  He  also  was  past  the  middle  i^^e,  being  at  this 
time  more  than  fifty.  In  his  first  consulship  he  had  distinguished 
hiniself  by  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Insubrian  Gauls;*  and  his 
name  now  stood  very  high,  for  having  given  the  first  check  to 
Hannibal  in  bis  career  of  victory,  Mercellus  was  a  true  Boman 
soldier,  prompt  and  bold  in  action,  resolute  in  adversity,  stem 
and  unyielding  in  disposition,  blunt  and  illiterate,  yet  not  with- 
out touches  of  finer  feeling,  as  was  proved  at  the  ai^p  of  Syra- 

With  him  must  be  mentioned  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  a  man 
of  humane  and  kindly  temper,  and  posseBsmg  high  talents  for  com- 
mand. Had  he  not  been  cut  off  so  early,  he  might  have  rivalled 
the  fame  of  Marcellua. 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who,  like  MarccUue,  had  already  been  twice 
CoqsqI,  disdained  not  for  the  two  following  yeara  to  act  aa  Prsetor 
of  the  City.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Fabius  and  the  Senate, 
and  this  office  gave  him,  in  the  continued  absence  of  the  Consuls, 
the  whole  management  of  the  home  government  Ho  was  not 
less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  discreet  and  cautious  as  Fabius  himself^ 
but  more  active,  energetic,  and  relentless. 

These  and  other  able  men  kept  Hannibal  in  check  by  acting 
on  the  defensive  system  of  Fabius,  When  by  this  means  the 
strength  of  the  republic  was  recruited,  Seipio  came  forward  aa 
the  author  of  an  offensive  ^tcm.     But  for  the  next  few  years, 

•  Above,  Chapt  xxi.  §  16. 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  the  eye  over  tho  list  of  Consuls,  to  sec 
how  tti&t  office  was  limited  to  those  whom  Fabius,  as  the  Senate's 
Minister  for  War,  approved,* 

§  2.  The  plan  of  war  now  adopted  was  of  the  following  kind. 
Tbe  two  Consuls  and  a  Proconsiil  were  sUtioned  in  Campania, 
each  with  two  legions  and  their  auxiliary  cohorts.  In  the  present 
year  Fabias  took  post  on  the  Latin  road,  between  Cales  and  Casili- 
nnni ;  Oracchua  occopied  the  entrenched  camp,  which  had  been 
formed  by  Marcellns  near  Sinneess;  and  Marcellus  himself  occupied 
a  similar  camp  near  Nola.  Thus  these  commanders  were  always 
ready  to  harass  Capua,  and  were  also  able  to  make  forays  into 
Samninm,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,  whenever  Hannibal  was  absent. 
Their  connexion  with  the  sea  was  mainttuned  by  the  great  sea- 
ports of  Naples  and  CnmtE. 

Hannibal,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  strong  campon  the  ridge 
of  Mount  Tibta  above  Cq>ua.  But  he  was  often  oblwed  to  move 
liis  forces  into  the  south,  leaving  the  Capuansto  defend  themselves. 
He  sent  Hanno  son  of  Bomilcar,  with  a  small  division,  into  BrattJi, 
to  reassure  his  friends  in  that  quarter,  and  collect  recruits.  The 
Greek  towns  of  Locri  and  Croton  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  com- 
mander ;  but  the  Romans  retained  a  firm  hold  of  Rh^um,  Thurii, 
Metapontum  and  Tarentam.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  amonnt  of  Hannibal's  army  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  small ;  we  never  find  him  able  to  act  in  force  both  in  Campa- 
nia and  in  the  sonth. 

§  3.  He  soon  came  in  collinon  with  the  Conanl  Gracchus.  This 
ceneral  was  in  his  camp  at  Binuessa,  busily  employed  in  truning 
Uie  two  legions  of  slaves,  who,  by  the  name  of  Volones  or  Volun- 
teers, still  served  under  his  command.  Here  he  received  informa- 
tk<n  from  the  people  of  Cumie  that  the  Capuans  were  coming  to 
hold  a  festival  near  their  city,  and  he  was  enabled  to  Ml  upon  the 
Capnans  by  night,  and  slaughter  a  great  number.  The  news  soon 
reached  Hannibal,  who  descended  from  hia  camp,  only  to  find 
Gracchus  safe  behind  the  walls  of  Cumie. 


315  B.O.  Q.  Fstrius  Uaziiiius,  lii. 

lib.  SemproDiua  Graccbua. 
211  —  Q.  Fsbioa  Hoitmus,  iv. 

H.  OUndlus  Ifsroellas,  UL 
S13  —  q.Pibius,auiofoldFsbiiu. 

Tib.  SetqpcQQiua  Qiacchus,  ii. 
9ia  —  App.  Claudius  Pujeher, 

Q.  Fiilvius  FlMcua,  iiL 


211  RC.  •?.  Sulpiclus  Qalbii. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Cectumalns. 
310  —  'M,  Valerius  lJ5Tinu& 

M.  Olsudios  Harcellus,  iv. 
306  -^     Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  v. 

q;  Fulviua  Flaccns,  iv. 
208  —     T.  QuinctiUB  Crispinus. 

M.  Claudius  Hareellus,  v 


3lerelbre^  out  of  sixteen  Comnilihips,  Fabias  sad  his  son  held  tbur.  Uarcellus 
{hrM^  Fnlvins  twn. 
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Wbile  Gracchns  was  thus  eiig^;;ed  at  CamEe,  Fabioa  bad  occupied 
his  camp  at  Sinuesea,  and  Mar^IuB  was  making  forays  in  the  8am- 
nite  country.  Tho  sufferers  sent  earnest  appeak  for  defence  to 
Hannibal,  who  now  wpeared  a  second  time  before  the  walls  of 
Nola,  being  induced  by  some  of  the  popular  party,  which  in  all 
the  cities  was  hostile  to  Rome,  to  hope  that  the  place  might 
bo  betrayed.  But  Maroellns  made  a  well-timed  sally,  in  which  he 
cut  off  a  large  body  of  the  Cartha^ian  army ;  and  Hannibal, 
retiring  in  disappointment,  went  into  winter  qnarters  at  Arpi  in 
Apulia, 

§  4.  Returning  spring  (214  b.c.)  found  Hannibal  agtun  in  his 
camp  on  Tifata,  and  the  same  Roman  commanders  opp<Med  to  him. 
Fabins  was  still  Consul,  with  Marcellus  for  his  colleague ;  while 
Giaccbng  had  taken  the  place  of  the  latter  as  ProconsuL  The 
circonutance  of  the  election  of  theee  Consuls  deserves  noting, 
becansc  it  shows  how  completely  the  people  had  surrendered  their 
right  of  free  choice  into  the  hands  of  Fabius.  The  old  Consul,  on 
returning  to  hold  the  Comitia,  purposely  halted  in  the  Campus 
Mailius,  and  held  the  election  without  having  entered  the  city. 
By  this  means  he  retained  hie  Imperium,  or  altwolute  power.  The 
Prert^tive  Centurj",  which  happened  to  be  the  Juniors  of  the  An- 
icne  tribe,  gave  their  vote  for  M,  .iSknilius  Regillus  and  T.  Otacilius 
Crassns.  Otacilius  was  a  nephew  of  Fabius,  and  had  served  as 
Protor  in  command  of  the  fleet  during  the  current  year,  but 
without  much  credit  Upon  this  vote  being  given,  the  old  Consul 
stopped  the  proceedings  and  addressed  tiie  people.  "The  Re- 
public," he  stud,  "was  stni^ling  for  existence;  she  was  main- 
taining nearly  twenty  legions  in  Italy  and  Sicily  and  other 
quartere ;  and  that  with  revenues  diminished  and  citizens  thin- 
ned ;  what  was  the  nee  of  all  their  exertions  if  she  committed 
her  armies  to  untried  men  J  Therefore,"  he  cooeloded,  "  go, 
Lictor,  call  back  the  Juniors  of  the  Anicne  tribe  to  give  their 
vote  anew."  All  men  felt  that  the  old  man  had  not  only  power, 
but  reason  on  his  side.  The  same  Century  which  had  voted 
for  other  men,  now  gave  their  voices  for  Fabius  himself  and 
Marcellus. 

§  5.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  gave  an  earnest  of  their  stem 
determination  by  passing  a  decree  that  (he  soldiers  of  Cannn  should 
be  sent  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Sicily,  without  hope  of  honour 
and  gloiy  till  the  end  of  the  war.  And  the  Censors,  m  the  course 
of  this  year,  summoned  before  them  Metellns  and  the  others  who 
had  wished  to  desert  tbe  Republic  after  the  defeat  of  Cannie ;  and 
they  were  all  dejirived  of  their  civic  rights.  Frpvieion  was  also 
ipade  for  supporting  the  continued  drain  upon  ^]ic  Trcfisufy  j  but  pf 
(hi^  hercfiftcr.  ' 
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g  6.  Early  in  this  c^paign,  Hanaibal  vaa  enticed  from  Cam- 
pania  by  a  meaaage  lent  from  certain  friends  whom  be  bad  made 
within  the  walls  of  Tarentun,  and  who  now  offered  to  betn^r  tliat 
laige  and  important  town  to  him.  Meanwhile  be  ordered  Hanoo 
to  come  np  from  Bruttii,  for  the  purpoee  of  covering  Samnium 
aad  Campttoia.  Hanno  seems  to  have  had  hopes  <^  surprising 
the  Roman  colony  of  Beneventum.  Bat  the  Proconsnl  Gracchus 
threw  himself  into  the  town ;  "  And  now,"  be  told  bie  Slave- 
soldiers,  "now  the  time  was  come  when  they  might  win  their 
liberty.  Eveij  one  who  brought  in  an  enemy's  head  shoold 
be  miade  free.  In  the  battle  which  followed,  victory  was  long 
undetermined;  till  Gracchus  proclaimed  tbat  without  victory 
none  should  be  ODfraacbised ;  but  if  they  conquered,  none  should 
remain  a  slave.  Thus  the  deq>erale  conflict  was  determined  in 
&voar  of  the  Romans,  aad  Uanno,  after  great  loss,  made  good 
his  retreat  back  into  the  Bmttian  territory.  Then  Oracchns 
fulfilled  the  promise  made  to  his  Volones,  and  celebrated  their 
enfranchisement  by  a  public  festival,  in  which  they  all  appeared 
wearing  white  caps  in  token  of  liberty.  So  pleased  was  their 
commander  with  the  scene,  that  he  bad  a  picture  painted  to  com- 
memorate it  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  liberty  on  the  Aventino 
Hill. 

Hanuibal,  therefore,  had  the  moKification  to  bear  of  this  reverse, 
wtthoat  the  satis&ction  of  succeeding  in  his  own  expedition.  For 
M.  Valerius  Lnrinns,  the  Roman  Prator  stationed  at  Brundusium, 
being  informed  of  the  plot  to  betray  Tarentum,  threw  a  strong 
gamton  into  the  place  under  the  command  of  M.  Livius,  and  the 
conspirators  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of  their 
promises. 

g  7.  The  next  year  (213  b.c.)  was  still  less  fruitful  in  decisive 
events  than  the  two  foregoing.      That  is,  it  was  &vonrable  to  tho 
Romans ;  for  to  Hannibal's  cause  inaction  was  fatal.      And  there    ' 
are  not  wanting  indications  t«  show  that  the  Italians  who  had 

I'oined  him  began  even  now  to  biter  in  their  resolution,  and  to 
ook  with  fearful  eyes  to  the  little  prioress  be  had  made  since 
the  battle  of  Cannfe,  and  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Romans 
kept  hold  of  every  city.  Aipi  in  Apulia,  Hannibal's  late  winter 
quarters,  was  betrayed  to  Fabins  Hit  younger,  who  was  now 
Consul,  assisted  by  his  fatlier  as  legate.*      The  300  Capuan 

*  In  the  same  way  Uut  the  elder  Falnua  bad  acted  as  legale  ti 

.  i_  .L.  rni:^  n !._  ™.._  ™.  _.   — -  g  g     Wbenold  Fab[us  ai 

]  bade  him  dismouat  before  li . 

e  Consul    The  old  man  aUglited  and  saJd, 

]  it  thou  woaldst  remember  that  thoo  n'ert 
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knights  who  were  in  the  Berrice  of  Eotao  at  the  time  when 
their  city  threw  itself  into  Hannibal's  anns,  had  shown  their 
dieapprobation  of  this  st«p  bj  enrolling  thcmsdves  as  citiiens  of 
Rome ;  and  about  this  time  one  hundred  and  twelve  more  of  the 
same  order  came  into  the  Roman  camp  at  Suesbula.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had  formed 
the  manicipal  goTeroment  of  the  conminnities  in  connexion  with 
Rome,  were  all  against  Hannibal.  It  was  this  party  which  main- 
tained so  many  places  in  their  old  allegiance,  and  were  ready 
to  restore  to  Rome  such  places  as  had  revolted  at  the  first 
opportunity.  But  if  the  war  in  Italy  languished,  it  had  broken 
out  with  great  vigour  in  other  quarters.  Hannibal's  skilful 
negociations  had  raised  ap  enemies  to  Rome  wherever  his 
envoys  could  find  ab.  opening — in  Macedonia,  in  Sardinia,  in 
Sicily. 

§  8.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  first  letters  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedon  to  Hannibal  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
Romans;  and  it  was  the  fear  of  an  attack  from  this  quarter 
that  had  induced  them  to  station  LRvinos  with  a  fleet  at 
Brundnaium.  A  second  embassy  was  more  sucCessfiit,  and  an 
alliance  was  concluded  by  Hannibal  with  the  king,  by  which  the 
latter  bound  himself  to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  support  the 
Carthaginians  in  Ittdy.  Bnt  Lsvinns  and  his  successors  carried 
the  war  into  Philip's  own  neighbourhood,  and  took  their  measures 
witli  BO  much  skill  and  energy  that  the  promised  succours  wero 
never  sent. 

%  9.  In  Sardinia  an  insnirection  broke  out  in  the  year  oiler 
Canns.  Q.  Pulvius,  the  City-Pr«tor,  was  ordered  to  provide  for 
its  sappression,  with  leave  to  appoint  any  commander  whom  he 
thought  fit.  He  straightway  made  choice  of  T.  Manlins  Torquatos, 
a  man  as  stem  and  uncompromiBing  as  himftel^  who  in  his  Consul- 
ship twenty  years  before  had  first  conquered  the  island.  The  old 
general  landed  with  little  delay,  and  m  one  decisive  battle  com- 
pletely restored  Sardinia  to  eutgection. 

g  10.  Afi'aire  in  Sicily  gave  much  more  trouble.  Indeed  in 
the  years  211  and  212  this  island  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
war.  Hiero,  the  old  king  of  Syracuse,  who  for  fifty  years  had 
never  Altered  in  his  alliance  wiUi  Rome,  had  died  soon  after  the 
btal  day  of  Cann».  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Hiero* 
nymns,  a  youth  of  fiflieen  years  of  ^e,  whose  imagination  was 
captivated  by  the  brilliant  career  of  ^nnibal.  The  able  Cartha- 
ginian soon  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  thus  pre- 
sented itself  to  send  over  ^nta,  into  whose  hands  the  young 
prince  completely  surrenderea  himself.  These  were  two  brothers 
named  Hippocrates  and  Epicydci,  Syracusan  Greeks  by  descent, 
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bat  natives  of  Cartba^  The  young  King,  however,  after  a  little 
more  than  a  year's  reign,  was  aaaaaeinated  by  a  gang  of  obscure 
conspirators  in  the  main  street  of  Leontini.  A  republic  was 
inunediately  proclaimed  at  Syracuse :  aad  shortly  after,  all  the 
letnaining  members  of  the  royal  family  were  massacred  with 
circumsttuices  of  singular  atroci^.  The  question  now  was  whether 
Ae  new  gOTemment  should  side  with  Home  or  Carthage.  The 
brothers,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  had  at  flret  resolved  to  return 
to  Hannibal ;  but  they  changed  their  plan,  and  pretending  to  fall 
in  with  the  views  of  the  conspirators,  were  elected  Generala-in- 
Chiof  with  several  others.  Yet  the  popular  feeling  seems  to  have 
inclined  towards  Rome ;  and  when  App.  Glaudins  me  Pnetor,  who 
had  been  watching  the  course  of  events  from  Mnrgantia,  a  seaport 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  appeared  off  the  harbour 
with  a  gqnadroD  of  100  ships,  it  was  agKed  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Rome. 

Before  long,  however,  Hippocrates,  true  to  the  interests  of  his 
master,  contrived  to  leave  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  troops.  He  re- 
hired to  LeontJni,  and  here  he  was  soon  jomed  by  nis  brother 
Epif^des.  They  then  threw  off  the  mask ;  and  the  Leontines  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of  Syracuse. 

This  was  probably  late  in  the  year  214  b.c.  And  about  that 
time  tiie  Consul  Marcellus  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
iu  Stcilv ;  for  Appiue  foreseeing  that  war  was  at  hand,  had  sent 
de«>atches  to  the  Senate  early  in  the  year. 

§11.  Marcellus,  without  delaj,  laid  siege  to  Leontini,  and  took 
tbo  town  by  assault.  .  He  did  what  he  could  to  spare  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of  moat  imprudent  seventy  iu 
.  ecourgii^  and  putting  to  death  as  deserters  2000  of  tlie  garrieon, 
who  had  once  been  in  the  servico  of  Rome.  It  appears  that  the 
troops  whom  Hiero  had  sent  over  to  the  suceour  of  Rome,  bad 
returned  home  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  that  these  men 
were  now  in  the  Syracusan  army.  When  they  heard  of  the  cruel 
death  of  their  comrades  at  Leontini,  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
the  persuasion  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  escaped 
trom  Leontini  and  now  turned  the  severity  of  Marcellus  to  good 
account  These  two  adventurers  were  elected  sole  GeDcrals,  and 
Syracuse  closed  her  gates  against  Rome.  Marcellus  made  some 
fruitless  attempts  t^  negociation ;  and  finally  commenced  the  ai^e 
of  Syracuse. 

fl2.  The  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  greatly  enlarged  since  the 
enian  expedition.*     The  island  of  Ortygia  had  become  the 
citadel,   and   the  suburb  along  the  sea-coast,  called  Achradina, 

*  See  the  ptu  in  Dr.  SJiitb's  "  Hialorj  of  Oreeoe,"  p.  331. 
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waa  nov  part  of  tlio  town.  The  nigged  triangular  sur&ce  called 
EpipoUe  was  well  fortified,  and  lu  n<»tbern  approaches,  eapecially, 
were  strotwly  defended  bj  a  fort  called  Hexapyloto. 

g  13.  Kutrcellus  at  first  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  aaaanlL 
He  bimself  attacked  the  sea-wait  of  Acbradina,  while  Appius 
attempted  to  force  Hexapylum.  The  Romans  were  always  famous 
for  their  skill  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortificatdons,  and  Mar- 
cellus  waa  well  provided  with  engines  of  all  kinds.  But  within 
the  walls  waa  an  engineer  mor^  skilful  than  any  they  poaaeesed. 
Archimedes,  the  moat  celebrated  mathematician  of  ancient  tiraea, 
waa  now  75  years  old,  but  age  had  not  quenched  the  inventive 
vigour  of  his  mind.  He  was  so  devot«d  to  abetnue  calcu- 
lations, that  sometimea  he  foi^ot  even  to  take  his  meals ;  yet 


■peculatJon  had  not  unfitted  him  for  pracUcal  pnrsuita. 
been  the  friend   of  Hiero  and  therefore  of  Rome ;   yet  I 
triotism  burnt  with  steady  flame,  and  the  enemy  of  hia  country 


was  his  enemy.  Marvellous  are  the  stories  told  of  the  engines 
which  be  invented  to  thwart  the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  boUi  by 
sea  and  land.  The  whole  wall  was  armed  with  ballisto  and  cata- 
pults of  immenae  power,  so  that  the  ships  dared  not  come 
within  shot.  If  they  ventured  to  get  close  under  the  walls, 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  night,  they  were  galled  by  a  fire 
from  myriads  of  loopholes,  and  nearly  crushed  by  enormous 
stones  let  drop  from  the  battlemento.  Then  one  end  of  the  ship 
was  grasped  by  an  "iron  hand"  let  down  from  a  projecting  crane, 
which  suddenly  lifted  it  up,  and  as  suddenly  let  it  go,  bo  that  firat 
one  end  and  then  the  other  was  plunged  in  the  water.  It  is  said 
also,  that  burning-glasses  of  great  power  were  ao  placed  aa  to  set 
on  fire  ships  which  approached  wiUiin  their  reach.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  fiction.*  But  thus  much  is  certain,  that  Marcellus  at 
length  gave  up  all  hopes  of  takiiw  the  city  by  storm,  and  com- 
menced to  blockade  it  by  r^ular  tines  of  clrcumvallation.  After 
many  months  the  Romans  were  as  far  from  taking  Syracuse  as 
over. 

Meantime,  the  Roman  cause  waa  daily  losing  gronnd  in 
Sicily.  Even  Margantia,  the  head-quarters  of  the  fleet,  surren- 
dered to  Carthage :  and  Enna,  a  very  strong  fortress,  was  only 
prevented  from  doing  likewise  by  the  prompt  cruelty  of  the 
Commandant,  who  massacred  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants.    But 

*  The  bonung-plsMee  are  not  meatimied  in  aaj  ai  the  earlier  aooouDta. 
thej  Srat  ^pear  in  Qalea  and  Lucian,  autbora  oi  tba  woond  centui^  after 
Cb^A.  The  thing  appean  to  be  mathenuticBllf  possible;  tbr.  b;  a  oompli- 
caied  aiTMigemant  of  miiroi^  BuBbn  auoceeded  Id  ignitiDfi;  wood  at  »  diatanoe 
of  lG0  7*ide.  Sae  aauamiry  of  Ih;  arjumant  inSmith'a  DieLof  Biogfp'iii, 
vol  L  p.  STO. 
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tiiia  barbarous  act,  though  efficacious  on  the  spot,  served  still 
more  to  alienate  the  Sicilians  from  Rome.  AgrigentDm  sur- 
randered,  and  nnmeroiu  other  towns  threw  off  the  yoxe. 

g  14.  But  there  was  treason  within  the  valU  of  Spacnae. 
Mucellus  at  length  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  Heiapylnm 
by  night,  when  hj  reason  of  a  festival  tiiey  were  left  unguarded. 
He  soon  gained  possession  of  the  whole  upper  city ;  and  as  he 
gazed  firom  the  heights  of  Epipoln  on  the  hn  view  beneath  him, 
even  hia  rude  nature  was  bo  affected  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
and  the  greotueee  of  his  success,  that  he  bunt  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

The  son^em  quarters  of  the  town  surreudered  to  him ;  bat 
E^icydea,  with  his  army,  drew  within  Achradina,  and  prepared 
for  a  desperate  defence.  Hippocrates,  who  had  gone  to  obtun 
guccoura  from  Carthage,  soon  returned  with  a  considerable  force. 
But  Marcellua  lay  aafo  within  the  Upper  City,  and  the  army  of 
Hippocrates,  which  encamped  on  the  marshy  ground  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Anapua,  waa  soon  thinned  by  disease,  as  the  hot 
weather  came  on ;  and  among  the  dead  waa  Hippocrates  himselC 
Still  the  aea  was  open,  and  a  fleet  waa  daily  expected  from 
Carthage  under  the  command  of  Bomilcar.  At  length  the  Admiral 
came  in  view ;  but  the  Roman  squadron  put  out  to  meet  him ; 
and  great  was  the  diBi4)pointment  of  Epicydes,  when  he  saw 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  bear  away  towards  Italy.  He  left  the  city 
secretly  and  fled  to  Agrigentum. 

Many  of  the  garrison  were  deserters  from  the  Romans,  who 
could  expect  little  mercy  from  the  aevere  Marcellns.  But  the 
rest,  when  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  their  General, 
slew  their  officers,  and  put  themselves  under  Meric,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Sosis,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hieronymua.  These  men 
admitted  Mareellus  by  night  within  the  walla  of  Achradina.  Next 
morning,  the  city  waa  given  up  to  plunder ;  and  in  the  maaaacre 
which  folfowed,*  Arcuimedea  waa  alain  by  a  soldier,  whose 
queetion  Ik  did  not  anawer,  being  absorbed  in  a  geometrical 
problem.  For  the  honour  of  Msrcellna,  it  should  be  recorded 
that  he  waa  deeply  grieved  by  thie  miachance,  that  he  gave 
honourable  burial  to  the  corpse  of  the  pbUoaopher,  and  showed 

rt  kindness  to  bis  relations.  The  royal  treasure  waa  reaerved 
the  State;  and  the  exquisite  worira  of  the  Grecian  chisel 
which  adorned  the  splendid  city  were  sent  to  Rome,  to  begin 
that  system  of  plunder  which  enriched  Rome  at  the  expense  of 
Greece.    The  people  were  treated  with  more  mildness  than  usual; 

*  When  the  BomaoB  took  a  town  bj  SMault,  they  commenced  an  indiscH- 
loinBte  sUugtiter  of  evei;  lirinf;  thing,  dogs  included.  TbU  was  what  so 
honiQed  the  Oieeks  ofSioU;.    See  Polyb.  z.  15. 
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ftnd  yet  nhat  was  that  mildness,  that  sold  tlie  mass  of  the  citizens 
into  elaveiy,  and  drove  numbers  starving  into  the  fields ! 

g  15,  Thns  fell  Syracuse,  in  the  summer  of  212  b,c,  after  a 
si^e  of  nearly  two  years.  But  though  Syracuse  was  taken,  Sicily 
was  not  conquered.  It  will  be  well  to  anticipate  events  a  little, 
so  as  to  finish  our  narrative  of  this  war  in  thb  place. 

Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  to  Agrigentum,  continued  his 
ceaseless  activity,  and  persuaded  the  Carthaginian  Government 
to  send  ont  snother  lai^e  force  under  the  command  of  a  general 
named  Hanno.*  Hanmbal  also  sent  over  an  officer  named  Mntin 
or  Mutton,  who  henceforth  became  the  soal  of  the  war  in  Sicily.f 
This  man  was  a  half-bred  CartliwTiiaTi :  and  the  African  blood 
in  his  veins  d^ifraded  him  as  mnch  in  the  eyes  of  pare  Cartha- 
ginians, as  the  taint  of  black  blood  degrades  a  man  in  the 
United  States.  Bnt  his  abilities  as  a  soldier  made  Hannibal 
overlook  vain  distinctions,  and  Mntin  took  the  command  of  the 
Nnmidian  horse  in  the  army  of  Hanno  and  Epicydes.  With 
such  skill  did  he  nse  this  formidable  cavalry,  that  Marcellos 
rather  lost  ground  than  gMued  it  But  Hanno  was  jealona  of 
the  upstart  commander,  and  took  occanon  to  give  battle  to  the 
Romans  during  his  absence.  Marcellos  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  gained  a  signal  victoty. 

This  was  in  the  year  211  b.c.  ;  and  the  Proconsa),  not  wishing 
to  tarnish  his  laurels  by  the  chance  of  another  encounter  with 
the  dreaded  Mutin,  went  straight  home  and  claimed  a  triumph. 
Bnt  the  Senate,  finding  that  Sicily  still  continued  in  fnll  revolt, 
refused  this  demand;  and  Marcellua,  notwithstanding  his  suc- 
cesses, was  obliged  to  remain  contented  with  a  splendid  Ovation. 

§  16.  In  the  next  year  (210  b.c.)  Valerius  uevinus  took  the 
command  in  Sicily.  How  lone  the  war  might  have  continued 
it  is  hard  to  say,  for  Mntin  stiTi  continued  to  defy  the  Romans. 
But  in  an  evil  hour,  the  jealousy  of  Hanno  led  him  to  deprive 
bis  able  subordinate  of  his  command,  upon  which  the  hot-blooded 
African  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ms  faithful 
Nnmidians,  and  threw  open  the  gates  of  Agrigentum  to  the 
Roman  Consul.  Hanno  and  Epicydes  escaped  to  Carthage,  leav- 
ing tfae  army  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  Legions.  The  town 
was  sacked  and  plunden^,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery.  And  in  a  short  time  Lnvinns  was  able  to  send  des- 
patches to  the  Senate,  reporting  the  entire  submission  of  all 
Sicily.     Mntin,  as  well  as  Meric  and  Bosis,  was  made  a  Roman 

*  The  Cafttisginiana  nmsC  have  had  a  -veij  acaite  sni^r  of  names.  Tbtat 
BuDoa  Bie  iB&ule. 

f  Livf  callB  Mm  JbiUnet ;  Folybius,  HurroFOr. 
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citizen,  and  receiyed  500  jogera  of  State-land.  His  Namidias 
borse  took  service  witli  Rome. 

§  1?.  It  is  now  time  to  retam  to  Italy,  where  the  war  had 
alao  resnmed  a  more  active  form.  Early  in  the  year  212  bm. 
Haanibal  once  more  marched  southward  to  Tarentnm,  and 
this  time  with  better  sqccobs  than  before.  He  encam|)ed  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  was  constantly  Ttsited  by 
two  young  Greeks,  who  left  the  city  under  pretence  of  hunting, 
and  repaired  to  Hannibal's  camp  to  concert  measorea  for  de- 
liToring  the  city  into  his  haoda.  The  place  was  very  strong, 
as  the  description  before  given  of  it  will  show.*  It  waa  by  the 
landward  side  that  the  conspirators  proposed  to  admit  Hannibal; 
and  tlie  time  they  chose  was  a  night  on  which  it  was  well  known 
that  M.  Liviaa,  the  Commandant,  would  be  ei^aged  in  a  drink- 
ing-bout. The  Romans  went  to  bed  in  drunken  security,  and 
at  daybreak  found  the  city  in  ihe  handa  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Great  part  of  the  garrison  was  pnt  to  the  sword ;  but  livins, 
with  the  flurviron,  made  good  his  escape  to  iiie  Citadel.  Han- 
nibal immediately  took  measures  for  besieging  it ;  and  the 
Tarentines,  havii^  dragged  their  ships  over-land  from  tbe  harbour 
into  the  open  sea,  were  enabled  to  blockade  it  both  W  sea  and 
land.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Bomilcar  arrived  at  Tarentom, 
with  the  fleet  destined  to  relieve  Sjrracnse.  And  Hannibal, 
having  thus  receiyed  considerable  reinforcements,  was  enabled 
to  resume  active  operations  against  the  Romans. 

§  18.  Meanwhile,  the  Consuls — Appius  Claudins  and  old  Q. 
Fulvius  FloccuB — were  preparing  to  besi<^  Capua.  Qracchus, 
with  his  Volones,  was  stationed  in  Lucauia ;  one  Pnetor,  Claudius 
Nero,  occapied  the  old  caigp  at  Suessula ;  another,  Cn.  FnJrius, 
brother  of  the  Consul,  lay  in  Apulia.  The  Gapuans,  fearing  they 
should  be  cut  off  ^m  all  snpphes,  sent  a  hasty  message  to  Han- 
nibal at  Tarentum  ;  and  he  straightway  sent  orders  to  provision 
the  town,  in  case  it  should  be  besieeod  before  he  could  come. 
Hanno  executed  his  difficult  task  wiSi  snccess;  bat  near  Bene- 
ventum,  the  Consuls  fell  upon  Hanno,  and  captured  all  the 
supplies.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  once  more  into  Bruttii,  and 
leave  Capua  to  its  &te. 

g  19.  The  Roman  armies  now  began  to  close  round  that 
devoted  city.  But  they  were  destined  to  suffer  heavy  losses 
before  they  were  able  to  invest  iL  First,  Gracchus,  who  was 
coming  northwards  from  Lncania  to  reinforce  the  Consuls,  was 
slain  in  an  ambuscade,  and  his  Volones,  so  long  &ithfdl  to  their 
fiivourite  leader,  dispersed  and  fled,  each  man  to  his  own  homo. 

*  See  Ch^  xxv.  %  1. 
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Next,  Haonibol  himself  once  more  appeared  in  Campania.  Ue 
had  already  sent  Mago  with  a  diviaion  of  cavaliy  to  encoarage 
the  Capnaiu ;  and  now  he  entered  the  city  in  person  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Consuls.  He  was  iu  high  spirits  at  his 
saccessea  in  the  Sooth.  Not  only  Tarentam,  but  also  Met«- 
pontum  and  Thnrii,  bad  joined  him ;  and  though  Syracuse  had 
&Uen,  the  war  was  still  r^ng  fiercely  in  Sicily.  But  the  Roman 
Commanders  were  caotioos ;  and  Hannibal,  finding  he  could  not 
bring  on  a  battle,  was  anxious  to  return  to  press  the  siege  of 
the  citadel  of  Tarentnm,  which  the  Romans  had  succeeded  in 
reinforcing,  .  He  went  by  way  of  Lucania,  and  on  his  route  met 
a  Roman  army,  commanded  by.M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion, 
who  had  collected  an  army,  and  with  equal  courage  and  folly 
attempted  to  bar  Hannibal's  march.  He  fell  as  a  v^iant  soldier 
should  fall ;  and  many  thousand  brave  men  paid  the  penal^  of 
trusting  to  his  promisee.  Hannibal  now  passed  the  mountains 
into  Apulia ;  and  here,  near  Herdonea,  he  surprised  the  Pnetor, 
Cn,  Fulrius.  Ho  was  like  Centeniua  in  rashness,  but  unlike  him 
in  being  a  profligate  and  a  coward.  In  this  action,  also,  many 
thousand  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces.  Fulvins  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial,  and  obliged  to  go  into  exile  to  save  his  life. 

g  20.  But  notwithstandii^  these  thick-coming  losses,  the 
Consuls  held  to  their  resolution  of  Uockading  Capua.  No 
sooner  was  Hannibal's  back  turned  than  they  again  appeared 
before  the  city ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  lines 
of  circnmvallation  were  completed.  The  armies  of  Rome  always 
contained  good  workmen ;  their  common  agricahoral  habits 
accustomed  them  to  the  use  of  the  spade;  the  great  works  that 
had  for  some  time  been  going  on,  roads  and  aqueducts,  had 
trained  a  number  of  men  for  military  work.  Yet  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  vast  extent  of  lines  necessary  to  enclose  a  great 
city  like  Capua  was  completed,  cannot  but  surprise  us.  'Hiese 
lines  were  secured  by  a  double  wall,  and  care  was  taken  to  supply 
the  besiMFers  with  provisions. 

§  21.  The  Consuls  for  the  next  year  (211  b.c.)  were  not  allowed 
to  supersede  Appius  and  Fulvins :  to  them  was  left  the  glory  of 
coinpleUng  well  what  they  had  well  begun. 

When  the  Capuans  found  themselves  blockaded,  their  spirits 
fell,  and  they  sent  an  nigent  message  to  Hannibal.  In  an  assault 
upon  the  Roman  lines,  he  was  beaten  off  with  loss.  And  now 
only  one  hope  remained.  It  was  possible  that,  if  he  threatened 
Rome  it«elf|  the  besie^ng  army  might  be  recalled  to  defend 
the  capital.  Accordingly,  he  sent  the  C^uans  notice  of  his 
purpose  by  means  of  s  pretended  deserter,  and  the  next  morning 
the  Proconsuls  saw  his  camp  on  Mount  Tibta  empty.     They 
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thooglit,  probably,  tbat  be  had  returned  h>  the  Sonth.  Bnt 
they  soon  diicovered  the  tmtfa  from  country  people,  who  came 
in  full  of  horror  to  tell  that  Hannibal's  wild  Numidians  and 
monstrous  elephants  were  in  fall  route  for  Rome.  Falvins 
sent  word  to  the  Senate  of  this  fearful  visitation  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  Fabios  was  ananimously  adopted,  that  one  of  the 
Proconsuls  should  be  recalled  to  defend  the  city  with  part  of  his 
army  and  the  City  Legions,  while  the  other  was  left  to  maintain 
the  blockade  of  Capua.  Accordingly,  Fnlvius  marched  straight 
to  Rome  by  the  Appian  road,  while  Hannibal  took  the  line  of  the 
Latin  road,  and  tnen  probably  crossed  the  Anio,  to  avoid  the 
thick-studded  cities  and  colonies  which  might  have  barred  bis 
passage.  Fnlvius,  therefore,  arrived  at  Rome  before  Hannibal 
descended  from  tlie  North,  and  encamped  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  city.  The  consternation  at  Rome  was  in  some  measuro 
quelled  by  the  arrival  of  Fulvios;  and  still  more,  when  Han- 
nibal himself  after  riding  up  to  the  CoUine  gate,  and  then 
skirtiiu^  the  walls,  was  attacked  by  the  old  Froconsal,  and 
obliged  to  &I1  back  npon  his  camp.  It  is  said,  that  while  he  lay 
there,  tho  land  occupied  by  fais  camp  was  put  up  to  sole  and 
bought  at  a  price  not  at  all  below  its  value.  Hannibal  laughed, 
and  bade  an  auctioneer  put  up  the  silversmiths'  shops  in  tho 
Forum  for  sale.  Bnt  though  he  put  a  bold  face  npon  the  matter, 
he  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  had  foiled.  Rome  was  able  to  defend 
herself  and  yet  had  left  a  sufficient  force  at  Capua  to  continue 
the  blockade. 

The  line  of  hie  retreat  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  his  advance. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  bo  conducted  his  army  through  Apulia 
into  BmttJi,  which  became  henceforth  his  bead-quarters  in  Italy. 

§  22.  Meantime,  Fulvins  had  returned  to  the  lines  round 
Capua,  full  of  exnltation.  Time  wore  on,  and  fiunine  began  to 
.oppress  the  wretched  inhabitants.  How  long  the  desperate 
resistance  was  prolonged  we  know  not.  But  at  length  it  appeared 
manifest  that  surrender  must  ensue  within  a  few  hours ;  upon 
which  Vibius  Virrius,  one  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  gave  a  splendid 
banquet  to  all  Senators  who  would  partake  of  it  Twenty-seven 
came,  and  when  the  feast  was  over,  a  poisoned  cup  went  round, 
in  which  the  guesta  pledged  their  host.  They  went  home  to 
die ;  and  next  morning  the  city  was  surrendered.  The  savage 
old  Q.  Fulvius  determined  to  wreak  a  bloody  vengeance  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  Five-and-twenty  were  sent  to 
Calcs,  to  Teannm  eigbt-and-twenty,  there  to  await  their  doom.  In 
vain  did  Appius  plead  for  milder  measures.  Fulvius  heeded  no 
interceMion.  On  the  morning  after  the  capture,  he  rode  in 
person  to  Teannm,  and  saw  mI  the  prisoners  beheaded.     He 
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then  gxlloped  off  to  Cales ;  but  wbeo  the  prisonera  there  were 
being  bound,  a  meeaenger  from  Rome  brought  bim  letters  from 
the  Senate.  He  pnt  them  into  hia  boeom,  and  ordered  the 
eiecntiona  to  proceed.  When  all  the  heads  had  fiillen,  he 
opened  the  tetters,  which  contained  orders  to  reserve  the 
prisoners  for  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  Others  of  the  chief 
men  were  imprisoned,  and  all  the  commoner  sort  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  city  itself  was  confiscated  to  Rome.  The  fiiture 
settlers,  for  the  most  part  freedmen  and  slaTes,  were  allowed  no 
TOwer  of  self-government,  a  Prefect  being  sent  every  year  from 
Rome,  who  ruled  them  with  arbitrary  sway.*  Such  was  the 
terrible  fate  of  a  revolted  city  in  the  best  times  of  the  Roman 
Republic. 

OUier  revolted  cities  of  Campania  suffered  a  like  &te.  But  it 
is  worth  remarking,  that  when  the  Consuls  returned  home,  they 
were  refiised  a  triumph.  No  Roman  general,  it  was  said, 
deserved  a  triumph  for  merely  recovering  what  once  belonged 
to  the  Republic. 

§  23.  The  &11  of  Syracuse  and  Cspna  had  (pveo  a  decided 
superiority  to  the  Roman  arms  in  Italy.f  Yet,  though  Hannibal 
was  at  present  so  weak  that  he  conld  not  leave  the  South,  nor 
give  effectual  succour  to  his  Campanian  allies,  there  were  many 
causes  to  give  him  hopes  of  retrieving  his  fortunes.  The 
diversion  made  by  sending  Mntin  to  Sicily  had  proved  most 
sncceaaful,  and  it  was  not  tin  a  year  later  that  the  folly  of  Hauno 
betrayed  the  cause  of  Carthage  in  that  island.  Though  the 
Citadel  of  Tsrentum  still  held  out,  tiiat  great  city  itself,  with 
the  rest  of  M^na  Grscia,  except  Rb^nm,  nad  joiuiod  Hannibal; 
and  if  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  should  be  penuanentty  attached  to 
his  interests,  he  might  hope  at  length  that  Philip  of  Macedon 
would  come  over  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 

§  34.  But  the  quarter  to  which  he  looked  for  most  effectual, 
aid  was  Smin.  For  a  long  time  the  successes  of  the  Scipios 
had  cnt  on  all  hope  of  succour  from  his  brother  Hasdmoal. 
These  successes  continued,  uotwithstandiug  the  arrival  of  Hago 
with  reinforcements  from  Carliiage ;  and  the  Romans  at  one 
time  penetrated  into  ^e  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Many  of 
the  Celtiberian  Tribes  enlisted  under  their  banners,  eager  to 
try  a  chai^  of  maetets.  Syphax,  a  Prince  of  the  Numidiana, 
formed  an  alliance  with  them,  and  they  seemed  thus  eariy  to 
have  formed  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.    In  the 

*  Soe  abOTC^  CbapL  xxviL  g  11. 

f  So  much  was  attributed  to  the  csptuce  of  STTSCOse^  that  the  Sib^nine 
books  wera  consulted,  and  the  games  A  Apollo,  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
splendid  abows  ofBomi,  Institnted  (Ur.  xzv.  12). 
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year  212  b.o^  \ha  aame  which  witnessed  the  bll  of  Syracau  and 
the  investment  of  Capna,  the  two  brothers  entertained  high  hopes 
of  a  sDccessfiil  campai^.  They  bad  wintered  in  the  G^tibenan 
countty,  and  now  divided  their  armies ;  Co.  Scipio  marching 
w;ainst  Uasdmbal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  Pablins  directing 
his  course  against  a  second  Carth^nian  army,  under  another 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago.  But  the  Celti^rians  in  the  srmy  of  Cneias 
deserted  to  their  old  commander ;  and  the  Soman  Proconsul  wits 
in  fiill  retreat  when  he  heard  that  bis  brother  Publios  bad  been 
BDiprised  and  slain  with  a  great  portion  of  bis  srmy.  He  united 
Carthaginian  armies  now  threw  themselves  on  the  retreating  army 
of  Cn.  Scipio.  He  fell  fighting  bravely,  with  most  of  his  officers. 
The  remains  of  the  Koman  annies  were  collected  by  a  brave  Imight, 
by  name  L.  MarciiiB.  Bat  though  he  made  good  b»  retreat,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  defeat  and  deadi  of  the  two  Scipios 

Sve  back  to  the  Carth^nians  all  l2iat  they  had  lost  in  Spain  since 
1  departure  of  Hannit^. 

The  road  now  lay  open  fbr  Hasdrubal  to  lead  a  large  force  to 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  in  Italy,  and  enable  him  to  resume 
that  anperiority  which  he  had  lately  lost.  Notwithstanding  his 
losses,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  Roman  General 
bad  dared  to  meet  him  in  a  &ir  field  of  battle  since  Cannsj. 
What  m^ht  he  not  hope  when  largely  reinforced  F  It  belongs  to 
the  history  of  the  next  period  to  show  how  irremediably  these 
hopes  were  blighted.  _ 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

SKCOKD  PUNIC  WAR  :  THIRD  PERIOD  (210 — 207  B.C.). 

g  1.  Dvpremei  state  of  Borne,  g  3.  Henewed  DtBcooteDt  with  tfae  EalHan 
HTfltem :  ElectioD  of  Coofluls  Ibr  310  B.O.  g  3.  U.  Valerius  LnriDiu. 
%  i.  Inuoeiiw  •rmies  kept  oa  Sxtt.  g  C.  Fiiunds]  nmraru  to  nise 
tnoDe;.  %  6.  Patriotio  Loan,  g  1.  GautioD  of  Uarcellos.  g  B.  Icerinua: 
quami  with  the  SoDate.  g  9.  Twelve  oT  the  Thir^  LatiD  Cokwies  reAiM 
any  longer  to  oontribute  to  the  war.  g  10.  Tarentum  teoovered  ftam 
Hanoibal  hj  Fabloa.  g  11.  IKautisbctioD.  §  13.  HaraeUua  killed. 
g  13.  Hia  colleague  Criapinua  od;  Uvea  long  enough  to  name  a  ENctator : 
appTehensiona  of  Haadmbal'H  invaaioD.  g  11.  U.  Claudius  Nero  aod  H. 
liviUB  Salioator  elected  Consuls  for  301  kc,  to  meet  Ha«dnibaL  g  IS. 
March  </EaBdnibal:  hia  delaj  at  Placentia.  g  16.  His  despatches  to  Han- 
nibal intercepted :  Kero  marches  to  j<nD  Liviua  in  Umbria,  g  11.  Hasdra- 
bal  retnini;  overtaken  b;  the  Romans  on  the  Uetanms.  g  IS.  Battle  ot 
the  Uetaunis.  %  19.  J07  at  Borne.  §  20.  Grief  of  Hannibal:  he  retim 
into  the  Bnittian  tenitoty.  g  81.  Triomph  of  the  CoDSols :  the  first  sinoe 
the  beginning  of  the  War. 

§  ].  Trk  last  year's  campaign  was  full  of  heavy  discoaTagemeDt 
to  tlie  BomaDs.  Syracuse,,  indeed,  had  been  taken;  bnt  Sicily 
sUIl  remained  in  full  revolt.  Capua  had  ffdlen,  and  Campania  was 
again  restored  to  Roman  dominion :  but  Tarentura,  all  except  the 
citadel,  was  lost  The  unmolested  march  of  Hannibal  to  tfae  walls 
of  Rome  showed  that  no  part  of  Italy  save  tfae  fortified  towns  and 
entrenched  camps  coald  oe  called  their  own,  so  long  as  the  Car- 
thaginian General  could  lead  his  wild  and  lawless  mercenaries 
whithersoever  he  pleased.  The  loss  of  Spain  had  placed  before 
them  tfae  dread^I  possibility  that  their  great  enemy  might  soon 
be  reinforced  by  nambers  so  large  as  to  make  him  stronger  than 
be  had  been  since  he  croesed  tfae  Alp«. 
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§2.  It  H  evident  that  muttenugs  of  discontent  were  be^ning 
to  arise  at  the  manner  in  which  the  war  bad  been  conducted 
by  Fabiua  sod  hb  Mends.  The  bitter  lesson  of  Cauum  had 
taogbt  the  ueceaeity  of  cantion,  and  proved  that,  to  act  with 
success  against  Hannibal,  they  must  act  on  the  defensive  only. 
But  was  this  system  to  last  for  ever!  Were  they  never  to 
meet  Hannibal  in  the  field!  Thonghts  like  thee«,  no  doubt, 
sn^ested  the  en>erimentof  electing  a  popular  Consul  tor  the 
year  210  a.a.  When  the  votes  of  the  Pren^tive  Century  were 
taken,  it  speared  that  the  men  of  their  choice  were  old  T.  Man- 
lias  Torqoatiit,  the  conqueror  of  Sardinia,  and  that  some  T.  Ota- 
cilius  who  hod  been  ousted  from  his  Consulship  fire  years  before 
by  his  uncle  Fabius.  Ho  was  doomed  to  like  treatment  a  second 
time,  though  ho  did  not  live  to  hear  of  it  For  Hanlius  imme- 
diately rose  and  declined  the  Consulship  for  himself:  "he  was," 
he  said,  "  old  and  nearly  blind :  a  general  should  be  able  to  use 
his  own  eyes.  They  must  choose  other  and  better  men."  The 
Century,  after  some  hesitation,  obeyed,  and  gave  one  of  their  votes 
for  Morcellus,  as  no  doubt  Fabius  and  the  Senate  wished,  while 
they  bestowed  the  otter  upon  M.  Valerius  Ltevinns,  who  had 
served  the  State  well  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Philip  of 
HacedoD. 

§  3.  Valerius  probably  owed  his  choice  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  Fabius  and  Fulvius.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  arose  for  shoaring  this.  As  he  passed  through 
Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  had  not  been  for  several 
years,*  the  Campanians,  smarting  nnder  the  severe  dominion  of 
Fulvius,  earnestly  besought  him  to  let  them  follow  in  his  train, 
that  they  might  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Senate.  The  old 
Proconsul  growled,  but  at  length  allowed  them  to  go  with  Lmviuus. 
When  the  Gonsnl  arrived  at  Uome,  he  was  greeted  by  a  deputation 
of  Sicilians,  who  had  heard  with  alarm  that  the  imperious  Mar- 
ceUus  was  about  to  return  to  their  island  with  Consukr  authority. 
The  affairs  of  both  peoples  were  brought  before  the  Senate.  As 
to  the  Campanians,  the  Fathers  coi^rmed  in  all  respects  the 
stem  edicts  of  Fulvius;  and  not  unjustly,  for  of  all  cities  Capua 
had  been  most  generously  treated  by  Rome :  her  rebellion  had 
been  prompted,  not  by  love  of  liberty  (for  she  was  already 
free),  but  by  lust  for  power.  Capua,  therefore,  now  became  a 
Prefecture.  On  the  other  han*!,  Marcellus  at  once  gave  up  his 
Sicilian  province  to  his  coUeague  Lcevinus,  and  agreed  to  take 
the  command  in  Italy  agtunst  Hannibal ;  and  Uie  Senate,  though 

*  He  aerrad  MFnetornnd  Proprietor  In  Soutbem  Italy  and  UicedoaiaQom 
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tbe^  ratified  the  previous  meaaores  of  MsTcelliu,  now  recom- 
mended tiie  SiciliaDB  to  the  special  care  of  Lsevinus.  Upon  this, 
the  Sicilian  Envoys,  fearing  the  future  anger  of  MaicelloB,  fell  at 
his  feet  and  entreated  him  to  take  them  as  his  clients.  For  many 
years  the  Marcelli,  hU  deecendauts,  are  found  as  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  island. 

g  4,  Before  the  Consnls  took  the  field,  they  vero  calle^  upon  to 
meet  the  financial  difficntties  nndcr  which  the  state  was  labouring. 
The  force  which  had  been  maintained  by  Rome  now  for  many 
years  was  very  large,  and  the  cost  enormons.  The  number  of 
L^ons  kept  on  foot  since  the  battle  of  Canute  had  averted  aboat 
twenty;  so  that  the  number  of  Botdien,  le^onsnes  and  allied, 
amonnt«d  to  nearly  200,000  men.  While  the  expenditure  was 
thus  prodigiously  incieasod,  the  revenues  were  greatly  diminished ; 
and  It  is  a  recorded  fact,  that  about  this  time  com  had  risen  to 
many  times  its  ordinary  price.* 

§  5.  Hitherto  the  difficulties  had  been  met  by  various  expe- 
dienta.  Early  in  tbe  war  the  Senate  had  simply  doubled  all 
existing  imposto.  The  commanders  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily  were 
told  ti^t  they  must  subsist  their  troops  fi'om  the  resources  of 
those  provinces.  The  Scipios  in  Spain  had  for  some  time  done 
likewise.  Bat  in  the  year  after  Canns,  these  commanders  had 
written  to  say  that  they  were  destitute  of  all  things — money, 
food,  and  clotning.  Upon  this,  the  Senate  proposed  to  the  con- 
tractors to  supply  the  required  stores,  and  wait  for  payment  till 
the  end  of  toe  war,  it  Itwing  understood  that  whatever  was 
shipped  from  Italy  was  to  be  paid  for,  whether  the  vessel  reached 
its  destination  or  not.  This  offer  was  readily  accepted ;  but  some 
of  the  contractors  were  guilty  of  a  fraud,  disgraceful  enough  at 
any  time,  but  at  a  time  when  the  State  was  struggling  for  very 
existence,  utterly  detestable^  Hiese  wretched  men  put  a  quantity 
of  worthless  stores  on  board  crazy  vessels,  which  were  purposely 
lost  on  their  passi^  and  then  clumed  payment  in  full,  ac- 
cording to  their  contract.  The  fraud,  however,  was  discovered, 
and  these  unworthy  citizens  were  obliged  to  seek  refdge  in  diahon- 
oorable  exile. 

Contracts  taken  on  such  terms  were,  in  &ct,  a  loan  to  the 
State.  The  contractors  advanced  their  property  for  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  received  in  exchange  a  ticket  promising  them 

*  The  medlmniis  (=1^  bosbela)  was  selluig  for  15  dnwhmffi  (about  13  shil- 
lings),  Poijb.,  ix-H.  In  Polfblos'  time  oom  sold  m  Ouaipiae  Oaul  fbr  < 
obols  (about  t^d.)  the  mectimnus  (iL  IG,  1) :  but  tbis  was  eztraordiiiarily 
che^L  In  Goero'a  time  a  medimmis  tn  SicSs  sold  Ibr  IS  seetercea  (about 
2a.  6d.X  in  Terr.  fiL  75. 
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pnymeDt  at  some  future  timo.  Till  then  they  lent  her  their  goods, 
and  held  her  promiaaory  note  as  a  secority. 

In  the  Bame  manner,  the  owners  of  the  eight  thoneand  slavea 
who  were  enlisted  by  Gracchos,  gave  up  their  slaves  to  the  State, 
and  waited  for  payment  till  the  Treaeary  was  replenished. 

Both  these  transactions  took  place  in  the  year  216  a.o.  In  the 
following  year  (214  b.c.)  the  Senate  were  obhged  to  borrow  money 
in  a  more  direct  form,  the  fortanea  of  minors  and  widows,  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  guardians  or  trosteea,  were  now  advanced 
to  the  State,  all  expenses  incurred  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
"being  discbai^ed  by  orders  npon  the  Treasury.*  These  Treasury 
Bills  (as  they  may  be  called)  were  probably  taken  in  payment  by 
the  tradesmen  and  othere,  who  did  not'  prraa  to  have  them  ex- 
changed for  coin  till  it  was  convenient  for  the  Treasury  to  do  so. 
Id  these  loans  it  does  not  appear  that  the  State  allowed  any  in- 
terest npon  the  goods  ornuoney  advanced.  It  is  probable  that  the 
bills  or  orders  npon  the  Treasury  continued  in  use  as  money,  Ufco 
onr  Bank-notes. 

In  t^e  same  year  (214  n.c.)  an  extraordinary  measure  had  been 
taken  for  manning  the  fleets.  All  citizens,  except  the  poor,  were 
required  t«  furnish  one  or  more  seamen,  with  six  months'  pay  and 
their  full  accoutrements.  Senator  were  called  upon  to  equip 
eight,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  rated  property.  Such 
was  the  Roman  "  Ship-money." 

g  6.  The  necessities  of  the  preeeot  year  (210)  were  greater  than 
ever.  Every  resource  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  AJmong  other 
ineaus,  the  coinage  had  been  gradually  lowered  in  value.  The  As, 
which  had  ori^nally  been  a  pound  weight,  of  copper,  had  now  been 
diminished  to  one^ixth  of  tnat  weight ;  and  aU  payments  for  the 
Treasury  were  no  doubt  made  in  3iis  depreciated  coinage.  The 
usu^  results  of  such  measures  had  followed.  A  temporary  relief 
was  gained.  But  tiie  prices  of  all  articles  were  raised  to  meet  the 
change,  and  public  credit  was  shaken. 

In  these  diiEculties,  the  Senate  proposed  again  to  levy  ship- 
money.  But  the  people  were  in  no  mood  to  bear  it.  T^ey  had 
been  much  impoverished  in  the  last  four  years;  continued 
increase  of  taxation  had  drained  their  resources;  continued 
service  in  the  army  had  prevented  the  proper  cultivation  of  their 
lands;  tiie  marauding  march  of  Hannibal  in  the  year  before  bad 
ruined  many.  The  Terment  caused  by  this  new  mipost  asMmed 
a  venr  formidable  appearance.  The  Senate  met  to  deliberate, 
and  Uie  Consul  Leevinus  proposed  that  the  great  Council  should 

*  Aquteatore  pencribebBiitaT  (Lir.  xziv.  19).  For  the  use  of  Uie  term 
penaribm  ix  rtterAert,  to  pay  by  an  Older  or  note  of  hand,  see  Terent, 
Fhorm.  T,  1,  30,  with  the  nrteB. 
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set  an  example  of  patriotdo  devotjon.  "  Let  na,"  said  he,  "  coutri* 
bute  all  onr  treosnre  for  the  Mrvice  of  the  State.  Let  as  reserre 
— of  gold,  only  our  riogs,  the  bnUn  yrora  by  onr  sons,  and  for  the 
onuunents  of  onr  wives  and  daughters  one  ounce  ^iece, — of  sil- 
ver, the  trappings  of  oar  h(»Bes,  tixe  family  salt-cellar,  and  a  small 
vessel  for  the  service  of  the  goda, — of  copper,  five  thousand  pounds 
for  the  necesnties  of  each  tJunily."  This  proposal  waa  earned  by 
acclamation,  and  the  noble  example  followed  eranlously  hy  all  the 
people.  So  e^r  was  the  throng  which  pressed  to  the  ^^easury, 
that  the  clerks  were  unable  to  make  a  Aul  roister  of  the  names. 
This  Patriotic  Loan  (for  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  repaid 
hereafter)  saved  the  State ;  and  it  was  even  more  valuable  in  the 
spirit  which  it  called  forth,  than  for  the  actual  relief  which  it 
afforded  to  the  Treasury. 

§  7.  The  Consols  now  took  the  field.  Maivellns  arrived  in 
Samnium  only  to  hear  that  Cn.  Futvius  Geutumalus,  the  last 
year's  Consul,  had  shared  the  fote  of  his  namesake  and  pre- 
decessor, Gn.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  had  been  cut  off  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  at  Herdonea.*  The  nnhappy  relics  of 
uiis  force  were  sent  to  be  added  to  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  CanufB,  which  the  relentless  Senate  still  kept  in  banishment  in 
Sicily.  Morcellus  cautiously  itdvanccd  to  Venoaa,  and  so  do^ed 
Hannibal's  footsteps  that  he  was  unable  to  strike  another  mow. 
The  town  of  Salapia  in  Apulia,  where  lived  a  lady  whom  Hanni- 
bal loved  too  well,  and  who  is  said  to  have  more  than  once  de- 
tained him  from  the  field,  was  betrayed  to  Marcellus,  as  Arpi  had 
been  to  Fulvius,  and  was  another  example  of  the  altered  feelmg  <d 
the  Italians. 

§  8.  Lnviuns,  as  has  above  been  mentJoned,  was  enabled  by  a 
stroke  of  good  luck  to  finish  the  war  in  Sicily  with  ease  and 
credit ;  and  he  returned  to  Rome  accompanied  by  the  redoubt- 
able Mutin.  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  had  sent  over  his  fieet  to 
examine  the  coasts  of  A&ica.  The  officer  despatched  on  this 
service  learnt  that  the  Carthaginian  Government  were  actively 
engwed  in  collecting  troops  to  De  placed  under  Hasdrubal's  com- 
mand for  a  second  invasion  of  Italy  from  the  North ;  and  he 
immediately  forwarded  this  intelligence  to  the  Consul  at  Rome. 
The  Senate  were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  ordered  Ltevinns 
to  return  instantly  to  his  province  witliout  waiting  to  preside 
at  the  Comitia.  He  was  to  name  a  Dictator  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  person  submitted  to  him  for  nomination  was  old  Q. 
Fulvius,  the  Governor  of  Capua.    Lcevinus,  however,  rrfused  to 
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name  bja  penoml  enetnj ;  apon  which  the  rnling  party  referred 
the  matter  to  the  People,  who  peremptorily  ordered  ue  Contn] 
to  name  Fulvius,  and  no  one  else.  But  liieTiiiDi,  to  avoid  this 
neceeaitj,  had  already  left  Rome ;  and  Uie  FM^era  were  obliged 
to  aend  for  Marcellua  to  exbonto  titeir  orden.  When  the  old 
Dictator  held  the  Comitia,  the  Prerogative  Tribe  gave  its  vote 
for  Fnlviua  himself  and  Fabioa.  An  objection  wu  taken 
by  two  of  the  Tribunes,  who  were  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Pabios,  that  a  prc«iding  magistrate  coald  not  allow  himself  to  be 
elected.  But  this,  like  many  other  ordinances,  was  overmled  at 
this  critical  season  by  the  Senate,  and  the  election  proceeded. 
The  next  year  was  to  see  Hannibal  confronted  with  the  three 
men  reputed  to  be  the  ablest  commanders  in  Rome,  Fabins  and 
Falvius  the  Consuls,  and  Marcellus  as  Proconsul.  It  was  hoped 
ttiat  by  their  united  efforts  the  enemy  might  be  cmihed  before  the 
arrival  of  Hasdmbal  and  his  Spaniards. 

§  9.  But  the  result  was  not  equal  to  men's  eipectadons.  Id 
the  very  outset  of  this  year  (209  b.o.)  the  levies  were  delayed 
hy  a  circumstance  which  looked  even  more  threatening  than  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  previous  year.  The  Latin  Colonies, 
DOW  Thirty  in  nnmbor,  have  been  mentioned  as  the  chief  stays 
of  Roman  power  in  tfie  subject  provinces  of  Italy.  They  had 
hitherto  borne  the  toils  and  expenses  of  the  war  as  nnrepiningly 
as  Rome  herself.  What  then  was  the  alarm  of  the  Consuls  and 
the  Senate,  when  Twelve  of  the  Thirty  openly  declined  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  to  furnish  their  contingents  for  the  armies 
of  this  year.  The  refiisal  was  due  in  jf>art  no  doubt  to  exhaustion 
and  poverty;  but  it  was  partly  cansea  by  anger  at  the  fact,  that 
most  of  the  defeated  soldiers  of  Centom^ns  who  had  lately  been 
banished  to  Sicily  were  citizens  of  their  towns.  The  Consols  at 
first  endeavoured  to  reason  with  thetn,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  the 
deputies  of  the  other  Eighteen  Colonies,  which  comprised  all  the 
lai^eat  and  most  important  places,*  declared  their  stedfast  and  nn- 
altered  allegiance,  they  determined  to  pass  the  matter  over  for  the 
present,  saying  that  they  would  not  deign  to  ask  assiatanca  from 
those  who  would  not  give  it  willingly. 

•  The  Eighteen  fMthful  Colonies  were: — In  ApoKs,  Bmndmmm,  Vmutia, 
Lueeria;  in  Lncania,  Faaliim;  in  Bamniiim,  Baunmium,  iSUinia,  .taenia; 
in  LMium,  I^vgdla,  Siffnia,  librba;  in  Etniris,  Oo$a;  in  Pioennni,  Eddria, 
lirmum;  in  TJmbria,  SpoUlum,  Ariminutn;  in  Gallia  Cisolpina,  PtacaiUa, 
Cremona ;  and,  lastly,  tho  island  of  Fontia. 

Tho  Twelvo  contamaeioua  Colonies  were : — In  Campania  (Sife»,  Sutma ,-  in 
Lsthnn,  /ntaronmo,  Oirceii,  SMa,  Oara,  Ardea;  in  the  Umosd  ooontry, 
iUta  iWn<^,-  in  the  SaUne,  Cbrsaajt;  in  Etniha,  Salrium,  Kepde;  in 
Dmbiia,  Narma, 
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To  provide  for  the  cnireiit  exponeea,  a  lai^  treaanre  of  gold, 
which  had  been  reaerred  for  the  emergCDcj  of  soother  Gallic  war, 
was  now  first  invaded. 

§  10.  Folvios  resumed  his  station  at  Capua ;  Marcellus  was  to 
engage  Hannibal's  attention  in  Aphlia,  wnile  old  Fabins  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  Tarentnm.  'Marcellus  fonnd  his  enemy 
at  CanuBium ;  and  a  scrica  of  indecisive  actions  followed,  in 
which  (although  the  Roman  annalists  claim  the  advantage  for 
their  hero)  it  is  plain  that  he  most  have  snfiered  greatly;  for 
he  remained  inactive  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  But 
fortunately  for  Fabius'  attempt  upon  Tarentum,  Hannibal's  pre- 
sence was  required  in  Bruttii  to  defend  his  allies  from  a  lund 
of  Free  Mercenaries,  who,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Gar- 
thf^nians  in  Sicily,  had  now  been  engaged  by  Leevinos,  and 
sent  to  Rhegiom  to  harass  their  old  masters.  The  appearance 
of  the  great  General  was  enough  to  scare  these  marauders  into 
submission ;  but  scarcely  was  this  done,  when  he  beard  the 
news  that  Fabius  had  sate  down  before  Tarentum.  InstaoUy 
he  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  marched  day  and  night  to 
relieve  this  important  city.  But  he  was  too  late.  By  tr»chery 
he  bad  won  the  place,  and  by  treachery  he  lost  it  The  officer 
in  command  at  Tarentum  was  a  Bruttian.  This  man  had  a 
mistress,  sister  to  an  Italian  serving  in  the  army  of  Fabins:  she 
it  was  who  persuaded  bim  to  open  Ibe  gates  to  the  Consul; 
and  Hannibal,  while  yet  upon  his  march,  heard  this  disastrous 
news.  I^e  old  Consul  gave  np  the  despised  city  of  the  Greeks  to 
be  plundered  by  his  soldiera,  reserving  the  public  treasure  for  the 
service  of  the  State.  But  when  he  was  adced  whether  he  would 
have  the  statues  and  works  of  art  taken  to  Rorae,  after  the  example 
set  by  Marcellus  at  Syracuse,  "  No,"  he  said,  "  let  the  Tarentiuea 
keep  their  angry  gods." 

Besides  the  recovery  of  Tarentum,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
long  wavering,  again  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  were  restored 
by  Fulvins  to  their  position  as  allies  without  any  notice  being  taken 
of  their  revolt. 
^  §  11-  Notwithstanding  this,  men  were  dissatisfied  with  there- 
suit  of  the  campaign.  Three  consular  armies  bad  not  sufficed  to 
defeat  Hannibal ;  Marcellus,  reputed  their  best  gcoeral,  seemed 
te  have  suffered  a  defeat  But  the  party  who  murmured  against 
Fabins  and  his  friends  were  as  yet  feeble,  even  among  the  people. 
Very  lately  Leevinns  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  oppo- 
sition to  that  great  party ;  and  when  Marcellus  appeared  before 
the  people,  and  gave  a  narrative  of  his  services,  all  men's  hearts 
were  turned,  and  not  only  was  he  foi^ven  freely,  but  waa 
even  elected  Consul   for  the  ensuing  year  (208  B.C.).     His  col- 
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league  was  T.  Qainctius  OrispinuB,  who  had  served  under  liim  in 
Sicily. 

Old  Fabina  had  jnst  completed  his  public  liTe.  The  capture  of 
Tsrentnm  was  hia  greatest  exploit,  and  it  was  hia  last;  an  hoDonr- 
able  cloM  to  an  hononrable  career.  Uarcellna,  eo  long  bis  friend 
and  compeer,  was  destined  to  close  not  only  his  military  career, 
but  hie  life,  a  few  weeks  later. 

§12.  The  defection  of  the  Italians  had  no  doubt  weakened 
Uannibal,  and  the  two  Consnts  determined  to  throw  them- 
selves npon  him  with  their  conjoint  force,  in  order  (if  poauble) 
to  break  the  chann  which  seemed  to  protoct  the  Garthagi(iian 
from  defeat.  They  found  him  near  Venusia,  aitd  erery  day  they 
drew  oat  their  forces  before  his  camp  and  offered  him  battle. 
Bnt  the  odds  were  too  great  even  for  Hannibal,  and  he  kept 
-close  within  his  intrencbment«.  It  happened  that  between  his 
camp  and  that  of  the  Consols  there  was  a  hill  which  Marcellnn 
thouj^t  it  desirable  to  occupy.  Accordingly  he  rode  up  to  the 
top,  accompanied  by  hia  colleague  and  a  Bmall  detachment  of 
cavalry,  unconsciona  that  a  large  body  of  Nnmidian  horse  were 
lurking  in  the  woods  below.  In  a  moment  the  Consuls  were 
surrounded.  Marcellus  was  ran  through  by  the  spear  of  one 
of  these  wild  horsemen,  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse;  Crispinua 
escaped  mortally  wounded  to  his  camp.  As  soon  as  Hannibal 
hoara  of  this  great  stroke  of  good  luck,  he  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  conflict,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  his  ablest  antagonist  lying 
dead  before  him.  His  conduct  proved  the  true  nobility  of  his 
nature.  He  showed  no  triumph :  bnt-  simply  drew  the  gold 
ring  from  the  dead  man's  finger,  saying :  "  There  lies  a  good  sol- 
dier but  a  bad  general."  He  then  ordered  the  corpse  to  recrare 
a  soldier's  burial.  Like  his  htfaer  Hamilcar,  he  warred  not  with 
the  dead,  but  witli  the  living. 

§  13.  Great  waa  the  consternation  at  Rome  when  intelligence 
of  this  untoward  event  arrived.  The  Consul  Grispinns  lived  just 
long  enough  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  Capua,  where  he  was  on 
Koman  gronnd,  and  could  therefore  execute  the  commaiKl  of  the 
Senate  to  name  a  Dictator.  He  named  old  Manlina  Torqnatus. 
Bat  no  attempt  was  made  to  molest  Hannibal  again  this  year. 
Torquatns  only  esercised  his  ofiSce  in  holding  0)mitia  for  the 
election  of  new  Consuls.  The  occanon  waa  a  grave  one.  Never 
.before,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  had  the  been  bereft 
of  both  her  Consuls  at  one  blow.  But  in  order  to  nndentand  the 
foil  importance  of  tbe  choice  which  the  people  were  now  reqiiired 
to  make,  it  mnst  be  mentioned  that  Haedrnbal,  the  brother  of 
Hannibal,  had  iUready  set  ont  npon  his  march  from  Spain,  and  in 
a  short  time  might  be  expected  to  arrive  in  Italy. 
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g  13.  All  uotice  of  the  Spanish  war  once  the  death  of  the 
two  Scipios  has  parposely  been  deferred.  Here  it  will  be 
enon^  to  say,  that  soon  aflier  that  ercnt,  the  Senate,  veil 
nnd^tanding  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  war  in  Spain, 
and  anxionB  (if  it  might  be)  to  prevent  a  ftiTther  inraaion  of 
Italy,  had  endeavoured  to  retiieve  their  louee  in  that  quarter ; 
and  in  211  B.C.  yonng  P.  Scipio,  the  hero  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  had  been  appointed  to  the  daogerona  command  left  vacant 
by  his  father  and  uncle.  In  the  next  chapter  notice  will  be  taken 
of  his  splendid  successes  during  the  three  yeara  which  had  passed. 
But.  these  snccesses  had  not  served  to  divert  Hasdrubal  from  his 
purpose.  This  general  had  coUect«d  an  army,  not  large,  but  com- 
posed of  tried  siSdiers,  which  he  skilfully  earned  through  the  heart 
of  Spain,  and  crossed  the  Pyrenees  near  Baj^onne,  entering  Oaol 
by  the  pass  which  now  is  threaded  by  the  high  rood  from  Paris 
to  Madrid.  By  this  dexterous  movement  he  completely  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Romans,  who  lost  sight  of  him  alto^ther 
and  knew  not  whither  he  was  gone.  But  towards  the  close  of 
the  present  year  news  came  from  the  friendly  people  of  MarseiUea, 
to  uie  eftect  that  Hasdrubal  had  arrived  in  Aquitania,  and  in- 
tended wintering  in  Oaul,  as  the  season  was  too  tar  advanced  for 
the  safe  passage  of  the  Alps. 

Such  were  Uie  grave  circnmBtances  under  which  Torqnatns  sum- 
moned the  people  to  elect  Consols  for  the  year  201. 

g  14.  It  might  have  been  thoo^t,  that  the  ablest  Patrician  to  h 
be  found  was  M.  Valerias  Lnvinus,  who  was  still  in  Sicily.  Not 
only  had  he  restored  the  province  to  order,  but  had  laid  in 
lanre  stores  of  provisions  at  Gatana  for  the  Italian  armies,  and 
had  assisted  in  other  ways  in  tightening  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
But  the  Senate  distrusted  him :  they  had  not  fotgotten  the 
contumacious  way  in  which  he  had  quitted  Rome  two  years  be- 
fore, rather  than  name  a  Dictator  at  their  bidding.  They  there- 
fore tnmed  their  eyes  on  M.  Claudius  Nero,  a  man  of  known 
energy  and  unflinching  resolution,  who  had  served  now  for  many 
years  nnder  Fnlvins  and  Marcellus.  He  had  been  sent  to  Spain 
at  the  first  news  of  the  disasters  tliere,  and  remained  in  command 
till  the  appointment  of  yonng  Scipio.  All  men  agreed  that  Nero 
shonld  be  the  Patrician  Consn).  But  who  was  to  be  his  Ple- 
beian colleagne  t  Maroellns  was  dead,  and  Gracchua  was  dead ; 
and  Fnlvius  was  nearly  as  old  as  Fabius.  At  length  it  was, 
resolved  to  choose  M.  Livios  Salinator,  a  man  who  was  also  well 
stricken  in  years,  for  he  had  been  Consul  with  .lEmilius  Paollus 
in  the  year  before  Hannibal's  invasion,  and  had  triomphed  with 
him  over  the  Illyrians.  But  he  had  been  accused  of  unfair 
division  of  the  spoil  taken  in  that  Ulyrian  war,  and  had  been      « 
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condemned  to  pay  a  fine  by  tbe  vote  of  all  the  Tribes,  save 
one.  Indif^nant  at  a  setitence  which  he  deemed  nnjuBt,  he  had 
withdrawn  to  his  estate  in  the  coontiy,  and  had  only  lately 
reappeared  in  the  Senate  at  the  command  of  the  Cenaora.  But 
when  there,  he  sat  in  moody  silence,  till  at  length  he  itarted 
np  to  q>eak  in  defence  of  his  Irinmian  Idvius,  the  commandant 
of  Taientom,  who  was  accused  of  having  lost  the  city  to  Han- 
nibai.  Od  this  occasioa  Fabius'  conduct  had  not  been  conciliatory. 
For  when  it  was  niged  in  defence  of  the  accosed  that  he  had 
mainly  assisted  in  recovering  the  city,  Fabins  drily  remarked, 
that  "  he  did  not  wi^  to  condemn  lirius :  certainly  he  had 
assisted  in  recovering  Tarentom,  for  if  he  had  not  lost  it,  it  would 
not  have  been  recovered  at  alL"  These  recollections  all  rankled 
in  the  heart  of  tiie  old  Senator ;  and  he  refhsed  the  proffered 
Oonsnlship.  Here,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  command,  rather 
than  the  entreaty  of  the  Fsthera.  But  still  one  di£Bcnl^  re- 
mained. The  croea-grained  old  man  was  at  feud  with  his  col- 
league Koro ;  and  when  friends  tried  to  reconcile  tiiem,  he  replied 
that  "  he  saw  no  occasion  for  it :  if  they  remained  enemies,  they 
wonld  keep  a  keener  watoh  for  each  other's  bolts."  At  last  ha 
sntve  way  in  this  point  also,  and  befiire  they  took  the  field  the 
Consuls  were  in  perfect  agreement. 

They  hastened  early  in  the  year  to  their  reroective  statiooa, 
Nero  to  take  the  command  in  Southern  it^y,  against  the 
feeUe  army  of  Hannib&l ;  Livins  to  Ariminum,  on  the  frontier 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  await  the  arrival  of  Hasdrubal. 

§  IS.  As  sorm  ss  the  season  permitted,  Hasdmbal  advanced 
firom  his  winter-quarters  to  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  He  avoided 
the  coast-road  taken  by  his  brother,  and  passed  throng  the 
country  of  the  Arvemians  (who  have  left  their  name  in  French 
Anvergne),  and  thn  came  straight  to  the  point  where  the 
Rhone  and  Is^re  mee^  so  as  to  take  the  same  route  over 
the  mountains  which  had  been  pnnned  by  his  brother  eleven 
years  before.  The  time  of  the  year  was  &vourable:  in  the 
period  which  had  elapsed  the  pet^e  had  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  Carthaginians;  and  Hasdrubal  achieved  his 
pBssiwe  into  Italy  with  litue  loss  or  difficulty.  He  straightway 
marched  through  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  where  the  Rmnan  colony  of  Placentia,  one  of  the  ei^teen 
lately  fonnd  foithfol,  had  before  defied  the  arms  of  Hannibal 
Hannibal  had  not  wasted  time  in  assailing  this  town;  but 
Hasdmbal  spent  some  thne  in  besi^ng  it,  probably  to  oblige 
the  Qaals,  whom  he  expected  to  swell  die  numbers  of  his  army. 
For  hitherto  they  had  not  given  Hannibal  mnch  asratance.  In 
the  eventfhl  year  of  Gannn  thev  had  cat  off  the  Consul-elect 
16* 
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Poathnmiiu,  and  still  drank  mead  out  of  fais  ikall.  But  sIdco 
then  they  had  remained  quiet;  and  Varro,  with  a  single  Legion 
at  Anminom,  had  sufficed  to  watch  them.  And  now  ther  seem 
to  have  given  Hasdiubal  indifferent  snpport,  so  that  the  time  he 
spent  at  Placontia  must  have  been  nearly  thrown  away.  However 
he  obtained  aome  Grallic  recruits,  and  (what  was  more  valuable)  a 
considerable  body  of  Ligurians,  an  active  and  bardy  people,  who 
were  likely  to  do  him  good  service. 

§  16.  Before  he  left  his  lines  at  Flacentia,  be  sent  off  six 
Gonriera,  four  Qania  and  two  Numidians,  to  inform  his  brother 
of  hia  intended  route.  Hannibal,  meantime,  had  been  constantly 
on  the  move.  We  fiud  him  marching  from  Bruttii  into  Lu- 
cania,  from  Lacania  into  Apulia,  and  from  Apulia  ^ain  into 
Bruttii,  and  then  once  more  back  into  Apulia,  The  purpose  of 
these  rapid  movements  seems  to  have  been  to  collect  recniita 
from  such  people  as  still  remained  faithful  to  him,  in  order 
that  he  mignt  join  his  brother  with  as  strong  a  force  as  possible. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  he  eluded  Nero,  who 
pursued  him  with  a  doable  army  of  four  Legions.  Yet  it  was 
one  of  these  marches  that  accidentally  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
cause.  The  couriers  despatched  by  Haadrubal  from  Placentia 
made  their  way  into  Apulia,  but  unfortunately  arrived  just  at 
the  tjme  when  Uannibal  was  absent  in  Bruttii.  They  at- 
tempted to  follow  him  but  missed  their  way,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Protor  stationed  on  the  Tarentine  frontier.  That 
officer  immediately  sent  off  the  dcepat«hes  found  upon  them  to 
Nero,  who  was  lying  at  Caausium.  An  interpreter  was  soon  pro- 
cured, and  the  whole  plan  of  the  enemy's  campaign  was  now 
revealed  to  the  Consul.  Uasdrobal  told  his  brother  that  he  in- 
tended to  advance  along  the  Adriatic,  by  way  of  Ariminnm,  and 
proposed  that  they  ahoukl  join  forces  in  Umbna,  in  order  to  march 
upon  Rome.  Nero's  determination  was  soon  taken.  Legally,  he 
had  no  power  to  qnit  bis  district  in  Southern  Italy,  but  in  Uiis 
emei^ncy  he  resolved  to  set  all  forms  at  defiance.  He  picked 
ont  6000  foot  and  1000  horse,  the  flower  of  hb  army,  and  gave 
out  that  ho  would  march  at  nightbll  on  a  secret  expedition  into 
Lucania,  As  soon  as  it  waa  dark,  he  set  out;  but  the  soldion 
soon  discovered  that  Lucania  was  not  their  destination.  They 
were  marching  northwards  towards  Picennm,  and  they  foond 
that  provisions  and  beasts  of  burthen  wero  ready  for  wem  all 
along  the  road,  by  the  Consul's  orders.  As  soon  as  he  was 
well  advanced  upon  his  march,  he  addressed  his  men,  and  told 
them  that  "in  a  few  days  they  would  join  their  countrymen 
ander  Livios  in  his  camp  i^  Sena  Oaltica  in  Umbria;  that  com- 
bined they  wonld  intercept  Haadmbal  and  his  invading  army; 
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thai,  victoiy  vas  certaia;  that  the  chief  share  of  the  glory  would 
be   theira.        The  men  answered  such   an   address   lu   uilHinni 


should;  and  ereiywfaeTe,  as  the;  passed,  the  inhabitants  came 
ont  to  meet  them,  preoaing  upon  them  clothes,  victuals,  hones, 
all,  and  more  than  all  that  they  coold  want  In  a  week's  time 
they  accompliahed  a  distance  of  about  2S0  milea,*  and  fonnd 
themaelTea  within  a  short  distance  of  Sena.  Nero  halted  till  It 
was  dark,  that  he  might  enter  his  coUeagae's  camp  nnperceived  by 
Uaadnibal. 

S  11.  Ho  had  previously  written  to  the  Senate,  informing  them 
of  his  march,  and  urging  them  to  throw  forward  a  strong  force 
to  defend  the  defile  throngh  which  the  Flamioian  road  pasaes  at 
Namia,  in  ease  the  Consuls  should  be  beaten  by  Hasdmbal. 
Answers  had  reached  him,  fully  approving  his  bold  design,  and 
promising  all  support.  It  was,  ther^ore,  with  full  confidence 
that  he  entered  his  coUeagae's  camp,  and  behold  the  watch- 
fires  of  Hasdrubal  at  not  more  than  half  a  mile's  distance 
in  front.  His  men  were  warmly  greeted  by  their  comrades,  and 
received  within  the  camp  of  Livins,  that  Haadrabal  might  not 
observe  the  increase  of  the  onny.  After  one  dajr's  rest^  Nero 
niged  immediate  action,  lest  his  absence  from  Apulia  might  bo 
discovered  by  Hannibal,  or  his  presence  in  Umbria  by  Hasdrubal. 
Accordingly,  the  two  legions  of  livius,  witli  the  two  commanded 
by  the  £^»tor  Forcins,  and  Nero's  troops,  drew  ont  before  Uae- 
drubal's  camp  and  offered  battle.  The  experienced  eye  of  the 
Carthaginian  was  struck  with  an  apparent  increase  of  numbers; 
and  his  snspiciona  were  confirmed,  when  he  heard  the  trumpet 
sound  twice  in  the  Consul's  lines.  This  convinced  him  that 
Nero  had  joined  his  coUeagne,  and  full  of  anxious  fear  as  to  the 
&te  of  his  brother,  he  determined  to  lefiiBe  battle  and  retreat 
under  cover  of  night  The  Romans  returned  to  their  camp; 
and  when  the  next  day  broke,  they  found  Hasdmbal's  camp 
deserted.  Orders  were  given  to  pursue.  They  came  up  with  the 
Cartha^nian  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Metanms,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  north  of  their  former  position.  The  Uetanrus, 
usually  a  small  river,  was  swollen  by  rains,  so  that  they  could  not 
pass  it  except  at  cerbun  places ;  and  their  guides  had  deserted 
them  so  that  tbw  could  not  find  the  fbids.  Hasdmbal,  therefore, 
was  obl^fed  to  give  battle  with  the  river  in  his  rear. 

'6  18.  On  the  aide  of  the  Romans,  Nero  commanded  on  the 
right  and  livius  on  the  left,  the  centre  being  under  the  charge 
of  the  Frator  Poicins.    Hasdrubal  with  hia  Spanish  veterans, 

*  Taaix  itja,  Llvy  s»ys  (xrvUl  10).  Tb»  scMara  were  much  awlstod  to 
|liese  long  nm^ea  t^  tbe  loati  of  horsee^  car^  Ac 
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Btood  opposed  to  Livios,  while  hk  Gallic  allies  confronted  Nero ; 
and  his  centre,  covered  t^  a  corps  of  elephants,  w»  fonued  of  the 
Ligarians  who  had  taken  service  in  his  army. 

l^e  hattle  began  along  the  whole  line  at  once.  In  the  cen- 
tre, the  elephants  wera  wounded,  and  running  furionaly  abont 
trampled  down  friends  and  fbes  alike.  On  the  left,  Kero  found 
tiie  Ganls  strong y  posted ;  and  learinv  the  greater  part  of  bis 
troops  to  hold  tliem  lo  check,  he  himself  made  a  flank  movement 
with  his  own  troops,  and  fell  upon  the  ri{^t  of  Hasdrubal'a 
division.  This  bold  chai^  decided  the  battle.  When  the  rig^t 
wing  of  the  Cartbaginisn  army  gave  way,  the  centre  followed 
their  example;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  the  battle  lost,  and  the 
dostTDction  of  hb  army  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  the  groand, 
threw  himself  into  the  enemy's  ranks  and  fell  fighting.  The 
alaoghter  was  great:  the  Hetaarus  ran  red  with  blood. 

g  19.  At  Rome,  aa  may  be  well  im^ned,  the  news  of  Nero's 
march  had  filled  all  hearts  with  hope  and  fear.  And  now,  after 
some  ten  days  of  intense  anxiety,  vagae  mmoars  came  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  and  won.  Still,  men  feared  to  believe 
what  they  wished;  and  the  anxiety  rose  higher  and  higher, 
till  the  officer  in  command  at  Narnia  sent  home  despatches  fa> 
say  that  two  horsemen  had  arrived  at  that  place  fntn  the 
field  of  battle  with  certain  news  of  a  great  victory.  So  eager 
were  the  people,  that  tho  Frotor  had  great  difSculty  in  prevent- 
ing the  despatches  from  being  seized  and  torn  open  before  they 
had  been  read  in  the  Senate.  And  when  he  broi^t  them  out 
from  the  Senate-honse,  and  read  them  pnblicly  from  tiie  Bostra, 
a  burst  of  exaltation  broke  from  every  tongue ;  and  men,  women, 
and  children  thronged  to  the  temples  to  bless  the  gods  for  their 
great  deliverance.  Thanks  were  decreed  to  the  Consuls  and 
Uieir  armies;  three  d^s  were  appointed  for  a  public  thanks- 
giving to  the  gods.  Never  was  public  joy  and  gratitude  mora 
deserved.  The  battle  of  the  Metaums  was  the  salvation  of  Italy; 
and  Horace  spoke  with  as  much  historic  tmth  an  poetic  fervour 
when  be  said  that  "  Then,  by  the  death  of  Hasdmbal,  then  fell 
all  the  hope  and  fortune  of  Carthage."* 

J  20.  The  news  was  conveyed  to  Hannibal  in  a  barbaroos 
ion.  Nero  had  returned  to  hia  camp  at  Cannriom  aa 
speedily  aa  possible,  and  his  lieutenants  had  kepi  the  secret  so 
well,  that  HasDibal  had  renuuned  ignorant  of  his  absence ;  when 
one  morning  a  grisly  head  was  thrown  into  bis  camp,  and  Han- 
nibal knew  the  featores  of  his  brother.    Two  priaonera  sent  in, 

a "  Ooddit  ooc^it 

Bpu  oinDia  et  Ibttima  nostd 
Ifominia  Hsadnibale,  Intecemplo." 
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and  a  large  l>ody  paraded  before  the  Roman  camp,  confirmed  tfae 
dismal  forebodings  of  the  general,  and  he  said  with  a  heaTj  heart 
that  "  the  doom  of  Carthage  was  spoken."  This  treatment  of 
his  brother's  remains  was  an  ill  retnm  for  the  generosity  shown  by 
Hannibal  to  the  corpses  of  hb  oppooents ;  and  Nero,  by  this  act, 
forfeited  all  citum  to  admiration,  except  sncb  as  most  be  bestowed 
on  a  skilfii]  general  and  a  resolute  man. 

Hannibal  now  retreated  into  Bruttii.  The  people  of  this  wild 
country,  stJU  nearly  as  wild  as  it  was  then,  clnng  to  his  fallen  for- 
tnnes  with  unshaken  fidelity.  Uere  he  maintained  himself  for  four 
years  longer,  almost  more  sidmirable  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity. 
Even  now  no  Roman  general  was  able  to  gain  a  victory  over  him ; 
even  now  every  veteran  soldier  remained  &ithful  to  his  great 
leader.  But  he  was  driven  into  a  corner,  and  stood  like  a  lion  at 
bay,  still  terrible,  but  withont  hope.  The  war  in  Italy  may  now 
be  conwdered  at  an  end, 

§  21.  The  victory  of  the  Metanms  was  held  to  be  an  occasion 
for  allowing  a  triumph  to  the  victorious  Generals.  No  triumphal 
proceauon  had  passed  down  the  Sacred  Way  and  ascended  to 
the  Capitol  since  jfmilius  Panllus  and  Livins  Snlinator  had  led  np 
the  captive  Ulyrians  in  the  year  before  Hannibal's  invasion.  All 
former  successes  in  the  war  had  been  bat  the  recoveries  of  losses, 
all  except  the  eaptare  of  Syracuse  ;  and  Marcellns  was  refiised  a 
fiiU  triamph  then,  because  he  left  the  Sicilian  war  nnfinished.  But 
now  there  was  no  drawback.  The  two  Consuls  met  at  Praneste, 
and  advanced  with  the  army  of  Livins  and  the  captives  in  long 
procession  to  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  in  the  Campos  Martius.  Here 
they  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  people  in  festal  array. 
Livius  appeared  in  the  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
attended  by  his  army ;  Nero  rode  on  horseback  beside  him  unat- 
tended ;  for  the  battle  had  been  fought  in  Livius'  district  Yet  all 
men  turned  their  eyea  on  the  Patrician  Consul,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  crowd  showed  to  whom  belonged  liie  true  honours  of 
the  trinmph. 

Notwiuistanding  these  honours,  Nero  (strange  to  s^)  was  never 
again  employed  during  the  war;  and  it  was  not  till  Neros  became 
heirs  of  the  Empire  of  Angustas  that  poets  sang  of  the  debt  which 
Borne  owed  to  that  name.*  A  star  was  appearing  in  the  west, 
which  soon  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  Nero's  fame.  The  remain- 
ing period  of  the  war  will  be  little  more  than  a  history  of  the  deeds 
of^Scipio. 

*  "  Quid  debeaa,  o  'Roraa,  NeroDibnB, 
Testis  Metaamm  Bamen  tX  Ensdmbal 
Dwictui^"  ete. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV, 

eECOHD    PUNIC    WAR  :     FOITRTH    AND    LA8T    PBBIOD    (206 202  B.C.) 

g  I.  Tooiig  p.  Sdpio  elected  ProconBul  Iot  Spun,  g  3.  Cbarartoc  of  &dpio. 
g  3.  He  reeolTee  to  Borprise  New  Caitbage.  g  4  8He  of  New  CarUutge : 
its  csptunL  g  6.  Hia  homatie  and  poUtJo  oonduct;  be  reflues  to  be  long. 
§  e.  UovementB  of  Hudnibal  Bona,  g  7.  OreM  battle  near  the  Guadal- 
quivir: BimiiTif  naateig  ^  all  Spain  except  Gadea.  g  S.  Scifno's  deaigos 
Dpon  AMca.  g  9.  He  crouaea  ovtx  to  bold  cooference  witb  Sfpb^  l'i'>S 
of  WeeUini  Numklia;  TreMf.  g  10.  Bevolt  of  Spaniab  Citiea.  g  11. 
Uatiaj  quelled.  §  12.  Mago  loaca  Gadea.  g  13.  Sdpk)  retums  home:  ia 
elected  CodsuI,  and  sent  to  Sidlj  with  pemuMion  to  Invade  AMca,  g  14 
Adveoturea  of  Maaiiiiiaa.  g  15.  Attempts  made  at  home  to  thwart  SajHo, 
triumphanU/ repelled,  g  16.  RcetoratJonofcoofldeDce  and  credit  at  Rome. 
%  IT.  Scipio  lands  ia  AJHca.  g  18.  Bemeges  Utica,  and  destrqyB  Cartha- 
giuian  armj  hj  a  treacheroiu  artifice,  g  19.  Defeati  a  second  aimy:  ad- 
TftDcee  to  Tunis,  g  2D.  MaainiBsa  made  King  of  all  Numidia :  death  of 
So^tonisba.  §  31.  Tlie  Carthaginians  recall  Hannibal  end  Uago,  and  send 
.  to  treat  for  Peace  at  Rod:^  g  22.  Peace  reAued:  death  of  Fabius.  g  23. 
Hannibal  lands  at  L^tis  and  advances  to  Zama :  Sd[no  moves  to  the  samo 
ptnnt :  Conference,  g  31.  Battle  of  Zama.  g  2E.  Zama  and  Waterloo. 
g  2C.  Conditions  of  Peaoe.  §  37.  Hamubal  beoomcs  chief  of  Carthage, 
g  2a  Triumph  of  Scipio. 

g  1.  Thb  History  of  the  War  in  Spain  haa  been  left  almost  nn- 
noticed.  since  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  the  two  Scipios  in  212  or 
211.     It  is  now  time  to  return   to  that  conntry;   for  the  tasao 
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of  ttie  WAT  between  Borne  and  Hannibal  waa  in  reality  determined 
on  Spanish  soil. 

After  the  diaaaten  of  that  campaign,  the  Senitte  detennined 
to  despatch  reinforcements  without  delay ;  and  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  temporary  command  waa  G.  Claudius  Nero, 
the  fdtare  hero  of  the  Metanrns.  Nero  sncceeded  in  restoring 
Roman  dominion  in  the  district  north  of  tlie  Ebro;  bnt  tite 
Senate  resolred  to  call  upon  the  People  to  elect  a  Proconsnl  for 
Spain  at  the  Great  Comitia.  This  was  an  unusnal  conrsc,  and 
was  due  no  donbt  to  Uie  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case.  The 
policy  of  coDtinoing  the  Spanisb  War  was  manifest ;  but  the  risk 
of  failure  was  so  great,  that  the  Senate  thought  fit  to  throw 
the  respousibility  upon  the  People.  It  waa  announced  therefore 
that  Candidates  for  the  Proconsulate  were  to  present  themselves 
in  the  Campna  Martins.  But  when  the  day  came  no  Candidate 
appeared.  Men  looked  at  one  another  in  blank  dtEmay.  It 
seemed  that  none  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  dared  to  under- 
take so  great  and  hazardous  an  enterprise  ;  when,  to  the  surprise 
and  adm^ratiou  of  all,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  and  nephew 
of  the  slam  Proconsuls,  arose  and  offered  himself  to  the  sufiraees 
of  the  People.  He  waa  barely  twenty-six  years  of  age  ;*  bnt  nis 
name  and  character  were  well  known;  and  though  ho  had  hither- 
to held  no  office  higher  than  that  of  jEdile,  be  was  elected  by 
acclamation. 

§  2.  Scipio  presents  in  almost  all  respects  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  men  who  bad  hitberto  condnctM  the  affairs  of  Rome  in 
the  Second  Punic  War.  They  were  far  advanced  in  years,  cau- 
tions and  distruBtfiil ;  he  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  enterprising 
and  self-confident  They  had  been  trained  in  all  the  severity  ^ 
the  old  Roman  discipline;  he  is  said  to  have  been  dissolute  in 
early  years,  and  was  still  thought  to  affect  too  much  the  easy 
laxity  of  Grecian  manners.  They  were  strictly  obedient  to  the 
letter  irf  the  law  ;  he  was  accustomed  from  his  vety  youth  to  put 
himself  above  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rorac.  They  always 
acted  as  the  &ithfiit  ministers  of  the  Senate;  he  very  soon 
showed  that  the  Senate  must  be  content  to  follow  his  policy, 
rather  than  guide  it  They,  however  gentie  to  their  country- 
men, were  to  foreigners  harsh,  am^^t,  and  cruel ;  he  treated 
forcignere  with  a  humanity  and  courteonsness  that  made  his 
name  better  loved  in  Spain  than  in  Italy.  Yet  in  some  re- 
spects he  was  a  true  Roman.      Notwithstanding   the  excesses 

•  He  was  seventeen  at  the  akinniih  on  the  lldnns  (Folylx,  x.  3V  When 
he  went  to  Spain  he  was  in  his  twen^-seventh  j^ez  (A,  x.  6).  He  cannot 
therefbre  have  set  ont  till  the  end  oT  ain  or  the  begtnuing  of  209.  Livy's 
dininologr  ia  bardlf  to  ba  reooncilod  with  the  above  statementa. 
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chatf^  apon  Ub  yonth,  lie  had  long  learnt  to  control  his  pas- 
sioQB  absolutely,  and  to  submit  every  desire  to  bis  own  viewi 
of  daty.  Notwithstanding  the  grace  and  affability  of  his  manner, 
he  preserved  a  loftiness  of  deportment  which  kept  men  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  him.  Few  shared  his  iutunacy ;  bat  where 
he  gave  his  confidence,  as  to  his  firiend  C.  Idelios,  that  confidence 
was  complete  and  unreserved.  One  point  in  his  character  calk 
for  particular  attention, — the  Religiousness  of  his  life.  Never, 
from  his  first  appearance  in  public,  had  he  been  known  to  un- 
dertake any  enterprise  without  first  resorting  to  the  Oreat  Tem- 
ple on  the  Capitol,  and  remaining  there  for  bonis  absorbed 
m  devotion.  There  have  been  those  who  have  represented 
this  condnct  as  merely  assumed  to  blind  and  infla«ice  the 
people.  But  such  was  not  the  belief  of  those  who  knew 
him  beat;  and  to  think  that  Scipio  was  a  mere  hypocrite, 
18  a  monstrous  beliet  In  the  time  of  the  Second  Funic  War, 
religious  feelings  were  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoj^e, 
though  the  popular  belief  in  prodigies  and  the  popular  mode 
of  deprecating  the  divine  wrath  were  gross  and  barbarous.  The 
Religion  of  Scipio  might  not  be  consistent ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  wonld  be  unjust  to  doabt  that  he,  like  others  of  his  ovm 
time,  acted  in  reliance  on  the  support  of  Higher  Powers.  In 
this  lies  the  secret  of  his  character.  That  eelAonfidence,  which 
prompted  him  to  shrink  from  no  responsibility,  led  him  also  to 
neglect  the  laws  of  his  country,  when  they  seemed  to  oppose 
what  he  thonght  jnst  or  necessaiy.  Every  incident  in  his 
youth  shows  this  confidence.  Not  to  insist  on  the  doubtful 
story  of  his  saving  his  fiither's  life,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy, 
we  have  seen  him  a  Tribune  of  the  Legions  at  the  i^c  of 
twenty,  assisting  to  rally  the  broken  remains  of  the  attny  of 
Gannie,  and  buring  the  Secession  of  the  yonng  Nobles  after 
that  disastrous  day.  Three  years  after,  we  find  him  ofiering  him- 
self Candidate  for  the  Cnmle  .^Sdileship ;  and,  when  it  was  ob- 
jected that  he  was  yet  too  yonng  for  the  office,  promptly  answering, 
"  If  the  People  vote  for  me,  that  will  make  me  old  enough." 
And  now,  afber  the  death  of  his  Father  and  Uncle  in  Spun,  we 
see  bim  modestly  waiting  till  it  was  clear  that  no  experienced 
commander  woidd  claim  the  dangerous  honour  of  succeeding 
them,  and  then  bravely  ofiiering  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
People, 

§  3.  Scipio  arrived  in  Spain  late  in  the  summer  of  210,  or 
perhaps  not  till  the  spring  of  209.  lie  landed  at  Emporiffi,  with 
his  fnend  Lielius  and  his  elder  brother  Lucius,  who  accompanied 
him  as  L^ates,  and  M.  Junius  Silanns,  who  was  to  command  as 
Propnetor  in  the  place  of   Nero.     He  found  that  the  three 
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Generals  conunmding  the  Carth^nlaDB  in  Spain,  Haadrnbal 
And  Mago,  brothers  of  Hannibal,  and  Uaadrubal,  aon  of  Gisgo, 
were  at  discord  with  each  other.  Their  forces  lay  scattered 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country  from  Gades  to  C^beria ;  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  disposition  to  act  on  the  c^ensire 
against  the  Bmnans.  Scipio,  taking  advantage  of  these  circain- 
Btancee,  determined  to  strike  a  blow  which,  if  BQCcesBful,  woold 
confirm  the  enthnsiastJc  feelings  of  the  Roman  Pe(^le  towards  him, 
and  would  mark  that  a  General  bad  arisen  who  would  not  rest 
content  with  the  timid  discretion  of  the  Fabian  policy.  No  less 
a  place  than  New  Carthage  itself,  &e  Capital  of  Carthf^nian 
Spain,  was  the  object  be  had  in  view.  He  heard  that  it  wm  de- 
f^tded  by  a  garrison  of  1000  men  only,  and  that  none  of  the 
Cartha^i&n  armies  lay  near  it  By  a  Ixild  stroke  it  mi^t  be 
possible  to  snrpnse  it  His  purpose  was  revealed  to  none  save 
Lslios,  who  Buled  in  command  of  the  fleet,  while  Bcipio  himself 
led  his  army  across  the  Ebro,  and  arrived  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  under  the  walls  of  the  city.* 

§  4.  New  Carthi^  lay  on  a  hilly  peninsula  jotting  ont  into  a 
fine  bay,  which  forms  the  barbonr.  On  the  land  side  its  walb 
were  covered  by  a  marsh  or  lagoon,  which  was  overflowed  by  the 
sea,  so  that  the  place  was  only  approach^le  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  the  lagoon  and  the  harbour.  On  this  neck  of  land 
Scipio  took  up  his  position,  entrenching  himself  in  rear,  but  leaving 
the  front  of  his  camp  open  towards  the  city.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost;  and  next  morning  he  gave  orders  to  assault  the  walls. 
He  addressed  his  soldiers,  and  assured  them  of  success ;  Neptune, 
he  said,  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  aud  promised  to 
fight  with  the  Romans.  The  men  advanced  gallantly  to  the 
escalade,  confident  in  their  young  General.  But  the  walls  were 
high  and  strong ;  the  garrison  made  a  stoat  defence :  and  before 
noon  Scipio  called  off  his  soldiers.  Bat  he  did  not  give  up 
his  enterprise.  In  the  afremoon,  as  he  was  informed,  the  water 
in  the  lagoon  would  be  ver^  low,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in  the 
tide  aansted  by  a  strong  wmd.  He  therefore  picked  out  500 
men,  who  were  ordered  to  take  a  number  of  scaling-ladders  and 
dash  through  the  wat«r  so  as  to  mount  the  walls  unobserved, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  anny  made  a  feigned  attack  by 
the  neck  of  land.  'Dtus  Neptune  would  fulfil  his  promise. 
The  device  succeeded  completely.  The  garrison  bad  retired  to 
their  noon-day's  sleep,  and  while  they  were  hurrying  to  repel  the 

*  Polybiua  sajs  in  ttvm  dayt  (x.  9).  Tbe  distMtoe  in  a  straight  line  ia  not 
less  than  230  miles,  to  that  this  march  would  rival  the  march  of  Nero  to  tho 
Metaums.  We  must  suppose  that  the  baggage  and  engines  wore  sent  with 
the  Beet 
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feigoed  attAck,  the  600  got  into  th«  town  nnoppoeed,  and  rushing 
to  the  main  entrance  threw  open  the  gab^  Scipio,  with  a 
chosen  detachment,  pnahed  on  to  the  citadel,  into  which  the 
garrison  had  fled  ;  and  the  Commandant  BUircndered  at  discretion. 
All  pillaging  and  slaagfaMr  was  now  stopped  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  the  joung  General  found  himself  master  of  this  impor- 
tant city,  -with  a  very  lai^e  treaaure  and  an  inunense  supply  <rf 

§  6.  la  the  city  he  found  a  nnmber  of  Spaniards,  mostly  women 
and  children,  kept  there  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
countrymen.  For  the  Carthaginian  rule  was  no  longer  beloved 
as  in  the  days  of  the  'elder  Hasdrubal.  Hasdruhal  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  espedally,  had  made  himself  hateful  to  the  peo|»ie ;  and 
the  Geltiberians,  the  moat  powerful  tribe  of  Central  Spain,  were 
e^er  for  an  opportunity  of  revolting.  Scipio  turned  theae 
dispositions  to  his  own  advantage  with  admirable  dexterity.  He 
set  free  all  the  hostages,  as  welt  as  all  of  Spanish  blood  who  had 
been  taken  prisonerH  in  the  city.  Among  these  host^es  was 
the  wife  of  Mandonins,  brother  of  IndibtlU,  a  powerful  chief 
who  had  formerly  been  the  friend  of  CutJiage,  and  the  daughters 
of  Indibilte  himself.  Ho  sent  them  home  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  kinswomen,  although  Indibitis  and 
MandoniuB  had  been  actively  engaged  against  nis  unfortunate 
&ther  and  uncle.  Hien  the  soldiers  brought  him  a  beautiful 
girl,  whom  they  had  reaerved  as  a  special  gift  for  their  youth- 
mi  commander.  But  Scipio,  observing  her  tears,  inquired  into 
her  condition,   and  finding  that  she  was  the  betrothed   of  Al- 


generouB  conduct  was  not  without  its  reward.  He  Spaniards, 
quick  in  feeling  and  romantic  in  disposition,  regarded  the 
young  conqueror  as  a  hero'  sent  to  deliver  them  from  the 
yoke  of  Cartilage.  His  noble  bearing,  his  personal  beauty, 
confirmed  the  favourable  impresBions  caused  by  his  conduct  to 
the  hostages;  and  when  he  advanced  next  year  into  Celti- 
beria,  he  was  welcomed  by  Indibilis  and  Mandonius  at  the 
head  of  their  vassals.  Soon  after,  a  deputation  of  Spaniards 
came  to  him  with  entreaties  to  become  their  King.  In  him 
they  saw  revived  the  dignity  of  Hamilcar,  the  afiability  of  the 
elder  Hasdrubal;  and  they  hoped  that  the  popular  times  of  tlioee 
fiivonrite  rulers  might  return.  But  Scipio  courteously  declined 
the  offer,  informing  them  that  he  was  bat  the  General  of  the 
Roman  People,  in  whose  ears  the  name  of  king  was  a  byword 
and  a  reproach. 

%  6.  The  Cartha^nian  generals  hod  been  qnite  unable  to  makfi 
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head  sffftiDBt  the  well-earned  popolarity  of  tbe  yoathfdl  Roman. 
Haedrobal  Barca  had  attempted  to  retake  New  Garthi^  by 
Gurpriae,  bat  in  v^d  ;  and  the  year  208  fonnd  him  too  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  for  his  Italian  expedition  to  act  with  energy 
against  the  Romans.  All  Spain  north  of  the  Bietis  ^Guadalquivir) 
was  relinquiahed ;  but  at  length  Hasdrubal  found  himself  obliged 
to  give  battle  at  a  place  cafied  B»cul&,  which  etanda  near  that 
river.  The  Romans  won  the  day;  but  the  Carthaginian  Com- 
mander made  a  sldlfdl  retreat,  leaving  his  camp  and  baf^^age  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal  now  drew  bach  into  Lusi- 
tania,  leaving  his  brotiier  Mago  and  the  other  Hasdmbal  (son  of 
Qiago)  to  cover  the  bordera  of  that  district,  which  with  the  pro- 
vince now  called  Andalusia  were  the  only  parts  of  Spain  left  to 
the  Carthaginians.  Meanwhile  he  himself  crossed  the  Tagne, 
and  marching  northwards  (as  we  have  seen^  by  ways  arJmown 
to  the  Romans,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Glaul  near  the  ahorea 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Scipio,  informed  of  his  intentiorui  to  paw 
into  Italy,  and  expecting  him  to  follow  the  course  of  his  brother 
HonnibtJ,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  seasoD  upon  the  Ebro  in 
flraitless  expectation.  In  the  beginning  of  207,  be  heard  that  hia 
able  opponent  had  eluded  him,  and  was  already  in  the  heart  of 
Oaul. 

§  7.  Id  that  year  the  Carthaginians  made  great  efforts  to 
retrieve  their  &lling  fortunes.  An  officer  named  Hanno  had 
come  over  from  A&ica  to  replace  Hasdmbal  Barca;  and  the 
young  Maainissa,  son  of  Gala,  a  powerful  Numidian  chief^  bad 
also  taken  the  field  with  a  large  bodr  of  his  formidable  horse- 
men. Scipio  himself  did  not  appear  m  the  field  till  late  in  the 
season,  when  he  fonnd  that  his  brother  Lucius,  with  hia  legate 
Silanos,  had  kept  the  Carthaginians  in  check.  But  the  news  of 
the  Metaums  hod  reached  him,  and  he  burned  with  eagerness  to 
eclipse  tbe  glory  of  Nero. 

Late  in  Uiis  year,  therefore,  or  early  in  206,  Scipio  with  his 
whole  force  prepared  to  paw  the  BietJa  and  bring  the  enemy 
to  action.  The  Carthaginians,  confident  in  their  numbers, 
were  equ^ly  ready,  and  their  united  forces  boldly?  &ced  tbe 
enemy.  The  place  of  the  battle  is  unknown  ;  its  name  is 
variously  given  as  Silpia  or  Elingo.  But  tbe  resoH  is  certain. 
Scipio's  victory  was  complete :  the  whole  Carthaginian  anny 
was  broken  and  destroyed ;  its  scattered  remains  took  re- 
fuge behind  the  walls  of  Gades,  with  Hasdmbal  Gisgo  and 
Mago;  while  the  wily  Masioisaa  entered  into  secret  nogotia" 
tiona  with  Silanns,  of  which  we  sboll  have  to  speak  further  pre- 
sently. The  Senate,  therefore,  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe 
year  206,  had  to  congratulate  the  People  not  only  on  seeing 
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Italf  almort  delivered  from  the  army  of  Hannibal,  bnt  also  on 
the  importaiit  fact  that  all  Spain,  except  the  town  of  Oades, 
vras  in  the  hands  of  Hie  Roman  armies. 

g  8.  Bat  Scipio  regarded  Spain  as  a  mere  stepping-stoDe  to 
Africa.  Hero,  and  here  only,  he  felt  convinced,  could  the  war 
be  concluded.  Already  had  Valerins  Lravinaa  made  descents 
upon  the  African  coas^  and  fonnd  the  countiy  nearly  as  de- 
EsncelesB  as  in  the  days  of  R^^ns.  Bat  Fabins  and  the  Senate 
were  hostile  to  bold  enterprises,  and  Ltevinns  conid  go  no 
ftirther.  Scipio  determined  not  to  return  to  Rome  till  he  had 
laid  the  train  for  an  invasion  of  Airica;  and  tlien, 'with  the 
confidence  that  marked  his  whole  career,  he  would  offer  him- 
self for  the  Consulship,  and  force  the  Senate  to  allow  him  his 
ovra  way. 

§  9.  At  that  time,  the  conntry  to  the  west  of  the  Carthaginian 
Territory,  from  Bona  to  Oran,  was  known  by  the  name  <rf  Nn- 
midia;  and  t^e  Numidiana  themselves  were  divided  into  two 
great  Tribes,  the  Eastern  Numidians  or  Masie^lians,  and  the 
Western  or  Maesylians.  Of  the  Maensyliana,  Syphax  was  King ; 
his  capital  being  Cirta,  now  well  known  nnder  the  name  of  Con- 
atantine  as  a  chief  place  in  French  Algeria.  Oala,  father  of 
Masiniasa,  was  ruler  of  the  Massylians.  We  have  already  seen 
Scipio  entering  into  negotiations  with  Maeinissa.  But  Masinissa 
had  not  yet  any  power  of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
position  of  the  territory  of  Syphax  on  tiie  Carthaginian  frontier 
necessarily  made  him  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Carthage. 
It  was  therefore  of  the  gTeatest  importance  to  secure  the  frieiHl- 
ship  of  this  powerful  but  unstable  chieftain.  Scipio  resolved, 
with  a  boldness  almost  romantic,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Numi- 
diim  capital;  and,  to  show  his  confidence  in  Syphax,  he  sailed 
irom  New  Carthage  to  Africa  with  two  ships  only.  It  hap- 
pened that  Hasdmbal  Oisgo,  who  had  before  this  left  Spain 
in  despair,  appeared  at  the  court  of  Syphax  at  the  self-same  time, 
with  the  self-same  pnrposes.  The  two  rivals  were  both  enter- 
tained by  the  Xumidian  ;  but  the  winning  manners  and  personal 
grace  of  Scipio  prevailed  for  the  present,  and  Syphax  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans. 

g  10.  When  Scipio  returned  to  Spain,  he  fonnd  that  his  short 
absence  had  produced  a  serious  change.  Three  important  cities 
in  the  rale  of  the  Bntis,  Illiturgi,  Castulo,  and  Astapa,  had  closed 
their  gates  and  declared  their  independence.  Without  delay,  he 
laid  siege  to  Ulitn^.  The  town  was  taken  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  given  up  to  massacre  and  pill^e.  This  dreadful 
fate  of  their  countrymen  produced  immediate,  but  opposite,  effects 
on  <^Btalo  and  AMapa.     The  men  of  Oaatnlo,  atriolren  with  fear. 
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Biirrendered  at  discretion.  The  men  of  Ast^n  collected  &U 
their  property  and  valaables  into  a  huge  inueral  pile  in  the 
market-place,  and  placed  their  wives  and  daughters  under  « 
guard,  who  had  orders  to  slay  them  and  fire  t£e  pile  as  soon 
I  the  gates  should  be  forced.  Tbe  rest  of  the  citizens  fell 
'  "    ;  bravely,  and  the  Romans  were  left  masters  of  a  heap  of 


^htjng  1 


J  1 1.  Anot^r  ciroumatance  showed  that  the  Roman  power  in 
Spain  rested  on  a  very  prec»ious  tenure.  Scipio  fell  ill  at  Nenr 
Cartha^  and  a  report  was  spread  that  he  was  dead.  Upon  tbia, 
Indibilia  and  Mandonius,  whom  he  bad  believed  to  be  his  most 
fiuthfhl  friends,  raised  the  standard  oi  revolt  and  advanced  into 
Celtiberia.  A  division  of  Italian  troops,  8000  strong,  stationed 
upon  the  Socro,  broke  out  into  open  mutdny,  driving  away  their 
Roman  officers,  and  choosing  two  Italians  as  their  chieb.  The 
prompt  and  decisive  way  in  which  Scipio  ^jueUed  this  dangerons 
mutiny  recalls  the  conduct  of  Olive  in  Bengal  on  a  similar  occasion. 
He  sent  messengers  to  ibe  mutJneers,  desiring  them  to  come  to 
New  Carthage  and  state  their  grievances;  and  as  they  ^preached 
the  town,  he  ordered  the  division  of  the  army  io  that  place  to  pre- 
pare for  marching  against  the  revolted  Spaniards.  The  Italians, 
therefore,  met  tho  army  leaving  New  Carthage  as  they  entered 
it,  and  fondly  deemed  that  the  General  would  now  be  completely 
at  their  mercy.  Bnt  when  they  appeared  next  morning  before 
Scifiio,  they  found  that  thirty-five  persons,  the  ringleaders  of  the 
mutiny,  had  been  arrested  during  the  night;  and  the  clash  of 
arms  in  the  streets  leading  to  the  Forum  apprised  them  that  the 
army  had  returned  frmn  its  pretended  march.  Scipio  now 
showed  the  mutineers  that  they  were  in  his  -  power.  He  re- 
proved them  with  much  severity.  He  ordered  the  ringleaders 
for  execution,  and  pardoned  the  rest  en  their  taking  the  oatb  of 
allegiance  anew.  Indibilis  and  Uandonius,  finding  that  the  re- 
port of  the  General's  death  was  folae,  hastened  to  moke  full  sub- 
mission. But  no  sooner  had  Scipio  left  Spain,  than  these  discon- 
tented chie6  again  took  arms.  Indibilis  fell  in  battle ;  Mando- 
niu3  was  taken  prisons,  and  put  to  death  with  a  nnmber  of 
otiier  chieftains.  For  the  present,  therefore,  Spain  was  reduced 
to  qniet ;  but  it  was  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  power 
of  Rome  was  finally  establi^ed  in  the  Peninsula. 

§  12,  It  was  now  apparent  that  the  Carthaginians  bad  no 
longer  any  hope  of  recovering  their  lost  ground  in  Spain.  Has- 
dmbal  Gisgo  had  returned  t«  Abica.  Masinissa  obtuned  a 
petBonal  interview  with  Scipio,  and  renewed  those  promises  of 
friendship  which  he  bad  made  to  Silanns  after  the  battle  of 
Elinga,  and  which  he  afterwards  fiuthfally  performed.     Mago, 
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the  last  remaining  brottier  of  Hannibal,  after  a  vain  attempt  tu 
sarpriBe  New  Cartbf^  returned  to  Gades,  and  foand  that  the 
inhabiUnta  sbut  their  g«tea  against  him.  He  enticed  the  chief 
Magistrates,  called  SuSets,  l&e  the  two  chief  Magisthites  of 
Carthage,  into  a  n^tiation,  and  then  seizing  their  persons,  he 
crucified  them  in  sight  of  the  town.  This  brutal  and  trea- 
cherous act  forfeited  his  last  claim  on  the'  sympathies  of  the 
[>eople  of  Gades.  T^ey  immediately  surrendered  to  the  Romany 
while  Mago  sailed  <^  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  there  occupied 
himself  in  preparing  for  a  fresh  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Italy, 
as  a  last  chance  of  relieTing  his  illustrious  brother, 

§  13.  The  soil  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  now  completely 
cleared  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Scipio  prepared  to  return  to 
Rome.  About  three  years  before  he  had  left  his  country  amid  the 
hopes  and  expectatdons  of  all  men.  He  now  returned,  having  more 
than  Mfilled  those  hopes  and  expectations.  His  friend  Ltelins 
had  been  sent  home  to  announce  his  first  great  saccess;  his 
brother  Lucins  had  lately  arrived  to  prepare  the  Senate  and 
people  for  the  speedy  arnral  of  the  hero ;  and  no  one  doubted 
that  at  tiie  approaching  elections  Scipio  would  be  raised  to  the 
Consulship  by  the  nnanmious  voice  of  the  people. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  206  b.c.  that  he  returned. 
The  Senate  met  him  at  the  Temple  of  Bellona;  but  refused 
him  a  triumph  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  held  any  regular 
m^stracy  during  his  absence.  He  therefore  entered  the  city, 
and  offered  himself  candidate  for  the  ConBukhip.  Every  Tribe 
united  in  giving  him  their  snffr^^es,  though  he  was  not  yet  thirty 
years  old.  Bat  the  common  roles  of  election  had  been  neglected 
throughout  the  war,  and  no  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  raised 
on  the  score  of  age.  His  colleague  was  P.  Liciniiu  Crassos, 
who  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  therefore  unable  to  leave  Italy. 
Whatever  foreign  enterprise  was  undertaken  must  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Scipio.  He  himself  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa;  and  it  was  generally  understood, 
that  if  the  Senate  refiised  leave,  he  would  bring  a  special  bUl  for 
the  pnrpose  before  the  people.  Fabius,  with  Fulvius  and  the 
old  Senatorial  party,  vehemently  opposed  these  bold  projects. 
But  the  time  was  gone  by  when  they  could  use  the  votra  m  the 
people  against  an  enterprising  Consul,  as  they  had  done  some 
years  before  against  Lnvinus.*  The  confidence  of  all  men  in 
Scipio  was  nnlwunded ;  and,  in  the  end,  die  Senate  was  bin  to 
compromise  the  matter  by  naming  Sicily  as  his  province,  with 
permianon  to  cioas  over  into  Africa,  if  no  deemed  it  expedient. 

•  Chapt.  XTTiii.  g  8. 
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lliey  refiued  him,  however,  the  additional  levies  and  Bnpplies 
which  he  reqaired.  But  the  EtmscanB  and  other  Italians  enthn- 
uaetically  volunteered  to  give  all  he  wanted.  Scipio  led  a  well- 
appointed  fleet  into  his  province,  and  was  able  to  add  con- 
Biderablj  to  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Cannn  and  Herdonea,  who 
had  eeen  hard  service  under  Marcellna  and  Lcevinns.  The  year 
MMed,  however,  without  any  attempt  on  ATrica,  except  that 
I^lins  went  across  to  reconnoitre,  and,  after  an  interview  with 
Masinissa,  retorned  laden  with  spoil. 

g  14.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  for- 
tunes of  this  Numidian  Prince.  His  life,  since  his  return  from 
Spain,  had  been  one  series  of  romantic  enterprises ;  aud  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  his  adventorona  daring,  he  was 
a  wanderer  and  an  outlaw.  While  he  waa  in  Spain,  nis  &ther 
Gala  had  died,  and  his  nncle  (Esalcea  took  possession  of  the  chief- 
tainship of  the  Massyliana.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his 
ancle's  son,  which  followed  in  rapid  snccesaion,  the  chief  power 
was  seized  by  an  adventurer  named  Mezetnlus,  who  pretended 
to  act  as  guardian  of  an  in&nt,  the  sole  remaining  scion  of  the 
&mily  of  ulsalces.  Masinissa  now  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
was  very  popular  among  the  Massyiiaus,  and  Mezetulus,  with  his 
yonng  charge,  was  obliged  to  fly  for-  safety  to  the  court  of 
Syphax  at  Cirta.  This  prince,  we  saw,  had  formed  a  treaty  with 
Scipio.  But  Hasdrubal  Gisgo  soon  found  means  to  detach  the 
ficlde  Numidian  from  his  n«w  ally,  by  offering  him  the  hand  of 
his  beautiful  daughter  Sophonisba,  and  ui^^  him  to  prevent 
Maainissa  from  recovering  the  power  of  his  father.  The  power 
of  Manuissa  was  unequal  to  that  of  Syphax.  He  was  ddeated 
in  every  battle  he  ventured  to  fight ;  but  he  seemed  to  lead  a 
charmed  life.  Once  he  was  obliged  to  lie  hid  many  days  in  a 
cave,  once  he  escaped  with  only  two  horsemen  by  swimming  a 
broad  and  rapid  river ;  but  he  always  appeared  afresh,  from  tiis 
fiistnesses  in  the  mountains  of  the  south,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  his  wild  cavalry,  plundering  and  alarming  the  subjects  of 
Carthage,  as  well  as  those  of  Syphax.  Pcraonal  pii^ue  was  added 
to  the  desire  of  recovering  the  chieftaiDshin  of  his  father;  for 
the  beautiful  Sophonisba  hul  been  his  betrothed  bride. 

g  Ifi.  In  the  next  year  he  looked  eagerly  to  see  the  Romana 
in  Africa.  But  before  this  took  place  the  enemies  of  Scipio 
made  one  more  attempt  to  thwart  his  Africim  enterprise.  He 
had  been  continued  in  his  command  as  Proconsul ;  and,  hearing 
that  the  citadel  of  Locri  had  been  taken  by  Q.  Pleminius,  who 
commanded  as  Proprstor  in  BmttJi,  hut  that  Hannibal  had  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  he  left  his  province  without  hedta- 
tjon,  and  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Locri,  obl^;ed  the  Cartha- 
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gioian  to  retire.  Pleminins  was  no  sooner  left  in  commutd 
titero  t]ian  he  indulged  in  gross  and  bniUl  outrages,  not  onlf 
agtunst  the  people  of  Locri,  but  against  such  Romans  as  ventured 
to  oppose  his  will.  Bcipio  was  appealed  to,  bnt  declined  to 
interfere,  desiring  the  Locrians  to  lay  their  complaints  before 
the  Senate  at  Rome.  These  complaints  arrived  early  in  the  yeu 
204  lui^  and  old  Fabius  again  t«ok  occasion  to  inveigh  loudly 
against  the  presumptuous  audacity  of  his  young  rival.  Ue  ended 
his  speech  by  proposing  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand. Other  complaints  were  made  i^inst  Scipio,  that  by 
going  to  Locri  he  had  tranwressed  the  limits  of  his  province, 
aa  he  had  done  before  by  visiting  Syphax  in  Numidia;  more- 
over, that  he  spent  his  time  in  pursuits  unfit  for  a  Roman 
soldier,  frequenting  the  schools  aad  gymnasia  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  wearing  a  Greek  drees;  while  his  men  were  daily 
becoming  corrupted  by  licentious  living  and  want  of  discipline. 
The  Senate  was  too  well  aware  of  the  merits  and  popularity  erf 
Scipio  to  venture  to  act  on  these  vague  accusations  wi^out  pre- 
vious inquiry ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  a  commission 
into  Sicily  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  charges.  The  reeult 
was  highly  &vourable  to  the  General.  It  waa  reported  that  he 
was  quite  guiltless  of  tiie  excesses  of  Flemiuius,  who  was  arrested 
and  left  to  die  in  prison;  and  his  troops,  instead  of  being 
n^lected  or  undisciplined,  were  in  the  highest  order;  the  Gom- 
missioneis  had  themselvea  wltneqied  the  evolutions  of  the 
army  and  fleet,  and  could  testify  to  their  effective  condition; 
they  had  also  inspected  the  stores  at  Lilybcsnin,  and  found  arms, 
ennnes,  aud  supplies  of  every  kind  provided  for  the  invasion  of 
Amca.  It  was  universally  resolved  that  Scipio  should  retain  his 
command  till  he  should  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

g  16.  The  confidence  which  the  Senate  felt  in  the  altered  state 
of  affairs  is  fully  shown  by  two  Decrees  passed  in  the  same  yeu. 
The  first  respected  the  Twelve  Ijatin  Colonies,  which  five  yean 
before  had  refused  to  furnish  soldiers.  At  the  lame,  it  had 
been  thought  prudent  to  pass  over  this  contumacious  conduct* 
Bnt  now  they  were  required  to  furnish  twice  their  proper  con- 
tingent till  the  end  of  ue  war.  They  murmured,  bnt  submitted. 
The  other  Decree  was  moved  by  Lfevinns  fer  the  repayment 
of  the  patriotic  loan  advanced  by  Uie  Benatore  and  people  during 
his  Consulship  in  the  year  210  B.o.f  It  waa  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  backed  by  the  great  succeasea 
of  Scipio  in  Spain,  had  nuscd  the  Republic  above  all  fear  of 
disaffection  in  her  Colonies,  or  of  bankruptcy  at  home.    Other 

•  OuepL  TTxiii.  g  &  f  Cbspt.  xxxm.  g  6. 
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signs  of  confidence  appear.  A  huge  stone,  supposed  to  lepreMnt 
the  Qrest  Mother  of  the  Oods,  was  brought  in  stato  to  Rome  from 
Pessinns  in  Sicily.  The  Sibylline  books  directed  that  the  care  of 
this  precious  relic  should  be  given  to  "the  best  man"  at  Rome: 
and  mo  Senate  adiadged  tlie  title  to  P.  Scipio  Naaica,  son  of  Cn. 
Scipjo,  vbo  had  died  in  Spain,  and  first  cousin  to  the  great  man 
who  vas  now  making  the  name  illustrioDB.*  The  Gincian  Law, 
abo,  brought  forward  by  the  Tribune  M.  Cincins  Alimentns,  at  the 
instaQCO  of  old  Fabina,  to  prevent  advocates  from  accepting  fees 
for  their  services,  shows  tliat  bosinesa  was  &Uing  into  its  routine 
course  again. 

§  17.  All  obstacles  beina;  now  removed,  Scipio  prepared  to 
croes  over  into  Africa.  iSs  army  and  fleet  were  assembled  at 
Lilybraum  under  his  own  eye.  His  brother  Lucins  and  his  friend 
Latins  still  attended  him  as  l^atea;  and  his  Quffistor  was  a 
young  man  destined  hereafter  to  become  famous,  M.  Porcins 
Gata  It  was  towards  the  close  of  204  b.o.  that  he  set  sail.  His 
army  was  not  so  numerous  as  it  was  well-appointed  and  well- 
disciplined,  composed  of  men  who  had  grown  old  in  service, 
skilfnl  in  sieges,  prepared  for  all  dangers ;  for  the  greater  part  of 
them  knew  that  in  the  sacceaefal  termination  olT  the  war  lay 
tlieir  only  chance  of  retnmiug  home  to  end  their  days  in  peace. 
As  the  ships  left  the  harbour  at  daybreak,  Scipio  prayed  aloud 
to  all  the  gods,  that  his  enterprise  might  be  blessed  by  their 
fovoor;  that  the  evils  which  Garthage  had  wrought  against 
Rome  might  now  be  visited  upon  her  own  headf  When  the 
second  morning  broke,  they  were  in  sight  of  land ;  and  Scipio, 
when  he  heard  that  they  were  off  the  Fair  Promontory,  said 
that  the  omen  was  a  good  one,  and  there  should  be  their  landing- 

Uasinissa  hastened  to  join  him  with  only  200  of  his  Nnmidian 
horse ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  conntiT,  and  the  ceaseless  activity 
which  he  displayed,  would  have  made  nim  most  welcome,  even  if 
he  had  come  alone. 

§18.  Scipio  immediately  laid  siege  to  XJtica.  The  terror  felt 
at  Garthi^  when  Leelius  had  landed  the  year  before,  was  great ; 
and  now,  when  Scipio  himself  was  almost  at  the  gates,  terror 
rose  to  its  highest  piteh.    For  a  time  he  was  left  to  canyon 

r rations  unmolested.     But  as  the  winter  advanced,  Has- 
Gisgo   succeeded    in   collecting  a  considerable  force,  and 

*  The  ICegalsaian  gHMS  (i  &  tiie  gamoi  oT  tiie  /"T^  I'Vip)  long  pr»- 
served  (be  vumorr  of  tbis  grest  eveofc 

f  'nia  prajer  u  ^ven  bj  livy  (xxix.  37)  evidently  from  an  old  aothor. 
A  namber  of  old  Latin  lonnsooour  in  it, — Dii,..btn«  etmaetnl,  ie.  vtrbati, 
— ionii  anetibtu  aaxiti), — eapiamfiuitit, — etc. 
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persuiided  Syphax,  hU  Bon-iti-taw,  to  lend  his  aid  in  relievitig 
Utica.  Scipio  was  eDcainped  on  a  head-land  to  the  eastward 
of  this  town,  on  a  spot  which  lone  retained  the  name  of  "  the 
Cornelian  Camp,"*  wnere  (it  is  saiaj  the  ruins  of  his  entrench- 
menta  are  still  to  be  traced ;  and  tiie  Carthaginians  hoped  that 
tiiej  might  blockade  him  here  both  by  land  and  sea.  The^  made 
their  arrangements  not  without  skill ;  and  their  fleet,  which  was 
snperior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  threatened  to  intercept  com- 
munication with  Sicily.  Scipio  remained  quiet  the  whole  winter, 
except  that  be  amused  S^phax  by  entering  into  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  fickle  Numidian  abowed  himself  not  unwilling  to 
form  a  separate  treaty,  and  to  desert  his  &ther-in-law  Uasdrubal. 
But  Scipio  had  no  real  purpose  in  these  n^otiations.  They  were 
only  carried  on  to  mask  a  design,  which,  as  spring  came  on,  he 
was  enabled  to  put  in  practice.  He  observed  that  Hasdrubal 
occupied  one  camp,  and  Sypbas  another.  The  huts  occupied  by 
the  Namidians  were  composed  merely  of  stakes  wattled  and 
thatched  with  reeds;  the  qoarters  of  the  Carthaginians,  though 
somewhat  more  snbstantial,  consisted  solely  of  timber,  without 
any  stone  or  brick.  Scipio,  in  the  course  of  the  before-mentioned 
negotiations,  contrived  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  [ilan 
and  disposition  of  these  camps ;  and  when  be  thought  the  time 
for  the  ezecation  of  his  design  was  arrived,  he  suddenly  broke  off 
the  negotiations,  and  told  Syphai  that  all  thoughts  of  peace  must 
be  deferred  till  a  lator  time. 

On  the  first  dark  night  that  followed,  be  sent  Lieliua  and  Ma- 
sinissa  against  the  camp  of  Sypbax,  while  he  himself  moved  to- 
wards that  of  Haadrubal.  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians,  ob- 
tained an  easy  entrance  into  the  lines  of  bis  conntrymen,  and 
str^ghtway  set  fire  to  their  inflammabto  habitations.  The  aufor^ 
tnnato  men  rose  from  their  beds  or  &om  their  wine-cnpe,  and  en- 
deavoored  to  extinguish  the  flames.  But  the  work  had  been  too 
welt  done ;  and  as  Utey  attempted  to  eec^ie,  ihey  found  that  every 
avenne  of  the  camp  was  beset  by  enemies.  Fire  was  behind  them, 
death  by  the  sword  before;  and  thoogh  Sypfaai,  with  a  chosen 
band,  escaped,  the  whole  of  his  army  was  destroyed.  The  samo 
fate  befel  Uasdmbal.  On  the  first  alarm,  he  conjectured  the  truth, 
and  with  a  cowardly  haste  made  off,  leaving  his  men  an  easy  prey 
to  Scipio.  When  morning  broke,  the  Romans  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  army  on  which 
Carthage  depended  for  safety  was  cat  off  in  this  horrible  way. 
The  recital  makes  the  blood  run  cold. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  tbe  comparative  hone«^ 

♦  Gi-aar,  Beft  Civ.  u.  2*  and  ."it. 
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of  modera  wai&re.  If  in  ai^es  and  bombardmeiits  dreadful  caUmi- 
tiea  are  inflicted  and  suffered,  yet  no  general  would  form  a  plan  for 
burning  and  destroying  an  army  by  pretended  negotiations  for 
peace,  carried  on  in  cold  blood  for  weeks  before.  Yet  the  historian 
Polybins  relates  lliis  erent  as  a  matter  quite  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  wariaro,  without  any  remark  on  the  duplicity  by  which  it  was 
made  successful.  Neiuier  the  act  itself  nor  the  means  by  which 
it  was  carried  into  execution,  was  ever  tiiought  to  cast  any  slur  ou 
the  fair  fame  of  Scipio. 

§  10.  The  Carthaginian  Senate  were  reader  to  give  up  matters 
as  lost.  But  at  this  juncture  10,000  CeltiberiansTandea  in  Africa 
and  offered  their  services  to  fiyphax  ;  and  this  prince  was  over- 
persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  Sophonisba  to  renew  the  struggle. 
Uasdrubal  auo  exerted  himself  greatly  to  collect  a  new  army ;  and 
in  the  course  of  thirty  days  the  two  allied  generals  appeared  on 
the  Great  Plains,  which  lie  about  ^0  or  80  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Utica  and  Carthage.  Scipio,  leaving  his  fleet  and  a  division  of 
his  army  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Utica,  advanced  to  giva 
them  battle  without  delay.  The  Ccltiberians  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance; bnt  being  deserted  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  they  were  en- 
tirely cut  to  pieces.  Hasdrubal  fled  to  Carthage,  Syphax  to  hb 
own  kingdom ;  so  that  the  whole  country  was  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Romans.  Scipio  advanced  towards  Carthage,  receiving  the 
submission  of  the  different  towns  by  which  he  passed.  Encamping 
at  Tunis,  within  sight  of  the  Capital,  ho  awaited  the  sabmission  of 
the  Government. 

§  20.  Meanwhile  Lcelius  and  Maslnissa,  with  the  Italian  and 
Numidian  cavalry,  porsaed  Syphax  to  Cirta.  The  unlucky  king 
made  a  taint  show  of  resistance ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his 
capital  surrendered  at  discretion,  MaainiBsa  now  received  his 
reward,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  all  Numidia.  When  ho 
entered  Cirta,  be  was  met  by  Sophonisba,  formerly  his  betrothed, 
and  now  the  wife  of  his  rival.  Her  charms  melted  his  heart; 
and  fearing  lest  Scipio  might  claim  her  as  his  captive,  to  lead  her 
in  triumph  by  the  side  of  Syphax,  he  took  the  bold  step  of  mar- 
rying her  at  once.  This  much  provoked  Scipio,  who  sent  for  the 
young  chief  and  rebuked  him  sternly  for  venturing  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  Roman  captive.  Masimssa  sighed,  and  felt  that  he 
was  unable  to  protect  his  unhappy  bride.  Bat,  resolved  that  at 
least  she  should  have  the  cnttion  of  escaping  from  the  degrada- 
tion  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he  sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  telling 
her  that  herein  lay  her  only  possible  deliverance.  She  took  the 
potion,  saying  that  she  accepted  the  nnptial  gilt,  and  drained 
it  to  the  dr^a.  When  the  tragical  fato  of  Sophonisba  reached 
the  ears  of  Scipio,  he  feared  that  be  hod  dealt  too  harshly  with 
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his  Nnmidian  ally.  Ho  sent  for  bim,  and  gently  reproving  him 
for  hiB  baste,  be  publicly  presented  bim  with  tbe  moet  bononrable 
testimonies  to  bia  bravery  and  fidelity  which  a  Roman  General 
conid  bestow.  In  tbe  delights  of  satisfied  ambition  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  poveriiil  sovereignty,  Uasinissa  soon  foi^t  tbe  sor- 
rows of  Sophonisbo. 

§  21.  While  Scipio  remained  at  Tunis,  the  Cartb^nian  fleet 
made  an  attack  on  tbe  Roman  ships  in  the  harbour  of  IJtica,  and 
gained  some  advantage.  Intelligence  also  reached  the  Govern- 
ment that  M^o,  on  landing  in  Italy,  had  been  welcomed  by  tlio 
Ligarians  and  a  ^rtion  of  the  Gauls,  and  bad  lately  taken  por- 
tion on  tbe  Po  with  a  con»derable  force.  Here,  however,  be  was 
encountered  by  a  Roman  army  and  defeated  after  a  severe  stmg- 
gte.  Mago,  himself  wounded,  took  refbgo  among  the  Ligarians, 
who  still  remained  bithfiil  to  bis  cause. 

The  Carthaginian  Government  then  had  the  choice  of  three 
coatsea;  cither  to  make  terms  with  Rome  at  once;  orto  continue  tho 
war  by  recalling  Hannibal  and  Mago  from  Italy  to  Africa ;  or  to  re- 
call tbe  two  brothera  on  the  one  band,  while  on  tbe  other  they  en- 
tered into  negotJations  for  a  peace.  The  last  was  tbe  course  adopted. 
Ambassadors  were  dispatched  to  Rome  to  treat  for  peace,  while 
orders  were  sent  to  Hannibal  and  M^o  to  return  with  such  forces 
OS  they  could  bring. 

Mago  obeyed  tbe  orders  immediately,  bnt  never  reached  Africa. 
He  died  of  his  wound  upon  the  passage,  and  his  few  ships  were 
taken  by  tbe  Romans.  Hannibal  also  with  bitter  feelings  prepared 
to  obey.  For  sixteen  years  had  the  indomitable  man  maintained 
himself  on  foreign  ground;  and  even  now  the  remains  of  his 
veteran  army  clnng  to  bim  with  desperate  fidelity.  He  felt  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  bad  been  more  than  successfiil ;  if 
he  had  &iled,  it  had  been  the  fault  of  that  angratefiil  country, 
which  had  left  bim  long  years  unsupported,  and  now  was  recall- 
ing him  to  defend  her  from  the  enemy.  What  Scipio  was  now  to 
Carth^e,  that  might  Hannibal  have  l>een  to  Rome.  Still  he  saw 
that  no  advantage  conld  be  gained  by  remaining  longer  in  Italy : 
be  therefore  bade  farewell  to  tbe  foreign  shores,  so  long  bis  own, 
and  set  sul  for  that  native  land  which  nad  uot  seen  him  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

^  22.  Great  was  tbe  joy  at  Rome  when  the  news  came  that 
Uieir  dire*  enemy  bad  been  at  length  compelled  to  leave  the 
shores  of  Italy.  A  public  thanksgiving  was  decreed ;  sacriRccs 
offered  to  all  the  Great  Gods  of  Rome;  and  the  Roman 
Games,  which  had  been  vowed  by  Marcellns  in  his  last  Consul- 

*  Tills  epithet  has  been  appropri^ed  to  Hannibal  bj  Horace. 
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Bhip,  vere  now  at  length  performed,  tt  wae  at  this  moment  of 
triumph  that  the  Cartluginian  Ambassadors  arrived.  The 
SeoaU  received  them  (inauspicious  omen !)  in  the  Temple  of 
Bellona. '  LtevInDB  moved  that  tbey  shonld  be  at  once  diBmiaaed, 
and  that  orders  should  he  sent  to  Scipio  to  push  cm  the  war  with 
vigonr.  After  some  debate,  his  proposition  was  adopted.  The 
close  of  the  ^ear  203  therefore  rendered  it  certain  that  the  war 
must  be  decided  hj  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  great 
Generals,  who,  each  triamphant  in  his  own  career,  had  never  yet 
encoontered  each  other  in  arms.  About  the  sanie  time  old 
Fabins  breathed  his  last,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
final  glory  of  Scipio.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age.  He  has  the 
merit  of  first  successfully  opposing  Hannibal ;  but  his  somewhat 
narrow  mind,  and  the  jealous  obstinacy  which  often  accompanies 
increasing  years,  prevented  him  ftom  seeing  that  there  is  a  time 
for  all  tnmgs;  that  hia  own  policy  was  exceUont  for  retrieving 
the  fortunes  of  the  Republic,  but  that  the  inactivity  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Qovemment  had  mined  Hannibal  and  left  the  field 
open  for  the  bolder  measures  of  Scipio. 

§  23.  Hannibal  had  landed  at  Leptis,  to  the  south  of  Carthage, 
widi  bis  veterans ;  and  thence  marching  northwards,  took  np 
hia  poaitioD  on  the  plain  of  Zama,  witbm  five  days'  march  of 
Carthage.  Scipio,  euiy  in  the  year  (202  b.c.},  advanced  teotn 
Tunis'  to  meet  him;  and  finding  that  the  Garttiaginian  General 
had  sent  spies  to  aacertain  his  strength,  he  order^  them  to  bo 
led  through  his  camp,  and  sent  bacE  with  a  fiill  account  of  all 
that  they  had  seen.  Hannibal  felt  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
superior  force,  led  by  a  General  only  second  in  ability  to  himself. 
His  own  veterans  were  few  in  number ;  the  remainder  of  his 
army  were  raw  levies  or  allies  little  to  be  trusted  ;  the  Numidian 
horse,  which  had  been  his  main  arm  in  Italy,  were  now  arrayed 
against  him  under  the  enterprising  Maainisaa.  He  therefore 
proposed  a  personal  conference,  in  Uie  fiunt  hope  that  he  might 
effect  a  treaty  between  himself  and  Scipio,  which  he  would 
then  compel  the  Carth^aian  Oovemmcnt  to  accept.  Perhaps 
if  Scipio  nad  felt  himadf  free  to  act  independently,  he  might 
have  listened  to  the  blandishments  of  his  great  opponent;  but 
he  was  the  General  of  the  Republic,  and  he  knew  the  feeling 
at  Rome  too  well  to  venture  to  act  in  opposition  to  it  The 
Generals  therefore  parted  from  their  conference,  with  feelings  of 
mntoal  esteem,  and  prepared  to  decide  the  fato  of  the  civilised 
world  by  battle. 

§  24.  Next  day  at  sunrise  both  armies  dtew  out  Hannibal 
marahalled  hia  army  in  three  lines;  first  hia  Gallic  and  Ligurian 
auxiliaries,  with    ^leariana    and  other    light    troopa ;    in  the 
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second  line,  the  voterati8  of  Italy  with  freah  African  Icficb; 
and  in  the  rear,  the  few  Bruttian  and  Italian  allies  who  had 
followed  hiB  forttmes.  Both  winee  were  flanked  by  cavatir,  as 
nsn^ ;  and  the  whole  line  of  battle  was  covered  by  a  Annidable 
array  of  eighty  elephants.  To  oppose  him,  Bcipio  also  formed 
three  lines  according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Romans; 
Lffilios  with  the  Italian  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  left,  Masi-' 
nisBa  witli  his  Numidians  on  the  right.  The  Roman  army  was 
enperior  in  all  respects,  except  in  elephants ;  and  to  make  the 
atteck  of  these  monsters  powerless,  Scipio  drew  ap  the  maniples 
of  his  in^tiT  not  (as  was  usnal)  eheqaerwise,  bat  one  imme- 
diately behind  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  open  lanes  between  the 
maniples  from  front  to  rear. 

T^e  battle  began  by  an  attack  of  the  elephants  on  the  Roman 
light  troops,  who  skirmished  in  front  of  the  regnlar  lines, 
luese  were  overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  hnge  beasts,  and  fled 
down  the  lanes  which  have  been  described;  but  when  the 
elephants  came  within  the  ranks,  the  men  on  each  side  pricked 
them  with  their  javelins,  bo  that  some  of  tiiem  rushed  clear 
throDgh  the  spaces  without  tuming  to  the  right  or  left;  others 
wheeled  about  and  carried  conmsion  into  the  Oartfasginian 
ranks.  Meanwhile  both  Masinisaa  and  Lselina  had  routed  the 
cavalry  opposed  to  them,  and  the  battle  grew  hot  in  the  centre. 
The  auxiliaries  in  Hannibal's  fr«nt  line  were  soon  driven  in 
upon  the  veterans,  who,  however,  levelled  their  spears  and  com- 
pelled them  to  advance  agun.  Both  parties  kept  bringing  np 
their  fresh  men,  withdrawmg  their  woanded  to  the  rear ;  and 
the  battle  continued  with  great  fury,  till  Leslius  and  Masinissa, 
returning  with  the  cavalry  from  the  pursuit,  charged  the  Car- 
thaginians in  rear,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  Romans 
lost  about  GOOO  on  the  field ;  the  Carthaginiatu  not  less  than 
20,000,  besides  a  vast  nnmber  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

g  25.  Thus  was  Hannibal  defeated,  but  not  subdued.  The 
Battle  of  Zama  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  Waterioo. 
In  both,  the  greatest  Generals  of  the  respective  partiea  met 
for  the  first  time;  and  in  both,  the  more  fiunons  chie^  fighting 
with  an  army  hastily  drawn  together  in  defence  of  his  conntry, 
was  defeated.  But  in  otlier  points  they  were  onlike.  Waterloo 
left  France  helpless ;  and  her  ruler  had  no  hope  hut  in  with- 
drawing frt>m  her  shores.  After  the  Battle  of  Zama  Hannibal 
could  still  have  <^ered  a  long  resistance ;  and  if  he  thou^t  it 
best  to  make  peace  immediately,  it  was  that  he  mi^t  reform 
the   government,  and   prepare  for  new  struggles  at  a  fiitnro 

§  36.  As  Scipio  was  returning  to  Tunis,  he  met  envoya  from 
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Carthage.  He  sent  them  back  with  the  following  conditions  of 
peace :  "  The  Carthaginians  were  to  be  left  independent  within 
their  own  territories;  they  were  to  give  np  all  prisoners  and 
dcsertera,  all  their  ships  of  war  except  ten  triremes,  and  all  their 
elephanta;  they  were  not  to  make  war  in  Africa  or  ont  of  Airica 
witnoat  the  consent  of  Rome ;  they  were  to  acknowledge  Uasi- 
nissa  as  King  of  Numidia;  they  were  to  pay  10,000  tuents  <rf 
silver  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  instalments  in  the 
coarse  of  the  next  fifty  years."*  When  the  Senate  of  Carthage 
met  to  debate  on  these  conditions,  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisgo,  rose 
to  advise  the  continuation  of  war!  when  Hannibal,  angry  at  the 
folly  of  the  man,  pulled  him  back  to  his  seat.  A  lota  cry  was 
raised;  npon  which  the  General  rose  and  said  that  "for  six- 
and-thirty  years  he  had  been  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country 
in  foreign  lands,  and  if  in  the  camp  he  had  foi^otten  the  manners 
of  the  city,  he  prayed  foigiveness."  He  then  went  on  to  show 
that  all  resistance,  however  prolonged,  must  eventually  prove 
fmitless;  and  in  the  end  the  Senate  agreed  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed conditions.  Upon  this  Scipio  granted  an  armistice  of- 
three  months,  wbilo  he  sent  his  brother  Lucius,  with  two  other 
envoys,  to  Rome  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  and  People. 
The  Senate  gave  audience  to  Sdpio's  envoys  in  the  Temple  of 
Bellona,  and  welcomed  them  into  the  city  with  the  highest 
hononrs.  At  the  same  time  ambaseadors  arrived  from  the  old 
Government  party  at  Carthage,  who  had  always  opposed  the 
Hannibalic  War,  and  now  hoped  to  obtain  more  ftvonrable 
terms ;  but  they  were  dismissed  by  the  Senat«  with  contumely ; 
and  the  final  decision  respecting  Peace  was  left  to  tiie  People. 
All  the  Tribes  voted  that  Scipio  sfaonid  be  empowered  to  con- 
firm the  conditions  which  he  uad  already  offered ;  and  the  Fe- 
cials were  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Athca,  carrying  with  them 
Italian  flints  to  strike  fire  withal,  and  Italian  herbs  on  which  to 
ofier  sacrifice,  that  the  Treaty  might  be  made  in  unexceptionable 
form.  Accordingly,  in  the  venr  beginning  of  the  year  201  n.c, 
seventeen  years  after  Hannibal  had  set  ont  from  New  Carthago 
on  his  march  into  Italy,  peace  was  concluded,  and  Scipio  set  sail 
for  Rome. 

,  §  27,  When  the  old  merchant  mlers  of  Cartiage  saw  their 
ships  of  war  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and  most  of  them 
burned  before  their  eyes;  when  they  were  obliged  to  open  their 
money-bags  to  pay  uie  firet  instalment  of  the  enormons  fine 
entailed  upon  them  by  that  war,  which  had  been  begun  in  defi- 
ance of  t£eir  secret  wishes,  and  which  had  ended  thus  disaft- 
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troualf  in  conaeqnence  of  their  own  jealow  and  BDjnnenen,  Han- 
nibal made  no  secret  of  his  contempt,  and  laughed  openly  at  their 
meflil  and  dejected  aspect  Nothing  marks  more  clearly  the  cha- 
racter of  thu  son  of  the  camp.  Kind  and  genial  as  he  was, 
frank  and  generons  to  his  soldiers,  he  respected  not  the  real  suf- 
ferings of  taese  civilians,  and  took  no  trooble  to  disguise  his  sen- 
timents. He  felt  conscioos  that  his  power  in  the  city  was  greater 
now,  than  when  he  waa  conqueror  of  Italy.  We  shall  see  here- 
after that  for  the  next  few  years  he  became  the  absolute  niler  of 
Carthage,  and  the  reformer  of  her  narrow  institatjons.  If  he  had 
been  permitted,  he  might  have  raised  her  to  an  eminence  neater 
than  that  from  which  she  had  fallen.  But  such  was  not  the  will 
of  Providence. 

§  28.  Hie  Triumph  of  Scipio  was  the  most  splendid  that  had 
ever  yet  ascended  the  Sacred  Hill.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
silver  which  he  brought  with  him  not  only  enriched  his  soldiers, 
but  relieved  the  State  from  the  pressure  of  the  debts  which  dur- 
ing the  war  she  had  been  obliged  to  contract.  King  Syphaz  fol- 
lowed his  car,  with  many  other  iUustrioua  prisoners ;  and,  what 
was  still  more  grat«fol  to  bis  feelings,  many  Romans  who  had  long 
languished  in  captivity  attended  £eir  ddiverer  wearing  ci^  of 
Iiiberty.  Among  these  was  a  Senator,  by  name  Q.  Tcrentins 
Cnleo,  who  ever  after  considered  himself  the  Freedman  of  Scipio. 
The  Qeneral  himself^  the  nniversal  gaze  of  men,  was  sainted  by 
the  name  of  the  country  he  had  conquered.  No  one  before  him 
had  obtained  the  honoor  of  this  titular  surname:  but  the  name 
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CHAPTBE   XXXV. 

OOVBRHUENT  AND  CONBTITUTIONAL  CHANQES  UP  TO  THB  CLOSE  Ciy 

%  1.  The  preMnt  B  fit  pluta  Gv  a  Kerieir  oT  the  Cbnttitntion,  tc  g  2.  The 
ieveranoe  between  Patridaas  uid  Plebeians  bst  diai^ipeBriiig.  g  3.  Decay 
of  the  Comitia  Ouiiata,  §  4.  Begolalkins  of  age,  tc,  for  ttdmianon  to 
(rfOcM  of  State.  §  G.  Dutiea  attached  to  each,  g  G.  Thegs  ofBoes  pro. 
&esedl7  r^)en  to  all,  but  now  practiollr  limited  to  the  irealthj.  g  T. 
CooBtant  cbaoge  iu  eieontiTe  offlcen,  even  In  thoie  of  the  iimj.  g  8.  Ro- 
pubUoan  natore  of  the  ^stem :  its  diaadvaotages,  how  coonteracted  in 
practice.  §  9.  Stabili^  pven  to  the  eyttem  bj  the  Senate;  the  Senate 
compoead  of  persons  qualified  (1)  bj  tanDre  of  offlce^  (S)  by  propwiy,  (3) 
by  age.  g  10.  Power  of  the  Senate,  (1)  in  legislation,  (2)  in  adiainiBlTa- 
tioD  of  home  and  fbroign  aflaira,  (3)  in  juriadidioii.  g  11.  The  CtHnitia 
Centuriato,  as  re-modelled,  g  13.  The  Comitia  Tribnta:  its  gradoal  liio  to 
power,  coordinate  with  the  encroachmentg  of  the  Tribunate.  $  13.  Anomaly 
of  two  iodependent  le^alative  bodies :  how  were  oolliaoiiH  prerentad  ? 
g  ii.  The  Tribe  Aasemblr'  &r  frmn  a  pure'  democracy.  §  IS.  AH  laws  in 
both  AMemblies  raqoired  the  prerioas  lanctioa  of  the  Senate,  g  IG. 
CaoBCB  th[d  prevoDted  coUiaona  between  the  Senate  and  the  Tribes,  g  IT. 
Predominance  of  the  Tribe  Asembly  over  the  Ceatoiiate,  iu  legislation, 
g  18.  Their  elective  powers,  g  19.  Their  rights  of  juiisdictioiu  g  20. 
Preaant  saiffeiuai^  of  the  Senate  accounted  fbr. 
§  1.  Now  that  we  have  seen  Rome  first  become  Mistress  of  Italy, 
and  then,  after  a  life  and  death  stru^le,  rise  superior  to  Car- 
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thage ;  now  that  we  shall  have  to  follow  her  in  her  conqaest  of  all 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  this  sea  be- 
came what  ia  modern  phrase  may  be  called  a  Roman  lake,  we 
naturally  inquire  what  was  the  form  of  gorenmient  under  which 
she  made  taeae  great  achievements,  what  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  foreigners,  what  the  condition  of  the  people,  their  manners 
and  mode  of  life,  their  progress  in  art  and  literature.  To  some  of 
these  questions  an  answer  nas  already  been  given  by  the  history 
itself;  to  others  no  answer  can  be  given,  so  scanty  are  the  records 
of  the  time. 

g  2.  About  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  the  framework  of  the 
Roman  Constitution  was  complete.  His  Constitution  was  not 
created  by  a  single  legislator,  like  that  of  Sparta,  nor  due  to  the 
convulaive  efforts  of  an  oppressed  commonalty,  like  that  of  modem 
France,  but  had  grown  np,  like  tliat  of  Elngland,  by  slow  degrees 
out  of  the  stru^le  between  the  Patrician  Lords  who  had  origi- 
nally engrossed  all  political  power,  and  the  Plebeians  or  Commons, 
who  had  by  succeesive  steps  obtained  a  share  in  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Patricians.  The  only  trace  remaining  of  ancient  severance 
was  the  regulation  by  which,  of  the  two  Consuls  and  the  two 
Censors,  one  must  be  a  Patrician,  one  a  Plebeian.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  this  r^pilation  was  in  full  force.  Indeed  the 
CoQBuls  who  in  the  Hannibalic  War  rendered  the  most  aigntd 
services  were  Patrician ;  but,  by  a  law  of  nature,  the  Patrician 
Families  being  (like  the  Scottish  Peerages)  limited  in  number, 
gradually  died  ofi^  while  new  Plebeian  Families  were  rising  to 
opulence  and  honour.  In  a  few  years  even  the  partition  of  offices 
fell  into  disuse,*  and  no  political  distinction  remained,  save  that 
persons  of  Patrician  pedigree  were  excluded  from  the  Tnbu&at« 
of  the  Plebs,  as  Scottish  Peers  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 

g  3.  In  correspondence  with  the  advance  of  Plebeian  and  the 
decay  of  Patrician  Families,  a  silent  revolution  had  been  wrought 
in  most  parts  of  the  Constitutioo. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Curiee,  oonsisdng  wholly  of  Patricians, 
once  the  sole  and  supreme  Legislative  Body,  continued  to  drag  on 
a  sickly  existence.  The  Caries,  indeed,  still  retained  nominal 
powers  of  high  sound.  I^o  Consul  or  Dictator  could  assunie 
the  Imperium  without  a  Curiate  Law  to  invest  him  therewith. 
But  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  the 
first  officers  of  State,  was  in  fact  a  mere  form ;  for  the  assent 
which  the  Curies  were  still  allowed  to  give  they  were  not  allowed 
to  withhold.     They   continued  to  meet  even  to  Cicero's  time, 

■  BoUi  Consuls  wan  plebeian  first  in  112  b.c.  ;  both  Ceosors  first  in  131. 
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but  their  business  had  then  dwindleii  awsy  to  the  regolation  of 
the  religioos  observances  proper  to  the  Patrician  Gentes.  A  few 
LictoTs,  who  were  present  as  the  attendants  of  the  prcaiding  Mt^is- 
trate,  alone  appeared  to  represent  the  descendants  of  the  Valerii, 
the  Claadii,  and  the  Poethnmii  * 

As  the  Assemblr  of  the  Cnries  declined,  the  Assembly  of  the 
Tribes  arose.  As  U»e  Comitium  or  Patrician  Meeting-place  at  the 
narrow  end  of  the  Fornm  was  deserted,  the  Forum  itself  or  Ple- 
beian Meeting-place  was  more  and  more  thronged.f  Ent  before  we 
speak  of  this  Assembly  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  some  account 
of  the  EzKcrrivK  Goverkuent. 

8  4.  The  chief  officers  of  State  employed  in  the  administration 
of  Roman  affairs  remained  as  they  had  been  settled  after  the  U- 

In  Cicero's  time  it  is  well  known  that  every  Roman  who 
aspired  to  the  hi^est  offices  was  obliged  to  ascend  through  a 
r^^lar  scale  of  honours.  An  ^e  was  fixed  before  which  each 
was  nnattainable.  l^e  first  office  bo  held  was  the  Quffistorship, 
and  the  earliest  age  at  which  this  could  then  be  gained  appeua 
to  have  been  abont  twenty-seven.  Several  years  were  then  to 
elapse  before  a  Roman  could  hold  the  first  Cunile  ofilce,  that  is, 
the  jEdileship.  But  between  this  and  each  of  the  highest  honour^ 
the  Pnetorship  and  the  Consulship,  only  two  complete  yeor^ 
were  interposed.  To  be  chosen  .Math  a  man  mnst  be  at  least 
thirty-seven,  to  be  Pr»tor  at  least  forty,  to  bo  Consul  at  least 
fotty-three.J 

Bnt  no  settled  regulations  had  yet  been  mode.  Many  casea 
occur,  both  befoi%  and  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  .in  which 
men  were  elected  to  the  Coneulship  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
before  they  had  held  any  other  Curulc  office.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Valerius  Corvus  in  the  Somnite  Wars  ;  such  was  the 
case  with  the  great  Scipio  in  the  Uannibalic  War ;  such  was 
the  case  with  Galba  and  Flamininue,  two  of  the  Consuls  whom 
we  sliall  find  employed  in  the  Macedonian  War.  ^ven  in  later 
times  the  rnio  w&i  dispeDscd  with  on  great  emergencies  or  in 

*  CXoero,  odAtL  h.  18;  s  eariouB  and  intererting  piosngR 
f  Id  later  tua«e  the  Tribe  Assembly  beouoe  too  Urge  Sx  the  Fonim.    Tt 
might  meetio  aaj  place  to  which  the  power  of  tha  Tribunes  extendedj  that 
is,  am  place  witluD  a  mile  of  the  dt/ walls,  and  tberefbro  in  the  CampuB  Unr- 
tiua,  the  Tegular  meetiog'place  of  the  Centuriate  Assembly. 

t  TheseageswereprotublyfiTedbytbeLex  AiiusliBorL.VIlIhu(B.a  leo). 
ate  age  of  37  (br  the  qweetonUp  Is  iufemd  tKa  the  age  at  which  the  Orao- 
chi  and  others  sreVDOwn  to  have  held  it  Tbeother  ages  (bilow  from  a  well*, 
known  pMsage  of  Cken  {<fe  Lege  AfraHa,  U.  3T),  in  which  he  sayi  that  ho 
heldeadiof  his  corateomceaat  the  esHiestsge  permitted  bj  the  law,  C£||)t 
pnroT)'  O^WRii,  17,        * 
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&vour  of  particular  men.  The  younger  Scipio  was  elected  CodbqI, 
Uiough  he  was  but  candidate  for  the  .d^lileship :  Uarius  and  Sylla 
both  avoided  the  ..Edileship. 

§  6.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  last-named  office  vat 
the  least  acceptable  to  an  active  and  ambitions  man.  The  chief 
dnUes  of  the  .^Gdiiea  related  to  the  care  of  the  Public  Buildings 
(whence  their  name),  the  celebratioa  of  the  Gamee  and  FeatiTals, 
the  order  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Police.  But  the  QuKstors  were  charged  with  business  of 
a  more  important  character.  They  were  attached  to  the  Consnla 
and  Pnetore  as  Treasurers  and  Paymasters.  The  Tax-gatherers 
(Pnblicani)  paid  into  their  hands  all  moneys  received  on  account 
of  the  State,  and  ont  of  these  funds  they  disbursed  all  sums 
required  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  the  Fleet,  or  the  Civil  Adminis- 
tration. They  were  originally  two  in  number,  one  for  each  Con- 
sul ;  but  very  soon  they  were  doubled,  and  at  the  cowjaest  of 
Italy  they  were  increased  to  eight.  Two  always  remained  at 
bome  to  conduct  the  buHness  of  uo  Treasury,  the  rest  accompa- 
nied the  Consuls,  and  Prators,  and  Proconsuls  to  the  most  impor- 
tant provinces. 

The  office  of  Pr«tor  was  supplementsiy  to  that  of  the  Con- 
suls. The  time  of  its  first  creation  waa  that  important  crisis 
when  the  Consnlate  was  half  Burrendered  to  the  Plebeians.* 
The  judicial  functjons  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Conenls  were 
t&en  transferred  to  a  special  Magistrate,  who  assumed  the  name  <rf 
Fmtor,  originally  borne  by  the  Consuls  themselves,  and  the 
Patricians  retained  exclusive  possession  of  this  magistracy  longer 
than  of  any  o^er ;  it  was  not  till  837  b.o.,  thst  the  first  Plebeian 
obtained '  access  to  it  This  original  Pnetor  was  called  Prcetor 
XJrbanus,  or  President  of  the  City  Courts.  A  second  was  added 
abont  the  time  when  Sicily  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  a  uev 
court  wsa  erected  for  the  decision  of  cases  in  which  foreigners 
were  concerned :  hence  the  new  magistrate  waa  called  Pnetor 
Peregrinna.  For  the  government  of  the  two  first  provinces, 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  two  more  Fnetors  were  created,  and  when 
Spain  was  constituted  as  a  double  province,  two  more,  so  that 
tiie  whole  number  amounted  to  six.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Consuls  the  Prntors  presided  in  Uie  Senate  and  at  the  great 
assembly  of  the  Centuries.  Hiey  often  commanded  reserve 
armies  in  the  field,  but  they  were  always  subordinate  to  the 
Consul ;  and  to  mark  this  subordinate  position  they  were 
allowed  only  six  Lictois,!  whereas  each  Consul  was  attended  by 

Of  the  Consols  It  is  needless  to  speak  in  this  place.    Their 
*  Cbapt.  XV.  g  17.  f  Hence  their  Greek  name  of /faiTEJtnnrr. 
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pOfliliioii  as  the  Bapreme  executive  officers  of  the  State  is  aofficiently 
indicated  ia  every  page  of  the  History. 

%  6.  To  obtftin  each  of  these  high  offices  the  Roman  vaa  obliged 
to  seek  the  suffrages  of  his  leUow-citisens.  They  were  open  to  the 
ambition  of  every  one  whose  name  had  been  entered  by  the  Cen- 
sors on  the  fiesister  of  Citisens,  provided  he  had  reached  the 
required  age.  No  office,  except  ^e  Censorship,  was  held  for  a 
longer  penod  than  twelve  months ;  no  officer  received  any  pay  or 
salary  for  his  services.  To  de&ay  expenses  certain  allowances  were 
made  from  the  Treaanrv  by  order  of  the  Senate.  To  discharge 
routine  duties  and  to  conduct  their  correspondence,  each  mwistrate 
had  a  certun  number  of  clerks  (ScrJNe),  who  formed  what  we 
should  call  the  Civil  Service,  and  who  had  before  this  assumed  an 
important  position  in.  the  State.* 

Bat  though  the  highest  offices  seemed  thus  absolutely  open  to 
even'  candi^te,  they  were  not  so  in  practice.  About  the  time 
of  the  First  Panic  War  an  alteration  was  made  which,  in  effect, 
confined  the  Cnnile  offices  to  the  wealthy  families.  The  .^diles, 
as  has  been  said,  were  charged  vriUi  the  management  of  the  Public 
Games,  and  for  celebrating  them  with  due  splendour  an  allowance 
had  been  made  from  the  Treasury.  At  the  time  just  mentioned 
this  allowance  was  withdrawn.  Yet  the  Cumle  Mdilea  were  still 
expected  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Rome  by  costly  spectacles  at 
the  Great  Roman  Games,  the  Mc^esiau  Festival,  and  others  of 
less  consequence.  A  great  change  was  wrought  by  this  law,  which, 
under  a  popular  aspect,  limited  the  choice  of  the  people  to  those 
who  conld  buy  their  favour, 

§  7.  That  which  strikes  the  mind  as  most  remarkable  in  the 
Bzecutive  Government  of  Rome  is  the  short  period  for  which 
each  magistrate  held  his  c^ce,  and  the  seeming  danger  of  leaving 
wpointments  so  important  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  at  huge. 
And  this  is  still  more '  striking  when  we  remember  that  Uio 
same  system  was  extended  to  the  army  itself  as  well  as  to  its 
generals.  The  Romans  had  no  standing  army.  Every  Roman 
citizen  between  the  complete  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-five, 
and  possessing  property  worth  at  least  4000  pounds  of  copper, 
■was  placed  on  the  Military  Roll,  From  this  Roll  four  Lemons, 
two  for  each  Consul,  were  enlisted  every  year,  and  ia  cases  of 
necessity  additional  Legions  were  raised.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  yejw^s  campaign  these  legionary  soldiers  had  a  right  to  re- 
turn home  and  be  reUeved  by  others.  Nor  were  there  any  fixed 
officers.  Each  L^ion  had  six  IVibunea  and  sixty  Centurions ; 
but  these  were  appointed,  like  the  Consuls  and  soldiers,  fresh 

*  See  the  hlstoy  of  Apphis  tbe  Cansor,  and  Co.  Flavlas,  Chspt  xzlv.  g  10. 
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every  year.  The  majority  of  the  THbnneg  irere  elected  by  the 
people  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  sDd  the  remaiiider  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  CodbuIb  of  the  year,  the  only  limitation  to  such  choice 
being  tiiat  those  elected  or  □omiaat«d  should  have  served  in  the 
Legions  at  least  five  campaigns.  The  Centurions  were  then  nomi- 
nated by  the  Tribunes,  subject  to  the  approve  of  the  Consuls.  No 
doubt  the  Tribnnefl  and  Consuls,  for  their  ovn  aake,  would  nomi- 
nate effective  men ;  and  therefore  we  should  conclude,  what  we 
find  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Boman  armies  depended  chiefly  on 
their  Centurions,  and  on  those  Tribunes  who  were  nominated  Ity 
the  Consuls. 

g  B.  This  brief  statement  will  su£Sciently  show  that  the  Boman 
system,  both  in  Army  and  State,  was  strictly  Republican,  ^at  ie^ 
calculated  to  distribute  public  offices  to  as  many  citizens  as  possible, 
and  to  prevent  power  being  absorbed  by  any  single  man  or  classes 
of  men.  There  were  no  professed  statesmen  or  officers,  but  there 
was  a  lai^e  number  of  men  who  had  served  for  a  time  in  each  ca- 
pacity. There  was  no  standing  Army,  but  tfaere  was  a  good 
Militia.  There  was  no  r^ulariy  trained  soldiery,  but  every  citizeu 
had  served  in  his  time  several  campaigns,  and  every  one  was  some- 
thing of  a  soldier. 

It  has  often  been  objected  that  this  system  was  hurtful  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  succesflul  management  of  waraud  foreign  affairs; 
on  the  other  hand  destructive  of  that  liberty  which  is  necessary 
to  trade  and  commerce.  As  to  the  latter  point  it  may  be 
admitted  at  once  :  the  Boman  institutions  were  not  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  commercial  pursuita.  But  military 
and  political  success  would  seem  likely  to  be  thwarted  no  less 
effectually  by  this  fleeting  tenure  of  office.  If  a  Consul  was 
punning  his  operations  ever  so  successfully,  he  was  liable  to  be 
superseded  at  the  year's  close  by  his  successor  in  the  Consul- 
ship: and  this  successor  brought  witH  him  new  soldiers  and 
new  officers ;  everything,  it  would  seem,  had  to  be  done  ovet 
again.  This  was  always  felt  in  times  of  difficulty,  and  the  con- 
stitutional usages  were  practically  suspended.  No  Bepublic, 
however  jealous,  can  rigidly  carry  out  such  a  system :  necessity 
will  modify  it  in  practice.  During  the  Samnite  Wars  we  find 
the  same  eminent  men  repeat«dly  elected  to  the  Consulship, 
notwitiistanding  the  proviuon  that  no  man  shonld  hold  this  hi^ 
office  except  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  Valerius  Corvus  was 
first  chosen  Consul  at  three-and-twenty ;  he  held  the  office  four 
times  in  fourteen  yean;  and,  besides  this,  he  often  served  as 
Dictator,  as  Pnetor,  and  as  Tribune  of  the  Legions.  The  same 
remarlc,  with  slight  alteratjon,  may  be  made  of  Papirius  Cursor, 
Pubtilioa  Philo,  Fabiua  Majimns,  Marciiu  Bev,  and  others  wbo 
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held  the  same  sovereign  office  repeatedly  at  short  interrab.  It 
was  not  till  after  SOO  b.c.  that  the  ten  years'  law  seems  to  have 
been  enforced ;  and  before  this  time  another  plan  had  been 
devised  to  leave  the  'conduct  of  any  donbtiiil  war  in  tiie  hands 
of  a  Qeneral  who  had  shown  himself  e^jnal  to  the  task.  In  the 
year  828  b.0.  the  Senate  first  asaamed  the  power  of  decreeing 
that  a  Consul  or  Pmtor  might  be  continned  in  his  command 
for  several  sncceesive  years,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul  or  Pn>- 
pmtor,  the  power  of  these  o£Bcen  being,  within  their  own  dis- 
trict, equal  to  the  power  of  the  Consul  or  Fnetor  himsel£  The 
Proconsnt  also  was  allowed  to  keep  part  of  his  old  army,  and 
would  of  course  continue  his  Tribunes  and  Centurions  in  office. 
The  hope  of  booty *and  the  dedre  to  serve  out  their  campaigns  (for 
after  a  certun  namber  of  campaigns  served  the  legionary  was 
exempt,  even  though  he  was  mach  under  forty-five  years*)  kept 
many  soldiers  in  the  field ;  and  thus  the  nuclens  of  a  standing 
army  was  formed  by  each  commander.  In  the  Panic  Wars  the 
ten  years'  law  was  suspended  altogether,  and  Proconsuls  were 
ordered  to  remain  in  office  for  years  together:  almost  all  the 
great  successes  of  Marcellas  and  Scipio  were  gained  in  Proconsnlar 
commands. 

§  9.  Bat  though  the  chief  officers  both  in  State  and  Army  were 
continually  changing  at  the  popular  will,  there  was  a  mighty  power 
behind  them,  on  which  they  were  all  dependent,  which  did  not 
change.     This  was  the  Skvatk. 

The  importance  of  this  body  can  hardly  be  overstated.  All  the 
acta  of  the  Roman  Republic  ran  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  and 
People,  as  if  the  Senate  were  half  the  state,  though  its  number 
seema  still  to  have  been  limited  to  Throe  Hundred  members. 

The  Senate  of  Rome  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  assem- 
bly that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  members  held  their  seats 
for  life ;  once  Senators  always  Senators,  unless  thcj  were  degraded 
for  some  dishonourable  cause.  But  the  Senatorial  Peerage  waa 
not  hereditary.  No  father  coold  transmit  the  honour  to  his  son. 
Each  man  must  win  it  for  himself. 

The  manner  in  which  seats  in  the  Senate  were  obtained  is 
tolerably  well  ascertained.  Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  members  of  this  angust  body,  all — or  nearly  all — 
owed  their  places  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  In  theory,  mdeed, 
the  Censors  still  possessed  the  power  really  exercised  by  the 
Kings  and  early  Consuls,  of  choosing  the  Senators  at  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.    But  official  powers,  however  arbitrary,  are 
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always  limited  in  practice;  and  tlio  Censon  followed  rules 
eatablisbed  by  ancient  precedent  A  notable  example  of  the 
rule  by  which  the  list  of  tiie  Senate  was  made,  occurs  at  a 
period  when,  if  ever,  there  was  «ide  room  for  the  esercise  of 
discretion.  After  the  fatal  days  of  Thnajrmene  and  Cannn,  it  was 
found  that  to  complete  the  just  number  <^  Senators,  no  less  than 
one  hondred  and  seventy  were  wanting.  Two  years  were  yet  to 
paae  before  new  Censors  wonld  be  in  office ;  and  to  provide  an 
extraordinary  remedy  for  an  extraordinary  case,  M.  Fabios  Buteo, 
ftn  old  Senator  of  nigh  character,  was  named  Dictator  for  the 
sole  pnrpose  of  recruiting  the  vacant  ranks  of  his  Order.  He 
thna  discnarged  his  duty.  "  Ailer  reciting  the  names  of  all  sur- 
viving Senators,  he  choee  as  new  members,  Qrst,  those  who  bad 
held  Corule  offices  since  the  last  Censorship,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  election;  then  those  who  had  served  as  iEdilee, 
Tribunes,  or  Qiuestors ;  tiien,  of  those  who  had  not  held  office, 
■och  as  had  decorated  their  booses  with  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  or  with  crowns  bestowed  for  saving  the  lives  of  fellow- 
dtiaens."* 

In  the  interval  between  two  Censorships,  that  ia  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  the  nnmber  of  Ex-QuKstors  alone  mnst  have 
amonnted  to  at  least  forty,  and  this  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  the  number  of  vacancies  which  would  have  occurred  in 
ordinary  times.  The  first  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
then  was  that  of  Office.  It  is  probable  that  to  the  qualification 
of  office  there  was  added  a  second,  of  Property.  Such  was 
certainly  the  case  in  later  times.  The  Emperor  Augustus  fixed 
the  property  qualification  of  Senators  at  double  that  required 
of  the  Equestrian  Order.  And  so  early  as  the  Hannibalic  War, 
ve  have  seen  that  when  all  oiders  were  required  to  contribute  to- 
wards a  fleet,  the  Senators  were  called  npon  to  equip  a  lai^er 
number  of  seamen  thim  the  citiiens  of  the  I^rst  Glass  ;f  a  requisi- 
tion which  seems  absurd,  unless  Senators  had  been  the  wealtnieat 
men  in  the  State.  A  third  limitation,  that  of  Age,  followed  from 
the  rule  that  the  Senate  was  recruited  from  the  lists  of  official  per- 
sona. No  one  eoold  be  a  Senator  till  he  was  abont  thirty  years  of 
age. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  this  great  Council  during 
the  best  times  of  the  Republic.  It  formed  a  true  Aristocracy, 
Its  members,  almost  all,  mesessed  the  knowledge  derived  from 
the  discharge  of  public  office  and  from  mature  age.  They  were 
recommended  to  their  places   by  popular  election,  and  yet  se- 
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cured  from  Bntxemenc;  to  popular  will  by  the  amoant  of  tbeJr 
property.  Forty  or  fifty  ConsuWs  at  least,  ten  or  twelve  men  to 
whom  Lad  been  committed  the  delicate  traata  belonging  to  the 
office  of  Cemor,  with  a  number  of  youneer  aspirants  to  these  high 
objects  of  ambition,  were  to  be  conntea  in  its  ranks.  It  was  not 
by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that  the  minister  of  Pyrrhns  called 
the  Roman  Beuate  "  on  Assembly  al  Kings."  Many  of  its  mem- 
bers had  exerdsed  Sovereign  power;  many  wcro  preparing  to 
exercise  it. 

§10.  The  power  of  the  Senate  was  eqtud  to  its  dignity.  It 
absorbed  into  its  ranks  a  large  proportion  of  the  pracUcu  abili^ 
of  the  conununity.  It  was  a  standing  Conncil,  where  all  official 
fiuctiona  were  aunnal.  And  thus  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should 
engross  the  chief  bosiness  of  the  State. 

Fir^t,  in  regard  to  Legislation,  they  exercised  an  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  Centuriate  Assembly,  because  no  law  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  its  votes  which  had  not  originated  in  the  Senate;  and 
thus  the  vote  of  the  Centuries  could  not  do  more  than  place  a  veto 
on  a  Senatorisl  Decree.  In  respect  to  the  Legislation  of  the  Tribe 
Assembly,  their  control  was  lees  authoritative ;  but  of  this  we  will 
speak  presently. 

In  rcEfvect  to  Forwgn  Affairs,  the  power  of  the  Senate  was* 
absolute,  except  in  declaring  war  or  concluding  treaties  of 
peace, — matters  whiuh  were  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the 
People.*  T^ey  asugned  to  the  Consuls  and  Fnetors  their 
respective  provinces  of  administration  and  command ;  they 
fixed  ^e  amount  of  the  troops  to  bo  levied  every  year  firom  the 
list  of  Roman  citJEens,  and  of  the  contingents  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Italian  allies.  They  prolonged  the  command  of  a  general 
or  superseded  him  at  pleasure.  They  estimated  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  military  cnest ;  nor  could  a  sesterce  be  pud  to  the 
General  without  their  order.  If  a  Consul  proved  refractory,  they 
could  transfer  his  power  for  the  time  to  a  Dictator ;  even  if  his 
success  had  been  great,  they  could  refuse  him  the  honour  of  a 
Triimiph.  Ambasudors  to  foreign  states  were  chosen  by  them 
aud  ttma  them ;  so  were  the  frequent  Commissions  appointed  for 
transacting  basinets  abroad,  either  in  treating  with  foreign  po- 
tentates, or  settling  the  government  of  conquered  countries.  All 
disputes  in  Italy  or  beyond  seas  were  referred  to  their  sovereign 
aibitrement. 

In  the  administration  of  Home  Afi'airs,  all  the  r^^ation  of 

*  BedantiOQS  of  War  wei«  submitted  to  the  Cratiiriate  Assembly,  tresUee 
of  Pesoe  to  the  Tilbea.  See  the  commenoetiieDt  ot  the  PIrst  Punic  snd  Mnoe- 
doiuam  wars  (Chspt  xxviii  §  T,  xzxix.  §  12),  and  the  treatiea  at  the  dose  of 
thn  Pirst  PanEo  and  Hannibolio  wars  (Ghapt  xzix.  g  23,  xrxtv.  §  iS^. 
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religions  matters  was  in  tbeir  bands;  tbey  exercised  superinten- 
dence over  the  Pontiffs  and  other  ministers  of  public  worship. 
They  appointed  days  for  extraordinary  festivals,  for  thanksgiving 
after  victory,  for  humiliation  after  defeat  But,  which  was  of 
highest  importance,  all  the  Financial  arrangements  of  the  State 
were  left;  to  their  discretion.  The  Censors,  at  periods  nsnally  not 
exceeding  five  years  in  duration,  formed  estimates  of  annual  out^ 
lay,  and  provided  ways  and  means  for  meeting  these  estimates ; 
but  always  aader  the  direction  of  the  Senate. 

In  all  these  matters,  both  of  Home  and  Foreign  administra- 
tion, their  Decrees  had  the  power  of  law.  In  times  of  difficulty 
they  had  the  power  of  suspending  all  rules  of  law,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Dictator,  or  by  investing  the  Consuls  with  Dictatorial 
power. 

Beudes  these  Administrative  functions,  they  might  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  extraordinary 
offences.  But  in  this  matter  they  obtained  far  more  definite 
authority  by  the  Calpumian  Law,  which  about  fifty  years  later 
established  High  Courts  of  Justice,  in  which  Prietors  acted  as  pre- 
siding judges,  but  the  Senators  were  the  Jury. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Senate  of  Rome  was  not,  like  onr  Par- 
liament, a  merely  deliberative  and  l^slative  body,  but  a  great 
Sovereign  Conncil,  controlling  every  branch  of  administration,  and 
nearly  all  matters  of  legislation  also.  The  Consuls  and  Prtetors 
were  its  Ministers  of  Foreign  and  Home  Affairs ;  the  Censors  its 
Ministers  of  Finance ;  the  Questors  its  IVeasurers  and  Paymasters; 
the  j£diles  its  SnpeHntendenta  of  Police  and  Public  Works.  It 
was  at  the  present  time,  and  for  many  years  later,  the  main-«pring 
of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

§  11.  Our  attention  mnst  now  bo  directed  to  tbe  two  great 
{legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Roman  People,  well  known  respec- 
tively under  the  names  af  the  Assembly  of  the  Classes  and  Cen- 
turies, and  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  which  had  now  entirely 
superseded  tbe  ancient  Patrician  Assembly  of  the  Curies. 

A  description  was  given  in  a  former  page  of  the  manner  in 
which  King  Servins  so  organised  the  great  Cxnturiatb  Asseh- 
BLT  as  to  give  the  privilege  of  a  vote  to  every  citizen,  yet  so  as 
to  leave  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthier  classes.  But 
at  some  tjme  between  the  Decemvirste  and  tbe  Second  Funic 
War,  a  complete  reform  bad  been  made  in  the  organisation  of 
Scrviua.    Wlien  this  was  we  know  not.*    Nor  do  we  know  the 

*  Nlebohr  end  man;  others  attributo  tbe  relbnn  to  the  Censorship  of  Fabhis 
and  Dedos  (Chspt.  xxiv.  g  IB).  Others  place  It  as  late  aa  the  Censorsb^  of 
C.  Flaminias,  only  two  years  befbre  Hannibal  crofsed  tbe  Alps.  There  is  no 
evidenoa  to  JustiQ'  anj  poeilive  conolnidon. 
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Srcciae  natare  of  the  reform.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the 
istribution  of  the  whole  people  into  Tribes  was  taken  ai  the 
baais  of  divieion  in  the  Genturiate  Assembly  as  well  as  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  and  yet  that  the  division  into  Classes 
and  Centuries  was  still  retainod,  as  veil  aa  the  division  into 
Seniores  and  Jnnioree.  The  maiDtenauce  of  this  last  division 
preserved  the  militarj^  character  of  this  great  Aasembl;^ ;  the  in- 
trodnction  of  the  Tribes  as  a  basis  of  aivision  gave  it  a  more 
democratic  character  than  before ;  while  the  preservation  of 
the  Class  system  made  it  more  aristocratic  than  the  Tribe 
Assembly. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  we  may  here  give  what 
is  the  most  probable  constitution  of  the  Keformed  Centnriate 
Assembly.  It  is  assumed  then,  that  the  whole  People  was  con- 
vened according  to  its  division  into  thirty-five  Tribes;  that  in 
each  Tribe,  acconnt  was  taken  of  the  five  Classes,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  an  ascending  scab  of  property,  which,  however,  had 
been  greatly  altered  from  that  attributed  to  Serrins ;  and  that 
in  each  IWbe  each  of  the  five  Classes  was  subdivided  into  two 
Centuries,  one  of  Seniores,  or  men  between  forty-five  and  sixty, 
one  of  Jnniores,  or  men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five.  On 
the  whole,  then,  with  the  addition  of  eighteen  Centuries  of 
Knights,  there  would  be  368  Centuries,  This  plan,  though  it 
allowed  far  less  inflnence  to  wealth  than  the  plan  of  Servius, 
would  yet  leave  a  considerable  advanti^c  to  the  richer  classes. 
For  it  is  plain  that  the  two  Centuries  of  the  First  Class  in  each 
Tribe  would  contain  far  fewer  members  than  the  two  Centuries 
of  the  Second  Class,  those  of  the  Second  fewer  than  those  of 
the  Third,  and  all  those  of  the  first  four  tt^ether,  probably,  fewer 
than  those  of  the  Fifth.  Yet  these  fonr  Tribes  having  in  all 
240,  or  (with  the  Knighte)  266  Centuries,  would  command  an 
absolute  majority;  for  me  question  was  stiU  decided  not  by  the 
m^ority  of  persons,  but  by  the  majority  of  Centuries. 

g  12.  While  the  Centnriate  Assembly  was  becoming  more 
popular  in  its  constitution,  a, still  more  democratic  body  had 
come  into  existence,  namely,  the  Abbemblt  or  thb  Tribbs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Centnriate  Assemblv 
was  restored  by  the  Patricians  sHer  the  expnleion  of  Tarqnin,  it 
was  intended  to  be  the  sole  L^pslative  body.  The  more  recent 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  was  a  spontaneons  growth  of 
popular  will,  not  contemplated  by  statesmen.  The  Tribe  As- 
sembly, originally  intended  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Ple- 
beian Order,  gradnally  extended  its  power  over  the  whole  Body 
"wlitic ;  and  its  ordinances  (Plebiscila)  obtained  all  the  fbrce  of 
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It  m  in  the  hirtoiy  of  the  IVibnnate  diat  we  trace  the  conrse 
of  the  inaeDsible  revolution  which  made  the  AsMmbly  of  Tribes 
the  chief  Legislative  bodj  in  the  State. 

The  Tribunes  were,  aa  their  name  denotes,  the  Presidents  and 
Uinisters  of  the  Tribes.  They  were  originally  invested  with 
pohtical  authority  for  the  pnrpoae  of  protecting  the  persons  of 
the  Plebeians  btmi  •  the  ariritrary  pmushmenta  inflicted  b^  the 
Patrician  Magistrates.  It  waa  no  doubt  intended  that  this  an- 
thority  ahonld  be  only  suspensive,  bo  as  to  prevent  sudden  acts 
of  violence.  But  the  Tnbnnes  soon  assumed  the  licence  of 
standing  between  Plebeians  and  the  law.  Tiaa  they  established 
the  celebrated  right  ot  Intercession,  which  in  course  of  time  they 
extended  to  all  matters.  Tliey  forbade  trials,  stepped  elections, 
put  a  veto  on  the  passing  of  laws.  So  &r,  however,  their  power 
was  only  negative.  But  when  the  Tribe  Assembly  obtained 
legislative  rights,  the  Tribunes  obtabed  a  positive  authority.    The 

g)wer  of  the  Tribunes  and  of  the  Tribes  implied  each  other.  Tlie 
lebeian  AssemUy  was  dead  without  able  and  resolute  Tribunes; 
the  Tribunes  were  impotent  without  the  democracy  at  their  back. 
This  relation  waa  at  once  established  when  the  election  of  the 
Tribunes  was  committed  to  the  Tribes  themselves.  The  Tribunes 
■oon  began  to  summon  the  Tribes  to  discuss  political  questions; 
and  the  formidable  authority  which  they  now  wielded  appeared 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Decemvirate  and  the  reci^nition  of  the 
Tribe  Assembly  as  a  Legislative  body.  The  pohtical  powers 
then  gained  by  the  Valerio-Horatian  laws  were  confirmed  and 
extended  by  the  popular  Dictaton,  Q.  Fubliliua  Fhilo  and  Q. 
HortensiuB.*  It  is  unpOBsible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  con- 
cession made  by  each  of  these  laws.  All  that  ean  be  determined 
is,  that  by  these  laws — all  of  them  passed  at  the  Oentnriate 
Assembly — the  Tribes  were  constituted  by  the  side  of  the  other 
Assembly  aa  a  complete  and  independent  Legislative  body,  and 
that  no  person  except  a  Tribune  could  introduce  a  measure  for 
their  ^iproval.  Before  the  first  of  these  laws  was  passed,  the 
votes  of  the  Tribe  Assembly  were  merely  like  the  rules  of  a 
parish  meeting,  having  no  reference  to  the  community  at  large. 
After  these  uiwb  were  conceded,  the  Plebiscita  obtained  uie 
authority  of  law,  and  were  binding  on  the  whole  community. 
For  a  long  period,  however,  only  the  measures  of  the  Centuriate 
Assembly  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  Leges ;  but  in  later 
timei  the  name  Lex  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  measures 
passed  byboth  AsBembliea. 

§13,  Thus  the  Roman  Constitution  presents  ns  widi  the  ap- 
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parent  anomaly  of  tvo  distinct  L^islaUvo  Aflsemblies,  each 
independent  of  the  other;  for  laws  passed  in  the  one  did  not 
require  the  sanction  of  the  other,  as  is  the  case  with  onr  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Nor  were  an;  distinct  provinces  of  addon 
assigned  respectively  to  each .  "niis  being  so,  we  shoald  expect 
to  ^d  the  one  clashing  with  the  other ;  to  hear  of  popular  laws 
emanating  from  llie  one  body  met  with  a  counter-project  from 
the  other.  But  no  such  stnWles  are  recorded,  ^e  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  known  t£^  a  particidar  law  is  dne  to  tfao 
more  popttlar  or  to  the  more  aristocratic  Assembly  is  by  looking 
to  the  name  of  the  mover,  by  which  every  law  was  designated. 
If  t^e  name  be  that  of  a  Tribune,  the  law  roust  be  referred  to  the 
Tribe  Assembly.  If  the  name  be  that  of  a  Consul,  Prator,  or 
Dictator,  the  law .  mast  be  referred  to  t^e  Genturiate  Assembly. 
What,  tiien,  were  the  canses  which  prevented  collisions  which 
appear  inevitable ) 

g  14.  First,  it  most  be  remembered  that,  though  tJie  Centariato 
A»embly  had  been  made  more  democratic,  yet  the  Tribe  As- 
sembly was  very  fiir  indeed  from  a  purely  democratic  body.  In 
the  latter,  the  suffrages  .were  taken  by  the  head  in  each  of  the 
thirty-five  Tribes,  and  if  eif^hteen  IVibes  voted  one  way,  and 
seventeen  another,  the  qnestion  was  decided  by  the  votes  of  the 
eighteen.  But  the  eighteen  rarely,  if  ever,  contained  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  citizens.  For  the  whole  population  of  Bomo, 
with  all  the  Freedmen,  were  tlirown  into  four  Tribes  only,*  and 
if  these  four  Tribes  were  in  the  minori^,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  minority  of  Tribes   represented   a  mdority  of 


voters.    Thns  even  in  the  more  popular  Assembly,  there  ^ 
lot  wanting  a  counterpoise  to  the  will  of  the  mere  majority. 
g  16.  A  still  more  effective  check  to  collision  is  to  be  toand  ii 


the  feet  that  all  measures  proposed  to  the  Tribe  Assembly  by  the 
Tribes,  as  well  as  the  Centonato  Laws  proposed  by  the  CodboIb 
or  other  Ministers  of  the  Senate,  mnst  first  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate  itself  The  few  exceptions  which  occur  are  where 
Tribunes  propose  a  Besolntion  granting  to  a  popular  Consnl  the 
Triumph  refused  by  the  Senate,  But  these  exceptions  only 
serve  to  prove  the  rule. 

§  16.  Our  surprise  that  no  collision  is  heard  of  between  the 
two  Assemblies  now  takes  another  form,  and  we  are  led  to  ask 
how  it  came  that,  if  all  measures  must  be  first  approved  by  the 
Senate,  any  substantial  power  at  all  could  belong  to  the  Tribes) 
It  would  seem  that  they  also,  like  the  Centuriate  Assembly, 
conld  at  most  exercise  only  a  veto  on  measmes  emanating  from 
the  groat  Council, 
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That  this  resnlt  did  not  follow,  is  due  to  the  nide  but  formid- 
able  counter-check  prOTided  by  tho  Tribanat«.  The  persons  of 
thti  Tribunes  were  raviokble ;  but  tho  Tribunes  had  power  to 
place  oven  Consitls  under  arrest.  By  the  advance  of  their  inter- 
cessory prerogative  they  gradually  built  up  an  authority  citable 
of  overriding  all  other  powers  in  Uie  State. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  Senate  and  the  Tribunes  had  both  in- 
sisted on  their  respective  rights  of  initiation  and  intercession, 
Legislation  must  have  come  to  a  standstill.  Bat  it  was  to  the 
credit  of  all  orders  at  Rome,  that  hitherto  they  had  always 
^rced  to  a  peaceful  compromise.  The  Senate,  by  its  very 
composition,  contained  men  of  widely  different  ecntiments ;  the 
Plebeians,  as  wo  have  seen,  obtained  access  to  its  ranks  at  an 
eariy  period.*  Its  members  were  taken  from  the  official  lists, 
and  official  personages  are  never  disposed  to  ^ush  matters  to 
extremity.  Old  soldiers  will  maintain  a  position  while  it  is 
defensible :  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  they  make  an  honourable 
retreat.  As  in  early  times  wo  find  tho  Senate  lar  more  moderate 
than  the  hot  Pabician  party,  who  would  have  resisted  the 
demands  of  the  Plebeians  at  all  hazards,  so  in  a  later  age  we 
shall  see  tliis  experienced  Council  taking  a  middle  course 
between  the  stiff  conservative  policy  of  the  Nobility  and  the 
violence  of  the  Democratic  Leaders.  On  the  other  band,  the 
College  of  Triboues,  consisting  of  Ten  Members,  were  seldom 
BO  unanimouB  as  to  be  able  to  thwart  the  Senate  with  effect. 
We  shall  find  that  it  was  by  divisions  in  tho  College  that  their 
formidable  power  was  often  broken. 

g  17.  We  are  now  better  able  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
two  Assemblies  as  Legislative  Bodies.  The  Tribe  Assembly  was 
presided  over  by  officers  of  its  own  choice,  invested  with  autho- 
rity generally  sufficient  to  extort  from  the  Senate  leave  to  bring 
in  Laws  of  a  popular  character.  No  such  power  resided  in  the 
Presidents  of  the  Centuriate  Aj»embly :  for  the  Consuls  were 
little  more  than  Ministers  of  the  Senate.  It  was  natural  that 
the  more  energetic  will  of  the  popular  leaders  should  exalt  their 
own  Assemblies;  and  as  two  Legislative  Assemblies  could  not 
coexist  with  full  and  independent  powers,  it  was  no  less  natural 
that  the  more  aristocratic  body  should  suffer  decay.  Between 
the  time  when  the  Tribes  gained  legislative  power  and  the  cloee 
of  the  Hannibalic  War,  there  are  recorded  but  eleven  Centuriate 
Laws,  and  more  than  thirty  which  emanated  from  tho  Tribes. 
Even  of  these  eleven,  five  were  measures  of  eompromisc,  which 
served  to  advance  the  authority  of  tho  Tribes.    The  Centuriate 
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Aasemblr  moro  and  more  became  n  passive  iDstrranent  in  the 
hands  of  tiie  Senate.  The  Tribe  Aeeunbly  roee  to  be  the  real 
and  sole  organ  of  popular  opinion. 

g  13.  In  other  matters,  tlie  powers  of  the  two  Assemblies  were 
more  definitely  marked  and  the  limits  better  observed. 

In  Elections,  the  Gentnriato  Assembly  always  retdned  tho 
right  of  choosing  the  chief  Officers  of  State,  the  Consuls,  tho 
Pnetors,  and  the  CeDsors.  The  Tribe  Asscmblj,  ori^nally, 
elected  only  their  own  Tribunes  and  the  Plebeian  .^iles.  But' 
in  no  long  time  they  obtained  the  right  of  choosing  also  tho 
Curule  j£ailes,  tho  Qaceators,  the  great  majority  of  the  Legionaiy 
Tribunes,  and  all  inferior  Officers  of  State.  But  as  the  Centuries 
were,  generally,  obliged  to  elect  their  Pnetors  and  Consols  out 
of  those  who  had  already  been  elected  Qusestora  and  jEdiles  by 
the  Tribes,  it  is  manifest  that  the  elective  power  of  the  former 
was  controlled  and  over-ridden  by  the  latter.  In  conferring 
exlraordmart/  commands,  such  as  that  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  the 
Tribes  were  always  consnJted,  not  the  Centuries. 

§  19.  In  regard  to  Jurisdiction,  it  has  before  been  noticed  that 
Rome  was  tender  of  the  personal  liberties  of  her  citizens.  Various 
Laws  of  Appeal  provided  for  an  open  trial  before  his  peers  of 
any  one  chaiged  with  grave  offences,  such  as  would  subject  him 
to  stripes,  imprisonment,  or  death.*  Now  the  Gentunes  alono 
formed  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  citizens;  the 
Tribe  Assembly  never  achieved  this  dangerous  privilege.  But 
the  peculiar  nature  of  tho  Tribunician  power  offered  to  ue  chief 
officers  of  tho  Tribes  a  ready  means  of  interference.  Thev  used 
their  right  of  intercession,  occasionally,  to  prevent  any  trial  from 
taking  place,  and  thus  screened  real  offenders  from  iostice.  But 
more  frequently  they  acted  on  the  offensive.  There  was  a 
merciful  provision  of  the  law  of  Rome,  by  which  a  person  liable 
to  a  state-prosecution  might  withdraw  from  Italian  soil  at  any 
time  before  his  trial,  and  become  the  citizen  of  some  allied  city, 
sach  as  Syracuse  or  Petgamus.  But  the  Tribunes  sometimes 
threw  culprits  into  fttieou  before  trial,  as  in  tho  case  of  App. 
Claudius  the  Decemvir  and  his  latlier.  Or,  after  a  cutpnt  had 
sought  safety  in  voluntary  exile,  they  proposed  a  Bill  of  Outlawry, 
by  which  he  was  "interdicted  from  fire  and  water"  on  Italian 
soil,  and  all  hu  goods  were  confiscated.  Offending  Magistrates 
were  also  fined  heavily,  without  trial,  by  special  Plebiscita,  which 
resembled  the  Bills  of  Att^nder  so  fruniUar  to  the  reader  of 
Endish  history. 

These  encroachments  of  the  IMbnnes  were  met  by -other  nn- 
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constitutioiutl  measures  ou  the  part  of  the  Benate.  To  bar  tbe 
action  of  the  Tribnnes  and  to  sugpend  the  Laws  of  Appeal,  tbcy 
at  one  time  had  constant  recourse  to  Dictatorial  appointments. 
Ten  rears  after  the  nomination  of  DictatorB  had  been  eolemnljr 
prohibited  by  the  Valerio-Horatian  Laws  (449  b.c.)  Cincinnatos 
approved  the  act  of  Ahala,  who  had  struck  down  the  popular 
ctuum>ion  Q.  Mnlias  in  the  Forum.  In  the  following  237  yeais 
the  Fasti  supply  the  names  of  65  Dictators,  of  whom  no  fewer 
than  Si '  appear  in  the  67  years  next  after  the  Licinian  Laws. 
Three  of  these  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  named  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  qaellinff  sedition.*  lint  it  most  be  remembered 
that  of  those  appointed  for  ^cial  military  service.f  many  used 
their  power  to  overawe  the  Hebeian  leaders.  It  is  a  complaint 
constantly  pnt  by  Livy  into  the  months  of  the  Tribunes,  that 
Dictators  were  appoint«d  nominally  to  carry  on  war,  bnt  really 
for  a  very  different  purpose ;  nor  indeed  is  it  conceivable  that  so 
many  emergencies  should  have  occurred  requiring  the  n>ecial 
action  of  an  irresponsible  magistrate.  Bnt  these  contests  slackened 
at  the  time  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  Dictators  were  i^in  named, 
bnt  for  real  service,  in  the  desperate  conflict  of  the  Punic  Wars. 
After  that  none  are  heard  of  till  the  time  of  Sylla. 

We  shall  find,  however,  that  in  critical  times  the  Senate  as- 
sumed the  right  of  investing  .the  Consuls  with  dictatorial  power. 
And  the  dispute  about  junsdiction  over  the  persona  of  citizens 
assumed  a  new  form  when  the  Calpumian  Law,  already  noticed, 
transferred  the  power  of  trying  all  grave  offences  from  the 
Centuries  to  Junes  of  the  Benate  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Pnetor. 

g  20.  It  most  not  here  be  foi^otten  that  of  late  years  circum- 
stances had  greatly  exalted  the  power  of  the  Senate  and  propor- 
tion^ly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Tribunes.  In  great  wars, 
especially  such  as  threaten  the  existence  of  a  community,  the 
voice  of  popular  leaders  is  little  heard.  Reforms  are  foi^tten. 
Agitation  ceases.  Each  man  applies  his  energies  to  avert  present 
danger,  rather  than  to  achieve  futare  improvements.  During 
the  Sunnite  Wars,  scarcely  one  TVibunician  law  is  recorded  in 
the  Annals :  but  no  sooner  b  the  peril  overpast  than  the  Ogulnian 
.'Law  opens  the  Angurate  to  the  Plebeians.  During  the  first  Punic 
War,  the  Foruro  is  silent:  but  no  sooner  is  it  ended  than  we 
are  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  leader  of  the  Commons,  bold, 
resolute,  and   accomplished.     This  was  C.  Flaminius.      In   232 


t  Bei  germda  coma.  The  third  cause  for  qjpcdntiiig  Diofatora  was  daxi 
figendi  auK&, — to  drive  a  nail  into  tbe  door-poM  of  tbe  Temide  of  Japfter,  as  a 
nide  wi^  <^  keeping  count  of  tbe  jcari. 
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B.c^  being  TVibune,  he  proposed  an  Agnrun  Law  to  diatribate 
the  lands  takeo  from  the  Boians  and  Insubriana  to  a  large  namber 
of  Colonists;  and  notwithetaoditig  the  oppoaitioD  of  £e  Senate, 
the  colonies  of  Flacentia  and  Cremona  were  founded.  In  the 
memorable  year  in  which  Hannibal  croased  the  Alps,  Flaminios 
waa  CoDBol-elect,  and  under  his  auapicea  the  Tribune  Claudioa 
obliged  the  Senate  to  consent  to  a  law  by  which  Senators  were 
prohibited  &om  engaging  in  .commercial  puranite.  Nor  did  the 
popular  spirit  evoked  by  thia  man  die  till  after  the  great  battle 
of  Cannffi.  Hia  own  election  and  that  of  Terentius  Varro  were 
directly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Senate;  and  the  measaie 
by  which  Fabius  was  obliged  to  share  his  imperial '  power  with 
Minnciua  hia  Mast«r  of  the  Horse,  waa  a  Flebiscitum  proposed 
by  a  Tribune.  Even  after  Caonie,  the  Tribune  Oppins  forced 
the  Senate  to  consent  to  a  sumptuary  law.  But  uter  this,'the 
Senate  under  the  leading  of  old  Fabius  Cunctator  roled '  abso- 
lutely for  several  years.  £ven  elections  to  the  Consulate,  which 
he  deemed  inopportune,  were  set  aside, — a  thing  without  pre- 
cedent in  Roman  constitutional  history,  Fabius  was  at  length 
superseded  by  young  Scipio,  who  in  his  torn  became  absolnte, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  might  have  made  himself  Dictator, 
had  he  been  so  pleased.  At  present,  popular  spirit  Lad  bllen 
asleep.  Constitutional  opposition  there  waa  none.  The  Senate 
seemed  likely  to  retain  in  peace  the  power  which  war  had  neces- 
sarily thrown  into  their  hands. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

TBX  PBOTUrCEB  AND  TIHASCEB. 

J  1.  Provincial  tnd  Italiui  CommunitiM.  g  3.  Our  kaowledge  chiefly  drami 
fiom  Sicily.  §  3.  ConditioD  of  the  Sidlita  CitiM  after  the  Second  Funio 
War.  g  4  Oeneral  princdplM  of  ProTincial  QoremmeDt :  niuiiaiity  of 
ProriDcial  Towns  to  ItcIiMi.  g  6,  Ditbrenns  dueSf  oaa^BSttng  in  Taxa- 
tion ;  Job  Italicum.  %  6.  TreaEury.  g  7.  Ordinary  Bevenues.  §  S. 
GitiBonlinaiy  Tax  on  I^per^  leried  ibr  war  e^Knaea.  g  9.  Hot  auffl- 
dent  ibr  expenses  of  Seoond  Punic  War :  Loana,  CMitraciipBldin  p«per- 
m<»ey:  nature  of  these  adTanoes:  soon  repaid,  g  10.  Hie  War  Taz 
itself  repwd:  finally  abolished.  %  11.  How  &r  Italians  contributed  to 
war  expensM :  reasons  fbr  their  patJenoe.  g  13.  System  of  Taxation  and 
Tax-gBlherii^  in  the  ProriDce*.  g  13.  Cotnipt  adminittration  of  Pro- 
vincial GoremmeDt 

1 1.  AmB  this  B;eneral  view  of  the  mumer  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent elemeuta  of  the  Roman  Comtitutioa  were  rooffhly  welded 
into  a  sort  of  anity,  ve  most  ei^c  some  accoant  of  we  Imperial 
relations  subnating  between  Rome  and  her  subjccta  at  the  be- 
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ginnbg  of  the  second  centni;  before  the  Chrutum  Era,  and 
especi^7  of  the  way  in  which  the  expeiues  of  govenmieDt  were 
defrared.  In  n»eakii^  of  the  subjects  of  the  great  Republic, 
the  Ziatin  and  Italian  Allies  are  not  included.  What  has  been 
aaid  of  them  in  a  former  Chapter  will  show  the  justice  ot  this 
distiDction.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  the  Italians  were  not 
Allies;  for  the  Prefectures  and  some  small  communities  were 
strictly  subject.  Nor  were  all  the  Provincial  commnnities  sub- 
ject ;  for  a  iavoured  few  were  left  in  a  condition  as  independent 
as  any  Italian  city.  Bat,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Italian  Com- 
munities were  allied,  the  Provincial  commanitiea  were  subject. 

§  2.  At  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  Rome  was  in  po«- 
eeseioD,  nominally,  of  five  Pcovinoes,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  tlie  Qallio 
coast  of  Umbria  (then  called  the  Province  of  Ariminum),  with 
Hither  and  Further  Spain,  But  of  these,  Sardinia  and  the 
Spfuns  were  almoet  to  be  conquered  again ;  and  Gallic  Umbria 
was  shortly  after  absorbed  into  Italy,  while  the  magnificent  dis- 
trict between  tiie  Alps  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  became  the  Pro- 
vinco  of  Gaul.  Sicily  was  the  only  Province  as  yet  constituted 
on  a  solid  foundation.  To  Sicily,  therefore,  we  vill  confine  onr 
Temarks;  a  coarse  which  is  further  recommended  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  better  informed  with  regard  to  Sicily  than  with 
regard  to  any  other  of  the  foreign  possesaiona  of  the  Republic. 

S  3.  We  must  call  to  mind  that,  in  speaking  of  Sicily  as  of 
Italy,  we  are  not  to  ihink  of  the  countiy  as  a  whole,  but  as 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  Civic  Communities,  each  being  more 
or  less  isolated  from  the  rest.  It  was  Roman  policy  to  en- 
courage this  isolation,  but  in  Sicily  no  encouragement  waa 
needM.  Sicily,  like  Greece  Proper,  had  long  been  divided  into 
numerous  small  States,  sometimes  Republican,  sometdmes  subject 
to  Tyrants,  but  always  fiill  of  jealousy  towards  each  other,  and 
often  in  a  state  of  war.  Strong  rulers,  like  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
might  for  a  season  unite  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  the 
supremacy  of  Syracuse;  but  as  soon  as  the  coercive  force  of 
military  despotism  was  removed,  disruption  followed.  At  the 
close  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  the  Romans  had  expelled  the 
CarthunDians  from  the  island,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  formed 
into  a  Province ;  while  the  kingdom  of  Hiero,  consisting  of  Syra- 
cuse with  six  dependent  communities,*  was  received  into  free 
alliance  with  Rome.  But  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  Syracuse 
and  all  Sicily  was  reconquered  by  Marcellns  and  Lsvinns,  and 
the  form  of  tbe  Provinciid  Communities  was  altered.  The  cities 
of  Sicily  were  now  divided  into  three  classes.    First,  there  were 

*  AanB,  LeoDtini,  Uegan,  Heliauiii,  Nstum,  Tauiomeuium. 
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thoM  cities  'whioli  had  been  taken  hj  uege ;  these,  twenty-six  in 
nnmber,  were  mulcted  of  their  territory,  which  became  part  of 
the  public  land  of  Rome;*  tiieir  former  citizens  had  perished 
in  war,  or  hkd  been  sold  as  slaves,  or  were  living  as  serfs  on  the 
soil  which  they  had  formerly  owned.  Secondly,  there  were  a 
large  nnmber  of  Gommnnities,  thirty-four  in  all,  which  retain^ 
the  fee-simple  of  their  land,  but  were  burthened  with  payment 
of  a  tithe  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce,  according  to 
a  mle  established  by  Hiero  in  the  district  subject  to  Syracuse.f 
l^irdly,  there  were  eight  Commnnities  left  independent,  which 
were,  like  the  Italians,  free  from  all  imposts,  except  certain 
military  services. 

These  states  were  all  left  in  possession  of  what  we  should  call 
Municipal  institutdous  ;  thny  had  the  right  of  self-government  in 
all  local  matters,  with  popular  assembhes  and  connciU,  sacfa  as 
were  common  in  Greek  commnnities.  But  all  were  enbiect  to 
the  authority  of  a  governor,  sent  from  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
Pnetor,  whose  buBiness  it  was  to  adjudicate  in  all  matters  where 
the  inierests  of  Rome  or  of  Roman  citizens  were  concerned,  and, 
above  all,  to  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  imposts. 
In  Sicily,  which  in  those  days  was  a  well -cultivated  and  produc- 
tive country,  this  department  was  so  important,  that  the  Pmtor 
was  assisted  by  two  Questors,  one  stationed  at  Syracuse,  the 
other  at  Lilybtenm. 

§  4.  This  brief  statement  will  show  the  principles  of  Roman 
Provincial  government,  Commnnities  which,  during  the  "Waf 
of  Conquest,  had  joined  the  invaders  at  once  or  at  a  critical  point 
in  the  war,  were  left  tree  from  all  ordinary  and  annual  imposts. 
Cities  that  were  taken  by  force  became,  with  their  territory,  the 
absolute  propertT  of  Rome.  Between  these  extremes  there  was 
a  targe  class,  which  retained  full  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
cc»nplete  local  independence,  but  were  subject  to  the  payment 
of  yearly  imposts  to  the  imperial  treasury,  which  were  levied  on 
the  produce  of  their  land.  All  alike  were  obliged  to  contribute 
towvds  the  expenses  of  the  Praetor's  court  and  government 

In  the  formation  of  the  numerous  Provinces  which  were  con- 
quered in  the  next  eighty  years,  the  same  principles  were  fol- 
lowed. Bat  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  greater  nniformity 
in  the  condition  d  die  various  communities.  In  many  of  the 
Provinces  there  seem  to  have  been  no  lai^  portions  of  public 
land,  as  in  Sicily :   while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  States  both 

•  Tbccefcrs  ealkd  (Mtala  Omtaria. 

f  Of  thMB,  thrsa  w«te  sUied  ddee,  Civitata  JMsrote,  Hesssna,  lanro- 
nnoimn,  Netum, ;  fire  were  free  without  mj  spedal  tnatj  of  sllianot^ 
OMIolM  Libera  H  Amnwio,  Geoturipa,  Akw,  Segrata,  Panormn^  E>]<(7n. 
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in  independence  and  alliance  seem  also  to  have  been  leea  nnme- 
rooB.  In  a  veneral  way,  the  adminiiitratioD  of  each  FroTince 
mnch  resembted  diat  of  Italy  itsel£  The  Preiectnres,  Mnnicipia, 
and  allied  States  of  Italy  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  three 
conditiona  of  Provincial  Commnnitiee  above  noticed ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  administration  was,  Kenerally,  internal  independence 
nnder  the  conteol  of  the  central  govenunent  of  the  Senate.  In 
It^,  the  Senate  acted  thronsfa  ^e  Gonsnls  or  Fretor  retident 
at  Borne ;  in  the  Frovincea,  tnrongh  ihe  Pretota  w  FToconaola 
depnled  to  conduct  the  government  there. 

g  6.  There  were,  however,  some  important  particulars,  in  which 
the  constitution  of  Italy  differed  &om  the  constitution  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. In  the  Provinces,  as  we  have  said,  the  free  and  allied 
Commnnitiu  formed  the  exceptions.  Nor  was  it,  till  long  after 
the  present  time,  the  practice  to  found  Colonies  out  of  Italy. 

Bnt  there  was  one  yet  more  unportant  distinction.  It  was  a 
general  rule  that  all  Italian  land  was  tax-free ;  and  that  all  Pro- 
vincial land,  except  snch  as  was  specified  in  treaties  or  in  Decrees 
of  the  Senate,  was  subject  to  tax.  This  rule  was  so  absolute,  that 
the  exemption  of  land  from  taxation  was  known  by  the  technical 
name  of  Jus  Italicnm  or  the  Right  of  Italy. 

This  last  distinction  implies  that  the  Imperial  revenues  were 
raised  chiefly  &om  the  Provinces.  In  the  course  of  little  more 
than  thirty  years  from  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  Uiis  was 
actually  the  case.  "We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  brief 
acconnt  of  the  different  sources  from  which  the  revenues  of  Rome 
were  raised. 

§  6.  The  Imperial  Treasury  of  Rome  was  in  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Saturn,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Forum  beneath  the  Capitol, 
of  which  three  stately  columns  still  remain  to  attest  the  magni- 
ficence with  which  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Severus. 
Here  the  two  Quaetors  of  the  city  deposited  all  the  moneys  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  State.  No  disbursements  could  be  made 
without  an  order  from  an  officer  duly  authorised  by  the  Senate. 
For  the  mon^s  received,  the  QuKstors  also  had  to  acconnt  to 
the  Senate.  The  sources  of  receipt  wero  two-fold,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary. 

§  7.  l^e  Ordinary  Revenues  consisted  of  the  proceeds  and  rent 
of  public  property,  custom-duties,  tolls,  and  the  like,  and  the  tax 
levied  on  Provincial  lands. 

llie  property  of  the  State  was,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  very 
large.  Mach  of  the  public  land,  however,  had  been  distributed 
to  colonies,  and  the  rent  received  for  the  rest  seems  to  have  been 
small.  Yet  the  quantity  of  undistributed  land  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  was  so  great,  that  it  must  have  yielded  a  considerable  re- 
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Tenne.  Besides  tliu,  the  fisheries,  with  sll  mines  and  quarries, 
were  considered  public  property.  Even  the  m&mi&ctnre  of  Mdt 
WM  a  State  monopoly  from  the  Censorsliip  of  M.  Livius,  who 
thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Salinator,  or  the  Bait-maker.  It  ii 
fiiir  to  state,  however,  that  this  monopoly  was  intended  to  keep 
salt  at  a  lower  price  than  it  could  he  mann&ctnred  by  private 
enterprise,  and  therefore,  tliongh  it  mieht  be  a  mis^ke,  the 
Senate  is  not  properly  chai^eable  with  t£e  odinm  of  raising  re- 
venne  from  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  as  was  the  practice 
ID  Prance  before  the  Revolution,  and  aa  has  remained  the  practice 
in  India  to  the  present  day. 

Besides  these  rents  and  monopolies,  costom-daties  were  levied 
on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  both  exports  and  imports,  and  tolls 
were  demanded  for  passengers  and  goods  carried  by  canals  or 
across  bridges  and  ferries.* 

There  was  also  an  ad  valorem  daty  of  five  per  cent  imposed  on 
the  manumission  of  slaves.  This  was  not  carried  to  the  account 
of  the  year,  but  laid  by  as  a  reserve-fund,  not  to  be  used  except  in 
great  emergencies. 

The  revenoe  derived  trora  the  Provincial  Laud-tax  was  only 
beginning  to  be  productive,  bnt  in  a  few  years  it  fonned  the  cbi^ 
income  of  the  Republic. 

g  8.  It  appears  that  for  tbe  Civil  government  of  the  Republic 
the  Ordinary  Revenues  were  found  sufficient.  The  current  ex- 
penses, indeed,  were  small.  I^e  Italian  and  Provincial  Commo- 
nities  defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  own  administration.  Rome 
herself  as  we  have  said,  claimed  the  services  of  her  statesmen  and 
administrators  without  paying  them  any  public  salaries. 

In  time  of  war,  however,  the  Oidinary  Revenues  failed,  and  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  each  year's  campaign  an  Extraordinary  Tax 
was  levied  as  required,  l^is  was  uie  Tributum  or  Property- 
tax.  Its  mode  of' assessment  marks  its 'dose  association  with 
war-ezpensee.  Wo  have  seen  above  that  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  Centuriate  Assembly  was  military.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  Census  or  Roister  of  all  citixena, 
arranged  according  to  their  age  and  property.  It  was  made  out 
by  the  Censors  at  intervals  of  five  years,  and  served  during  the 
sacceeding  period  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  necessities  of 
each  year  determined  the  amount  to  be  levied.  It  was  nsually 
one  in  a  thousand,  or  one-tenth  per  centf    Hie  Senate  had  the 

*  These  dues  (jwrforio,  as  the?  were  ralM)  were  extended  to  esdi  Pro- 
vlnoB  u  it  was  Ibnnad,  and  wsre  sboUsbed  in  Italy  in  the  year  SO  B.a 

t  This  WIS  the  tin^pUec  IrAiitum.  The  word  Iriiudini  was  used  becauM 
this  war-tax  waa  ooUected  in  eadi  Ir&e,  aocordine  to  the  usesanent  of  the 
Oenaoia     Tbe  tribe-fAoera  who  ooUected  ft  were  One  JHbtm  AerariL 
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power  of  calling  for  this  payment.  It  waa  tbia  "  power  of  th« 
parse"  which,  m  thne  of  war,  enahled  them  to  pla;  bo  great  » 

irt     No  people  can  control  its  government  effe^ually,  anleu  it 

IS  the  right  of  taxing  itaelf. 

g  9.  In  the  Second  Panic  War  this  tax  was  qnite  inaaffident  to 
meet  the  expenses.  Once  it  was  doubled.*  But  at  lengtb  it 
became  necessary  to  call  on  wealthy  individoals  to  fhrniiS  lea- 
men,  and  to  advance  money  by  way  of  loan ;  and  contracts  were 
formed  with  commercial  companies  to  fiintish  stores  and  clothing 
for  the  army,  in  return  for  which  they  received  orders  on  the 
Treasniy  payable  at  some  future  time.f  The  obligationa  thoa 
contracted  were  not  left  aa  a  national  debt ;  though  the  Hanni- 
balic  War  was  so  entirely  a  stru^le  for  existence,  that  it  might 
well  have  justified  the  Senate  in  laying  part  of  the  load  upon 
poeterity  by  the  expedient  which  has  been  so  much  abased  in 
modern  times.  Bat  probably  thia  expedient  was  not  thought 
o£  Those  who  made  advances  to  the  State  without  pros[^ 
of  immediate  payment,  did  so  on  speculation.  If  Rome  pre- 
Tuled,  they  were  sore  not  to  lose.  If  she  fell,  the  practice  of 
ancient  war&re  made  it  certain  that  diey  would  lose  all  they 
had.  He  advancement  of  money  or  goods,  therefore,  was  rather 
an  acta  of  prudent  policy,  than  of  extraordinary  patriotism. 
The  first  and  chief  contnbutoTs  were  the  Senators,  who  had 
much  to  lose  and  all  to  g>un.  No  doubt,  those  who  gave  freely 
and  without  interest  deserved  well  of  their  country.  Bat,  in 
serving  the  State  they  also  served  themselves.  The  whole  con- 
cerns of  the  State,  formed  a  great  joint-stock  company :  every 
man  had  an  interest  in  snccess  and  failare.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  fitet  instalment  of  repayment  was  made  in  tiie  year 
204  B.C.,  immediately  after  the  sobmisiion  of  Carthage;  the 
second  and  third  at  succeaaive  intervals  of  four  yeata-t 

§  10.  But  here  it  must  be  observed  that  the  war-tax  itself  in 
some  degree  resembled  a  compulsory  loan.  It  was  a  forced  con- 
tribution to  the  necessities  of  the  State ;  bat  it  wu  repaid,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  on  the  successful  completion  of  Ute  war.  The 
soldiers  who  survived  battles  won  or  towns  captured,  seldom 
biled  to  gain  a  large  share  of  booty.  The  neater  portiOD,  how- 
ever, was  sold,  and  the  money  received  paid  into  toe  Treasury, 
while  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  in  whole  or  in  part  charged 
npon  the  conquered  people.  Prom  these  funds  which  may  be 
considered  as  another  aonrce  of  extraordinary  revenue,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  practice  to  repay  the  sums  raised  by  way  of 
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pTopeHy-tax  daring  the  war.*  At  length,  in  the  yettr  167  b.c^ 
■we  Bhall  find  th&t  the  payments  exacted  from  the  FrovincialB 
became  bo  large  that  the  Senate  waa  enabled  to  dii^enae  vitb 
extraordinary  taxee  altogether;  and  thus  the  ordinary  revenDee 
mdSced  for  the  expenses  of  all  future  wars,  as  well  as  for  the  civil 
adminiBtration. 

§  11.  When  it  is  aaid  that  the  Italian  allies  were  free  from 
lAnd-tai,  it  most  not  be  snppoeed  that  they  escaped  all  taxation. 
Roman  land  was  free  from  direct  taxation  except  when  the  Tri- 
butnm  or  war-tax  was  levied.  So,  also,  the  allied  Communities 
of  Italy,  the  Hnnictpja  and  Colonies,  were  free  from  all  direct 
horthens,  except  in  time  of  war.  Then  each  Commnnity  was 
re<]aired,  according  to  a  scale  famished  by  its  own  Censor,  to 
supply  coDtingenta  of  soldiery  to  the  Roman  anny,  snch  contin- 
gents bearing  a  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  l^ons  levied  by 
tbo  Romans  themselves  in  any  given  year.  The  Italian  soldiery 
were  fed  by  Rome ;  bat  their  equipments  and  pay  were  provided 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  States :  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that 
every  Italian  Community  was  indirectly  subject  to  a  war-tax. 
But  though  these  Communities  suffered  the  barthens  of  war  like 
Rome,  they  did  not  like  Rome  profit  by  war.  The  Roman  Trea- 
sury repaid  taxes  raised  for  the  conduct  of  war.  Bat  auch  re- 
Kyment  was  confined  to  Romans.  TTie  soldiers  of  the  Latin  and 
ilian  towns  might  obtain  their  diare  of  booty ;  but  their  citi- 
lena  at  home  had  no  hope  of  repayment.  Moneys  paid  into  the 
Roman  Treasniy  were  applicable  to  Roman  purposes  only.  Hie 
Italians,  though  they  ahued  the  danger  and  toe  expense,  were 
not  allowed  to  share  the  profit.  Here  was  a  fertile  field  for  dis- 
content, which  afrerwards  bore  btal  fruits. 

In  the  HannibaUc  War  Italians,  as  well  as  Romans,  were 
fitting  for  house  and  home;  and  if,  in  the  last  yean,  the 
genius  of  Scipio  enriched  the  Treasury  by  concjuest,  the  Italians 
were  too  thankful  for  deliverance  from  the  invader  to  think 
of  claiming  eqnality  with  Rome.  But  in  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, when  their  citizens  were  carried  beyond  seas  and  detained 
for  years  &r  from  home,  when  their  blood  and  treasure,  poured 
out  as  profusely  as  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Roman  citinns, 
only  served  to  bring  glory  and  profit  to  Rome,  it  is  less  won- 
deinil  that  disaS'ection  should  have  arisen,  than  that  it  should 
have  been  delayed  so  long.  It  was  more  than  a  centary  frvm 
the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War  before  the  Italians  in  arms 

*  SajB  Livy  (xxxix.  1)  "  A  decree  was  made  that  fhun  the  moneje  paid 
into  the  Treasury  after  the  triumph  (of  1B7  B.a),  repaTDient  should  be  made 
of  that  portion  of  the  soldiers'  pay  contributed  by  One  people  which  bad  not 
l>een  repaid  already." 
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demanded  to  be  placed  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  the  cituens  of 

§  1 2.  In  the  Provincea,  on  the  otlier  hand,  little  military  service 
was  required;  but  direct  imposts  wore  levied  instead. 

This  system  was  itself  galling  and  onerous.  It  was  as  if  Eng- 
land were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  administration  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  upon  her  Indian  Empire.  But  the 
system  was  made  much  worse  by  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  were 
collected.  This  was  done  by  contract  Every  five  years  Uie  taxei 
of  the  Provinces  were  put  up  to  public  auction ;  and  that  company 
of  contractors  which  outbade  the  rest  would  receive  the  contract. 
The  Farmers  of  the  Tales,  therefore,  offered  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  the  right  of  collecting  the  tues 
and  imposts  of  Sicily,  gave  security  for  payment,  and  then  made 
what  profit  they  could  out  of  the  taxes  collected.  The  members 
of  these  companies  were  called  Publican!,  and  the  Farmers-general, 
or  cbie&  of  the  companies,  bore  the  name  of  Mancipee.  It 
is  manifest  that  this  system  offered  a  premium  on  extortion  ;  for 
the  more  the  tax-collectors  could  wring  from  the  Provincials,  the 
more  they  would  have  for  themselves.  The  extortions  incident 
to  this  system  form  a  principal  topic  in  the  Provincial  history  of 

J  13.  If  the  Roman  Governors  had  done  their  duty,  it  is  pro- 
le that  the  extortions  of  the  Tax-gatherers  might  have  been 
prevented,  or  limited  within  a  narrow  circle.  The  system  of  Pro- 
vincial governments,  as  above  stated,  soimds  fair.  Local  indepen- 
dence, subject  to  the  general  control  of  a  central  authority,  is  the 
ideal  of  government.  But^  unfortunately,  the  fairness  of  the  sys- 
tem was  more  in  the  sonnd  than  the  reality.  The  Proconsuls  and 
Pnetors  exercised  an  authority  virtually  despotic.  They  were  Sena- 
tors, and  were  responsible  to  the  Senate  alone.  It  may  too  surely 
be  anticipated  what  degree  of  severity  a  close  corporation,  like  the 
Senate,  would  exercise  towards  its  own  members  in  times  when 
communication  with  the  Provinces  was  uncertain  and  difficult, 
when  no  one  cared  for  the  &te  of  foreigners,  when  there  was  no 
press  to  give  tongue  to  public  opinion,  and,  indeed,  no  force  of 
pablic  opinion  at  Su.  Yery  soon,  the  Senatorial  Proconsuls  found 
it  their  interests  to  support  the  tax-gatherers  in  their  extortions, 
on  condition  of  sharing  in  the  plunder ;  and  one  par^  played  into 
the  hand  of  the  other.  Thus,  the  Provincial  government  of  the 
Republic  became  in  practice  an  organised  system  of  oppression, 
calculated  to  enrich  fortunate  Senators,  and  to  provide  tnem  with 
the  means  of  buying  the  suffrages  of  the  people  or  of  dischai^ng 
the  debts  incnrred  in  baying  them.  The  name  of  Proconsul  be- 
came identified  with  tyranny  and  greed. 
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g  1.  The  Third  Century  befbre  Christ  the  Q<ddeD  Age  of  Rome.  %  3.  The 
Towns  diiefly  pet^led  bf  the  Noblea  and  their  dependents:  §  3.  the 
Country  bj  the  Temnoi ;  their  condition  in  theae  time*,  g  4.  Excess  oT 
populatkin  leliered  hj  Home  Coloniee.  g  E.  Increase  In  tlie  namber  of 
Slaves  by  ooaquest;  tlieir  social  condition.  §  6.  Common  practice  of 
setting  Slaves  free.  §  1.  Gondittoo  of  the  Freedmen :  Rustic  sod  Civic 
Tribes,  g  S.  FuuQ;  life  of  Romans:  Usnisge:  paternal  aathori^.  §  S. 
Religion:  its  influence  on  morality.  %  10.  Supentitioas  practices,  g  11. 
No  faith  or  huounity  towards  Foreigners,  g  13.  The  Langusge  of 
Rome  quite  fbrmed  after  First  Punic  War;  versification.  §  13.  NativB 
Uteratore  of  Rome  HeUeniied  hj  the  conquest  of  Uagna  Grnda.  g  14 
IL  Livus  Andronicus  the  ftnt  HelleniiiDg^  writer,  g  16.  Cn.  Nevius: 
his  oppositioo  to  Hellenism,  g  IS.  Q.  Ennios  secnree  the  ascendency  of 
HcUeiiidi^;  Literataie.  g  11.  Prom  Writers,  g  IS.  Early  specimens  of 
Romeo  Art:  due  to  the  GriECO-Elniscan  artists,  g  19.  Purs  Greek  Art 
introdnoed  after  conquest  of  Magna  Gnecia.  %  30.  Slow  progrcM  in  the 
mediaiilcal  Arts.     §  31.  Bndeneaa  of  honsea.  agrioaltura^  Ac.     §  31. 
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Aiohitecton:  gwtnow  of  Ibe  Bomana  m  engiiiecn  Bull  tniildMB.  §  23, 
Use  of  Uie  Arch,  g  24.  Attentioii  to  tatatorj  rules  at  Borne,  g  2S. 
Timnela.     §  3S,  Conclnaioii  with  napect  to  Bomaa  Character. 

§1.  Tbk  age  of  wbich  we  have  been  treating,  from  the  Sunnite 
War  to  the  cloee  of  the  Punic  Wan,  iraa  always  coiuidered  bj  the 
Romans,  and  is  still  considered  by  their  admirers,  to  have  been 
the  golden  age  of  the  Republic  Tliere  ia  a  tendency  in  everv 
nation  to  look  baclc  with  fond  regret  to  die  **  good  old  times. 
Frenchmen,  after  all  their  reTolutions,  still  love  the  nllantry 
and  popular  sympathies  of-  their  Fourth  Henry;  and  English- 
men, perhi^  with  better  reason,  are  still  proud  of  the  age  of 
"  good  Queen  Bees."  Modem  historians  have  laboured  to  dispel 
illnsiona,  by  holding  up  a  dark  picture  of  the  social  condition  of 
such  times,  and  by  contrasting  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
we  enjoy  with  the  rudeness  and  filth  in  wbich  former  generations 
were  content  to  live.  Reasonings  of  diie  kind  are  more  appli- 
cable to  people  dwelling  in  a  climate  Uke  our  own  than  to  uom 
who  live  under  the  sky  of  Italy.  In  Italy,  so  great  a  part  of 
life  is  spent  in  the  open  air,  that  many  of  our  comforts  or 
necessaries  are  to  her  people  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  many  countries  and  ages  which  we  call  uncivilised,  there  is 
found  a  genuine  simplicity  of  tbonght  and  manners,  which 
give  them  some  unqucBtionable  advantages.  This  simplicity, 
which  Horace,  no  depreciator  of  cultivated  life,  found  and  loved 
in  his  Sabine  valley,  when  Rome  was  in  the  depth  of  corruption, 
still  lingers  in  retired  parts  of  Italy,  and  was  ^  that  time  to  be 
found  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  A  people  which  handed 
down  the  legends  of  Cincinnati^,  Curius,  Fabricios,  R^ulus,  can 
hardly  not  nave  practised  the  thrift  and  honesty  which  they 
admired.  The  characters  are  no  doabt  idealised ;  but  they  may 
be  taken  as  types  of  their  times.  In  the  Roman  count^  dis- 
tricts, and  still  more  in  the  Apennine  valleys,  the  habits  of  life 
were  no  doubt  simple,  honest,  and  perhaps  rude,  of  Sabine  rather 
tbao  of  Hellenic  character,  the  life  of  countrymen  rather  than  of 
dwellers  in  the  town 

§  2.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Italians,  like  the  Qreeks^ 
must  be  regarded  as  members  of  Cities  or  Civic  Communities. 
But  the  walled  towns  which  were  the  centres  of  each  com- 
munity were  mostly  the  residence  of  the  chief  men  and  their 
dependents  and  slaves,  while  the  mass  of  the  free  citizens  were 
dispersed  over  the  adjoining  coontty  district,  dwelling  on  their 
own  fitrms,  and  resorting  to  the  town  only  to  bring  their  produce 
to  market  or  to  take  their  part  in  the  political  business  transacted 
at  the  general  assemblies.    Such  was  the  case  at  Rome  in  early 
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times.  The  great  patrician  lords  with  their  ftmilies  dwelt  in 
strong  houses  or  castles  on  the  Oapitoline,  Palatine,  and  Quirinal 
Hills,  while  their  clients  thronged  the  lower  parts  adjacent  As 
the  Plebeians  increased  in  w^th  and  power,  their  great  men 
established  themselves  at  first  npon  the  Cteli&n  and  Aventine, 
and  afterwards  indiscriminately  on  all  the  Hills.  We  m&y  judge 
of  the  importance  attached  to  these  castle-like  mansions  by  me 
fact,  that  when  a  man  became  too  powerful  or  incnrred  the 
suspicion  of  the  ruling  party,  one  chief  part  of  hia  punishment 
was  that  his  hoose  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  Such 
was  the  sentence  laid  npon  the  popular  leaders  Sp.  Mtelius  and 
U.  ManliuB  b^  the  aristocratic  iVibunals.  And  this  was  the 
reason  which  induced  Valerius  Pnblicola  to  avert  jealoosy  by 
shifting  the  situation  of  his  new  house  from  the  Velian  ridge  to 
tower  ground.  Suspicion  prevailed  on  both  sides.  The  Fa* 
tricians  could  not  brook  to  see  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  popular 
leaders;  the  Plebeians  dreaded  the  Patrician  mansions  as  the 
strongholds  of  oppression,  and  the  prisons  of  unhappy  debtors. 

§  3.  In  the  country  districts  of  Rome  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  still  in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors,  who  tilled  their 
own  lands  by  the  aid  of  their  sons  and  sons-in-law.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  dimensions  of  these  Plebeian  holdings  were 
incredibly  small, — an  allotment  being  computed  at  not  more  than 
2  ^u^ra  (abont  If  acres).  Even  with  very  fertile  soil  and  unre- 
mitting labour,  such  a  piece  of  land  could  barely  muutain  a 
fiuuily.  But  to  eke  out  the  produce  of  their  tilled  lauds,  every 
free  citizen  had  a  ri^t  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  cattle  on  the 
common  pastures  at  the  expense  of  a  small  payment  to  the 
State;  and  in  this  way  even  a  lai^  family  might  live  in  rude 
abundance.  In  no  long  time,  however,  the  plebeian  allotments 
were  increased  to  7  jugera  (about  4}  acres)  ;  and  this  increase  of 
tilled  lands  indicates  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  habits 
and  comforts  of  the  peoplc,^-an  improvement  attributed,  as  all 
benefits  conferred  on  the  Plebeians  in  early  times  were  attributed, 
to  King  SorviuB.  And  this  long  remained  the  normal  size  of  the 
small  properties  then  so.  common  in  the  Roman  district.* 

Aa  long  as  the  border  wars  with  the  .^quiana  and  Yolscians 
lasted,  till^e  must  have  been  constantly  interrupted.  The  yeo- 
manry of  the  Roman  district  must  have  been  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  English  and  Scottish  borderers  a  century  ago ; 
their  hands  must  have  been  aa  well  nsed  to  the  swonl  and 
spear  as  to  the  spade  or  hoe.  And  even  when  war  was  re- 
moved to  a  distance  from  Rome,  the  farmer  and  his  sons  must 

•  See  Chapt.  xiv.  g  S. 
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hsTe  been  often  tnmiaoDed  from  their  field  laboan  to  seire  in  the 
militis  called  oat  for  seirice  in  the  year.  Yet  the  iDconvenieDce 
cannot  hare  been  great.  The  allotments  were  still  small:  the 
severe  labours  of  digging  or  ploughing  were  over  before  the 
year's  campaign  opened :  and  the  lighter  toils  of  hoeing  and 
weeding,  and  even  of  reaping,  conld  be  performed,  by  the  stordy 
wife  and  boys  whom  the  soldier  left  behind ;  or,  if  the  sons  were 
-  ripening  to  manhood,  one  of  th«an  would  take  the  place  of  the 
good  man  in  the  It^ons.  The  cattle  on  the  pnblic  paatores 
only  needed  a  boy  to  drive  them  atietd  and  bring  them  home. 
In  the  times  that  followed  the  Samnite  Ware,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Romans  and  Italians  generally  enjoyed  a  condition  of 
great  material  prornierity.  The  farm  and  public  pasture  pro- 
dnced  all  that  the  umily  required, — not  only  food,  but  flax  and 
wool,  which  the  matron  and  ner  daughters  dressed  and  spun  and 
wove,  wood  and  stone  for  building  and  farm  implements,  every- 
thing except  metals  and  salt,  which  were  (as  we  have  seen)  state 
monopolies. 

§  i.  Bat  a  golden  age  generally  comes  to  an  end  with  increase 
of  population.  Mouths  to  be  fed  multiply ;  the  yeomen  sell 
their  little  farms  and  emigrate,  or  become  satisfied' with  a  lower 
scale  of  living  as  hired  labonters.  The  Swiss  have  loiw  poured  a 
tide  of  emigrants  into  various  parts  of  the  world,  ^e  French 
are  beginning  to  feel  tiie  evil  of  excessive  division  of  land.  Bot 
the  Romans  had  a  remedy  for  these  evils  in  a  home  colonisation. 
The  immense  auantity  of  public  land  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
with  the  neceasity  of  secnnng  newly-conquered  districts  of  Italy, 
led  to  the  foundation  of  numerous  Colonies  between  the  Samnite 
and  Funic  Wars,  and  extended  the  means  of  material  wellbeing  to 
every  one  who  was  willing  and  able  to  work ;  and  this  not  only 
for  Romans,  but  for  Li^nB  and  others  who  were  invited  to 
become  citizens  of  the  colony. 

§  S.  I^  however,  the  superfluons  sons  of  families  settied  on 
lands  in  Samnium,  or  Apulia,  or  Cisalpine  Qanl,  others  must  have 
lost  these  lands;  and  the  question  naturally  occnrs, — What  had 
become  of  these  people )  This  question  brings  us  to  the  woiM 
point  in  ancient  society, — that  is.  Slavery. 

It  was  the  practice  of  ancient  nations  to  regard  all  conquered 
persons  as  completely  in  the  light  of  booty  as  cattle  or  lifeless 
goods.  If  indeed  the  enemy  surrendered  without  a  blow,  they 
became  subjects.  But  those  who  were  taken  after  a  struggle 
were  for  the  most  part  sold  into  slavery.  Barbarians  were  con- 
sidered even  by  philosophers  as  only  created  to  be  slaves  to 
civilised  people. 

Id  early  times  this  evil  was  small.     Nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
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that  the  Btnallproprieton  could  afford  eitlier  to  bay  or  to  main- 
tain elavea.  They  were  acquired  by  the  rich  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  who  held  large  tracts  of  public  land,  or  who'  had 
acquired  large  estates  of  their  own.  Before  the  Decemvirate, 
their  debtors  were  their  slaves.  Bat  this  custom  had  been  long 
abolished,  and  it  was  conquest  which  supplied  slaves  to  the  rich. 
Afler  ^le  conqnest  of  Samnium,  36,000  ^rsons  are  said  to  have 
been  sold.  After  the  reduction  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Sicily,  still 
larger  numbers  were  brought  to  the  hammer.  These  were  the 
wretches  on  whose  lands  the  poorer  sort  of  Eoman  citizens 
settled.  The  slaves  may  generally  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Urban  or  City  Slaves,  and  those  of  the  Country. 
They  had  no  civil  rights;  they  could  not  contract  legal  marriage; 
they  had  no  power  over  their  own  children ;  they  could  hold  no  pro- 

Eerty  in  their  own  name  ;  their  very  savings  were  not  their  own, 
ut  held  by  consent  of  their  master;*  all  lavr  proceedings  ran  in 
the  name  of  their  masters.  For  crimes  committed,  mey  were 
tried  by  the  public  coun«;  and  the  masters  were  held  liable  for 
the  dainty  done,  bat  only  to  the  extent  of  the  slave's  value. 
To  kill,  maim,  or  maltreat  a  slave,  was  considered  as  damaee  to 
his  master,  and  could  only  be  treated  as  such.  No  pain  or 
Buffering  inflicted  on  a  slave  was  punishable,  unless  loss  had 
thereby  accrued  to  the  owner. 

But  human  nature  is  too  strong  always  to  fulfil  conditions  so 
cruel  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  slaves  of  the  household  were 
often  treated  with  kindness ;  often  they  became  the  confidential 
advisers  of  their  masters.  The  steward  or  bailiff  of  a  rich  man's 
estate,  his  Villieut,  was  a  person  of  considerable  power.  Still 
the  mass  of  the  slaves,  especially  the  ^ricultural  slaves,  were 
treated  as  mere  cattle.  Some  poor  drudges  were  the  slaves  of 
other  slaves,  such  ownership-  being  allowed  by  the  masters. 
Cato  recommends  to  sell  off  old  and  infirm  slaves,  so  as  to  save 
the  expense  of  keeping  live  lumber.  Englishmen  feel  a  pang 
at  seeing  a  fine  horse  con^^ned  in  hb  old  age  to  the  dnvers 
of  public  carriages;  but  Romans  wasted  no  such  sympathy 
on  slaves  who  liad  spent  their  lives  and  strength  m  culti- 
vating their  lauds.  Notwithstandiog  the  better  treatment  of 
the  honse-slaves,  the  hiunane  Cicero  reproached  himself  with 
feeling  too  much  sorrow  for  one  who  lutd  been  for  years  his 
tried  and  faithfiil  servant.  It  was  tn  the  next  ha]f-«entary, 
however,  that  slaves  increased  so  much  in  Italy  as  to  produce 
great  effect  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  At  present 
uie  evil  was  only  in  its  beginning. 

*  PaailiitTn  (!.  e.  pecxniokun)  wuihetiuiieofeuchBaviiiga 
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8  6.  Here  it  mart  be  remarked  that,  io  the  times  of  the  B«- 
poblic,  the  practice  of  giving  liberty  to  slaves  was  very  common. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  Romftos  mwle  the  disoorery  that  slave- 
tabonr  is  less  profitable  than  the  labonr  of  free  men  working  for 
wages,  it  is  certain  that  Preedmen  became  so  nomerons  that 
restrictioaa  were  placed  upon  manominion  by  law.  The  pros- 
pect of  freedom  aa  a  reward  for  good  conduct  mtut  have  done 
mnch  to  prevent  Roman  bondsmen  from  sinking  into  that  state 
of  animal  contentment  and  listless  indifference  which  narks  the 
n^ro  slaves  of  onr  own  times. 

§  7.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  close  of  the  Bamnite  Wars, 
the  proad  Patrician,  App.  Claudios,  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
forming  ont  of  the  Freeomen  a  political  body  devoted  to  himself* 
and  that  his  scheme  was  fmsbsted  by  the  succeeding  Censors, 
Fabins  and  Decios,  who  threw  them  into  the  Four  City  Tribes, 
■0  that  after  the  Tribes  hod  reached  their  highest  number  of 
Hiirty-five  (in  241  b.o.),  the  votes  of  the  Freedmen  only  availed 
in  the  proportion  of  fonr  to  thir^-one. 

These  Freedmen,  however,  filled  no  mean  space  in  Roman 
aociefy.  Among  tbem  were  to  be  fonnd  able  and  wdl-edacated 
men,  who  had  held  a  high  station  in  their  native  coontry,  and 
often  obtained  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  masters. 
Freedmen  exercised  most  branches  of  retail  trade,  and  formed 
the  shopkeepers  and  petty  traders  and  artisans  of  Rome :  for 
Roman  citizens,  however  poor,  could  in  early  times  condescend 
to  no  business  except  that  of  agriculture.  Rich  men  carried  on 
trades  by  means  of  their  slaves  and  IVeedmen;  in  later  times 
Freedmen  often  worked  as  artists  under  some  Patrician  roo^  and 
many  of  the  early  poets  were  Freedmen. 

Here  then  we  trace  the  b^inning  of  a  great  distinction,  that 
afterwards  was  more  strongly  marked,  between  the  popolation 
of  the  city  and  the  population  of  the  country, — between  the 
Rnstic  and  the  Civic  Tribes. 

§  e.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  a  patriarchal  rale  prevailed 
in  the  family.  In  early  ages  the  remal  of  the  Patricians  to 
recognise  any  right  of  legal  marriage  between  themselves  and  tiie 
Plebeians  mast  have  freqnentiy  led  to  illicit  connexions.  But 
this  unnatural  severance  between  the  Orders  was  the  first  to  give 
way;  and  after  the  Cannleian  Law,  the  simple  marriage-rite  of 
the  Plebeians  was  held  equally  binding  upon  all  as  the  more 
solemn  vows  of  the  Patrician  form.f     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 

•  Cbspt  xziv.  §  6-ie. 

f  IT  two  Plebeians  lived  together  for  a  jear,  this  was  enough  to  tmistitate 
lutrioioniucD.  Bat  the  union  of  Fatridaos  reqnlrsd  certaLn  religiouB  rite% 
callad  CntGwrea^ 
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that  Sp.  Oarvilios  vu  the  firat  person  who  pat  away  his  wife, 
and  that  the  firat  example  of  divorce  occura  as  late  as  the  year 
231  B.C.  This  obeervance  of  marri^e  as  a  sacred  bood  is  striking. 
From  it  was  derived  the  pure  and  lofty  character  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Matron.  At  Rome  it  was  not  by  clever  and  fascinating 
courtesans,  such  as  Aspasia  and  Hials,  bat  by  wives  and  mothers, 
such  OS  Lucretia  and  Volumnia  of  the  l^^euda,  such  as  Cornelia 
the  moHier  of  the  Graccht  in  actnal  history,  that  noble  wishes 
and  heroic  thousfate  were  inspired  into  the  hearts  of  the  men. 
The  (hastily  and  frugality  of  the  women  found  an  answer  in  the 
temperance  and  selMevotion  of  the  men.  This  is  the  more 
lenurkable,  since  by  the  Roman  law  married  women  bad  no 
personal  rights :  they  were  subject  to  their  husbands  as  absolutely 
,    as  if  they  had  been  slaves. 

The  same  patriarchal  power  belonged  to  the  father  over  his 
children,  unless  he  thought  fit  to  emancipato  them,  a  process 
which  was  conducted  with  the  same  forms  as  the  manumi&ion 
of  a  slave.  It  was  a  terrible  power;  yet  we  seldom  hear  of  its 
being  abused.  Such  a  ^stem  no  doubt  prevented  all  gentleness 
of  filial  love.  The  old  Itomans  had  but  one  word — piebu — to  ex- 
press the  veneration  due  from  children  to  parents  and  fixim  men 
to  gods.  But  the  sterner  exercise  of  parental  authority,  with  the 
general  purity  of  morals,  preserved  youth  from  that  wild  intena- 
perance,  both  of  action  and  thought,  which  fass  often  injured 
nations.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  admiration  Cicero's 
description  of  the  house  of  old  Appius  the  Censor.  "Blind  and 
old  as  he  was,  he  held  dominion  over  four  strong  sons,  five 
daughters,  and  a  crowd  of  clients.  His  mind  was  always  ready 
strung,  like  a  bow  :  nor  did  he  give  way  to  the  feebleness  of  age. 
He  ruled  his  dependents  with  sovereign  power,  feared  by  nis 
slaves,  respected  by  his  children,  beloved  by  all.  Such,  in  his 
house,  was  the  power  of  ancient  custom  and  ancient  discipline." 
If  this  could  be  said  of  the  house  of  Appiu^  how  much  more 
shall  we  believe  it  of  Fabins  and  Decius,  of  Curius  and  Fabridns  I 

Bnt  if  in  his  own  boose  the  fether  was  sovereign,  the  son 
when  invested  with  the  power  of  the  State  was  not  only  allowed, 
but  expected,  to  act  as  if  there  were  no  relation  between  them. 
All  must  remember  the  stoiy  of  old  Fabius  Canctator,  who 
rode  into  the  camp  of  the  Consul,  his  son,  and  was  ovetjoyed  at 
receiving  a  stem  rebuke  for  his  apparent  want  of  deference  to  the 
representative  of  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 

§  9.  There  can  be  little  doubt  th^  the  simple  morality  of  the 
times,  maintained  by  habitual  deference  to  authority,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  higher  sanction  of  Religion. 

The  Religion  of  Rome  wais  as  the  legends  show,  of  Sabine 
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origin,  mach  of  its  ceremonial,  the  names  of  many  of  its  gods, 
were  EtniBCM) :  and  Hellenic  mytholt^  began,  at  an  early  time, 
to  mingle  ittelf  in  tlie  simple  religions  fiutb  of  the  Sabine 
comitrymen.  Tlie  important  question  in  the  history  of  all  reli- 
gions, is  how  br  they  exert  power  orcr  the  lives  of  their  pro- 
fenors.  That  the  old  fiiith  of  Rrane  was  not  without  such 
power  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak  is  unqaestionable.  The 
simple  Roman  hnsbandmaa  lived  and  died,  like  his  Sabine  ances- 
tors, in  the  fear  of  the  gods;  he  believed  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  universe  higher  snd  better  than  htmself;  that  by 
these  higher  powers  his  life  and  actions  were  watched;  that  to 
these  powers  good  deeds  and  an  honest  life  were  pleasing,  evil 
deeds  and  bad  faith  hateful.  Many  modem  historians  represent 
Roman  Religion  as  but  a  piece  of  statecraft,  devised  to  make  the 
pe<^le  more  easy  to  be  led.  But  the  cases  quoted  prove  the  con- 
traiy.  Fa]>iriuB  Cursor  the  younger  spoke  like  a  rough  hnmonr- 
ist,  but  not  irreverentlyi  when  he  vowed  the  cup  of  honied  wine  to 
Jove.  R^ulus  and  Claudins,  when  they  neglected  the  omens  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  shocked  all  men.  Scipio  won  his  early  pw)- 
nlarity  in  a  great  measure  by  his  religious  fervour.  And  the 
weighty  testimony  of  Polybius,  delivered  with  reference  to  a  later 
and  more  corrupt  age,  proves  the  conclusion.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  you 
lend  a  single  talent  to  a  Greek,  binding  him  by  all  possible  securi- 
tiee,  yet  he  will  break  faith.  But  Roman  magistrates,  accustomed 
to  have  immense  sums  of  money  pass  through  their  hands,  are 
restrained  from  fraud  simply  by  respect  for  Die  sanctity  of  an 
oatb."  If  this  was  tme  in  the  d^s  of  Gato  and  the  younger  Sctpio, 
how  much  more  so  in  those  of  Fabius  and  Africanus,  of  Regnlus, 
Fabricius,  and  Curins  1 

The  Religion  of  Rome  was  wholly  subject  to  the  State.  It 
had  no  clergy  set  apart  and  paid  by  special  funds.  The  Pontiffs, 
Augurs,  and  Flamens,  indeed,  at  this  time  formed  close  corpo- 
rations, which  their  own  vacancies  filled  up,  like  the  fellows 
of  a  college  ;  but  in  later  times  they  were  elected  at  the  Coraitia, 
in  the  same  manner,  though  by  a  different  rule,- as  the  officers  of 

g  10.  No  doubt,  in  Cicero's  time,  educated  persons  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  Roman  ceremonial,  with  ita  omens  and  its 
auguries.  At  ihat  tjme,  formalism  had  taken  the  place  of  reli- 
gion ;  hut,  at  t^at  time,  morality  also  waa  little  respected  at  Rome. 
No  doubt,  also,  the  Religion  of  Rome  lent  countenance  to  gross 
superstition  and  inhuman  practices.  The  ominous  circumstances 
constantly  recorded  by  Livy,  of  oxen  speaking,  of  stones  falling 
like  rain,  show  the  fonner ;  and  for  the  latter,  we  arc  shocked  to 
read  that  two  Greeks  and  two  Gaols,  one  of  each  sex,  were  buried 
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slire  in  the  Fomm  on  two  different  occaaHMu,  becuue  it  was  fore- 
told in  the  Sibvlline  Books  tiial  these  pec^le  should  *t  tome  time 
occnpy  the  soil  of  that  famoos  place ;  and  that  human  sacrificea 
were  occasionally  offered — once  even  in  the  time  of  the  Dictator 
Cnaar — though  they  had  been  abolished  by  a  special  edict  more 
than  a  century  before.  But  these  horrors  may,  as  the  mention 
of  the  Sibylline  Booka  shows,  be  refeired  rather  to  Etruscan 
fonnnlaries  thaa  to  the  old  Sabine  religion  of  Rome.  Nor  ought 
those  to  be  too  forward  in  censuring  the  senseless  modes  adopted 
by  heathen  natiooB,  in  times  of  darkness  and  danger,  to  ascertain 
the  will  or  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  who  remember  what  a 
history  of  superstitious  practices  and  inhuman  cruelties  might 
be  drawn  up  from  the  Annals  of  Christianity  itselt  The  main 
point  is,  and  this  is  indisputable,  that  the  old  Romans  were  in 
lact  more  pure  in  morals,  more  honest,  more  self-denying  than 
tiieir  neif^Dours;  and  we  have  found  a  clearsighted  G^ek  ac- 
counting for  the  difference  by  their  staonger  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  rel^on. 

g  II.  But  while  morality,  good  &ith,  and  self-deuial  prevailed 
amoD^  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  Romans  laid  no  such  re- 
strictions upon  their  dealings  with  other  nations.  This  great 
defect  is  common  to  Borne  with  all  antiquity.  The  calmest  Greek 
philosopher,  Aristotle,  r^rded  barbariana  as  naturally  the  slaves 
of  Greeks.  International  Law  was  unknown,  except  in  certain 
formalities  observed  in  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  and  in 
the  respect  paid  to  the  persons  of  Ambassadors.  This  absence  of 
common  humanity  and  generosity  to  foreigners  appears  in  many 
pages  of  this  History,  in  none  more  strongly  than  in  that  whi<ui 
records  the  treatment  of  the  Samnite  leader  C.  Pontius.  Oieama 
of  better  feeling  appear  in  the  war  with  Pynbus :  the  chlralric 
character  of  the  Km^  awakened  something  of  a  kindred  spirit 
in  the  stem  and  rigid  Romans.  But  nouiing  could  be  more 
ungenerous  than  the  conduct  of  Rome  to  Cvthage,  after  the 
Mercenary  War :  and  still  baser  pieces  of  diplomacy  occur  in  the 
snbseciueat  dealings  of  the  Senate  with  the  Adumus  and  with 
Carthage. 

§  12,  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people. 

Id  ike  period  between  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  the  close  of 
the  First  Funic  War  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans.  The  heterogeneous  compound  of  Pelas- 
gian,  Oscan,  and  Sabine   elements*  had  already  been  moulded 

•  Introduction,  Sect  iL  g  13. 
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into  ft  dear,  nnifonn,  and  neiroos  iiutrament  of  thoti|^t.  The 
oldest  Bpecimen  extant  of  the  I«tin  tongue  is  a  Hyma  ^  the  Fi»- 
trea  Arralea,  a  rural  priesthood,  who  used  to  go  round  the  fields  in 
spring,  praying  the  earth  torield  her  increase.  Its  language  is  as 
different  from  the  Idtin  oi  Horace  as  the  English  of  Wicliffs  Bible 
isfromthatof  Diyden.*  Its  antiquated  forms  reonr  in  Inacriptiona 
and  Laws  down  to  a  lato  period ;  for  the  Romans,  tike  onrselTes, 
did  not  easily  lelinqnish  old  forms.  But  fragmenta  remain,  which 
were  written  between  the  First  and  Second  Punic  Wars;  andtheae, 
if  the  ancient  forms  of  spelling  are  altered,  exhibit  Latin  in  its  com- 
plete form. 

A  change  also  had  taken  place  in  the  rersification.  The  metre 
of  the  ancient  Hymn  jnst  quoted  is  Satunian,  a  kind  of  verse 
which  much  resembled  onr  own  balled-metre,  being  r^^ulated  by 
accent  or  cadence  solely,  witbont  regard  to  the  laws  of  quantity  so 
strictly  observed  by  all  Greek  and  by  later  Latin  writen.|  Bat  at 
the  time  of  the  Panic  Wars  we  find  the  forme  of  Qreek  metrea 
already  established. 

§  13.  The  revolution  here  indicated  is  no  donbt  doe  to  the 
Hellenic  inflnences  which  b^an  to  prevail  at  Rome  after  the 
conqneet  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  If  the  compound  stmctnre 
of  Latin  may  be  compared  to  that  of  our  own  tongue,  its  destiny 
has  been  &r  different  While  English  can  boost  of  a  more  vig- 
orooB  native  hteratare  than  any  language,  except  Greek,  Latin 
is  perhaps  of  all  the  most  destitoto  of  originality.  The  genns 
of  a  rode  literature  existed  in  the  ancient  Lays,  of  which  we  have 
■pokeo  in  onr  leth  chapter.  The  Romans,  also,  from  the  earliest 
timea,  seem  to  have  b^n  fond  of  dramatic  representations.  The 
Atellane  Fables  or  Exodia  of  the  Oscan  tribes  were  a  kind  of 
pantomimic  performance,  which  perh^  stilt  survives  in  the 
Policinello  of  modem  Italy.  They  were  kept  up  to  a  late  time 
even  at  Rome,  and  were  extemporaneous  pieces,  in  which  it  was 
*  Here  it  Is,  with  a  modem  vradon : — 

Eii£e,Du4jiivAteI 

Neve  hidrve,  lUnnsr,     sins  inodirer  fn  ple6res. 

Satiir  (ofere^  Uarsj         limen  sali  ita,  Berber. 

S^unes  iltemef  tnnocApit  cunctoa. 

Ed^  Harmir,  juvftol    Trifimpe,  Triiimpel 

Sot,  Larta,juvaitl 

Jfanlatm,  Xamert,  mtu ineurren  in  Jb/ra. 

Satar  faerie,  Man;  pettBm  (?.oi/idv)  mariitwie,  Macon. 

Eemi'homitKt  (denngodi)  aUeni  mtoaUe  aoiciat. 

Hog,  Maiiaera,  jtmaiol     TWunqiAa,  Triun^hel 
\  ExomplM  or  Uie  lAtin  Satumium  ocoui  beiow  in  g  15.    As  an  FnglJsti 
example,  take  this; 

Cio  fetch  my  awofd  Excalibar,  Go  Bsddle  me  my  steed, 

ITow,  bj  m;  faje,  that  giim  bar6ii    %»n  roe  this  nithnd  deed. 
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not  disgncefal  for  the  noblest  youtlit  to  play  a  part.  The  Pes- 
ceunitie  verBes  were  no  doobt  the  original  of  the  only  hind  of 
literature  which  the  Romans  claim  as  their  own, — that  ia,  the 
Salura  or  Satire,  a  lively  and  canetic  critacism  of  the  foibles  and 
follies  of  the  day.  Cramaljo  exhibitions  are  said  b>  have  been 
first  borrowed  m>ni  the  Etnucans  in  the  year  3$3  B.C.,  when  a 
pestilence  was  roKuig  ftt  Rome ;  bat  at  this  time  the  drama  was 
a  mere  name, — uie  story  beiti^  told  by  means  of  dancing  and 
gesticulation,  with  music,  bat  without  words.  The  Roman  £ama, 
sDch  as  we  know  it,  was  not  so  much  borrowed  or  imitated 
as  translated  from  the  Greek  originals.  It  arose  in  the  period 
of  tranquillity  after  the  First  Pnnic  War,  when  the  Temple 
of  Janns  was  shut  for  a  brief  period.  The  vast  increase  of  terrt- 
tory  and  wealth  which  the  Romans  had  lately  won  was  of  itself 
sofEcient  to  give  a  stimulus  to  intellectual  eierdon  as  great  as  the 
AtheniatiB  received  from  their  triomphB  over  the  Persians.  But 
in  the  cont^aered  cities  of  Tarentum  and  Syracuse  the  Romans 
found  a  literature  of  unrivalled  eicellence,  and  it  was  not  their  na- 
ture to  pursue  with  labour  what  they  could  adopt  ready  made. 
From  this  time  dates  the  growth  of  the  Gneco-Roman  literature. 
In  the  well-known  words  of  Horace,  "  captive  Greec«  took  c^tive 
her  rude  conqueror." 

§  1 4.  The  fiist  author  of  whom  we  hear  as  presenting  a  finished 
drama  to  a  Roman  audience  was  a  Greek  named  Andronicns. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Tarentom  in  272  b.c, 
and  became  the  slave  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  Afterwards  be  was 
set  fne,  when  (according  to  custom)  he  adopted  the  two  first 
names  of  his  late  master,  adding  his  own  name  as  a  family  appel- 
lation. Thus  he  became  known  as  M.  Livius  Andronicns.  His 
first  piece  was  represented  about  thirty  years  later,  in  which 
time  he  had  mastered  Latin  completely,  and  added  to  it  the 
polish  of  his  native  Greek.  His  plays  continued  to  be  read  in 
the  times  of  Cicero  and  Horace ;  and  though  these  authors  speak 
of  them  with  little  respect,  the  fact  that  they  were  used  as  a 
text-book  for  boys  at  the  school  of  Orbilias,  when  Horace  him- 
self was  there,  shows  that  they  must  have  been  written  in  a  clear 
and  grammatical  stvle.  Their  titles — .^t^sthus,  Ajai,  Helena, 
and  die  like — snfiSciently  show  &om  what  source  they  were  bor- 
rowed. 

g  15.  A  brave  stand  against  the  new  HcUenltitig  fsahion  was 
made  by  Cn.  Nasvius,  a  Campanian  by  birth.  His  name  shows 
that  he  was  not  a  Greek :  the  tact  that  he  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  during  the  First  Funic  War  proves  that  he  was  a  free 
citiien.  In  his  earlier  days  he  followed  the  example  set  by  An- 
dronicns, so  &r  as  to  translate  Greek  Dramas.    The  names  pre- 
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aerred  ehow  that,  amon^  the  maaten  of  Attic  Tragedy,  Earipidee 
was  his  favourite.  NeviuB,  however,  was  of  comic  radier  than  of 
tragic  Tein,  and  he  maintained  the  licence  of  the  old  Feacennine 
songB  in  attacking  the  foibles  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  He 
lampooned  the  conqueror  of  Hannilwl  for  licentious  practicea 
in  early  youth.  Scipio  laughed  at  the  libel.  Bat  soon  after 
the  poet  ventured  to  assail  the  powerfid  family  of  the  Metelli, 
aaying  that 

Foto  Metelli  fiunt  BomEe  ConsuleE. 

(The  Ifetelli  gain  thur  tumouis  not  bj  merit,  but  by  destlnj.) 

The  Metelli,  or  their  bmily  bard,  retorted  in  Satomian  verse ; 

Et  Neavk)  poeta^  qiram  itepe  Icederentur, 

D^niDt  mati^m  IfetoUL     dabUDt  maliiTTi  lletellL 

And  they  were  as  good  as  their  word.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  remained  there  long  enough  to  compose  two  come- 
dies. Ho  was  set  free  by  a  Tribune  on  condition  of  his  abstaining 
from  personal  libels.  But  he  could  not  re&un  from  fr«sh  attacla 
on  the  Senatorial  nobility,  which  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  had  become  so  powerful ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Utica, 
where  he  died  about  203  b.c.  He  employed  his  latter  days  in  the 
work  which  made  his  name  most  famous,  namely,  in  a  sort  of  E[>ic 
Poem  on  the  Krst  Punic  War,  with  accounts  of  early  Roman  his- 
tory introduced. 

In  narrative  or  epic  poetry  Greek  thought  and  metre  had  not 
yet  established  themselves.  Even  Livius,  when  he  translated  the 
Odyssey,  kept  to  the  old  Satnrnian  verse,  and  Ntsvius  of  course 
did  likewise.  His  poem  no  doubt  incorporated  the  ancient  Lays. 
It  was  written  in  forcible  langu^^  and  lively  imagery.  Cicero  de- 
clared that  he  derived  from  it  a  pleasure  as  great  as  fr«m  the  con- 
templation of  ^Mycon's  finest  statues.  Many  of  the  mythological 
incidents  were  borrowed  by  Ennius  and  Viigil.  The  loss  of  this 
poem  of  NfBvias  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  loss  which  Latin 
Iit«ratDre  has  sustained.* 

The  bold  and  independent  character  of  Ntevins  appears  from  the 
epitaph  he  composed  for  himself.  It  is  in  Satumian  verse,  and 
moumfull)!'  complains  of  the  predominance  which  Greeks  were 
daily  gaining  over  the  ancient  Latin  poetry : 

Udrtales  fmmoit&lea  fl^  s(  Bxit  bs, 

FlerAit  DJvs  Cuniom  TShviom  poetsm. 

Itwme,  p6stquun  iet  Ordao    triditns  UiesaAro, 
Obhtei  suat  B6m»  16qui-         6r  lAdak  ItnguL 
g  le.  But  at  the  very  time  wbea  Nnviua,  with  the  ardour  of 
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^oath,  w»  b^nninff  flnt  to  iimUtc  and  tlien  to  oppose  the  Qreek 
models  iDtroduced  by  LiTioa  Andronicns,  was  born  the  man  who 
fixed  the  Greek  metres  and  fonns  of  poetiy  irrevocably  in  Latin 
osage,  and  cntahed  for  ever  the  old  B(»nan  Lays.  This  was  Q. 
Eonins,  a  native  of  Kudisa  in  Campania,  an  Osean  probably  by 
blood,  a  Greek  by  education,  whose  birth-year  is  fixed  at  238  b.o. 
In  early  youth  he  settled,  we  know  not  why,  in  Sardinia,  and  Irom 
this  island  he  was  brooght  to  Rome  by  Gato  in  204,  when  he  was 
DOW  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  jnst  before  the  death  of  Nroviua.  Here 
he  settled  in  a  small  hooae  on  the  Aventine,  and  earned  a  fhigal 
living  for  fourteen  yean  by  teaching  Greek  to  the  young  nobles. 
In  this  period  he  must  have  acqnirea  that  mastery  over  me  Latin 
tongue  which  is  bo  plainly  marked  in  Urn  fragments  of  his  poems 
which  remain.  He  died  in  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Pydna 
(168)  at  the  u^  of  seventy.    In  his  later  years  he  suffered  both  from 


pover^  and  disease,  whi<^  he  bore  with  fortitude ;  the  disease  was 
caused  by  his  too  great  fondness  for  iavial  living.  He  fulfilled  Uie 
forebodings  of  Nnvins :  after  him  the  Camenie,  or  Latin  Muses, 


forgot  their  descent,  and  strove  in  all  things  to  be  Greek.  The 
epitaph  he  wrote,  to  be  placed  under  his  bust,  marks  consdonsness 
of  his  triumph :  • 

Ajpidte,  o  cJTBa,  amis  Ennt  imagini'  Ibnnain : 
Hio  veetrAm  pattsit  maTwma  &cta  patrum. 


Nemo  me  iiuimmi.  decors^  nee  fUnera  Oelu 
Faxit     Cur  T    Tolito  vivu'  per  ora  TirAm. 
As  bis  works  belong  entirely  to  the  age  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  next  Book,  we  will  reserve  our  notice  of  them. 

J  17.  The  first  writers  of  Latin  prose  were  the  Chroniclers  Q. 
ius  Pictor  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  who  were  both  in  their 
manhood  before  the  invasion  of  Hannibal.  Fabius  served  in  the 
Gallic  War  of  225,  rose  to  be  a  senator,  and  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  consult  the  Delphic  Oracle  after  the  disaster  of  Cannn. 
Cinciuswos  somewhat  younger;  he  also  became  a  senator.  At 
one  time  he  fell  into  the  ban^  of  Hannibal,  and  some  of  bis  state- 
menta  with  regard  to  the  war  were  derived  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  Cartb^nian  himself.  The  principal  matter  treated  of  by 
both  these  writers  was  that  which  then  absorbed  all  interest;  they 
wrote  Chronicles  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;   and  both  of  them 

Erefiied  a  summary  of  early  Roman  History.  Cincius  seems  to 
ave  been  the  most  trustworthy :  family  partialities  often  misled 
Fabius.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  uat  they  both  wrote  in 
Greek,  which  seems  then  to  have  established  itself  as  the  language 


of  the  learned,  just  as  Latin  was  used  by  all  European  writen 
luring  the  Middle  Agea. 
g  18.  If  Hellenic  toima  of  thought  and  speech  invaded  the  do- 
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main  of  Liter&tare,  mach  more  wm  tbis  the  cue  vith  the  Arte 
of  Design.  There  are  not  wanting  examples  to  show  that  before 
this  time  Sculpture  and  Painting  were  held  in  honoar  at  Some. 
The  Consul  Carvilius  (in  293  b.c.)  employed  part  of  the  spoils 
taken  &om  the  Samnites  in  setting  np  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
on  the  Capitoline.  A  Qnadriga,  executed  in  terra  cotta  by  an 
Etnucan  araat,  is  ascribed  to  the  same  date.  Stataea  were  erected 
in  Uie  Fomm  to  honour  divers  great  men  of  olden  time.  Uanv 
temples  were  built  in  thank^vmg  for  victories,  most  of  which 
were  adorned  by  Etruscan  or  Greek' artists.  The  Temple  of  Salue 
was  ornamented  about  806  b.c.  by  paintings  from  the  hand  of  C 
Fabius,  who  thenceforward  adopted  the  nimie  of  Fictor  and  trans- 
mitted it  as  an  honoar  to  his  &mily.  The  Ognloij,  in  their 
jEdileship  (296  B.C.)  set  up  in  the  Capitol  a  bronze  group  repre- 
senting tiie  Wolf  suckling  the  Twins.  A  painting  of  the  battle 
in  which  the  Romans  defeated  Hioto  in  263  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  Senate-House. 

Of  these  works,  and  others  not  recorded  by  history,  no  trace 
remains  cxce^  the  lamous  Wolf  now  preserved  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.*  The  Twins  are  a  later  addition,  but  the  animal  js 
probably  the  original  work  noticed  by  Cicero  and  Livy.  It 
beara  the  well-known  marks  of  the  archaic  Greek  art  in  the 
sharp,  rigid  forms  of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  the  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  the  fece,  and  the  regular  knots  of  hair  about  the 
neck  and  head.  Here,  then,  we  trace  Hellenic  artists  at  Rome. 
Others  of  the  works  mentioned  are  expresMy  assigned  to  Etrus- 
can artists,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  Fabins,  Uie  only  native 
artist  of  whom  we  hear,  belonged  to  a  bmily  always  associated  in 
history  with  EtruBcans.t 

Now  the  Art  of  the  Etruscans  was  probably  mndi  modified 
by  Greek  artists  and  Greek  models  at  an  early  period.  Their 
tombs,  we  are  told,  are  always  national  in  character,  but  their 
painted  vases  are  Hellenic,  not  only  in  ^ape  and  pattern,  but  in  . 
the  mythical  subjects  witJi  which  they  are  decorated.-  Indeed, 
when  the  vases  discovered  in  the  old  Etruscan  city  of  Vulcv— a 
city  of  which  history  preserves  no  trace — are  placed  by  the  side 
of  others  known  to  be  of  Hellenic  workmanship,  it  is  only  a 
practised  eye  that  can  detect  the  distinguish  ine  characteristics 
of  each.J  Many  of  the  Etruscan  works  of  art  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  archaic  forms  of  Greek  art.     Even  the  ancient 

*  See  WDodcat  to  Obapt.  L 

f  The  setUemeot  of  tbe  Fabii  m  the  Oemera  shows  this.  When  the  great 
Fsbius  fltat  crossed  tlia  Ciminiao  HDla,  he  sent  his  brother  to  explore  be- 
came he  oonld  speak  Etroscan.    See  Clu^  xxiL  g  13. 

X  See  Dennii's  J^nria,  toL  L  p^  ISIL 
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style  of  bnildiDg  called  Cvclop^n  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
Etnucan  as  Pelasgian  or  Uellenic.  It  may  bo  assumed,  then,  that 
the  earliest  scho^  of  Soman  art  was  derived  from  the  Greeks 
through  the  medium  of  Etmscan  artists. 

g  19.  Bat  when  Rome  had  conquered  Southern  Italy,  she  was 
brought  at  once  in  contact  with  WM'ks  of  the  Snebt  Greek  art. 
No  coins  of  old  Greece  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  her  colonial 
settlements  in  the  West;  aud  it  is  in  the  coins  of  Rome  that  we 
firet  trace  the  indisputable  effect  of  Greek  art 

Up  to  the  time  when  Italy  was  conquered,  the  Romans  had 
used  only  copper  money  of  a  most  clumsy  and  inconvenient 
kind.  A  pound  of  this  metal  by  weight  was  stamped  with  the 
rude  effigy  of  a  ship's  prow,  and  this  was  the  original  As  or 
Libra.  Gradually  the  As  was  reduced  in  weight  till,  in  the 
necessities  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  became  only  l-6th  of 
the  Libra  by  weight ;  yet  it  retained  its  ancient  name,  just  as 
our  pound  sterling  of  silver,  originally  equivalent  to  a  pound 
Troy-weight,  is  now  not  more  than  I-3rd,  or  as  the  French  tivre 
is  not  above  l-24th  part  of  that  weight.*  But  even  this  dimi- 
nished coin  was  clumsy  for  use,  as  trade  increased  with  in- 
creanng  empire.  After  the  conquest  of  Southern  Italy  the 
precious  metals  became  more  plentiful,  and  the  coinage  of  the 
conquered  cities  supplied  beautiful  mwlela.  The  first  denarius,  or 
silver  piece  of  ten  asea,  was  struck  in  the  year  269  b.c,  and 
is  evidently  imitated  from  the  coins  of  Magna  Gwcia.  The 
Roman  Generals  who  commanded  in  these  districts  stamped 
money  for  the  use  of  their  armies  with  the  old  insignia  of  the 
conquered  cities.  The  workmanship  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  the 
best  specimens  of  Hellenic  coins,  but  far  superior  to  anything 
Roman,  before  or  after.  Gold  coins  of  similar  model  were  not 
struck  till  near  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War  (205'B.o.).  like 
great  mass  of  Roman  coins  which  we  possess  b^ong  to  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic  lliey  usually  bear  the  family  emblems 
of  the  person  who  presided  over  the  mint,  or  of  the  Oonsnls  for 
whose  use  they  were  struck,  hut  the  execution  always  remained 
rude  aud  unattractive. 

Afterwards,  Roman  conquest  gave  the  means  of  supplying 
works  of  art  by  the  easier  mode  of  appropriation.     In  the  con- 

Sjuest  of  Etruna,  years  before,  the  practice  bad  been  begun : 
rom  Volsinii  alone  we  read  that  2000  statues  were  brought  to 
Rome.  Id  fbllowing  years  Anigentum,  Syracuse,  Corinu,  and 
Other  funous  cities,   sent  tiie  finest  works   of  Hellenic  Art  to 

le  with  the  pound  of  cor- 
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decorate  the  public  baildings  and  public  places  of  tbe  barb&roiu 
City  of  the  Tiber,  or  in  many  cases  to  ornament  the  villaii  of  the 
rapaciooa  generals. 

§  20.  In  the  more  intellectoal  even  of  the  Useful  Arts  the 
Romans  made  no  great  progress.  The  contrivances  of  Archi- 
medes for  the  defence  of  Syracuse  struck  them  with  amazement. 
In  Cicero's  time  they  osoally  carried  the  sciences  of  Quantity  and 
Magnitude  no  further  than  was  necessary  for  practical  arithmetic 
and  mensuration.  In  293  b.c.  L.  Fapiriua  Cursor  the  younger 
set  up  a  sun-dial  at  Rome,  and  thirty  years  later  another  was 
brought  from  Sicily  by  the  Consul  M.  Valerius  Messala ;  but  no 
one  knew  how  to  place  them,  bo  as  to  make  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  an  index  of  time.  A  waterclock,  resembtiug  our  sand- 
glass, was  not  introduced  till  1S9  B.C. 

§  21.  Nor  were  the  common  conveniences  of  life  in  an  advanced 
state.  Up  to  the  year  264  the  houses  were  commonly  roofed 
with  shingles  of  wood,  like  the  Alpine  cotti^es  of  onr  days ;  then 
first  earthen  tiles  b^n  to  supercede  this  rude  material.  Agri- 
cultore  must  have  been  roughly  carried  on  by  men  who  were  as 
mnch  soldiers  as  conntrymen.  The  wine  of  Latimn  was  so  bad 
tltat  Cineas,  when  he  tasted  it,  said — and  the  witticism  was  re- 
membered— "  he  did  not  wonder  that  the  mother  of  such  wine  was 
hang  BO  high ;"  Eluding  to  the  Italian  custom,  still  retained,  of 
training  the  vine  up  elms  and  poplars,  while  in  Greece  it  was 
trained  (as  in  Franco  and  Germany)  on  short  poles  and  exposed  to 
all  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

§  22.  A  form  of  architecture  called  the  Tuscan  was  mostlv 
nsed,  which  bore  an  imperfect  resemblance  to  that  early  Greek 
style  SBually  called  the  Doric  Bat  the  existing  remains  of  the 
Republican  period  are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  any  precise  Btatc- 
mente.  The  true  Arts  of  Rome  were,  then  and  always,  the  Arts 
of  the  Builder  and  Engineer.  It  would  not  be  wrong  to  ctdl  the 
Romans  the  greatest  Buildere  in  the  world.  Some  of  their 
mighty  works,  works  combining  solidity  of  structure  with  beauty 
of  form  and  utility  of  purpose,  still  remain  for  our  admiration, 
having  survived  the  decay  of  ^es  and  tte  more  destructive 
hands  of  barbarian  conquerors.  In  every  country  subject  to 
their  sway,  roads  and  bridges  and  aqneducts  remain  in  sufficient 
number  and  perfection  to  justify  all  praise.  We  class  the  roads 
among  the  bnildings,  according  to  their  own  phraseoloOT,*  and 
their  constmction  deserves  the  name  as  justly  as  the  works  npon 
our  own  railways.  The  first  great  militair  road  and  the  first 
aqneduct  are  due  to  the  old  Censor  Appius  Cocns,  and  they 

*  36mit  viam,  was  tb«ir  phrase. 
18 
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both  remain  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  mau,  often  self- 
willed  and  presamptaous,  bat  resolute,  firm  of  purpose,  noble  in 
conception,  and  andacious  in  execution.  Other  aqueducts  and 
other  roads  rapidly  followed ;  and  tike  spade  and  trowel  were  as 
much  the  iuBtniments  of  Roman  dominion  as  the  sword  and  spear. 
By  the  close  of  the  Punic  Wars  solid  roads,  carried  bj  the  en- 
gineer's art  over  broad  and  rapid  streams,  throofh  difficult  moan- 
tain-passes,  across  quokine  morasses,  had  already  linked  Rome  with 
Capoa  in  the  South,  wiUi  Placentia  and  Cremona  in  the  North. 
Such  were  the  proud  monuments  of  the  Appii,  the  .i£milii,  the 
Flaminii. 

§  23.  It  may  be  said  that  these  magnificent  works,  as  well  as 
the  Toat  Amphitheatres  and  Baths  which  afterwards  decorated 
Rome  and  every  petty  city  in  her  provinces,  were  due  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  Arch.  This  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  so  wondei^ 
Iblin  its  results,  first  appears  in  the  great  Cloaca.  It  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  not  us^  by  them.*  It  may  be  that 
the  Romans  borrowed  it  from  the  Etruscans;  the  Cloaca  is 
attributed  to  an  Etruscan  king,  and  nmilar  works  are  discovered 
in  ruined  cities  of  £traria.f  But  if  they  borrowed  the  principle 
they  used  it  nobly,  as  witness  the  noble  bridges  still  remtuning, 
the  copious  streams  carried  over  the  plun  for  miles  at  the  height 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the  level  of  the  soil.  If  they  had 
little  feeling  for  beauty  and  delicacy  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel,  their  building  are  stamped  with  a  greatness  which  ex- 
alted the  power  of  the  Stata  while  it  disr^arded  the  pleasure  of 
the  individual. 

g  24.  I^eir  attention  to  practical  utility  in  draining  and  watei^ 
ing  their  city  is  especially  noted  by  Strobo  in  contrast  with  the 
indifi'erence  ^own  by  the  Greeks  in  these  matters.  To  the  facta 
already  stated  may  be  added  their  rule,  established  so  early  as  the 
year  260  n.0.,  that  no  one  ibould  be  buried  within  the  city, — a 
rule  scarcely  yet  adopted  in  London,  From  this  time  dates  the 
beginning  of  those  rows  of  sepulchral  monuments  which  the 
traveller  beheld  on  either  side  of  the  rood  as  he  entered  tiio 
Eternal  City.  It  was  a  eloomy  custom,  but  better  at  least  than 
leaving  graveyards  in  the  heart  of  crowded  cities. 

§  25.  A  striking  proof  of  engineering  skill  is  shown  in  the 
tunnels  cut  through  solid  rock  for  the  pnrpoee  of  draining  off 
volcanic  lakes:  this  art  we  may  also  believe  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally borrowed  from  the  Etruscans.  The  first  tunnel  of  which 
we  hear  was  that  by  which  the  Alban  lake  was  partially  let  off 

*  "Dm  srch  ii  taii  to  have  been  tetwnM  bj  Democritai^  Poaidon  ag.  Seneo, 
Bpb  80.    Bat  it  had  long  existed  in  Etruiia. 
t  SeeChqit  ULgll. 
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during  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  work  wbicli  was  snggeffted  by  an 
Etruscan  soothsayer.*  Other  works  of  like  kina  still  remaiii, 
thongh  the  time  of  their  execution  is  not  always  known.  Here 
shall  be  added  the  notice  of  one  work  of  kindred  sort,  which 
happens  by  a  rare  coincidence  to  combine  great  utility  with 
rarest  beauty.  The  iamons  IT  Cnrius  Dentatus,  when  Censor 
ip  272,  cut  a  paasf^  throagh  the  rock,  by  which  the  waters  of 
Lake  Telinns  were  precipitated  into  the  Nar.  By  this  means  ha 
recovered  for  his  newly-conqaered  Sabine  Clients  a  la^  portion 
of  fertile  land,  and  left  behind  the  most  lovely,  if  not  Hie  most 
snblime,  of  all  waterfolls.  The  Falls  of  Temi,  such  is  the  famous 
name  they  now  bear,  were  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.  "'Diou- 
sanda  of  travellers  visit  them,  says  Keibuhr ;  "  how  tew  know 
that  they  are  not  the  work  of  N'aturo !" 

g  26.  It  will  be  something  gained  if  from  these  imperfect 
chapters  the  young  student  BhalT  have  learned  to  look  upon  the 
early  Romans  as  they  were — men  of  strong  wills  and  rigid  morals, 
who  cared  little  for  Ute  el^ancies  of  life,  bnt  much  for  its  free- 
d<Hn  and  order;  who  scorned  the  credit  to  be  derived  from  ori- 
ginality compared  with  the  practical  usee  of  an  invention ;  who 
were  trained  by  education  and  discipline  to  rule  themselves; 
and  were  thus  carried  on  from  conquest  to  coni^oeet  by  an  in- 
satiable desire  to  rule  otheia.  The  Roman  of  this  time  has  hb 
own  virtues — simplicity  and  good  morals,  joined  indeed  with 
roughuesB  and  want  of  feeling.  In  a  later  age  be  lost  the  virtues 
without  losing  the  ddects.  The  Roman,  aa  we  shall  find  him  at 
the  end  of  his  career  of  couqaest,  withoat  simplicity  of  man- 
nera  and  morality  of  life,  corrupted  by  wealth  and  Icumry,  yet 
coarse  and  unfeeling  as  ever,  is  a  being  who  does  little  honour  to 
humanity. 

*  See  Chspt  liii  §  6,  witU  the  note. 
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ROME  AND  THE  CONQUEST  OP  THE  WORLD. 
(b.c.  201—132.) 


OHAPTEE    XXXVIII. 

INTBODCCTORT  :  STATS   OF  THB   BABTXRN  WOBLD. 

§  1.  'Hie  East  and  West  §  2.  The  East  D-iHn  the  death  of  AJoxaadertotbe 
Battle  of  Ipsiu.  §  3.  Egypt  at  the  prwent  lime.  §  i.  Syiia.  §  G.  Pe> 
gamoa.  §  S.  Rhodes,  g  7.  Uacedou  %  8.  Athena.  %  9.  Spaita.  g  10. 
Coounencement  of  the  Achnau  Leagne:  its  rq«d  rise  nnder  Aratna: 
anable  to  conquer  ^laKa,  he  makes  the  Leagne  aal^ect  to  Hacedoo. 
g  11.  The  .ftoUans.  g  13.  War  between  the  .Xtoliaua  and  Achsslw: 
PhUip  V.  of  HacedoQ  aasiats  tlie  latter:  his  sncceCBee.  g  13.  Hia  im^- 
natloiiflred  b;  tbesewaof  TraalmuM  and  Cannie;  Demetiiiiaof  Fhane: 
g  11.  Philip's  treaty  with  HannibaL 

§  1.  So  tar,  tho  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  worlds,  the  Western  and  the 
EosterD  :  the  Western,  in  which  Rome  and  Carthage  were  strug- 
gling for  mastery ;  the  Eastern,  in  which  the  Macedonian  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great  were  wasting  their  strength  in 
wars.  But  from  the  moment  that  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  entered 
into  alliance  with  Hannibal,  the  line  of  separation  had  been 
broken;  and  Rome  only  waited  her  time  te  break  in  upon  tho 
enervated  nations  of  the  Bast.  That  time  came  when  the  battle 
of  Zama  had  delivered  her  from  the  fear  of  Hannibal. 

S  2.  At  the  death  of  Alexander  in  823  b.c,  his  vast  Empire 
fell  into  distinct  portions.  The  Generals  of  the  Great  King  at 
first  goremed  these  prOTinces  as  Viceroys  of  Alexander's  in&nt 
aon.    But  this  child  was  set  audc ;  and  within  twenty  years  of 
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the  King's  death  theae  Imperial  Gorcroora  assnined  the  title  of 
Sovereigns.  Ptolemy  became  King  of  E^ypt;  Seleucus,  of  Baby- 
lonia and  the  East;  Antigonns,  with  hu  aon  Demetrius,  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  Lysimachns,  of  Thrace;  Cauaodar,  of 
Macedonia,  with  authority  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Of  tiiese  soldier- kings,  Hie  most  ambitioiis  of  all  were  tlit 
Kings  of  Syria,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius;  and  &e  year  305  B.C. 
saw  the  other  sovereigns  combined  against  these  two.  A  general 
war  followed;  and  in  301  b.o.,  the  t»attie  of  Ipsus  made  a  con- 
siderable change  in  these  Macedonian  monarchies.  Selcucos 
became  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  northern 
Syria ;  Phoenicia  and  C(£le-Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  %ypt. 

We  must  add  a  brief  account  of  these  kiugdcona  down  to  the 
period  of  the  second  Funic  War. 

S  3.  Eqtpt  enjoyed  long  tranquillity.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighty  years  which  followed  the  battle  of  Ipeus,  the  Kings  of 
E^pt  quietly  extended  their  sway  over  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Libya,  as  well  as  Lower  Syria,  and  necame  Masters  of  Lycia  and 
Caria,  of  Cyprus  and  the  Cyclades.  The  floarishing  Republic  of 
Rhodes  was  their  ally.  Trade  flourished ;  art  and  literature 
reached  a  height  unknown  since  the  best  days  of  Athens :  the 
natural  sciences  were  cultivated  with  nncxampled  success. 
Alexandria  increased  daily  in  wealth  and  population,  and  became 
(aa  its  great  founder  intended)  the  chiei  seat  of  trade  between 
the  East  and  West.  Yet  this  prosperity  was  not  long-lived. 
The  decline  of  the  monarchy  may  be  dated  from  the  accession  of 
the  fourth  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Philopator;  and  so  rapid  was  it, 
that  when  he  died,  towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(20S  B.C.),  the  ministeTB  of  his  infant  son  Eplphanes  were  obliged 
to  look  around  for  some  powefiil  patron  to  defend  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  master  from  the  Kings  of  Macedon  and  Syria,  who 
had  imoudently  agteed  to  divide  it  between  them. 

In  the  year  273  n.c,  Philadelphus  formed  an  alliance  with 
Rome  (chapL  xxiii.  §  3);  and  her  attitude  of  superiority  after  the 
struggle  with  Carthage  attracted  the  notice  of  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean nations.  The  Senate,  therefore,  were  requested  to  become 
guardians  of  the  boy-king,  and  they  accepted  the  office. 

g  4.  After  the  death  of  Setencus,  the  monarchy  of  Svbia  fell  into 
decay.  His  son,  Antiochns  I.,  shifted  the  seat  of  the  monarchy 
from  Babylon  to  his  new  city  of  Antiocheia  (Antioch)  on  the 
Orontes,  and  thas  the  Eastern  Provinces  were  left  open  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Parthians.  Asia  Minor  was  lost  to  the  monarchy. 
The  kings  of  Macedon  gained  a  footine  in  Myria  and  Ionia; 
Caria  and  Lycia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns; 
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Bith^Dia,  Cappsdocia,  and  Pontus  became  independent  princi- 
pftlities;  Nortliern  Phrygia  was  occupied  by  hoate  of  viwmit 
Gauls,  who  gave  name  to  the  district  called  Galatia;  a  &«ek 
eiiDDch,  named  PtuJetierus,  TreaaiireF  of  Lysimachua,  King  of 
Thrace,  gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Pe^amua.  He  trans- 
mitted his  priacipality  to  his  nephew  Eumenea,  and  Attains, 
another  nephew,  sacceeding  to  Eumenes,  took  the  title  of  King, 
Most  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  with  the  islands  of  LeslxM, 
Chios,  and  Samoa,  became  independent.  .Such  was  tho  con- 
ditJon  of  things  in  223  B.G.,  when  Antiochus  III.  ascended  the 
throne,  and  turned  hb  arms  against  the  Parthions  with  so  mach 
aaccBBs  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  the  Great. 

g  5.  Attains,  King  of  Pkboahub,  saw  his  advantage  in  sidbg 
wiUi  Rome,  llireatened  by  the  King  of  Macedonia  on  the  north, 
and  by  the  King  of  Syria  on  the  south,  he  at  once  threw  hiniself 
into  the  arms  of  this  powerful  ally,  and  was  of  no  small  use  to 
the  Roman  commanders. 

§  6.  The  Republic  of  Rhodbs  rapidly  recovered  from  the  ter- 
rible siege  which  it  had  snatained  from  Demetrins  Poliorcetes.* 
After  Alexandria,  Rhodes  was  the  chief  commercial  place  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  government  was 
conducted  on  upright  principles ;  her  citiaens  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  who  had  dealings  with  them.  They  would  gladly 
have  stood  aloof  from  the  Roman  wars.  But  their  old  ally, 
the  King  of  Egypt,  was  too  weak  to  support  them ;  and  the 
brutal  conduct  of  the  King  of  Macedonia  forced  them  into 
alliance  with  Rome. 

§  7.  It  remains  to  take  a  view  of  Mackdon  itaelt 

A  very  short  time  after  Demetrius  the  Besieger  fled  from  tlie 
field  of  IpsuB,  discrowned  and  helpless,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
him  in  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  Macedon  and  lord  of  Greece. 
After  reiging  at  Fella  for  seven  years,  he  waA  expelled  from  his 
new  kingdom  by  a  second  coalition,  beaded  by  L>-simachns,  the 
veteran  King  of  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus,  tho  young  King  of  Epirus. 
He  made  one  more  desperate  attempt  to  recover  his  Asiatic  domi- 
nions, when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  and  died  in  captivity 
in  the  year  263  b.c.  Soon  afbir,  died  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachos. 
Seleucns,  the  only  survivor  of  Alexander's  generals,  would  have 
won  Macedon  also,  but  in  the  moment  of  cooqaest  he  fell  by  the 
knife  of  an  assassin.  This  assassin  was  Ptolemy  Ceraunns, 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased  King  of  Egypt.  For  a  brief  period, 
this  savage  became  King,  and  ^nt  aid  to  Pyrrhus  in  his  Italian 
campaigns,     Bnt  Cerannus  did  not  long  enjoy  hia  ill-gotten  spoiL 

•  Dr.  Smith's  Oreoce,  p.  662. 
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He  lost  his  Itfa  in  endeavouring  to  stay  the  coorso  of  the  tiauls 
who  bant  Delphi. 

A  period  of  confoaion  followed.  The  Gaols,  expelled  from 
Earope,  aiettled  in  Ada  Minor;  and  when  Pyrrhns  returned 
from  Italy  in  274  b.0^  he  tonnd  that  the  sceptre  of  Macedon  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Antigonaa  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrios, 
who  transmitted  the  sceptre  of  Uacedon  to  his  son  Demetrius 
IL  When  this  prince  died,  ho  left  his  son  Philip,  a  child  of 
eiffht  years  old,  to  the  charge  of  his  cousin  Aatigonus  Dosod,* 
WDo  took  pooseesioh  of  the  throne  for  himself^  bat  in  other 
respecbi  act^  with  honour  and  good  fiiith  towards  his  young 
charge.  He  gave  him  a  good  education  ;  and  at  his  death,  in 
321  B.C.,  be  took  care  that  Philip  should  be  proclaimed  King  to 
the  eiclnaion  of  bis  own  children.  Such  an  e):ample  of  good  &ith 
deserves  notice  in  this  age  of  selfishness  and  corruption. 

When  Philip  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  kingdom 
in  a  flourishing  state.  No  foreign  enemy  threatened  his  shores ; 
and  unhappy  Greece,  torn  by  discord,  was  ready  to  welcome  him 
as  a  protector. 

§  8.  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Grbxck  excites  some 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  most  indifferent  reader ;  and  when 
Greece  is  mentioned,  the  first  name  that  memory  recalls  is  that 
of  Athbhs.  But  there  was  little  left  of  that  glorious  spirit  which 
enabled  Athens  to  throw  back  the  Persian  invader  from  her 
shores.  After  the  last  struggle  for  independence,  when  tho  name 
of  Demosthenes  sheds  a  dying  glory  over  Athens,  the  people 
surrendered  itself  quietly  to  the  protection  of  tho  Kings  of 
Macedon.  Art,  indeed,  and  litcraturo  still  remained  in  their 
old  abode.  £ven  now  the  silken  chains  were  being  woven,  which, 
at  a  later  time  were  to  bind  her  Roman  conquerors.  Zeno  tho 
Stoic  and  Epicurus  were  establishing  the  rival  doctrines  which 
afterwards  divided  the  Roman  mind  between  them.  Menander 
and  Philemon  and  Diphilus  were  bringing  on  the  stage  those 
dramas  of  the  New  Comedy,  which  not  long  after  delighted  tho 
Romans  in  the  imperfect  versions  of  Plantna  and  Terence.  Vet, 
for  all  this,  Athens,  the  star  of  Greece,  had  lost  her  brightness. 
An  Athenian  and  a  sycophant  became  convertible  terms, 

§  fl.  In  Sparta,  the  old  Dorian  nobility  had  dwindled  away  to 
a  few  families,  who  engrossed  the  land,  and  exercised  tyrannical 
rule  over  the  people.  In  ihe  year  241  8,0^  Agis  IVt  one  of  the 
Kings,  a  yonng  man  of  noble  spirit,  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  reform  of  the  State,  by  abolishmg  all  debts,  and  admitting  to  the 
Spartan  franchise  a  number  of  the  Lacedsmoniana,  among  whom 

*  AucTMv,  Mending  to  give:  (br  he  did  not  give  up  the  throne  to  Phll^  tOl 
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ull  lands  weri!  to  bo  divided  anew  accordioff  to  tbu  syBttini  uf 
LycurguB.  Bat  the  old  butgeeses,  led  by  me  Ephora  and  the 
other  King,  opposed  bim  v^emently ;   and   Agis  was  put  to 


Eiag  who  had  opposed  Agis,  succeeded  to  the  crowo  and  re- 
sumed the  projects  of  that  onhappy  prince.  But  he  showed 
more  prudence  in  the  execution  of  them ;  and  for  a  time  aome 
appearance  of  vigour  was  restored  to  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the 
Spartan  constitution. 

J  10.  But  at  that  period  chief  notice  belongs  to  a  people  who 
hitherto  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  hiatoir  of 
Greece,  the  people  of  Acb^ea.  From  the  time  when  the  "  long- 
haired Achteaus"  fought  against  Troy,  their  name  had  almost 
vanished  from  the  pagea  of  history.  All  we  know  of  them  is, 
that  they  were  a  relic  of  that  ancient  people  who  formerly 
pOBBeaaed  Peloponnesus,  and  were  driven  by  the  conqnering 
Dorians  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  sea-coast.  It  was  in  the 
year  280  n.c,  when  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  filled  all  hearts 
with  fear,  that  four  towns  of  this  obscure  district  united  for 
mutual  defence.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  Confederation, 
which  became  fomoua  under  the  name  of  the  Achaaan  Leofuo. 

Yet  it  was  not  to  themselves,  but  to  a  foreigner,  that  this 
&me  was  due.  Aratus  was  born  at  Sicyon  about  the  tune  when 
Fyrrhos  come  to  his  ignoble  end.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
i^e  of  twenty,  when  he  formed  the  plan  of  delivering  hia  native 
city  firom  the  Tyrant  who  oppressed  her.  Success  justified  his 
audacity  ;  and  Sicyon,  by  the  advice  of  Aratos,  joined  the 
Achsan  League  (261  B.C.).  Not  many  years  after,  he  was 
elected  General-in-chie(  and  formed  the  d«sign  of  uniting  all 
Peloponnesus  under  the  League.  He  set  Corinth  free  from  her 
Macedonian  garrison,  and  this  important  city  joined  the  Fede- 
ration. Her  example  was  followed  by  Megalopolis  and  by  Aigos; 
and  by  the  year  227  b.o.  the  Achman  Le^ne  had  become  the 
chief  power  of  Feloponnesns.  But  Sparta  still  stood  aloof;  and 
Cleomencs  had  no  mind  to  let  his  country  become  a  province  of 
tho  League.  Aratus  endeavoured  to  compel  him.  But  be  was 
an  unskilful  gener^  and  Cleomenes  poss^sed  Ki'cat  talents  for 
w.tr.  It  soon  appeared  that  Sparta  was  more  likely  to  become 
mastor  of  the  Achseans,  than  me  Aclueans  of  Sparta.  In  this 
stnto  of  things,  Aratus  scrupled  not  to  undo  the  work  which  he 
had  spent  his  best  years  in  executing.  He  called  in  the  aid  of 
Antigonus  I>oson,  or,  in  other  words,  he  made  the  Achraan  League 
subject  to  MacedoD.  The  army  of  Antigonus,  united  to  tho 
forces  of  the  League,  was  too  much  for  Cleomones.  Ho  was 
utt«rly  defeated  at  tho  battle  of  Sullasia  (222  n.c),  and  died  on 
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exile  in  Egypt.  Sp&rta  fell  into  the  bands  of 'bloody  'grants; 
and  Aratus  uenceforth  appe&rs  as  Lieutenant  of  the  King  of 
Macedon. 

§  11.  There  was  yet  anotbcrntu-l ike  State  always  ready  to  take 
adfatitage  of  the  w^nesa  of  its  neighbouia. 

In  the  beet  times  of  Greece  tbe  .MroLiAna  make  little  more 
figare  than  the  Achteana.  From  the  time  when  "  yellow- 
haired  Melea^r"  slew  the  boar  of  Calydon,  we  hear  littie  of 
them.  Dwelling  in  a  mountainona  diBtricl,  they  were  a  nation 
of  freebooters,  a  sort  of  land-pirates,  caring  for  nothing  but 
plunder.  They  owned  no  king  ;  but  before  this  titno  their 
several  tribes  had  formed  a  sort  of  Le^ue ;  and  deputies  met 
e?ery  year  at  Thermon,  their  chief  city,  to  elect  a  Captsin- 
Oeneral  (oifanjydi).  They  bad  thriven  on  the  weakness  of  their 
nei^bours.  Ambracis,  tne  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  waa  theirs;  so 
was  Naupactos,  once  the  chief  station  of  the  Athenian  navy  in 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Thermon  rose  to  be  a  splendid  city,  and 
here  the  ^olian  chiefs  lived  in  great  magnificence.  But  they 
continued  their  marauding  habits  on  a  lai^r  scale  and  in  a 
more  r^ular  manner.  It  was  chiefly  by  their  selfish  policy  that 
the  Romans  were  enabled  to  become  masters  of  Greece. 

g  ]  2.  The  .fEtolian  chiefe  thought  that  tho  death  of  Antigonus 
DoeoD  presented  a  good  opportunity  for  a  foray  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  time  was  well  chosen,  Philip  was  too  young,  they 
thou^t,  to  act  with  promptitude ;  Aratus  was  too  unsclful  a 
general  to  alarm  them.  For  one  year  the  marauders  ravaged 
Arcadia  and  Ai^olis  at  will.  But  when  they  repeated  their 
inroad  in  the  following  season,  Philip  came  to  aid  the  League,  and 
the  tide  of  war  tamed  against  tbe  iEtolians. 

Hie  yonng  King  of  Macedon  showed  great  vigour.  Not  only 
did  he  expel  the  invaders  from  Pelt^nneens,  but  broke  into 
their  own  coantr^  and  surprised  Thermon,  where  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  nation  were  depouted.  Here  he  made  the  fierce 
chiefe  his  enemies  for  ever ;  for  he  carried  oS  their  treasure, 
destroyed  their  houses,  and  burnt  down  their  temples.  At  tbb 
moment,  Philip's  attention  was  attracted  by  events  which  made 
bis  saccesses  in  ufitolia  look  pale  and  trifling.  These  events 
were  Hannibal's  first  victories  in  Italy. 

§  13.  It  waa  in  the  winter  of  217  B.C.,  when  the  Acheans  and 
their  allies  were  assembled  at  Argos  under  Philip's  presidency, 
that  dieir  deliberations  were  sounded  by  tbe  tidings  of  the 
battle  of  IVasimene.  The  yoong  King's  mind  was  fired  with 
eager  desire  to  take  part  in  Ibis  more  spkndid  drama.  He  made 
peace  with  the  .^Stolians  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the  Achicans; 
and  thus  ended  what  was  called  the  lost  Social  War. 
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Nothioff  could  be  more  impnident  tiian  Philip's  demre  to  take 
part  in  Weitem  politics.  Hia  position  at  home  was  most  ad- 
vantageous. His  army  was  well  disciplined,  his  fieet  consider- 
able ;  his  finances  in  good  order.  The  King  of  Egypt  was  too 
feeble  to  thwart  him ;  the  King  of  Syria  and  the  ficpublic  of 
Rhodes  were  willing  to  be  his  aUies ;  the  Greek  states  of  Asia 
and  Europe  were  ready  to  own  him  as  protector ;  the  malcontent 
./Etolians  had  just  felt  his  power.  With  prudence  he  might  have 
formed  an  Eastern  confederation,  which  would  have  offered  a 
formidable  front  to  Rome. 

But  his  imagination  was  influenced  by  Hannibal's  glory;  in 
sleep  his  dreams  transported  him  to  Italy ;  and  when  the  news 
of  the  great  victory  of  Canne  followed  that  of  Trasimene,  he  de- 
termined no  longer  to  stand  aloof.  It  must  be  added,  that  his 
natarat  ambition  was  nrged  on  by  a  person  whom  he  had  jost 
admitted  into  his  conncils.  This  was  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who 
by  treachery  had  lost  the  Illyrian  Principality  given  him  by 
mme.  He  took  refiigo  with  Philip,  and  in  the  autumn  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Trasimene,  the  Senate  bad  sent  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  his  person.  Bat  at  that  moment,  to  be  an 
enemy  to  Rome  was  to  be  the  fHend  of  Philip ;  and  Demetrina 
became  the  King's  chief  adviser.  His  acquaintance  with  Roman 
politics  recommended  him ;  his  nnacrupulous  advice  suited  the 
temper  of  Philip  better  than  the  cantious  policy  of  Aratus,  who 
ceased  hencefortn  to  have  any  weight  in  the  counsels  of  PhiUp. 

§  14.  It  has  been  above  mentioned  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Cannm  arrived,  Philip  V.  King  of  Macedon  sent  off 
arabaBSadors  to  offer  tenns  of  alliance  to  Hannibal;  that  ^c 
messengers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  treaty  was  not  concluded  till  late  in  the  year  215  B.C. 
In  this  trea^,  it  was  stipulated  that  Philip  ^oold  send  an  army 
to  support  Hannibal  in  Italy ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  war,  Illyria  should  be  given  to  Demetrius, 
while  the  Roman  possessions  in  Epims  were  handed  over  to 
Philip.     The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  First  hlacedonian  War. 
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§  4.  Danger  of  Philip  in  tbe  Tear  308 :  big  vigilance  and  BDcceeaea 
g  i.  End  of  the  First  Uacedoaiiui  War.  g  6.  Philip  aamsta  Hannibal  at 
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operations  Id  Greece:  dlBeoeionB  in  the  Achaean  Lesgoa  g  16.  Conforence 
during  winter  between  Philip  and  Flamininus.  g  17.  Third  Campi^: 
Flamininus  continued  in  command  aa  Proconsnl:  Romans  dominant  in 
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I  1.  No  doubt  Philip's  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  abstain 
from  mixing  himself  np  with  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  but,  hsTing  done 
BO,  he  ought  to  have  en^ged  heartily  in  the  war.  In  212  b.g.  Han- 
nib^  became  master  of  Tarentum.  Then,  if  ever,  would  have  been 
the  time  for  the  King  to  have  dispatched  his  Macedonian  phalanx 
to  support  the  Carthaginian  in  Italy.  Hie  inactivity  is  the  more 
femarkable,  because  about  the  same  time  he  delivered  hinuetf 
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3u  ouUrvly  ti>  tlic  counsula  of  I>emetriua  that  lie  did  nut  liesitalu 
to  diaembamss  himself  of  the  troablesomo  reinonBtrances  of 
Aratus  by  poison.  Thns  was  the  patriotic  founder  of  tho 
Achtean  League,  so  long  the  faithful  servant  of  tlie  Kings  of 
Macedon,  requited  for  his  services. 

§  2.  Od  discovering  Philip's  negotiations  with  Hannibal,  the 
Senate  dispatched  M.  Valerius  Lnvinus,  with  a  small  squadron, 
to  watch  his  proceedings.  This  enterprising  officer  succeeded 
in  checking  Philip's  feeble  efforts  ;  but  he  took  no  forward  step 
till  the  year  211  b.c^  when  he  entered  into  n^otiations  with 
the  .iStolians,  and  soon  found  means  to  induce  their  greedy 
chiefs  to  form  a  treaty  with  Rome  on  terms  that  reveaf  their 
selfish  policy.  They  were  to  join  Rome  io  war  upon  Philip:  all 
cities  taken  by  the  confederate  forces  were  to  be  banded  over 
to  the  jGtolians,  but  the  inhabitants  and  moveable  property 
were  to  be  left  to  the  Romans. 

§  3.  The  news  of  this  trct^  roused  Philip  to  something  of  hb 
former  activity,  and  he  baffled  the  assault  of  liis  enemies  on 
every  side.  Lcevinus,  however,  succeeded  in  taking  the  strong 
city  of  Anticyra  in  Locris,  which  was  treated  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  treaty. 

.His  successor  was  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  was  ordered  to  send 
home  tho  legion  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  Greece. 
The  Senate  were  of  opinion  that  a  squadron  of  ships,  supported 
by  Attains  at  sea  and  by  the  .£tolians  on  land,  was  sufficient 
to  hold  Philip  in  check.  Galba,  thns  hampered,  was  unable  to 
do  more  than  seize  tho  island  of  .£gina.  Here,  as  at  Anticyra, 
the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Romans, 
while  the  plac«  was  left  to  the  .<£tolian  chiefe,  who  handed  it 
over  to  Attains  for  30  talents.  This  monarch  had  lately  joined  • 
tho  allies  with  a  sq^uadron  of  35  Pergamese  ships,  and  ..£gina 
henceforth  became  his  head-quarters. 

The  Achffians,  notwithstanding  the  suspicious  death  of  Aratus, 
preferred  maintaining  their  alliance  with  Philip  to  uniting  them- 
selves with  greedy  freebooters  like  the  .^£tolianB.  But  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Eleans  joined  the  >!£tolian  League. 

g  4.  In  the  next  year  (208  b.c.)  Philip  with  the  Acheeana  had 
to  enter  upon  a  conflict  with  the  Romans  and  Attains  at  sea, 
the  .^tolians  and  LacedsmoniaDs  by  land,  while  the  Illyriaos 
threatened  ^o  northern  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Thra- 
cians  broke  into  the  eastern  districts. 

To  meet  these  multiplied  enemies,  Philip  exerted  a  vigour  and 
activi^  worthy  of  his  best  days.  Fixing  his  hcad-quart«rs  at 
Demetrias  (a  strong  fortress  in  the  south  of  Thesealy,  erected  by 
pemetrius  Foliprcefcs  to  command  tho  passage  from  Macedonia 
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iato  Greece),  he  sent  troope  to  d^end  bis  allies  from  the  attacks 
of  the  jfitolians.  Attalua  was  happily  detached  from  the  League 
by  an  incursion  made  by  Prusias  of  Bithynia  into  his  kingdom  of 
Pergamus;  and  Galba,  left  alone  with  a  feeble  squadron,  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  .^l^na. 

In  the  two  following  years  fortune  declared  poeitirely  for 
Philip.  In  the  Pelopoonesua,  Philopcemen,  the  new  general  of 
the  Achnan  Leagne,  gained  a  decided  aaperiority  over  Lacedie- 
mon.  The  King  invaded  .^£tolia,  and  again  committed  Thennon 
to  the  flames. 

g  6.  The  .^ItolianB  finding  themselves  left  to  bear  the  bmnt  of 
the  war,  were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  terms  favourable  to 
Macedon.  ScKrcely  was  the  peace  concluded,  when  P.  Sempro- 
nins  Tuditanns  arrived  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  Philip  hastened  over 
the  monntains  to  attack  him.  But  before  any  decisive  action,  the 
£pin>t«8  ofiered  their  mediation,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  Philip  and  Rome  (205  b.c.) 

Thus  ended  what  is  commonly  called  the  First  Macedonian 
War.  The  object  of  the  Romans  had  been  simply  to  prevent 
Philip  from  assisting  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  in  this  they  had 
succeeded  at  a  very  small  expense  to  themselves  either  in  men  or 
money. 

§  6.  That  Philip  entertained  few  thoughts  of  a  lasting  peace,  is 
shown  by  the  feet  that  on  Hannibal's  return  to  Africa,  ho  sent 
him  4000  men,  commanded  by  Sopater,  a  nobleman  of  the 
bighcBt  rank  at  the  Macedonian  court,  to  assist  in  maintaining 
the  war  i^unst  Scipio.  These  men  took  nart  in  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  their  commander  with  many  (tf  his  men  became  pri- 
eonera.  Philip  had  the  impudence  to  send  envoys  to  Rome, 
to  demand  their  liberation.  His  envoys  were  dismissed  with 
the  stem  answer,  that  "if  Philip  wished  for  war,  he  should 
have  it" 

§  7.  Meantime  the  King  of  Macedon  had  been  displaying  a  most 
unfortunate  activity  in  the  East,  and  in  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Ptolemj^  Philopator  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Peace  of  Dyrrhachium,  Philip  made  a  bargain  with  Antiochus 
King  of  Syria  to  divide  the  dominions  that  had  devolved  on  the 
boy^ng  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  This  was  the  unprincipled 
Treaty  of  Partition  which  drove  the  ministers  of  yonng  Ptolemy 
to  place  him  under  the  gnardianship  of  Rome. 

In  Greece  the  tyo^inical  disposition,  which  Philip  had  dis- 
closed ever  since  Demetrios  of  Pharos  became  his  chief  counsel- 
lor, exhibited  itself  more  and  more.  This  man  was  killed  in  battle 
soon  after  the  Peace  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
ting's  confidence  by  still  more  unscrupulous  knavcR,  Hcraclides, 
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a  Tarentine  pirate,  and  DicffiarchuB,  an  jfitolian  exile  At  tiieir 
iutigation  Poilip  now  attempted  tt>  take  off  Philo{M»nieD  as  he 
liad  taken  off  Aratna,  but  withont  Bacceas;  and  the  Achjean 
patriots,  though  they  dreaded  the  .<£tolian  manaders,  yet  would 
not  hrook  the  oppreesive  tyranny  of  Fhilip.  It  was  aa  ;et  uncer- 
tain what  part  tney  would  take  in  the  war. 

In  Asia  Minor  his  conduct  waa  so  ontrageoos,  that  the  Bhodian 
fleet  combined  with  that  of  Attains,  took  the  sea,  and  blockaded 
him  in  Caria  bo  closely,  that  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  201  n.G. 
that  he  effected  his  escape  into  Enrope. 

g  8.  The  Rhodians  and  Attains  now  passed  over  to  Greece,  and 
promised  the  Athenians  support  if  they  wonld  throw  off  the  Mace- 
donian yoke.  Philip  disp^ched  an  army  to  overawe  Athena,  while 
in  person  he  laid  siege  to  Abydoe. 

But,  meantime,  Uie  injured  powers  had  eent  to  complain  at 
Borne;  and  three  Roman  envoys,  who  were  then  jnat  stuting  to 
assume  the  guardianship  of  the  young  King  of  Egypt,  were 
ordered  to  visit  Philip  on  their  way,  and  remonstrate  on  his  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  all  men  of  note, — Claudius  Nero  the  con- 
qneror  of  Hasdmbal,  P.  Sempronins  Tnditanne  the  author  of  the 
Peace  of  IhTrhacbium,  and  M.  ..Smilins  Lepidos  a  yonng  Senator 
of  high  and  generons  spirit,  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  first 
man  at  Rome.  L»vinns  was  dispatched  anew  to  Greece  with  the 
fleet  that  had  during  the  Pnnic  War  been  employed  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  But  no  proposal  to  declare  war  waa  made  till  the  next 
year  (200  b-c). 

g  9.  On  the  Idea  of  March,  the  day  on  which  at  that  period  the 
Consuls  entered  npon  office,  these  m^istrates  summoned ,  the 
Senate.  Dispatches  had  just  arrived  from  L»vinns,  detailing  in 
fall  the  late  conduct  of  Philip,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war.  The  three  envoys  had  found  Philip 
at  Abydos,  and  .i£milius  had  remonstrated  in  plain  and  open  lan- 
guage. "  You  speak  thus,"  replied  the  King,  "  because  you  are  a 
young  man,  a  handsome  man,  and — a  Roman.  I("  he  added, 
"  yon  wish  for  war,  I  am  ready."  The  Consul  P.  Sulpicins  Galba, 
who  had  before  succeeded  lisevinus,  was  ^;ain  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  Macedonian  war,  and  prepared  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
poHMMe  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries. 

Great  paina  had  been  taken  to  prepare  the  minda  of  the  People 
for  ready  acqniescence.  At  the  conclnnon  of  the  Huinibalic 
War,  the  victories  of  Rome  had  been  celebrated  with  nunea  of 
extraordinary  pomp  by  the  .j£dilea,  one  of  whom  was  T.  Quinctins 
Flamininus,  the  future  conqneror  of  Philip.  The  poorer  class 
of  citiiens  had  been  invited  to  purchase  at  a  low  rate  the  targe 
supplies  of  grain  sent  over  by  Scipio  from  Africa.     Portions  of 
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the  Pnblic  Land  in  Apulia  and  Samninm  were  distributed  to  tha 
veterans  of  Scipio. 

Tbere  vaa,  nowever,  a  general  disinclination  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices rec|uired  by  a  new  war.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  Latms  and  Italians,  were  all  liable  to  be  drawn  for  seTvice, 
nntcM  they  were  past  the  military  age,  or  had  already  served 
their  time.  Every  family  had  for  years  seen  ite  best  and 
strongest  males  withdrawn  firom  rustic  labour  to  bear  arms 
against  Carthage ;  all  were  anxioas  to  avoid  any  return  of  the 
miseries  which  they  had  endured  during  Hannibal's  occupation 
of  Italy.  The  declaration  of  war  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of 
almost  every  Century. 

But  the  Senate  was  not  to  bo  thns  discouraged.  The  Consul 
was  ordered  to  summon  the  Centuries  to  a  second  vote.  Before 
the  question  was  put,  he  addressed  them  in  a  set  speech,  in  which 
he  argued  that  the  point  of  decision  was,  not  whethei-  they  would 
go  to  war  with  Philip  or  not,  but  whether  they  would  have  that 
war  in  Italy  or  across  the  sea.  The  yeomen  of  the  Tribes,  terri- 
fied at  the  thoughts  of  a  new  invaMon,  believed  bis  argmnenta,  and 
reversed  their  vote. 

In  conseijaence  of  these  delays,  Galba  was  not  able  to  reach 
Apollonia  till  near  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  he  at  once  dis- 
patched C.  Claudius  Gentho  to  relieve  Athens. 

§  10.  Meantime  Philip  had  been  pursuing  a  very  successful 
career  in  Thrace.  Abydos  alone  held  out  with  heroic  bravery : 
rather  than  yield  to  Philip,  they  said  they  would  destroy  eveir 
living  soul  within  the  city,  "  Well,"  remarked  the  King,  witb 
the  reckless  wit  for  which  he  was  famous,  "we  will  suspend  the 
siwe,  and  give  them  three  days  to  kill  ^emselves  in."  At  last 
it  felt ;  and'  Philip  heard  that  the  Romans  were  in  Epirns  and  at 
Athens. 

§  11.  At  once  he  crossed  over  to  Demetrias.  While  he  lay 
here,  Claudins  made  an  inroad  into  Eubeea,  and  surprised  the 
strong  city  of  Chalcis.  Philip  crossed  the  Euripus;  but,  too 
late  to  save  the  place  from  plunder,  he  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  Athens.  Claudius  was  not  strong  enough  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  and  Philip  wreaked  bis  barbarous  rage  on  the 
sacred  gtovea  and  buildings  round  the  city,  which  his  generals 
had  hilberto  spared.  The  Achieans  were  exasperated  by  this 
'  conduct,  and  were  still  less  inclined  to  take  part  with  the  reckless 
tyrant 

§  IS.  Early  in  the  next  year  (199  n.c.)  Galba  moved.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Pleuratus,  a  young  Illyrian  cliief,  he  advanced 
throu^  the  rugged  and  woody  districts  to  the  west  of  the  Axius 
(Vardar),   then   called   Eordsea    and    Elymiotis,  but  avoided   a 
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descent  into  the  level  pliun ;  and  Philip,  cot  chooung  to  risk  a 
battle  on  ground  onbvourable  to  tbe  action  of  the  phalanx,  con- 
tented himself  with  watchiog  tbe  enemy.  G&lba  at  lengUi  re- 
turned to  Apollonia  by  the  valley  of  the  ApeuB.  He  had  effected 
nothing,  and  his  army  Buffered  greatly  in  its  bootleas  campaign. 
When  he  first  landed  at  Gorcyra,  he  wrote  word  to  tbe  Senate 
that  a  laurel  with  which  hia  Ehip'g  stem  was  decked  had  budded 
— a  Bure  omen  of  victory ;  but  no  laurel  wreath  adorned  the  Con- 
anl's  brow. 

g  13.  Galba's  campaign  took  place  after  his  auccesaor  P.  Villius 
Tappulus  had  entered  upon  office ;  but  the  latter  did  not  arrive 
at  Corcyra  till  late  in  the  season,  and  during  the  winter  he  was 
occupied  with  quelling  a  mutiny.  In  the  spring  of  198  tt.c.  ho 
took  the  field,  but  did  not  attempt  the  northern  passeB  as  Galba 
had  done.  He  bad  the  merit  of  perceiving  that  Philip  was  most 
vulnerable  in  Thessaly;  that  tbe  army,  supported  by  the  fleet, 
might  by  ila  presence  in  that  country  deprive  Philip  of  all  in- 
fluence in  Qreecc.  With  the  aim  of  penetrating  into  Thesaaly, 
therefore,  he  marched  np  the  valley  of  the  Aoils ;  and  in  a  narrow 
defile  of  this  valley  he  found  Philip  strongly  posted.  While  he 
was  considering  his  next  move,  he  received  news  that  T.  Quinctins 
Flamininus,  the  Consul  of  the  year,  had  arrived  at  Corcyra  to  take 
the  command. 

6  14.  FlaminiouB  is  as  much  the  hero  of  the  Macedonian  war 
as  IS  Scipio  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  He  also  was  a  Patrician, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Consulship  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Unlike 
Oalba  and  Yilliue,  he  left  Rome  soon  after  the  Ides  of  March,  in- 
stead of  allowing  himself  to  be  detained  at  Rome  till  it  was  time 
to  go  into  winter-quarters.  His  brother  Lucius  accompanied  him 
to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet. 

The  position  occupied  by  Philip  was  at  a  point  where  the  valley 
closes  in  to  a  narrow  goi^  which  the  Macedonians  had  occupied 
BO  Hkilfiilly  that  Fmmminus  hesitated  to  attempt  a  ducct 
attack.*  Both  armies  lay  confronting  each  other  for  about  six 
weeks,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  matters  by  n^otia- 
tion.  But  Flamininns  demanded  that  "the  King  should  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  all  Hellenic  cities,  making  restitution  for 
injuries  past,  and  leave  them  independent  for  Uie  future,"  and 
Philip  broke  off  the  conference,  exclaiming  that  "  no  harder 
terms  could  be  asked  U  he  were  beaten."  It  is  probable  that 
the  Romans  might  have  been  altogether  foiled,  had  not  an 
Epirote  chief  named  Charops  betrayed  a  path  by  which  the 
enemy's  positJon  roig^t  be  turned.      The  Macedonians  beat  off 
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the  Itoman'  assaults  gallantly  till  they  fooiid  themselves  attacked 
in  rear.  Then  they  fled  precipitately  ap  the  pass,  past  tbs 
present  town  of  Metzovo;  and  Philip,  after  throwing  ganisona 
into  the  stron^t  fortresses  of  Thessaly,  withdrew  to  Pella, 

§  15.  Flamininus  attempted  not  to  pursue  him,  but  remaiiied 
in  EpiniB,  where  he  secored  the  goodwill  of  the  people  by  his 
mild  treatment.  From  Epinis  he  marched  through  Thessaly, 
and  passed  southward  iuto  Locria,  where  the  se^)ort  of  Anticyra 
serred  as  a  basis  of  operations.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Elateia,  a 
strong  fortress  which  commanded  the  chief  pass  leading  from 
Boeotia  northwards. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
general's  brother,  anchored  at  Cencbren,  the  eastern  haven  of 
Corinth.  The  pnrpoee  of  L.  Flamininns  was  to  influence  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Achnan  League,  which  had  met  at 
JSgium.  The  question  for  decision  was  whether  they  were  to 
take  part  in  the  war,  and  if  so,  what  part.  Opinion  had  gra- 
dually been  becoming  more  positive  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian  party  had  been  banished; 
yet  there  was  a  third  party,  headed  by  Philopcemen,  which 
desired  neutrality.  Great  was  the  perplexity  of  the  Assembly. 
If  they  declared  In  &vour  of  the  Romans,  they  would  find 
themselves  leagued  witii  the  barbarous  .^fitolians;  if  they  re- 
mained neutral,  they  might  find  themselves  left  in  a  perilous 
slate  of  isolation.  It  is  probaUe  that  the  neutral  party  would 
have  carried  the  day,  had  not  Philopcemen  been  absent.  After 
hearing  the  envoys  of  both  powers,  they  sat  a  whole  day  silent 
or  murmuring.  Next  day  a  tumultuous  debate  followed;  on 
the  third  day  the  majority  voted  for  alliance  with  Rome,  but 
the  representatives  of  some  States  withdrew  under  protest ; 
Argos  admitted  a  Macedonian  garrison;  and  Megalopolis  stood 
aloof.  The  League  was  in  &ct  broken  up ;  but  the  vole  of  the 
Assembly  enabled  Flamininus  to  declare  himself  Protector  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece. 

S  10.  During  the  winter,  both  powers  were  active  in  negotiation. 
Philip  was  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Flamininus.  Flamininus  was 
fearml  of  being  superseded  in  the  command. 

Both  parties  therefore  i^eed  to  a  conferences  which  was  held 
near  the  Pass  of  Thermopylie.  The  King  approached  the  ap- 
pointed place  in  his  state  galley,  attended  by  the  banished 
Achtean  leader,  and  two  Macedonian  officers.  Flamininus  stood 
upon  the  shore  surrounded  by  his  allies,  Amynander  Prince  of 
tbo  Athamanians,  the  envoy  of  Attains,  the  Rhodian  admiral, 
the  cbiefe  of  the  Acluean  League,  and  Phieneas  the  one-eyed 
captun  of  the  .^fitoliana.     The  Roman  bc^n  by  demanding  that 
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"Philip  should  restore  iireedom  to  the  citJes  of  Greece,  and 
amke  restitution  for  injories."  lie  was  followed  by  bis  seven] 
allies,  who  luf^  their  own  chums  not  witiiout  vebetneDce. 
Philip  kept  his  patience  till  the  .^Stolian  chief  broke  in  hj 
saying,  that  "this  was  no  question  of  words:  the  long  and  short 
of  it  was  that  Philip  must  cooqoer  or  obey,"  "Ay,"  retorted 
the  King  in  his  sarcastic  vein,  "one  may  see  that  with  half  an 
eye."  So  closed  the  first  day's  conference.  Next  day  Flamininns 
|i«rsnaded  the  allies  to  allow  him  to  conduct  the  n^otjations 
alone.  On  the  third  day  proceedings  closed  with  a  proposal  that 
both  parties  should  send  envoys  to  the  Senate  at  Rome. 

When  Philip's  envoy  began  a  set  speech  before  the  Senate  he 
was  cut  short  by  the  qnestion,  "  Whether  the  King  was  prepared 
to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  three  fortreaees  wbico  (ra  his 
biting  way)  he  used  to  call  the  Fetters  of  Qtteoe — ^Demetriae, 
Chalcis,  and  Corinth  f '  The  envoy  had  received  no  instructions 
on  this  point,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  Rome. 

§  17.  Both  parties  therefore  prepared  for  a  decisive  conflict. 
Flamininns  was  continued  in  the  command  as  Proconsul,  All 
Greece  between  Thessaly  and  the  Isthmus  was  with  him,  except 
Acamania  and   Bceotia.     Acarnania  might  Bafely  be  needed. 


but  it  was  of  hich  importance  to  secure  Bizotia.  An  assembly 
was  held  at  Thebes  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  submisuon,  at 
which  Attains,  now  an  old  man,  spoke  with  so  much  warmth 


that  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  ^ied  not  long  after.  During  tho 
debate  the  Consul  introduced  a  body  of  soldiers  into  Thebea,  and 
the  Assembly  voted  for  alliance  with  Rom&  Still  more  mortify- 
ing to  Philip  was  it  to  see  Nabis,  Tyrant  of  Lacedtemon,  follow 
tbe  general  current.  Ue  had  stooped  to  court  the  &voar  of 
this  monster,  and  as  an  earnest  of  goodwill  put  Argos  into  his 
hands.  Nabia  took  the  bribe,  and  then  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Flamininns. 

§18.  In  197  n.c.,  therefore,  Flamininus  advanced  from  E^ateia 
to  Thermopylie  with  all  Greece  at  his  back.  Here  he  paused  till  he 
was  joined  by  a  division  of  ./£tolian  cavalry.  Philip  had  already 
passed  through  the  Vale  of  Temp4  into  Thessaly.  Constant  wars 
had  so  drained  the  population  of  Macedonia  that  the  levies  in- 
cluded veterans  past  tho  time  of  service,  and  boys  of  the  tender 
age  of  sixteen.  The  phalanx,  as  usual,  consisted  of  two  divisions, 
each  8000  strong ;  and  to  this  were  added  about  7000  light  troops 
and  2000  horse.  The  Romans  had  about  the  same  number  of 
foot,  but  the  .:£tolian  cavalry  gave  them  a  great  advantage  in  thia 
arm.  After  some  mandeuvring,  Philip  fell  back  upon  Scotussa, 
where  plains  of  waving  com,  then  jost  ripe,  supplied  forage. 
Flamininns  followed ;  and  the  two  armies  encamped,  unknowin^y, 
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OD  opposite  sides  of  the  same  low  range  of  hills,  which  from  their 
appearance  were  called  CynoacepWia,  or  the  Dt^eads.  The 
next  day  was  stoimy,  and  the  air  so  darkened  hj  mist  and  rain 
that  the  men  could  only  see  a  few  yards  before  them.  Philip, 
however,  detached  a  body  of  light  troops  to  occupy  the  ridge : 
and  at  the  same  time  a  Roman  reconnoitering  party  ascended  the 
oppoMte  slope.  The  Romans,  being  the  weaher,  were  driveo 
down  the  hiU  towards  their  camp,  where  they  were  supported 
by  fresh  troops,  and  the  Macedonians  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  sommit  of  the  ridge.  The  mist  now  cleared  off.  The  Mace- 
donians, reinforced  in  their  turn,  aeain  forced  the  Bomaoe  down 
the  sloge,  and  woold  hare  cnt  them  to  pieces  bad  not  the 
.^Itolian  cavalry  held  them  in  check.  Flamininos  now  drew  out 
the  Legions,  utd  advanced  with  his  whole  line  of  battle  j  while 
the  Macedonian  officers  sent  off  message  ^t«r  message  to  the 
King,  exaggerating  their  snccess,  and  nrging  him  to  bring  np  the 
Phalaniea  and  secure  the  victory.  Philip  was  a  good  general, 
and  had  no  mind  to  entangle  his  colnmns  in  uneven  gronnd,  bnt 
he  suffered  himself  to  bo  persuaded  against  his  better  judgment. 
The  King  himself  led  one  Phalanx  on  the  right,  while  Nicanor 
was  to  follow  with  the  other  on  the  lefl. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  Phalanx  was  drawn  np  sixteen  men 
in  file ;  bnt  on  this  day  Philip  threw  his  divi«on  into  a  mnch 
deeper  column.  Its  weight  waa  thns  much  increased ;  and  as 
it  bore  down  upon  the  Roman  left  with  levelled  lances,  ten 
points  against  each  soldier,  its  cha^  was  irresistible.  The 
Legions  gave  way  before  it.  Bnt  while  this  was  taking  place  on 
the  Roman  left,  Flamininns  upon  the  right  observed  Nicanor's 
Phalanx  still  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  broken  by  the  rough 
ground.  Ue  immediately  sent  up  his  elephants,  and  following 
with  his  Legionaries  chafed  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  fbtm. 
The  left  Phalanx,  attacked  in  this  helpless  condition,  were  driven 
over  the  hill  in  utter  confusion.  Philip  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and 
left  the  field.  Not  fewer  than  8000  Macedonians  were  killed ; 
7000  were  taken  prisoners.     The  army  was  annihilated. 

§  19.  When  the  Romans  reached  the  Macedonian  camp,  they 
found  that  their  light-fingered  allies  the  j£tolians  had  already 
plundered  it.  If  this  disputed  the  soldiery,  Flamininua  himself 
was  provoked  by  the  am^ance  with  which  their  ehieb  claimed 
the  chief  share  in  the  victory  of  Cynoscephabs.  Hieir  cavalry 
had  doubtleas  done  good  service ;  hat  it  was  too  mnch  for  Roman 
pride  to  hear  an  epigram  recited,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
"  Philip  had  been  conquered  by  the  ./fitolians  and  the  Latins."* 

*  Alnii^  i/irfirvTit  WKptof  ijSt  Karivuv.  The  epigram  was  written 
bf  AlcsQB  of  Ussen^.    Sm  Plutarch,  Yit.  Flamin.  c  9. 
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The  ^toliaoB  had  now  ceased  to  be  useful  to  tbo  Romans,  and 
IVom  this  time  forth  we  find  little  harmony  between  them. 
Fltunininus  held  a  conference  with  Philip  at  Temp6 ;  and  the 
.^tolians  were  fiirions  to  find  that  the  politic  Roman  offered  Philip 
tiie  old  conditions  of  peace,  whereas  they  wished  for  nothing  less 
than  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Philip  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  General :  be  paid  down  200  talents  caution-money, 
and  gara  np  his  son  Demetriiu  and  other  hostages,  who  were 
to  be  restored  in  case  the  Senate  refused  their  assent  to  the  treaty. 
Bat  Plamininos  was  at  this  time  completely  trusted;  and  tea 
Commissioners  were  sent  with  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  which  pro- 
scribed the  basis  on  which  the  settlement  of  Greece  was  to  be 
made.  All  the  engagements  of  the  Proconsul  were  sanctioned', 
bnt  Philip  was  required  to  pay  1000  talents,  half  at  once  and 
half  in  annual  instalments  for  ten  years. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners,  rumours  became  rife  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Senate.  The  jDiolians  eagerly  caught  up 
these  rumours,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  indignation  of  the 
Greeks.  "The  freedom  promised  was,"  they  said,  "an  illusion. 
Greece  would  only  find  a  change  of  mastera.  Macedonian  garri- 
sons will  be  replaced  by  Roman.  The  Fttten  of  Greece  would 
only  be  clasped  tighter  by  a  stronger  hand."  Flamininne  exerted 
himself  to  weaken  the  effect  of  these  representations;  and  the 
Greeks  waited  anxiously  but  quietly  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
Decree. 

§  20.  The  Commissioners  repaired  to  Corinth,  and  it  was 
generally  known  that  their  resolutions  would  be  publicly 
announced  at  the  approaching  Isthmian  Games.  That  city  of 
old  renown  was  thronged  by  the  assembled  Greeks,  who 
came  not  so  much  to  witness  the  national  fesUval,  as  to  learn 
their  country's  fete  from  the  lips  of  the  conaueror.  The  day 
arrived.  Plamininas  took  his  seat  in  the  Ampnitheatrc.  Amid 
the  expectation  of  all  men,  a  tmmpet  sonnded,  and  a  crier 
advanced  into  the  arena,  who  proclaimed  that,  thb  Rohak  Sk- 
MATH  ANo  T.  Quiircnvs  thr  Genbkal,  raviito  coimcBRED  Kino 
Philip  and  the  MAcKnoHiANS,  dkclarkd  all  the  Greeks  who 

HAD    BBBN  8(TBJKCT  TO  THK  ElNO  FRKK  AND   INDEPENDKHT.      The 


glad  news  was  more  than  men  conid  believe ;  they  gazed  incre- 
dulously on  each  other;  they  asked  their  neighbours  whether 
they  had  heard  aright.  Then  a  general  cry  arose  that  the  pro- 
clamation should  be  repeated.  And  now,  when  doubt  gave  way 
to  certainty,  a  deafening  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the  assembled 
multitude.  Men's  minds  were  too  much  absorbed  with  serious 
topics  to  be  interested  by  shows;  the  games  were  hurried  over. 
Whan  the  Roman  General  rose  to  leave  the  Amphitheatre,  the 
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crowd  presaed  bo  closely  roand  him,  eager  to  bmcb  his  hand  and 
wreathe  hie  head  with  garlands,  that  he  was  well  nigh  smothered 
under  their  tnmoltaoiis  greeting. 

This  memorable  event  took  jpUce  in  the  sommer  of  196  b.c^ 
abont  a  year  a^r  tlie  battle  of  Cynoecepbalie. 

g  21.  Flamininns  remained  neady  two  years  in  Greece  after 
the  day  of  the  ProclamatioD.  Alr^y  the  seeds  of  a  new  war 
were  sown.  Envoys  had  arrived  from  Antiochua,  King  of  Syria, 
a  rash  and  selfish  monarch,  who  bad  some  reason  for  akrai.  We 
hare  related  bow  he  bad  proposed  to  divide  with  Pbilip  the 
poeeeaeions  of  the  King  of  Effypt.  Bnt  no  sooner  was  Pbilip 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Rome  tiian  Antiochns  seized  the  oppor- 
tanity  to  occnpy  Asia  Minor,  and  be  was  now  preparing  to  cross 
the  Hellespont 

Hitherto,  Flamininns  had  abstained  from  every  step  which 
conid  irritate  a  new  enemy;  bat  now  he  cared  not  any  longer 
to  hnmoar  the  Kiog  of  Syria.  He  dismissed  the  Envovs  with 
peremptory  orders  for  Antiochns  "to  restore  the  Greek  cities 
m  Asia  to  independoDce,  and  on  no  acconnt  to  set  foot  in 
Europe."  At  the  same  time  he  promised  that  Commissioners 
should  be  sent  to  aojuaint  him  more  explicitly  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate. 

§  22,^ome  things  in  Greece  required  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  General.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety 
of  Peloponnesus  by  putting  down  Nabis,  Tyrant  of  Lacedtemon. 
No  peacefiil  community  could  subsist  by  the  side  of  this 
barbarian.  How  he  gained  his  power  we  know  not.  He  con- 
finned  himself  in  it  by  a  caricature  of  the  reforms  of  Cleomenes, 
and  distributed  the  lands  among  a  number  of  enfranchised 
Helots.  The  rich  and  respectable  citizens  he  banished  or  pat  to 
death;  those  who  were  suspected  of  wealth  were  put  to  the 
torture.  His  &voartte~  engine  for  this  purpose  was  a  wooden 
figure  representing  bis  wile  Apega,  wbicn  clasped  the  unhappy 
recusant  to  breasts  furnished  with  sharp  spikes  in  place  of  nipples. 
He  maintained  a  considerable  fleet  and  army,  which  were  em- 
plOTed  in  piracy  and  plunder. 

The  R4»nan  general  had  no  pretext  for  war  agunst  him.  He 
bad  admitted  him  into  alliance  just  before  the  battle  of  Cynosce- 
pbalse,  and  \abis  had  not  broken  the  terms.  Flamininns,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  act  merely  as  the  agent  of  the  Acheans,  who 
had  abundant  grounds  for  complaint  gainst  the  I^rant.  Ho 
led  the  allies  against  Sparta,  which,  though  formerly  nnwalled, 
was  now  strongly  fortified ;  and  the  desperadoes  who  formed  ita 
garrison  defended  their  last  hope  bravely.  Bnt  the  Tyrant  must 
nave  yielded  at  discretion,  had  not  Flamininns,  whose  departure 
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from  Greece  was  now  fiut  approadung,  granted  him  fair  terma. 
The  Achnana  mnnnured,  but  in  rain.  Nabis  was  deprived  of  the 
BOutbcro  portion  of  Laconia,  which  was  declared  free  ;*  and  was 
leqnired  to  ^e  up  his  fleet  and  disband  his  army. 

I  23.  Flaminioas  employed  the  few  months  tJiat  remained 
before  hia  departure  in  making  a  tour  of  Greece,  and  settling 
the  goTemmeot  in  Thenaljr  and  other  newly-emancipated  places. 
Everywhere  he  gave  preponderance  to  the  aristooratjcal  or 
Roman  psctiy,  and  attempted  to  create  sncb  a  balance  of  power, 
that  each  state  should  be  afraid  of  going  to  war.  He  spared 
Philip  in  the  North  to  check  the  power  of  the  jfiltolians,  and 
Nabia  in  the  South  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Achnans. 
He  intended  tJiat  no  Btat«  in  Greece  should  be  strong  enough  to 

Srevul  over  the  rest,  but  that  all  should  maintun  a  species  of  in- 
ependence  under  the  protection  of  Some,  which  was  to  occupy 
the  place  filled  by  Macedon  since  tiie  battle  of  Sellasia. 

§  24.  The  spring  of  the  year  194  b.c.  now  came  on,  and 
Flaminintis  prepar^  for  departure.  He  aagembled  his  Grecian 
allies  at  Corinui,  and  addressed  them  in  a  parting  speech.  He 
declared  he  had  been  actoated  in  all  his  measures  by  a  sincere 
desire  of  promoting  their  good ;  he  had  spared  Nabis  only  because 
he  could  not  put  him  down  without  destroying  the  ancient  city  of 
Sparta ;  "  his  last  act,"  he  said,  "  should  prove  whether  the  word 
of  Romans  or  of  .^^liaas  were  more  truatworthy.  fie  would 
ahow  that  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  to  be  no  illusion.  He 
would  vididraw  the  Roman  garrisons  from  all  the  cities,  even 
from  those  fiunoos  strongholds  which  were  called  ihe  Fetters  of 
Greece.  Corinth,  Chalcia,  and  Demetrias  should  be  pledges  of 
his  sincerity.  And  now,"  he  added,  "  now  that  yon  have  perfect 
liberty,  show  that  you  understand  its  value  by  maintaining  peace 
and  goodwill  among  yourselves.  Let  the  Roman  People  Know 
that  you  are  worthy  of  the  gift  they  have  bestowed." 

These  words  so  touched  the  hearers,  that  with  the  excitable 
temper  of  a  Southern  people  they  bunt  into  tears;  and  the 
General  himself  was  so  ^ected,  thiat  he  was  for  a  time  unable 
to  go  on.  After  a  pause  he  asked  as  a  personal  &vonr,  that  all 
Roman  cituens  who  were  in  slavery  among  them  should  be  set 
free,  and  allowed  to  attend  his  triumph.  The  request  was  granted 
by  acclamation ;  and  the  Achnans  alone  redeemed  1200  Roman 
uavea  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

J2S.  Two  months  after  this  memorable  scene,  Flamininns  set 
from  Oricum,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years,  during 
three  ot  which  he  had  been  almost  the  aMolute  Sovereign  <a 

*  Heooe  this  dinrict  was  named  1^  SaiOuTo-Laama. 
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Greece.  He  landed  at  Bnmdneium  whh  his  army,  and  inarched 
in  a  Bort  of  festal  proceauon  along  the  Appian  Way  to  Rome. 
The  Senate  met  hira  outaide  the  walls,  and  granted  the  IVinmph 
he  had  justly  earned.  The  Trinmph  lasted  three  days,  "Ae 
first  two  were  taken  up  with  processions  of  can,  carrying  the 
spoils  taken  from  Philip  and  Nabis.  On  tiie  ^ird  day,  the 
General  himself  ascended  to  the  Capitot,  preceded  by  his  pri- 
BOneiB  and  hostages,  among  whom  were  two  King's  sons,  Deme- 
trius son  of  Philip,  and  Armenw  son  of  Nabis;  After  him  came 
his  soldiers,  all  enriched  by  the  war;  and,  lastly,  the  liberated 
slaves,  forming  Uie  most  glorious  part  of  the  whole.  Not  Scipio 
himself  had  enjoyed  a  more  ^lendid  triumph.  The  character 
of  Flanuninna,  mdeed,  conid  not  challenge  comparison  with  the 
heroic  proportions  of  Scipio :  yet  there  was  no  other  Roman  who 
could  be  coDspared  with  Flamininus. 


la  of  Uie  QDinetliui  0«wi,  bmilas  Uu  b«ad  of  FUmlnliiu. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

WAR  WITH  ANTIOOHirs,  AND  BETTLKWSNT  OF  EASTXBK 

(192—188  B.C.) 
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to  Thannopjlffi.  g  9.  The  pass  of  ThermqpyliD  forced  by  the  Consul  Gla- 
btio :  Gata  g  10.  Advice  of  FlanJninus  to  Glabrio,  not  to  crush  ^(tJIans. 
%  11.  FlamininuB  pals  all  Petoponneais  under  the  Achtean  Le^ne:  hia 
waniiag.  g  12.  Next  year,  L.  Sdpio,  with  his  brother  Publiua  as  Legate 
takes  the  commaod  agtunat  Aotiochus.  g  13.  Operations  bysea:  Battle  of 
UyoniieEus.  g  14.  Great  army  of  Antiochus.  g  IS.  Battle  of  Magnesia: 
utter  defeat  o[  the  Syrians.  §16.  Tenna  of  peace  dictated  by  Sdplo. 
§  17.  EQecta  at  Kome  of  the  Syrian  triumph,  g  18.  U.  Fnlvius  Nobilior 
reduoea  .£to1iana:  Flamininns  again  interferes,  g  19.  Co.  Manliua  Vnlso 
makes  war,  without  anthority,  upon  the  Galatiana.  §  20.  Distribution  of 
the  Asiatic  poeBeenouB  of  Antiochos.     §21.  Fruits  of  the  Galatian  War. 

§  1.  XoTWiTHBTANDiNo  the  waminc^  of  FlaminiTiiiB,  Antiocbus 
crossed  the  Hellespont  (192  b.c).  Abydos  yielded  to  him.  Ly- 
■imacheia,  destrojed  by  Philip,  he  ordered  to  be  rebuilt;  and 
here  he  was  found  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Senate.  They 
told  him  not  to  imagine  tliat  tlie  Romans  had  spared  Philip 
tor  him  to  cononer,  and  required  him  to  quit  Europe  at  once 
and  to  give  up  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  which  he  had  taken. 
An  angry  ai^^oment  followed,  which  waa  broken  off  by  a  &Ise 
report  of  the  death  of  yonng  Ptolemy.  The  Syrian  King  returned 
in  haste  to  Asia,  that  be  might  be  ready  for  all  c>     ' 
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§  2.  At  thift  crisis  the  conrt  of  Antiochns  was  visited  by  a 
man  nhose  connsels,  had  they  been  followed,  might  have  changed 
the  history  of  the  world. 

After  Uie  conclusion  of  peace  vitli  Rome,  Hannibal  applied 
all  hb  energies  to  the  refonn  of  the  State.  His  first  step 
was  to  put  down  the  selfish  oligarchy  which  had  crippled 
his  enterprises  in  Italy.  He  had  earned  safe  from  the  field 
of  Zama  the  greater  part  of  his  veterans,  and  their  swords  made 
him  master  of  the  State.  He  found  that  ^e  finances  had  been 
shamefully  maladministered  by  the  Council  of  One  Hundred. 
He  at  once  ordained  that  this  Council  should  be  re-elected, 
wholly  or  in  part,  every  year,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the 
people.  He  publidied  a  statement,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  present  revenue,  properly  administered,  would  amply  suffice 
to  defray  ail  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the 
tribute  due  to  Rome.  The  old  oligarchy  could  not  brook  to  lose 
the  gains  of  office  without  a  struggle.  Hiey  sent  messages  to 
the  Senate  accusing  Hannibal  of  forming  secret  treaties  with 
AntJochuB  and  others.  As  soon  as  the  Macedonian  War  was 
ended,  the  Senate  sent  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  tmth 
f^  the  accusations.  Hannibal  felt  that  he  was  already  condemned 
by  these  prejudiced  judges,  and  fled  fi^m  Africa.  He  reached 
"^re  in  safety,  and  thence  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochns  at 
Epbesas.  Here  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  to  widen  the  breach 
between  Rome  and  the  Syrian  monarch. 

§  3.  Antiochns  had  made  up  his  mind  to  war,  and  Hannibal 
was  welcomed  and  consulted.  Hib  plan  of  operations  was  this. 
He  asked  for  10,000  men  and  100  Bhips  of  war,  with  transports. 
With  these  he  would  sail  to  Cartba^  and  make  her  declare 
war  against  Rome.  He  would  then  mvade  Italy,  while  Anti- 
ochns, with  an  overpowering  force,  should  cross  over  into  Greece 
and  raise  all  the  countn'  ^amst  Rome. 

g  4.  The  time  was  favourable.  The  Romans  were  engaged  in 
desperate  conflicts  with  the  Spaniards,  as  welt  as  with  t£e  Lign- 
lians  and  the  Gauls  of  Noruiem  Italy  ;*  and  the  presence  of 
Hannibal  might  have  revived  a  contest  as  fierce  as  m  the  Great 
Punic  War.  In  Greece  the  discontent  of  the  j£tolians  had  laid 
a  train  of  fresh  troubles.  Ko  sooner  had  Flamininas  turned  his 
back  than  they  began  their  hitrigaes,  and  determined  to  set 
Greece  in  a  flame.  At  the  ssinestioD  of'Thoas,  their  Cbie^ 
envoys  were  sent  to  Antiochus,  I^ilip,  and  Nabis,  urging  these 
monarcbs  to  war.  Philip  at  once  refused;  be  had  suflfered  too 
much;   ho  detested  the  .i£tolians,  and  was  little  satisfied    with 
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the  selfish  conduct  of  Antiocliiis.  Nabis  wanted  little  inctte- 
meDt :  he  flew  to  arms,  assassinated  all  the  Bonuui  partisans  in 
Lacedsmon,  and  sent  marauding  parties  into  the  temtoi7  of  the 
Achffian  Lrague  ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  by  Philopcemeu  to 
retire  behiod  the  walls  of  Sparta.  Antiochus  sent  back  Thoas 
with  promises,  and  the  jStoliaos  resolved  at  onco  to  commence 
their  movements.  On  a  given  day  thej  attempted  to  gain 
possesion  of  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  SpArta.  At  Chalcia  uiey 
failed ;  Demetrias  was  betrayed  by  its  iuhabitaots.  Their  per- 
fidious attempt  on  Sparta  was  defeated ;  Nsbis  himself  was 
killed ;  the  most  respectable  citiseDS  hastily  sent  for  Philo- 
pcsmen,  and  declared  Spartv  »^ember  of  the  Acluean  League. 

g  5.  These  things  took  pt^ro  in  the  summer  of  102  B.C.  On 
hearing  of  the  first  disturbuices,  the  Senate  had  dispatched 
FlamininoB  to  Greece  at  the  iead  of  a  Commission.  Flami' 
ninos  remained  there,  while  he  sent  on  the  other  Commissioners 
to  warn  Antdochos  agtun^Uaking  part  with  the  ./Etolians.  But 
l^oas  had  just  returned  to  Ephesua  with  news  of  the  capture 
of  Demetrias.  If  the  King  would  but  show  himself,  he  said, 
Macedonia  and  all  Greece  would  rise  to  welcome  him ;  bnt  he 
must  come  at  once,  or  the  Romans  voM  be  upon  them. 

The  only  forces  which  AntdochuR  had  ready  were  the  10,000 
men  whom  he  had  assembled  to  execute  the  plan  of  Hannibal. 
The  great  Carthaginian  had  overcome  the  King's  jealous  feelings 
by  une  tale  of  his  boyish  oath  to  bear  eternal  enmity  against 
Rome ;  and  for  a  time  Antiochus  foHoweii  all  his  counsels.  But 
the  fiattering  words  of  Thoas  once  more  estranged  the  King's 
mind  from  Uie  great  general ;  and  the  lying  ^^xolian  obtained 
absolute  infiuence  at  court.  Notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of 
Hannibal,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners, Antiochus  detenpjned  to  set  sul  for  Enrope,  and 
thus  virtually  declared  war  against  Rome. 

g  6.  He  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  Troy,  and  in  a  few  days 
landed  at  Demetrias.  fiere  he  was  welcomed  with  lood  accui- 
mations.  The  Bteotians,  ei^r  to  satiate  their  hatred  of  Rome, 
received  him  joyfully;  the  people  of  Elis,  old  enemies  of  Uie 
Achnan  League,  sent  him  &vourable  answers ;  the  Epirotes  pro- 
mised to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  shonld  appear;  and  Ajd;- 
nander,  the  Atiiamanian,  was  persuaded  to  deeert  his  old  allies 
and  join  Antiochus.  The  Actueans,  however,  unanimously  de- 
clined his  4^ers. 

Presently,  he  held  a  council  of  war  at  Demetrias.  The 
.i£tolians  advised  that  the  first  thing  needful  was  to  secure 
poaseseion  of  all  Thesaaly.  All  the  rest  approved  except 
Hannibal,  who  sat«  ulent.    The  King  asked  his  opinion.     He 
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said  that  "iaa  opinion  wu  UDchaoged.  He  had  thooght  before, 
and  lie  thooght  still,  that  all  the  time  Qtent  in  gaining  the 
support  of  the  Greeks  was  thrown  away.  They  mttst  side  with 
the  Btrongest,  and  if  the  King  were  Tiotorioos  wonid  join  him 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  ill-advised  to  have  believed 
the  blse  reports  of  the  .iStoliaDs,  and  to  have  ventured  into 
Greece  with  so  small  a  force ;  but  now  the  beat  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  force  Philip  to  take  part  whh  them,  by  ordering 
Seleacoa,  the  King's  son,  to  advance  into  Macedonia:  to  send 
for  rdnforcementa  without  delay;  to  station  the  fleet  at  Cor- 
cyra,  and  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  Epiros,  so  as  to  meet  the 
Romans  there  or  (if  poesible)  to  invade  Italy." 

§  T.  But  this  plan  was  too  great  for  ti)e  petty  mind  of  the 
King  and  his  advisen.  He  spent  the  smnmer  in  ThewtJy,  and 
as  winter  approached  retired  to  the  (brtreas  of  Chalcis  in  Eubma, 
which  had  opened  its  rates  at  his  approach.  Here  the  senseless 
monarch  gave  himselT  np  to  enjoyment.  He  married  a  &ir 
daughter  of  the  place,  and  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Oriental 
splendour.  His  officers  and  their  men  followed  the  royal  ex- 
ample; all  bonds  of  order  and  discipline  were  relaxed.  The 
Syrians  passed  the  winter  in  idling  and  drinldng,  and  Philo- 
ptemen  regretted  that  he  was  no  longer  General  of  the  League, 
or  he  would  have  cut  off  the  whole  army  in  detail. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for 
war.  The  conduct  of  Antiochas  had  so  completely  thrown  the 
game  into  their  hands  that  it  was  easy  to  represent  the  war  a« 
one  of  sim^e  defence.  No  one  could  say  that  they  had  pro- 
voked it.     The  Achaans  regarded  them  jts  their  champions. 

§  8.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (191  b.o.)  Antiochus  roused 
himself  and  advanced  into  Acaniania.  His  prospects  suddenly 
darkened.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard  that  Philip,  vrith  the 
authority  of  the  Romans,  waa  &i8t  reconquering  the  Theeaalian 
cities  which  had  submitted  in  the  previous  year,  and  that  the 
Consul,  M'  Acibns  Glabrio,  had  also  entered  liessaly.  The 
jEtolians,  after  all  their  promises,  bronght  but  4000  men  into 
the  field.  Antiochus  retraced  Wa  steps  to  Chalcis,  and  sent 
urgent  messi^;es  for  additional  forces,  bat  in  vtuD.  lie  Roman 
Consul  vaa  approaching  Thermopylie  &om  the  north,  and  nnless 
he  were  checked  here,  Bceotia  and  Bobcea,  as  well  as  Thessaly, 
wonld  be  lost. 

§  9.  The  Pass  of  TlteTmopybe  is  formed,  aa  is  well  known,  by 
a  spur  of  Mount  <Eta,  which  cornea  close  down  npon  the  aea. 
The  King  intrenched  himself  in  the  narrowest  place,  like  Leonidas 
of  old,  out  not  in  the  spirit  of  Leonidas.  Ihe  mountain- 
path,  by  whiclr  the  Persian  troops  had  fbnnd  a  way  to  the  rear 
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of  the  Greeks,  was  now  committed  to  the  charg;e  of  the  ./£toliaDB  ; 
but  these  freehooters  sent  a  Btnall  detachment  only  on  this 
service,  while  they  employed  their  chief  force  in  seizing  the 
neighboDriog  city  of  -HeracleA.  He  Conaol  encamped  in 
front  of  the  Pass ;  but  before  commencing  the  Bssaait  be  sent 
his  lieutenants,  L.  Valerias  Flaccns  and  M.  Porcius  Cato,  to 
force  their  way  over  the  mountain  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
The  Syrians  defended  theit  entreuchmenta  well,  bat  as  soon 
as  they  found  themselves  attacked  in  rear,  they  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled  with  precipitation.  Antiochns  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  mouth  by  a  stone,  and  escaped  with  only  600 
men  to  Ghalcis.  The  Consul  embraced  Cato  before  the  whole 
army,  and,  declaring  that  the  whole  merit  of  the  victory  lay 
with  him,  sent  him  home  with. news  of  the  victory.  He  tra- 
velled viih  the  greatest  speed,  landed  at  Tarentum,  and  in  five 
days  more  announced  to  the  Senate  that  Greece  was  delivered 
from  the  Syrians.  When  the  Consul  advanced  into  Bteotia, 
the  King  re-embarked  for  Ephesus,  taking  with  him  his  bride,  the 
only  conqaest  which  he  retamed. 

g  10.  Glabrio  soon  reduced  the  strong  places  which  had  joined 
the  enemy,  and  then  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  the  chief  station 
of  the  iBtolian  navy.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Flamininua 
arrived  in  his  camp.  He  immediately  pointed  out  to  the 
Consul  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  crush  the  ^tolians  alto- 
gether, and  thus  to  leave  Philip,  who  had  by  this  time  recon- 
quered Upper  Theesaly,  witiiout  any  people  strong  enough  to 
balance  his  power  in- Upper  Greece.  Glabrio  acquiesced,  and 
Naupactna  was  left  to  the  .^tolians. 

g  11.  On  his  way  to  the  Consul's  camp,  Flamininus  ordered 
the  Measeniana  and  Means  to  give  in  tneir  adhesion  to  the 
Acbaan  Le^ue.  Tbos  at  lengtb  all  Peloponnesos  was  combined 
into  one  Federate  State,  and  the  darling  project  of  Aratna 
seemed  to  be  fulfilled.  But  Philopamen  and  the  patriots  looked 
sadly  OD.  Hey  felt  that  this  consummation  was  due  to  foreign 
force,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  proof  of  weakness.  This  weakness 
appeared  still  more  palpably  before  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
The  Actueans  laid  claim  to  the  island  of  Zacj^thus,  which  had 
lately  belonged  to  Philip.  "  Take  care,"  said  Flamininus,  "  what 
Ton  do.  Your  League  is  like  a  tortoise,  safe  while  it  keeps  its 
head  within  Peloponnesus,  but  in  danger  as  soon  as  it  ventures 
beyond."  The  League  needed  no  furUier  hint.  It  drew  in  its 
head,  and  Zacynthus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

g  12.  As  soon  as  Antiochns  had  left  Europe,  be  thought  he  was 
secure  from  the  Romans.  But  Hannibal,  who  had  prophesied  the 
event  of  the  last  campugn,  and  had  now  regained  some  roesaore 
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of  credit  with  the  arrogant  monarch,  told  him  he  only  wondered 
they  were  not  already  in  Asia. 

'nte  Conanls  for  the  new  year(l90  B.c.)wereL.  Scipio  the  elder 
brother,  and  G.  Lnlins  the  boeom  friend,  of  the  great  Africaous. 
Iiielius  was  anxious  for  the  command  in  the  East,  and  the  Senate 
were  disposed  to  confer  it  on  him;  but  Afticanua  rose  in  the  Senate- 
house  and  said,  that  if  they  would  give  it  to  his  brother,  he  would 
liinuelf  accompany  him  as  lieutenant  This  decided  the  question, 
nnd  the  two  Scipioe  left  the  city  as  early  as  possible  for  Greece. 
Thoy  fonnd  Olabno  still  enga^  in  the  si^^  of  petty  fortreesee. 
Africanus  had  taken  caro  that  a  number  of  his  own  veterans 
should  be  enlisted  in  his  brother's  army ;  and  they  both  agreed 
that  the  war  should  be  carried  as  soon  as  possible  into  Asia. 
L  Scipio  therefore  granted  a  Iresb  armistice  to  the  j£tolians, 
and  sent  an  envoy  to  Philip  to  demand  a  free  passage  for  the 
army  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Philip,  eager  to  retain 
his  GonqacatB  in  Thesaaly,  showed  great  alacrity  in  the  Roman 
service.  He  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges,  laid  in  stores  for 
the  army  along  the  line  of  march,  and  attended  the  Consul  in 
person  to  the  Hellespont. 

g  13.  The  march  of  the  Romans  eastward  convinced  Antjochns 
that  Hannibal  was  a  true  prophet.  He  immediately  ordered  a 
force  to  be  collected  so  vast  aa  to  insure  victory  over  the  rash 
invaders,  and  dispatched  Hannibal  into  Phenicia  to  bring  np 
reinforcements  for  the  fleet 

Bnt  the  Bomau  commander  ordered  a  Rhodian  fleet  to  the 
coast  of  Oaria  to  intercept  Hannibal,  and  the  brave  islanders- 
performed  this  service  wiUi  complete  saccess:  Hannibal's  Fhce- 
nician  squadron  was  dispersed,  and  the  Bhodians,  combined  with 
the  Roman  ships,  attacked  the  Syrian  fleet  A  sharp  conflict 
ensued  ofi'  Myonnesus,  a  promontoir  of  Lydia,  in  which  the 
Syrian  Admiral  lost  more  than  half  his  fleet,  and  left  ^e  sea  at 
the  command  of  the  enemy. 

§  14.  The  King  had  collected  a  vast  army  from  all  quarters. 
Besides  his  own  people,  he  gathered  levies  from  North  and  South. 
All  kinds  of  men  appeared  in  his  ranks :  Sc3rthian  and  Oalatian 
horsemen ;  Persian  riders  clad  in  complete  armour,  man  and 
horse;  scythed  cars  like  those  of  the  Western  Celts;  Cretan 
slingers ;  Arabian  archers  mounted  on  dromedanes ;  Indian 
elephants  to  the  number  of  forty-fonr.*  Sixteen  thousand  men 
bore  the  redoubted  name  of  the  Phalanx ;  and  the  6lite  of  the 
army,    like    that  of   Alexander,   were   colled  Aigyraspids;    hut 

*  Tlie  Komaos  liad  a  kw  Alhcan  eleptiantf^  an  loftnor  kind.  Thef  first 
Dssd  fllepbaots  in  Ibe  Macedonian  war  {Uv.  xxxL  36),  but  tbey  never  relied 
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thougli  the  namee  and  arms  were  MacedoQian,  the  men  vere  the 
men  of  Xenes  and  Dariua. 

With  this  host  Antiochus  ravaged  the  plains  of  Mysia  and 
Lydia.  Pergamos  was  bravely  defended  by  Attalua,  the  young 
King's  brother,  Enmenes  himself  being  with  the  Roman  army, 
Afncanna,  who  was  one  of  the  Salian  Friesta  of  Mars,  stayed  in 
Europe  for  the  doe  perfonnance  of  cert^n  solemn  rites,  while 
the  army  crossed  the  Helleapont.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  obliged  to  remain  at  Ekea,  the  semort  of  Pergamus, 
while  the  army  advanced  towards  the  King's  quarters  at 
Hiyatira.  At  tne  approach  of  the  Romans,  Antiochus  fell  back 
across  the  Hylius,  and  encamped  at  Magnesia  under  Mount 
Sipylns.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  Consul,  who  also 
crossed  the  river,  and  took  np  a  position  within  three  miles  of 
the  King's  camp.  Still  Antiochus  declined  an  engagement,  till 
he  found  that  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  attadc  him  in  his 
entrenchment.     Then  he  drew  out  his  vast  army  in  battle  order. 

g  16.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle. 
The  Syrian  army  was  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Scipio,  who  had  invaded  Asia  with  a  common  Consular  army, 
supported  by  SOOO  Achfeans,  800  men  from  Fergunus,  and  a  few 
volunteers  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  but  they  were  more 
than  enough  to  defeat  the  Syrians.  The  King  fled,  leaving  63,000 
men  upon  the  field.  The  Romans,  it  is  sai^  lost  no  more  than 
400. 

§  16.  By  the  single  battle  of  Magueda,  Antiochus  the  Great 
lost  alt  his  conqneets  in  Asia  Minor.  He  did  not  deem  himself 
safe  till  he  reached  Apamea,  in  the  south  of  Phiygia,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  son  Seleucus  and  his  chief  counsellors. 
Hence  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Consul  to  treat  for  peace. 
L.  Scipio  was  at  Sardis  with  his  brother  Africanus,  who  now 
took  upon  himself  to  dictate  the  terms.  Antiochus  was  to  give 
up  all  his  possessions  north  of  Mount  Taurus;  and  pay  down 
a  sum  of  3000  talents,  with  a  tribute  of  1000  for  twelve  succeed- 
ing years.  All  his  ships  of  war  and  elephants  were  to  be  given  up 
for  ever ;  he  was  to  abstain  fW>m  all  interference  with  European 
matters;  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  hire  mercenaries  in  Europe. 
The  persons  of  Hannibal  the  Cartha^nian  and  Thoaa  tiie  .jEtolian, 
with  some  others,  wore  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans. 

§  17.  L.  Scipio  repaired  straightway  to  Rome  to  enjoy  his 
splendid  but  easy  triumph.  In  imitation  of  his  brother,  he 
assumed  the  aft«r-name  of  Asiaticns.  The  booty  he  had  made 
was  great  hM-ond  example,  the  sums  he  paid  into  the  treasury 
enormous,  "nie  Macedonian  and  Syrian  wars  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  prodigious  fortunes  which  afterwarda  distinguished  the 
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Roman  oobles,  tad  iotroduced  that  goi^eoiu  bat  barbaric  luzniy 
whicb  corrupted  the  nuuinen  of  the  whole  people,  and  led  to  in- 
curable evils  in  the  State. 

§  16.  The  Senate  now  had  leisure  to  paniah  the  .<£tolianB. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Scipios  for  Asia,  false  reports 
reached  Greece  of  sDcceasea  gained  by  Antiochus,  and  the  JEluo- 
lians,  fljins  to  arms,  drove  Philip  &om  his  late  conquests  to  the 
west  of  Mount  Findus.  On  this  news  the  Senate  ordered  M. 
Fulvius  NobilioT,  one  of  the  Consuls  for  tlie  year  189,  to  take 
the  command  in  Greece,  while  his  colleaeue,  Cn.  Hanlios  Vulso, 
sucoeeded  L.  Scipio  in  Asia.  Fulvius  immediately  laid  sie|^ 
to  Ambracia,  while  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip,  invaded  jStoHa 
from  the  north,  and  the  Achaans  from  the  sontb.  Ambracia, 
a  noble  and  well-fortified  town,  the  ancient  capital  of  Fyrrhus, 
was  bravely  defended ;  but  the  .^fitolian  chiefe,  finding  their  con- 
dition desperate,  hastened  to  send  a  new  emt»sey  t«  Rome  with 
full  submission.  Philip  was  now  as  anxious  to  annihilate  the 
,j£tolians,  as  the  ^tolians  had  formerly  been  e^^r  to  destroy 
him;  but  Flamininus  had  saved  Philip  horn  the  .^Itolians,  and 
he  now  interfered  to  save  the  .iEtolians  from  Philip.  The  Senate 
listened  to  his  awimenta,  and  allowed  them  to  become  the  vas- 
sals of  Rome.  Ine  Roman  wars  in  Greece  were  now  ended  for 
some  years. 

§  10.  ManliuB,  on  arriving  in  Asia,  wasmoch  disappointed  by 
finding  that  the  war  had  been  finished  by  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  for  the  Comroissioners  of  the 
Senate  who  accompanied  him  to  confirm  the  peace  dictated  by 
Airicanus.  But  he  was  too  anxious  for  plunder  and  a  triumph  not 
to  seek  for  war,  and  an  occasion  presented  itself  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Galaluios  had  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Syrian 
army  at  Magnesia. 

It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  Galatia  was  a  district  of 
Northern  Phrygia,  which  had  been  seized  by  a  host  of  Gauls,  who 
bad  been  driven  ont  of  Greece  about  a  century  before.  In  the 
heart  of  Asia  they  retained  their  Celtic  habits  and  names.  By 
continual  plundering  they  bad  amassed  great  stores  of  wealth. 

When  the  Consul  advanced  into  the  country,  the  Galatlans  re- 
tired into  their  mountain  fastnessea,  but  without  avail.  In  two 
great  battles  they  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  obliged  to 
give  up  all  their  riches.  From  this  time  these  Asiatic  Gauls 
gradually  became  assimilated  to  the  Greeks. 

§  20,  Manlius  spent  a  second  year  as  Proconsul  in  Ada  Minor. 
In  company  with  the  ten  Commissioners  of  the  Senate,  he  re- 
ceived ambassadors  from  the  various  States,  and  distributed  the 
possessions  of  Antiochos  in  Asia  Minor  according  to  a  decree  of 
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the  Senate.  Enmenes  of  Pergamua  wm  rewarded  by  tie  gift  of 
MyaiagLydiaiFhrygia,  and  part  of  Caria,with  those  Thracian  towns 
wbicb  Antiocbos  bad  abandoned.  Hie  rest  of  Oaria,  with  Ljcia 
and  FisidJa,  was  given  to  the  KhodUos.  Garia  and  Lycia  rigbtly 
belonged  to  Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  bot  that  prince  had  (tended  the 
Senate  by  manying  a  daughter  of  King  Antiochus. 

§  21.  The  Galatian  war,  insignificant  as  it  was,  became  the  root 
of  great  eviU.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Roman  General  had 
ventured  to  make  war  withont  the  anthority  of  the  Senate.  Nay, 
the  ten  Commissioners  had  expressly  forbidden  the  enterprise; 
and  when  Manliua  applied  for  a  triumph,  one  of  the  ten  opposed 
it  warmly ;  bat  there  were  too  many  young  officers  in  the  Senate 
who  looked  forward  to  like  opportunities,  and  the  Consul  was  al- 
lowed to  celebrate  bis  triumph  over  the  Galatiana.  His  example 
was  followed  too  often  in  after  times. 
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g  I.  WaniD  NortbernlCalj:  the  ligoiuna.  g  S.  Conqoest  of  tfae  Boians: 
Placentla  and  Cremona  peopled  anev:  C0I0D7  of  Bononia  fouaded.  g  3. 
Couqueat  of  the  Italian  Li^uiians.  g  4.  ^millan  Eoad;  Colooies  of  Mn- 
tiaa,  Parma,  and  Lucca:  new  Province  of  CtstilpiDe  OauL  g  6.  Conditian 
of  Uie  SpanLah  PeniiisaJa-  §  6.  CanqneBt  of  Northern  Spain  by  Cato. 
g  7.  SerriccH  and  triumph  of  Cato.  §  S.  Continued  troubles  in  Spain  to  the 
Pnetorahip  of  Tib.  Qracchua.  g  9.  Redaction  of  Sardinia  bj  Gracchus: 
Sardi  venalei.     %  ID.  Conquest  of  latria:  Colony  ofAquileia. 

§  1.  Whilb  two  or  three  CodauIb  were  winning  richeB  and  hon- 
ours ID  the  East  at  an  easy  rate,  othera  were  engaged  in  the  West 
with  fitr  more  stubborn  adversaries.  Tediotis  wars  with  the  bar- 
bariaoB  in  Northern  Italy,  and  with  the  brave  tribes  of  Central 
Spain,  offered  little  to  attract  greedy  or  ambitions  Senators;  and 
yet  in  these  districta  many  generals  were  compelled  to  keep  watch 
and' ward  for  years. 

It  was  about  the  year  200  b.c.  that  tbe  Senate  received  news  of 
a  general  rising  in  Northern  Italy.  The  Oauls,  who  took  part  in 
the  movement,  were  the  old  enemies  of  Rome — the  Boiana  south 
of  the  Fo,  with  the  Insnbrians  and  Cenomannians  on  the  &t  side 
of  that  great  river.  A  new  enemy  was  behind,  the  Ligurians,  a 
wild  people  of  nncer^n  race,  who  occnpied  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Upper  Apennines,  from  near  the 
Rhone  to  the  confines  of  Etruria. 

g  2.  Three  campaigns  sufficed  to  reduce  the  Gallic  tribes 
beyond  the  Po ;  and  tilie  Boiana,  being  left  to  carry  on  the  con- 
flict single-handed,  excited  tbe  Lignriane  to  renew  their  inroads. 
In  193  B.C.,  bands  of  these  marauders  appeared  before  Pisa  and 
Placentla  at  once.  But  in  191,  when  Glabrio  was  forcing  the 
Pass  of  Thermopyln,  his  colleague,  F.  Scipio  Nasica,  received  the 
final  submission  of  the  Boians.  They  purchased  peace  at  the 
price  of  half  their  territory ;  but  the  half  which  remained  was 
more  than  enough  for  their  numben,  diminished  by  nine  years' 
deadly  war  with  Rome.  In  the  next  year  (^190),  C.  Lalins,  dis- 
appointed of  the  command  against  Antiocnos,  was  employed 
in  settiing  the  conquered  country.  The  colonies  of  Placentia 
and  Cremona,  which  had  suffered  greatly  since  the  time  of 
Hannibal's  first  appearance  in  Italy,  were  re-peopled  by  6000 
families  of  Roman  and  Latin  citizens.  Part  of  the  confiscated 
19* 
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lands  were  assigned  to  a  new  colony  at  Felsina,  which  astiimed  the 
name  of  Bononia,  or  (as  it  is  now  called)  Bologna. 

g  3.  But  to  subdne  the  Ligariaus  in  their  mountains  required 
long  years  of  desultory  war&re.  These  nimble  mouataineers,  lean 
and  sinewy  in  form,  mured  to  hardship,  unincumbered  with  bag- 
gage, acquainted  with  every  bye-path  and  fiutness  in  their  native 
hilu,  carried  on  a  sort  of  gueriUa  warfare,  which  the  Ronutns  fonnd 
as  difficolt  to  deal  with  as  regular  armies  have  always  found  in 
similar  cases.  Whenever  the  enemy  presented  a  front,  they  were 
sure  to  be  defeated ;  but  even  then  the  bulk  of  the  force  escaped  by 
mountun  paths,  and  met  ^ain  in  some  well-known  resort.  Often 
they  surprised  careless  or  over-confident  commanders,  and  cut  off 
large  Ixwiies  of  Roman  troops.  Bat  year  after  year  the  Roman 
columns  penetrated  further  and  farther  into  the  Liguriaa  fiist- 
nesses.  One  tribe  after  another  submitted.  L.  .^Emilius  Pauilus, 
son  of  him  who  fell  at  Cannoe,  himself  destined  to  become  one  of 
Rome's  moat  famouB  men,  remained  in  Lignria  with  proconsular 
command  for  several  years.  In  180,  he  received  the  anbrnissioii 
of  two  of  their  bravest  tribes,  the  Ingaunians  and  Apnans ;  and  the 
last-named  people,  who  marched  with  Ktruria  along  the  Macra, 
were  transplanted  into  Samnium  to  the  number  of  40,000  souls, 
and  their  lands  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  People.  The 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

§  4.  The  submission  of  Noitbem  Italy  was  no  doobt  hast- 
ened by  the  construction  of  military  roads.  M.  .^milius 
Lepidos,  Consul  for  the  year  180  n.c,  the  same  who  irritated 
Philip  by  his  peremptory  manner,  constructed  the  great  road 
which  bore  his  name  through  the  new  colony  of  Bononia  to 
Piacentia,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  or  Great 
North  Road,  made  by  C.  Flaminius  in  220  from  Rome  to  Ari- 
minnm ;  while  Flaminiua,  the  son,  being  the  coUe^ue  of  Lepidns, 
made  a  branch  road  from  Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Arrc- 
tiam.  Soon  after,  on  the  line  of  the  .'Emitian  Road,  between 
Bononia  and  Piacentia,  the  Senate  planted  the  colonies  of  Mutina 
(Modena)  and  Parma.  Hie  confiscated  territoiy  of  the  Apuans 
was  assigned  to  the  new  colony  of  Lncca.  Thns  did  Rome 
secnrc  her  conqnests  in  the  North  aa  in  the  South.  It  was 
soon  after  these  wars  that  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  with 
Italian  Liguria  was  formed  into  a  great  Province,  which  was. 
always  treated  with  favour,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  valuable 
poeeeseioDs  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Gallic  towns  became 
Latin  la  language  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  government ;  and  some 
notable  Romans  of  later  times,  among  whom  may  be  named  Livy 
the  Historian,  a  Faduan  by  birth,  sprang  from  the  loins  of  these 
T^atinised  Cehs. 
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§  5.  We  mxuA  now  follow  tiie  tide  of  Roman  conquest  in  th« 
Spanish  Peninaula.  That  part  of  Spain  which  had  been  con- 
quered hj  Scipio  waa  divided  into  two  Provinces,  known  as  Uis- 
pania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  each  being  raled  by  a  Frstor  or 
Proconaul.  But  these  Provinces  in  tKt  incladed  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Peninanla.  Hither  Spain  ran  along  the  coast  south- 
ward to  a  point  beyond  Cartba^na,  its  western  boundary  being 
as  yet  indeterminate :  Further  Spun  contained  little  more  than 
modem  Andalusia.  The  rest  of  Spun  was  still  onconquered.  The 
Celtiberians,  a  brave  race,  who  inhabited  the  chief  parts  of  Cas- 
tille,  dwelt  in  numerous  cities  strong  both  by  nature  and  art  The 
Lositaniana,  who  occupied  the  monntainoiiB  districts  of  Western 
Spain  and  Portugal,  between  the  Douro  and  Quadiana,  were  shep- 
herds or  guerillas  aa  the  case  required ;  now  tending  their  flocks 
on  the  bilT-sides,  now  making  armed  forays  into  the  heart  of  the 
Further  province.  The  Gal^cians  and  Cantabrians,  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  as  yet  scarcely  heard  of  the 
Roman  name. 

g  6.  The  formation  of  Spanish  Provinces  took  place  apparently 
in  198  B.C.,  when  we  first  near  of  six  PrsetoTs,  two  being  destined 
to  govern  Spfun,  A  general  outbreak  followed,  and  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fear  entertained  by  the  Spaniards  that  the  Romans 
meditated  the  eventual  couqueet  of  all  tneir  tribes.  When  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato,  Consul  in  the  year  195  B.C.,  entered  on  ofGce,  he  was 
dispatched  at  once  to  the  Hither  province  to  subdue  the  insurrec- 
tion. This  remarkable  man  had  ^ready  distingnished  himself  as 
a  Legionary  Tribune  under  Fabius  in  the  Haonibalic  War,  and 
had  served  aa  Qusstor  under  the  great  Scipio  in  Sicily.  We  have 
also  recorded,  by  anticipation,  tlie  glory  he  won  by  turning  the 
Pass  of  Thermopyhe  in  toe  campaign  of  Olabrio.  But  his  military 
&me  chiefly  depends  upon  his  operations  in  Spain. 

When  he  landed  at  Emporise  (Ampurias),  he  found  the  whole 
country,  np  to  the  very  widls  of  this  place,  in  arms;  nay,  the 
Spaniards  of  Emporiie  itself  were  only  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  garrison  from  joining  Uieir  countrymen.  He  gave 
proof  of  hia  determined  temper  by  dismissing  the  specnlaters  who 
nauallv  contracted  to  supply  the  army  with  victuals;  "for,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  make  the  war  support  itself."  He  spent  some  time  in 
training  his  troops  for  the  dcsoltory  warfare  of  the  Spaniards,  oc- 
casionally dashing  into  the  conntry  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
inuring  bis  men  to  every  hardship.  He  shared  all  privations  with 
the  common  soldiers,  and  woo  their  affection  by  his  blunt  man- 
ners and  rough  jeata.  Sometimes  he  rode  through  the  ranks, 
armed  wiUi  a  rude  countryman's  javelin,  called  tparus,  and  chafr- 
tised  ofiendors  not  over  gently  with  hie  own  hand. 
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Wben  thia  training  had  lasted  long  enon^  to  mve  the  General 
and  his  men  confidence  in  each  oilier,  Cato  led  them  forth  to 
attack  the  Spaniards,  who  were  encamped  in  force  near  Emporin. 
He  fell  unexpectedly  on  their  rear,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  Profiting  hy  the  terror  thus  inspired,  he  penetrated 
into  all  the  tnoantun  valleys  from  the  Ebro  to  Carthagena,  and 
executed  merciless  vengeance  on  those  who  resisted.  To  the 
rapid  military  movements  by  which  he  terrified  his  opponents,  he 
added  a  diplomatic  trick,  which  shows  the  disconnected  condition 
of  the  tribes  he  had  to  deal  with.  To  the  chieb  of  every  strong 
place  in  Northern  Spain  he  addressed  letters,  commanding  them, 
on  pain  of  suffering  Roman  vengeance,  to  dismantle  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  took  care  that  every  letter  should  be  delivered  on  or 
about  the  same  day.  Each  chief  supposed  the  order  was  addressed 
to  himself  alone;  and  each,  fearing  Cato's  severity  for  himself^ 
obeyed  the  order. 

g  7.  llins  in  a  few  weeks  Cato  reduced  the  whole  Northern 

Srovince  to  submission.  No  doubt  he  committed  great  atrocities, 
[iimbera  fell  by  the  sword ;  more  still  were  taken  and  sold  as 
slaves :  many,  to  avoid  this  bte,  put  themselves  to  death.  But  no 
Roman  General  hesitated  to  use  harsh  measures ;  no  one  thought 
of  censoring  him  for  doing  so. 

After  his  operations  in  the  North,  he  made  an  excursion  into 
the  Southern  province,  and  by  his  presence  assisted  the  Prator  in 
repelling  the  assaults  of  the  Lusitanians,  so  that  Cato  had  some 
reason  for  his  boast,  that  ho  had  pacified  the  whole  4f  Sptun.  He 
returned  to  Rome  laden  with  booty  and  honour.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned to  his  credit,  that  he  reserved  no  large  share  of  plunder  for 
himself  ^ough  he  bestowed  a  handsome  laigess  on  each  of  his 
soldiers.  "  j^ter,"  he  said,  "  that  many  men  should  have  plenty 
of  silver,  than  that  one  man  should  have  plenty  of  gold." 

The  Senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his  successes  that  they 
decreed  a  Thanksgiving  of  Three  Days ;  and  the  triumph  which 
he  celebrated  was  the  first  which  Rome  had  witnessed  since  the 
triumph  of  Scipio  over  Hannibal.  It  was  happy  for  Cato's  vanity 
that  Flamininua  returned  homo  a  few  weeks  later,  or  the  glory  of 
the  Spanish  triumph  would  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  greater 
splendour  of  the  Macedonian. 

g  8.  It  is  however  probable  that  the  measures  taken  by  Cato 
for  the  future  government  of  the  Spanish  provinces  sowed  the 
seeds  of  future  evil.  He  laid  regular  taxes  and  imposts  on  the 
S^nish  subjects  of  Rome,  and  confiscated  as  State-property  the 
mines  of  silver  and  gold,  which  in  those  days  made  Spain  an 
object  of  contention.  It  was  foreseen  by  Scipio  that  the  mea- 
■nret  of  Cato  would  irritate  the  Spaniards;  and  his  appieheu- 
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•iona  were  jiutified.  For  the  next  sixteen  jetn  Rome  was  en- 
gaged in  continual  ware  with  the  SpaniardB.  But  in  the  year 
I79  B.c^  sixteen  yeara  after  the  Consulship  of  Cato,  the  limits  of 
the  Upper  Province  were  settled,  and  a  general  pacification 
brought  about.  This  happy  result  waa  due  to  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  father  of  the  famous  GracchL  He  was  himself  a  man 
of  ability  and  course,  and  ruled  with  a  moderation  little  known 
and  lesa  valued  among  Romans.  Many  communities  who  had 
been  deprived  of  home  and  land,  received  new  settlements,  for 
which  they  were  required  to  pay  certain  yearly  dues,  and  to  per- 
form military  service  at  the  order  of  the  Roman  Governor.  No 
city  was  henceforth  to  fortify  itself  without  the  conseDt  of  Rome. 
In  other  respects  they  were  allowed  to  govern  themselves  withoat 
interference.  Such  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  &mons  pacification 
of  Gracchus. 

§  9,  Here  may  be  added  a  notice  of  some  other  conquests  made 
by  Rome  in  this  same  period.     The  Sardinians  and  Coraicans,  who 


had  firet  risen  against  Rome  in  the  Second  Funic  War,  t^^n  ap- 
peared in  arms  about  the  year  181  B.C.,  for  what  canse  or  with 
what  justice  we  know  not.     This  petty  war  continued,  till  after  his 


return  from  Spain  Tib.  Gracchus  obtained  the  Consulship. 
vigorous  hand  soon  checked  the  Insurrection ;  and  aiter  an  absence 
of  two  years  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  islanders.  His  mea- 
sures do  not  seem  to  have  been  marked  with  the  same  forbearance 
which  distinguished  him  in  Spun ;  for  so  great  was  the  number 
of  prisoners  brought  home  and  sold  that  the  slave-market  was 
glutted,  and  "  Sardinians  for  sale"  became  a  proverbial  expression 
for  anything  that  was  cheap  and  common.* 

§  10.  The  conquest  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
took  place  about  the  same  time.  In  the  year  183  b.c.,  a  son  of 
the  ftreat  Marcellus,  being  Consul  for  the  year,  had  occasion  to 
march  into  Vonetia  to  ^el  a  threatened  irruption  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  from  the  north.  Having  effected  his  purpose  with  littie  dif- 
ficulty, he  wrote  to  the  Senate  to  point  out  the  great  advantage 
which  the  Republic  would  derive  from  the  possession  of  the  penin- 
sula between  the  modern  towns  of  Trieste  and  Fiume,  which  then 
as  now  bore  the  name  of  Istria ;  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
from  the  Government,  he  invaded  the  country.  The  Senate  sanc- 
tioned his  unprovoked  attack;  and,  soon  after,  possession  was 
secured  by  tiie  Latin  colony  of  Aquileia,  which  became  a  place  of 
ereat  importance  as  a  barrier  against  the  northern  barbarians. 
When  it  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  trom  its  ashes  rose  the  famous 
city  of  Venice. 

*  "  Sudi  venales,"  liv.  xL  19; 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

CIVIL  BISTOBT  DDBIBO  THB  MACEDONIAN  AND  STRIAK  WARB  :  COB- 
RUPTIOM  OF  UANHBBS  l  SIHATOBIAL  PRBDOMINANCE  :  BCIPIO  AND 
CATO.       (200—169  B.O.) 

%  I.  GsDeral  Indinatioii  to  "War  caused  bjr  the  conquestB  in  the  East,  g  3. 
Change  in  the  cbarader  of  tlie  Boman  armios.  g  3.  Evil  effecta  oTwar  on  the 
social  condition  of  Romans,  g  4.  Rapid  rise  ofthe  new  Nobility  oT wealth; 
its  oUguchic*!  tendency,  g  G.  Evil  eSfects  of  midden  wealth  on  mannera 
and  morrda.  §6.  Btiberj.  g  T.  Evidence  of  profligacy :  L.  Flamioinus: 
Bacchanalia :  Foiaonii^  by  women,  g  B.  State  of  partiea  in  the  Senate : 
Scipio.  §  9.  Gato  leader  of  the  attack  on  Sdpio :  his  preriooa  life,  g  10. 
Cato'a  bittemeM  Bgainst  Greek  fiuibions.  g  II.  L.  Sdpio  required  to  pro- 
duce bis  accounts ;  conduct  of  F.  Scdpio:  he  ii  indicted  before  the  People ; 
his  reply,  §  12.  New  attack  npon  P.  Sdpio,  diverted  to  Ludua;  Brrest 
of  the  latter  prevented  flnt  by  the  armed  interference  of  hia  brother,  then 
by  the  interooamon  of  !fib.  Gracchus,  g  13.  Retirement  and  death  of 
8ci[ao.  g  14.  Death  oT  Hannibal  in  the  sune  year,  g  I G.  Cato  turns  upon 
the  8eoatorial  party:  hia  election  to  the  Censorship,  g  IS.  Sererity  of  his 
Censorial  administration,    g  II.  Character. 

§  1.  Trodob  it  was  with  gK&t  difBculty  that  the  citizens  weie 
induced  to  consent  to  the  Macedoaian  War,  to  the  Beoatora  war 
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was  welcome  even  at  tbat  time  of  extreme  depression.  Bj 
commands,  embaeaiee,  and  commissions  to  foreign  courts,  they 
expected  to  find  means  of  repairing  their  past  losses  and  enrich- 
ing thenuelrea ;  and  they  were  not  mistaken.  And  after  the 
wars  in  tiie  East  a  great  change  seems  to  have  wrought  in  the 
feelings  of  the  People  also.  The  yeomen  of  Italy  saw  their 
brethren  returning  home  laden  with  booty.  A  ro^al  road  to 
riches  is  always  thronged,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  disinclination 
to  declare  war.  It  was  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Census- 
roll  for  compolsory  enlistment.  The  Legions  were  filled  by 
volnnteers. 

g  2.  A  great  change  now  began  to  be  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  armies.  Daring  the  Punic  Wars,  it  had 
often  been  found  impossible  to  dismiss  the  IiM;ions  levied  for  the 

Kar  after  the  year's  campaign  was  oTsr.  And  what  had  hitherto 
6n  the  exception  now  became  the  role.  A  general  nsually 
kept  the  men  who  first  took  service  under  him  during  his  whole 
command,  and  often  handed  them  over  to  his  successor.  Thus 
the  old  melitia  of  the  Republic  changed  ita  character,  and  a  race 
of  professional  soldiers  came  into  being.  There  was  not,  indeed, 
a  standing  army  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  soldiery  were 
not  so  much  servants  of  the  State,  as  attached  to  the  person  of 
B  successful  general,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  patron.  This 
new  state  of  things  reached  its  height  under  Marias  and  Cicsar ; 
but  it  took  its  origin  with  Scipio.  Scipio  was  refused  by  the 
Senate  the  levies  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  invasion  of 
Africa,  and  he  raised  volunteers  on  his  own  credit.  The«e  men 
were  rewarded  with  grants  of  land  in  Southern  Italy.  Put  their 
swords  were  at  the  command  of  any  leader  who  offered  a  chance 
of  fresh  booty.  ^^^  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Macedonian 
and  Syrian  Wars,  lliis  tendency  to  regard  a  soldier's  business 
as  a  profession,  rather  than  as  the  occasional  duty  of  a  citizen, 
received  a  great  impulse  from  the  invasion  of  Galatia  by  Cn. 
Manlius  ViSso. '  From  this  time  Livy  dat«s  the  greedy  and 
licentious  spirit  which  marked  the  Roman  soldiery  of  his  own 
time,  as  it  has  marked  soldiers  of  fortune  in  all  times. 

g  S.  Thus  the  lust  of  conquest  became  general.  The  Senate 
had  now  no  difficulty  in  carrying  war-votes.  Wara  were  no 
longer  defensive,  even  in  pretence.  Increase  of  empire  was 
the  hardly-concealed  motive  of  action.  The  most  detestable 
practices  were  employed  to  create  intestine  dissensions  in  all 
countries,  to  encourage  one  potentate  against  another,  to 
provoke  quiet  and  independent  States  by  acts  of  intolerable 
arrogance,  to  bring  about  by  what  means  soever  an  appeal  to 
Roman    arbitration.      Senatorial   commiasions    were   continually 
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crosdng  the  sea  to  Greece  and  Asia,  to  Garth^  and  ^7Pt. 
Diplomatic  acts  of  the  basest  kind  were  becoming  part  of  the 
profession  of  Senator.  The  rude  uroplicitjr  of  the  old  Roman 
character  was  degeaarating  into  brutal  arn^nce,  or  was  used  as  a 
cloak  for  the  meanest  and  most  hypocriticarends. 

I  4.  The  Senate  itself  was  every  day  becoming  more  confined 
and  oligarchical.  We  have  before  shown  how  the  superior  offices 
of  the  State  were  barred  against  men  of  moderate  fortnne.  The 
old  distinctions  of  blood  hvl  ceased:  in  the  year  173  d.c.  both 
Consuls  were  Plebeian.  But  a  new  Nobility  was  rising,  consiet- 
ing  of  the  wealthy  Senatorial  fomilies.  Here  wealth  was  the 
mother  of  wealth :  a  fomily  once  ennobled  by  office  had  so 
many  opportunities  of  making  money,  that  every  day  it  became 
more  dithcult  for  an  upstart  or  New  Man  (as  persons  were  called 
whose  progenitors  had  not  held  office)to  make  his  way  to  the 
ConsuUliip,  or  even  into  the  Senate.  Those  who  conid  place  in 
their  vestibules  or  carry  ont  to  Minerals  the  greatest  number 
of  the  images  of  ancestors  distinguished  by  office  were  the  most 
Qoble.  The  Senate  was  fast  becoming  an  oligarchical  council, 
almost  hereditary  in  certaiu  fiunilies. 

S  5.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  how  fetal  mnet  have  been  the 
innuence  exercised  on  manners  and  morals  by  these  changes.  It 
has  been  said  with  melancholy  truth  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  history  of  the  Republic  begins  to  extend  itMlf  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  civilised  world,  it  loses  all  its  moral  in- 
terest. The  Romans  before  their  conquests  were  (as  we  have 
seen)  a  hardy,  thrifty,  self-denying,  and  religious  race,  but 
withal  ignorant,  rude,  destitute  of  common  charity  and  humanity 
in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  When  enormous  wealth  and 
power  are  suddenly  placed  m  the  hands  of  such  a  people,  the 
results  are  certain.  The  proverbs  of  every  nation  testify  to  the 
arrogance  and  vices  of  rich  upstarts;  and  the  Romans  were  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  were  much  in  the  condition  of 
savages  exposed  to  the  first  influences  of  civilisation,  who  eagerly 
imbioe  its  new  vices,  and  retain  their  own  groesness. 

The  Roman  historians  with  one  voice  concur  in  theee  repre- 
sentations. "The  great  Scipio,"  says  Velleios  with  pr^oant 
brevity,  "  opened  the  way  to  empire ;  his  brother  to  luxury." 
"The  Asiatic  army,"  says  Livy,  "first  introduced  among  us 
couches  of  rich  workmanship^  cloths  of  delicate  texture,  and'all 
kinds  of  costly  furniture.  ITiey  set  the  foshion  of  sumptuous 
banquets,  at  which  the  guests  were  at  once  regaled  with  the 
choicest  viands  and  charmed  with  voluptuous  music.  Cooks, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  cheapest  kind  of  slave,  now  became 
the  most  valuable," 
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g  6.  The  effect  of  the  npidlj  increaMng  wealth  on  political 
morality  is  proved  by  the  frequent  laws  againet  Bribery  at  Elec- 
tions, nhich  may  be  dated  from  the  year  181  b.c* 

§  7.  8<Mne  incidents  have  been  preserved  which  prove  the 
rising  profligacy.  Lucius  Flamininns,  brother  of  the  faniooa 
Titos,  waa  elected  Consul  in  192  B.C.,  and  sent  to  Cisalpine  Giful. 
He  had  lately  bought  a  beauti^  Carthaginian  boy,  who  indulged 
in  loud  complainte  at  being  taken  away  from  Rome  just  before 
the  exhibition  of  the  great  gladiatorial  games.  Soon  after  the 
Consul  reached  his  province,  a  Gallic  chieftain  fled  with  his 
fomily  to  seek  for  protection  in  the  Roman  camp.  The  fugitive 
was  brought  to  the  Consal's  tent,  where  he  was  feasting  with 
his  nnwortliy  minion.  "  Now,"  said  Lucius,  "  yon  shall  be  re- 
warded for  not  seeing  the  gladiators ;"  and,  at  a  sign,  one  of  the 
attendants  stabbed  the  suppliant,  that  his  dying  agonies  might 
amuse  the  cruel  boy. 

A  snro  sign  of  cormption  is  to  be  found  in  the  dissolute 
manners  that  were  discovered  among  the  women.  In  184  b.o., 
the  Consnl  Fosthumius  was  accidentally  informed  that  there 
were  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  many  Italian  towns,  secret 
societies,  in  which  young  men  and  women  were  dedicated  to 
Bacchus  ;  and  that,  under  the  cloak  of  religious  ceremony,  every 
kind  of  licence  and  debauchery  was  practised.  The  Senate 
issued  a  stringent  Decree  for  the  repression  of  Bacchanalian  orgies. 
Numbers  of  men  were  put  to  death;  the  women  were  handed  over 
to  the  heads  of  their  respective  bmilies,  for  the  law  did  not  permit 
the  public  execution  of  a  female. 

g  8.  The  state  of  parties  in  the  Senate  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period  is  singular.  When  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  as  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  he  was  sainted  by  the  people  as  the 
saviour  of  Italy.  He  might  then  have  put  bioiseff  at  the  head 
of  a  popular  party,  and  crushed  the  ascendancy  lately  gained  by 
the  Senate.  He  had  been  elected  Coneol  against  the  will  of 
the  Senatorial  majority;  he  had  won  his  Tnumph  by  setting 
their  known  opinion  at  defiance.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  People. 
It  was  proposed  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the  Forum,  in  the  Comi- 
tium,  in  the  Senate-honse,  on  the  Capitol,  in  the  very  Temple  of 
Jupiter.  Nay,  there  was  a  general  wish  to  make  him  Dictator  for 
life,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  same  vigour  and  address  which  had 
marked  his  military  career  he  might  put  an  end  to  the  social  evils, 
the  debt,  the  misery  which  followed  toe  dreadful  Haunibalic  War. 

■There were  earlier  laws  dt  Ambilu:  but  these  were  intended  bjtbe 
NohOit/  to  check  the  New  Hen  from  convowtn^.  Now  eaotiunnf  and  hnbery 
becune  BTnonymona,  and  were  ezpreMed  bj  Ihe  same  word — Ambiitu, 
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Scipio  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  But  he  had  no  taale  for  the  cares  and  toils  of  a 
party-leader.  He  put  aside  the  honours  offered  him  with  the 
same  calm  disdain  witii  which  he  had  declined  the  crown  offered 
him  by  the  Celtiberians.  It  is  always  difficult  for  a  soldier  who 
from  eariy  years  has  held  high  command  to  acquire  the  tact 
necessary  for  managing  the  war  of  parties.  Hannibal,  indeed, 
had  shown  himself  as  able  in  statesmanship  aa  in  war;  but  Jt 
was  by  the  despotic  method  of  the  camp.  He  was  backed  by 
his  veterans ;  by  their  aid  he  made  himself  master  of  Carthage, 
and  ruled  it  with  imperial  sway.  Scipio  might  perhaps  have 
done  the  same  at  Rome.  But  he  was  not  like  Hannibal.  He 
used  to  say,  that  "he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  alone," 
so  fond  waa  he  of  literature  and  art  Those  who  were  intimate 
with  him  loved  him  dearly.  But  he  never  concealed  a  certain 
proud  indifference  for  opmion,  whether  of  the  Senate  or  the 
people,  which  soon  dimmed  his  popularity.  He  cared  not  for  this. 
He  preferred  the  society  of  the  poet  Emiins  to  the  applause  of  the 
people  or  the  favour  of  the  Senate. 

In  199  b.Ot  he  was  chosen  Censor;  his  friendly  colleague,  Q. 
^lios  Ptetus,  named  him  Chief  of  the  Senate,  and  he  retained 
this  high  rank  till  the  Censorship  of  Cato  in  184,  one  year  before 
his  death.  In  193,  he  held  the  Consulship  for  a  secoad  time, 
and  his  popularity  received  a  mortal  blow  from  his  own  hand. 
The  Censors  of  that  year  proposed  to  appropriate  the  front  places 
in  the  Theatre  to  the  Senatorial  Order,  and  Scipio  supported  the 
proposal. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  his  return  from  Asia  that  his  enemies 
ventured  to  attack  him  openly.  Those  enemies  were  no  doubt 
the  leaders  of  the  old  Senatorial  party.  But  the  person  who  led 
the  assault  bore  the  famous  name  of  Cato. 

§  9.  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  bom  at  the  provincial  town  of  Tus- 
culnm  in  the  same  year  with  the  great  Scipio  :  they  were  both 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  Hanmbal  crossed  the  Alps.  Cato's 
patrimony  lay  in  the  Sabine  country,  near  the  humble  dwellinj]: 
once  occupied  by  the  great  Curius  Dentatus.  The  youth  looked 
with  reverence  on  the  hearth  at  which  Curius  was  roasting  his 
radishes  when  he  rejected  the  Samnite  gold,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  rustic  hero  his  model.  He  used  to  work  with  his 
staves,  wearing  the  same  coarse  dress,  and  partaking  of  the  same 
simple  fare.  His  natural  power  of  speaking  he  exercised  by 
pleading  in  the  law-courts  of  the  neighbouring  town.  His 
shrewd  remarks  passed  current  in  the  country ;  and  the  fame  of 
the  youthful  orator  reached  the  ears  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccos,  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  himself  a  determined 
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friend  of  the  ancient  Roman  mannen.  Flaccni  hsd  discarn- 
ment  enough  to  see  what  was  in  Cato;  he  became  his  friend, 
and  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  there  to  enter  on  a  pnblic  life. 
The  hononnble  intimacy  thus  begun  continued  thronghout  life. 
FUcGua  and  Cato  were  colleagues  in  almost  every  office  of  State. 

Cato  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Fabius,  who  at 
that  time  dispensed  all  the  honours  of  ibe  Republic.  Qe  served 
under  the  old  Qeneral  at  Capna  and  at  Tarentum :  stad  being 
elected  Qnnetoi  In  205  B.C.,  was  sent  with  Scipio  to  Sicily. 
When  Cato  retaraed  to  Rome,  the  iavonr  of  the  old  Senatorial 
party,  and  the  popnlarity  he  had  won  hy  unabashed  sclf-con- 
fidence,  blunt  betmng,  and  caustic  eloquence,  enabled  him  to 
gain  the  highest  hononrs  with  little  difficulty.  He  was  Fnetor 
IS  Sardinia  in  198  n.0.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  gained 
credit  by  the  nprightneee  of  hie  administratioD,  though  he  was 
thought  too  severe  against  the  practice  of  usnry.  He  was 
Consul  in  his  fortieth  year ;  and  we  have  already  followed  his 
able  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war.  Four  years  later  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  the  dia[Mtch  announcing  the  victory  of  Thermopyls, 
which  he  himself  had  mainly  contributed  to  giun. 

§  10.  Such  was  the  man  who,  in  the  year  187  b.c.,  led  the 
attack  upon  Sc^io.  From  his  fint  connexion  with  Fabius,  be 
had  formed  an  inveterate  hatred  against  his  patron's  rival ;  and 
as  Scipio  was  the  leader  of  the  new  Hellenic  manners,  so  Cato 
constibited  himself  as  the  protector  of  the  old  Roman  life. 

Cato  seems  to  have  tnought  that  all  evil  was  due  to  the 
introduction  of  Greek  customs.  No  doubt  Greece  was  at  that 
time  fast  vei^ng  to  tliat  miserable  state  in  which  she  still 
lies.  Bat  the  corruption  of  Rome  would  have  followed,  if 
there  hod  been  no  Greece  to  corrupt.  The  vices  for  which 
Romans  became  notorious  were  not  Hellenic.  It  was  not 
part  of  the  nature  of  Greeks  to  spend  luge  sums  in  glut- 
tonous eating  and  coarse  seusuality.  Pericles  boasted  that  his 
countrymen  cultivated  their  taste  for  the  beantiful  without  extra- 
vagance :*  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  their  pleasures ;  they 
are  and  were  a  frugal  race.  No  doubt  the  quick-witted  and  un- 
Bcrupulons  Greeks  who,  as  slaves  or  freedmen,  thronged  the 
bouses  of  the  Roman  nobles,  were  more  adroit  ministers  of  vice 
than  the  duller  natives  of  other  lands;  bat  they  obeyed  rather 
than  guided  the  propensities  of  their  masters ;  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  artists  of 
Greece  flocked  to  Rome,  as  well  as  her  parasites  and  pandars. 
Those  who  cultivated  Greek   letters  and   art  were  the  noblest 

•  fAoKoXaS/tai  aa'  einXciat,  Thua  il  40. 
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BODS  of  Rome. — Scipio  himself^  Lepidus,  Fanllua,  and  the  like. 
The  second  Scipio,  was,  as  we  shall  see,  trained  by  the  precepts  and 
friendship  of  a  Greek  Bt&tesman. 

§  ]1.  The  first  attack  upon  Scipio  was  judiciously  made 
through  his  brother  Asiaticus,  who  was  required  by  the  Tribune 
Petilhus  to  produce  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
during  his  Asiatic  command.  Africanns  bade  bis  broUier  fetcb 
the  books,  and  then  taking  them  from  his  hands  tore  them  in 
fragments  before  the  Senate,  saying  that  "it  was  unworthy  to 
call  a  man  to  account  for  a  few  thousands  who  had  paid  millions 
into  the  Treasury."  This  contemptuous  disregard  of  opinion 
and  law  was  now  made  the  ground  of  accusation  against  Scipio 
himself.  On  other  occasions  he  had  been  guilty  of  similar 
acts  of  arrogance.  When  the  Qufestors  refused  to  pay  him 
certain  moneys  without  an  order  from  the  Senate,  he  had  taken 
the  keys  by  force,  saying  that  "  one  who  had  closed  the  Trea- 
sury by  his  successes  hsd  the  best  right  to  open,  it."  These 
and  other  instances  of  contempt  were  brought  before  the  People. 
Scipio  rose  to  answer.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  cha^ies  laid 
against  him,  but  gave  a  simple  history  of  his  life  and  ser- 
vices. The  glory  of  tiie  man  revived;  the  memory  of  old  times 
returned ;  alf  hearts  yearned  again  towards  him  who  had  driven 
the  fell  African  from  the  shores  of  Italy ;  the  sun  set  before  the 
Assembly  bad  passed  to  a  vote.  Next  day  was  the  anniversary  . 
of  the  luttle  of  Zama.  Scipio  appeared  in  a  festal  robe,  escorted 
by  a  splendid  retinue  of  friends  and  followers.  "  Romans,"  he 
said,  "  on  this  day  I  defeated  Hannibal.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
Capitol  to  render  thanks  to  the  great  gods  of  the  city.  Follow 
me,  Romans,  and  pray  to  those  gods  that  yon  may  always  have 
leaders  such  as  I  am."  The  effect  of  these  words  was  electrical. 
The  multitude  rose  with  one  accord,  and  followed  the  hero  up 
the  Sacred  Ascent  The  Tribune  was  left  alone  with  his  at- 
tendants. 

§  12.  This  was  the  last  day  of  Scipio's  greatness.  The  cool 
animosity  of  Cato  pursncd  him  with  untiring  zeal,  and  another 
Tribune  was  urged  to  renew  the  prosecution.  On  the  day 
appointed  the  great  man  did  not  appear:  he  had  left  Rome. 
His  brother  Asiaticns  alleged  sickness  as  the  cause  of  absence, 
and  prayed  for  an  adjournment.  After  some  question,  the  plea 
was  allowed ;  but  the  accusers  turned  upon  the  advocate.  This 
was  politic.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  vote  of  condemnation  could 
have  been  obtained  gainst  Africanus :  his  character  was  un- 
blemished, and  late  events  had  shown  that  the  memory  of  the 
past  was  not  dead ;  but  Asiaticus  was  not  above  suspicion.  It 
"wax  sud  that  of  the  Syrian  ^ils  a  la^  sum  due  to  the  IVea- 
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aary  had  foand  its  irsy  into  his  private  coffera,  and  the  scene  in 
the  Senate-house  confirmed  the  belief. 

So  BOon  as  AfricaDua  heard  of  the  proceedings  a^nst  his 
brother,  he  hastened  to  Rome,  and  reached  the  Forain  m  time  to 
see  hia  person  seized  hy  the  officers  of  the  Tribune.  He  was 
followed  by  an  armed  retinue,  and  rescued  Lucius  by  force  from 
their  custody.  It  seemed  as  if  now  there  was  to  be  a  b^aning 
of  those  bloody  frays  which  disgraced  the  city  in  later  times ; 
but  this  dire  extremity  was  averted  by  a  IVibnne  who  had  as 
yet  taken  no  part  in  the  business.  'HiiB  was  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  whom  we  have  already  seen  so  honourably  distin- 
guished for  humanity  in  Spain.  "He  did  not  interfere,"  he  said, 
"  from  any  wish  to  thwart  the  action  of  law.  fie  was  still,  as  he 
had  ever  been,  an  enemy  of  the  Scipios;  but  rather  than  per- 
mit domestic  war,  he  would  himself  bar  the  arrest  of  L  Scipio. 
It  was  better  that  the  will  of  the  People  should  he  frustrated  by 
one  of  their  own  IVibunes  than  hy  the  arrogance  of  a  private 
citizen."  He  then  forbade  all  farther  attempts  to  seize  the  person 
of  AsiatJcns. 

§13.  The  great  Scipio  felt  that  his  name  conid  no  longer  work 
like  a  spell  upon  the  people.  He  retired  to  his  villa  at  Litemum, 
where  he  lived  some  years  longer  in  retirement;  and  when  he 
fonnd  hia  end  approaching,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  buried  there. 
"  Ungrateful  city !"  he  said,'"  thou  shalt  not  even  have  my  ashes." 
The  three  statues  of  himself,  his  brother,  and  the  poet  Ennina, 
which  stood  outside  the  Capoan  Gate  at  Rome,  were  placed  over 
a  sepolcbral  vault  built  by  the  heir  of  his  name  and  &me,  the 
yonneer  Afncanua.  He  died  in  the  year  163  B.C.,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  though  the  fine  bust  still  preserved  bears 
the  appearance  of  an  older  man.*  He  was  too  lordly  to  be  the 
useful  citizen  of  a  Republic,  too  generous-  to  become  her  master. 
His  later  career  threw  a  shadow  over  services  which  were  worth 
more  to  Rome  than  those  of  any  other  of  her  sons. 

§  14.  In  the  self-same  year  Hannibal  breathed  his  last  After 
the  loss  of  his  last  hope  by  the  destruction  of  the  Syrian  host  at 
Magnesia,  he  wandered  from  land  to  land  till  he  found  a  resting- 
place  at  the  Court  of  Fmsias  of  Bitbynia.  The  Senate  could 
not  breathe  while  their  great  enemy  lived ;  and  Flamininus  was 
sent  to  demand  from  Pmsias  the  person  of  his  illustrious  guest 
The  King  dared  not  say  nay,  and  gave  Hannibal  to  understand 
that  he  must  be  surrendered  to  Flamininns;  but  the  great 
Carthaginian,  to  avoid  fiilling  Into  the  hands  of  his  implacable 

*  It  wss  diacOTSred  with  that  of  Eoiiiu^  in  the  Tomb:  The  Tomb  is 
flgnied  at  the  head  ot  this  Chapter,  the  bust  of  Scipio  at  the  head  of  Ctiapt. 
■rniv  ^  that  of  Bmiina  at  the  and  of  Ch^t  xxxviL 
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beg,  swallowed  a  doae  of  poison,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
moD  story,  he  carried  with  him  constantly  in  the  hollow  of  a 
nag.  He  was  sixty-three  years  of  age.  L^e  had  long  ceased  to 
be  valuable  to  him,  because  oppositioD  to  Borne  had  become  hope- 
less. He  died,  as  he  lived,  laithfiil  to  the  service  of  that  aveng- 
ing deity  to  whom  he  had  been  bound  in  boyhood  by  his  &ther 
Hamilcar. 

§  15.  The  fall  of  Scipto  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  old  Senatorial  party.  The  names  of  the  Gentes  friendly  to 
Scipio  nearly  disan>ear,  for  a  season,  from  the  Fasti.  The 
noble  j£milius  Paullns,  who  had  rendered  signal  services  to 
the  State  in  Liguria  and  in  Sraio,  was  unable  to  obtain  the  Con- 
sulsbki  till  a  late  age.  Bat  Cato  no  longer  held  by  this  party. 
His  first  connection  witb  tltem  arose  ttom  tbe  fact  that  they 
represented  his  old  patron,  FaUus.  They  had  supported  Cato 
up  to  his  Consulship,  because  he  was  a  neefnl  bound  to  run 
down  Scipio ;  bat  when  ho  offered  himself  for  the  Censorship 
in  189,  they  used  all  their  influence  against  him,  and  he  was 
defeated.  They  knew  well  that  he  was  a  sworn  friend  of  the  old 
Roman  rusticity,  and  would  not  tolerate  their  vulgar  luxuries 
any  more  than  the  refined  el^^nce  of  Scipio ;  and  now  that  his 
personal  animosity  to  that  great  enemy  was  gratified,  they 
^prehended  that  he  might  turn  and  rend  them.  This  was  the 
period  of  Cato's  greatness.  The  Forum  rang  with  his  voice; 
nis  bitter  gibes  and  caustic  sarcasms  were  repeated  everywhere; 
the  People  b^an  to  recognise  him  as  their  champion.  At  the 
next  election  of  Censors  (185),  he  again  came  forward,  with  his 
friend Flaccuaby^is side;  and  though  they  were  opposed  by  seven 
distinguished  candidates,  the  &voar  of  the  People  prevailed,  and 
the  two  friends  were  electee]. 

g  16.  Cato  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  immense  arbitraiy 
powers  wielded  by  the  Censor,  and  determined  to  pntdown  luiuiy 
with  a  strong  hand.  He  had  thundered  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Oppian  law  daring  his  Consulship,  but  in  viun, — the  ladies  were 
too  strong  for  him.  But  now  it  was  his  turn.  Hitherto  no 
property  had  been  included  in  the  Censor's  register,  except  land 
and  houses.  Cato  ordered  all  valuable  slaves  to  be  rated  at  three 
times  the  amount  of  other  property,  and  laid  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  dress  and  equipages  of  the  women,  if  they  exceeded  a  certain 
sum.  He  strncK  seven  Senators  off  the  list,  some  for  paltry 
causes.  Manilius  was  degraded  for  kissing  his  wife  in  public; 
another  for  an  mtseasonsBle  jest ;  but  all  honest  men  must  have 
anptauded  when  L.  Flamininns  suffered.  Atthegreatreviewofthe 
Knights  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  of  his  horse. 

In  the  management  of  public  works,  Cato  showed  judgment 
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eqnal  to  his  vigour.  He  provided  for  the  repair  of  the  aqnedacts 
and  reservoirs,  and  took  great  pains  to  amend  the  drainage  of  the 
city.  He  encoun^d  a  fair  and  open  competition  for  the  con- 
tracts of  tax- collection,  and  eo  much  offended  the  powerful  com- 
panies of  Publicani,  liiat  after  he  laid  down  his  office  he  waa 
prosecuted,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  12,000  ases, 

S  17.  It  is  manifest  also  that  Cato  had  given  qnite  a  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  Censorial  office.  The  fearless  ooslaoght  made 
by  him  on  all  abnses  had  stirred  up  a  nest  of  hornets.  Forty- 
four  times  he  waa  accused  before  the  people,  yet  except  on  one 
occasion  he  always  came  off  free.  More  familiar  to  us  than  almost 
any  of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  we  see  him  with  his  Iceen  gray 
eyes  and  red  hur,  his  harsh  features  and  spare  athletic  frame, 
strong  by  natural  constitution  and  hardened  by  exercise,  clad 
even  at  Rome  in  the  coarsest  rustic  garb,  attacking  with  plain  but 
nervous  eloquence  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  the  Nobles. 
Yet  Cato  was  no  demagogue ;  indeed,  in  his  way  he  was  as 
hanghty  as  any  noble  in  the  land.  His  mind  was  of  that  hard 
and  narrow  kind,  that  when  he  had  formed  opinions  or  conceived 
prejudices,  nothing  could  move  him.  In  private  business  he  was 
ruled  by  calculation  solely.  He  was  a  great  farmer  :  his  book  on 
agriculture  is  still  in  our  hands,  and  contains  a  curious  mixture  of 
shrewd  sense,  calculating  selfishness,  and  superstitious  fancies. 
He  encouraged  pasturase  as  the  most  profitable  employment  of 
land  in  Italy.  He  condemned  usury  as  a  crime  only  less  bad  than 
murder,  and  yet  evaded  the  law  which  forbade  Senators  to  engage 
in  trade  by  lending  his  money  to  the  trading  companies.  He 
advised  a  farmer  to  sell  off  such  of  his  slaves  as  might  become 
useless  from  ace  or  infirmity.  His  self-sufficiency  was  intolerable. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  having  done  everything  for  them- 
selves, have  come  to  think  themselves  infallible.  The  Sabine 
farmer  made  himself  a  perpetual  Censor,  and  would  &in  have  laid 
down  the  law  for  every  one. 
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THKTHIRDHACSII0NIAIIWAK,0BirABOFFSRSBnS.     (180 — 168  B.O.) 

§  I.  Prudenoe  and  eseigj'  of  PhiHp.  g  2.  A  CommiBaioD  nent  to  cbeck 
PhQip.  g  3.  His  son  Demetriiu  sent  ta  Some :  Philip  forgivea  "  for  his 
Boa'a  sake."  §  1.  Impmdeiice  of  DemetriuB :  PeraeiUi  §  S.  Philip's  pre- 
pvations  and  plajis.  §  6.  Murder  of  Demetriui  and  death  of  Philip: 
Perseus.  %  1 .  Measurea  of  Perseus,  g  S.  Eumeaea  accoBaa  him  at  Rome : 
attempt  upoa  the  life  of  Bumenea.  g  9.  War  declared  againat  Persetu: 
he  U  deceived  by  Philippus.  %  10.  Reooaroea  itf  PerBens.  g  11.  Pint  and 
secoad  campaigns:  end  in  favour  of  Perseoa.  g  13.  DlacoQteot  through- 
out Greece,  g  13.  Third  Campaign:  Q.  Usrcios  Pbilippua:  weakness  of 
Perseus,  g  14.  Fourth  CMopaign:  L.  ./Emilitu  Paullus  g  IS.  Severe 
measures  of  Paullos  in  the  army,  g  16.  Penetia  lalla  bade  to  Fydna: 
EcUpse  of  Moon,  g  IT.  Battle  of  Pydn^  g  18.  Perseus  sarreoden. 
g  19.  Settlement  of  Macedonia,  g  10.  Qreece:  Haasaoe  of  Gpirotec 
g  21.  Triomph  of  PaoDos.  g  S3.  Death  of  bis  sons,  g  33.  Qieat  inciMBe 
of  Borenue.     g  31.  Fate  c^  Feneaa. 

S  1.  Philip  had  of  late  shown  complete  submission  to  Rome; 
but  be  was  secretly  engaged  in  improving  the  internal  resources 
of  MacedoD.  For  a  time  his  ungovemabre  temper  was  controlled 
by  prudence.  He  organised  an  improved  system  of  taxation  :  he 
established  a  regular  mode  of  working  the  gold  mines  of  Mount 
Panpeng,  which  had  supplied  treasure  to  his  great  predecessor 
Philip  the  Second.*  He  replenished  bis  waat«d  population  by 
lai^  drauj^tfi  of  brave  barbarians  from  Thrace.  He  formed  an 
alliance  with  Prnsiu  of  Bithynia,  the  enemy  of  Enmenee.  He 
TSntored  t«  seize  .<£noa  and  Maroneia,  two  Thracian  cities  lately 
evacuated  by  Antiochus. 

*  See  Dr.  Smith's  Hlstoiy  of  Qreeoc^  Chapt  zlii  g  7. 
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§  2,  Bepwta  of  this  actiTily  were  eoon  trauBinitted  to  Rome 
by  Eumonea,  and  the  Senate  sent  a  CommiBaion  of  inqairf. 

Philip  was  Bummoned  to  appear  before  them  at  Teinp4,  and 
the  proud  monaich  complied.  Bat  when  he  found  that  he  was 
to  be  stripped  of  all  bis  llieBaalian  poBBeaeionH,  his  asnmied 
calmnesa  gave  way,  and  ho  broke  into  an  angry  threat.  "  The 
Bun,"  he  said,  "had  not  quite  set  yet"  The  complaints  of  .i£nos 
and  Maroneia  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 
Philip,  however,  feeling  very  sure  what  uat  judgment  would  be, 
resolved  to  gratify  bis  vengeance,  and  ordered  a  general  massacre 
of  the  wretched  Maroneians.  The  king  was  immediately  desired 
to  send  the  authors  of  tbe  masaacre  for  trial  at  Rome.  He  be- 
came much  alarmed,  and  despatched  his  younger  son  Demetrius, 
who  had  lived  for  four  yean  as  a  hostage  at  Rome,  to  make  inter- 
cession  in  his  behalt 

§  S.  The  mission  of  I>emetrius  was  the  beginning  of  great 
misery  to  his  father.  The  young  man  was  received  by  the 
Senate  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
they  encoursged  every  complaint  against  Philip.  Fugitives 
detailed  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  at  Maroneia.  And  when 
Demetrius  stood  forth  in  the  Senate-faonsc  to  offer  a  defence  for 
his  father,  the  Chief  of  the  Senate  cut  him  short  by  asking 
whether  he  had  no  written  instructions.  The  young  prince 
incautiously  produced  papers,  drawn  up  with  the  freedom  which 
Philip  was  likely  to  use  m  a  confidential  memorandum.  Upon 
this,  the  Senate  «t  once  gave  jud^ent  against  him;  "bot,  it 
was  added,  "they  wonld  forgive  hmi  for  the  sake  of  Demetrius, 
Hiey  would  only  require  that  he  should  withdraw  from  Thessaly 
and  Thrace ;  but  he  must  remember  that  he  owed  ihia  forbearance 
entirely  to  the  young  prince  his  son." 

§  4.  The  rest  of  Philip's  life  was  embittered  by  family  in- 
trigues. Demetrius  was  Uie  favourite  of  the  Macedonians ;  and 
even  where  there  is  no  positive  reason,  suspicion  is  apt  to  glow 
up  between  an  aged  kin^  and  the  popular  heir  to  the  crown. 
Such  siupicion  was,  not  without  canse,  aggravated  by  the  honours 

r'd  to  Demetrius  at  Rome,  and  by  the  foolish  foudness  shown 
the  young  prince  for  everytUng  Roman.  There  waa,  more- 
over, an  eye  watching  the  young  prince  with  more  of  jealousy 
than  even  Philip  was  likely  to  feel.  Peneus,  the  Eiu^s  elder 
son,  was  bom  of  a  concubine.  He  was  reserved  in  manner,  end 
&r  less  popular  than  Demetrins.  He  gained  bis  father's  ear,  and 
ted  him  to  believe  that  Demetrius  was  endeavonring  to  antici- 
mte  the  oonrse  of  nature  in  gaining  possession  of  the  crown. 
The  yonng  prince  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Didas, 
Governor  of  Peonia ;  and  two  confidential  ministers  were  sent 
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to  Rome  in  order  to  ascerUin  the  truth  of  the  nupicions  nieed 
by  Peraeua. 

§  5.  Meanwhile,  the  King  silently  continued  his  preparaUoDK. 
Every  day,  it  ia  said,  he  had  the  treaties  be  had  signed  with 
Rome  read  over  to  hiiD,  to  remind  him  of  the  duty  of  revenge. 
Filled  witli  jealousy  and  suspicion,  be  pat  many  of  his  great 
nobles  to  death,  and  imprisoned  their  sons,  quoting  the  line  of 
Homer,  which  says,  ^lat  it  is  bat  foolish  work  to  slay  l^e  father 
and  spare  the  child.*  He  endeavoured  to  balance  the  suspected 
fidelity  of  the  Macedonians  by  transporting  whole  families  into 
Emathia,  and  replacing  them  by  Thracians,  who  held  tiieir  lands 
by  military  service.  He  formed  a  bold  scheme  for  employing 
Rome,  by  inducing  the  Bastamians,  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
country  afterwards  called  Moasia,  to  exterminate  the  Dai^nians 
and  seize  their  territ«rT,  and  then,  leaving  their  families  there, 
to  pour  into  Italy  by  tiie  northern  end  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was 
no  doubt  in  connection  with  this  great  plan,  that  he  made  a  tour 
to  the  passes  of  Hsemns  (the  Balkan),  of  which  Livy  speaks  in 
language  that  we  might  use  of  a  person  visiting  the  r^ons  of 

§  6.  On  his  return  gloomy  news  awaited  him.  Didas,  under 
pretence  of  sympathy,  had  led  Demetrius  to  form  and  to  confess 
a  scheme  for  flying  to  Italy  and  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
Senate.  The  envoys  had  come  from  Rome  with  what  seemed  to 
confirm  all  that  Philip  or  Perseus  had  suspected  ;  they  were  the 
bearers  of  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  Flamininns,  and 
urging  the  young  prince  to  the  worst  extremities  of  treason.  The 
unhappy  father,  who  had  long  wished  to  dbbelieve,  signed  an  - 
order  for  bis  son's  death.  Didaa  attempted  to  take  him  off  by 
poison ;  bnt  the  unfortunate  young  man  detected  the  attempt,  and 
was  suffocated  with  brutal  violence. 

This  event  took  place  in  179  b.c.  The  old  King  did  not  long 
survive.  He  discovered  that  the  letters  of  Flamininns  were 
forged,  and  it  is  said  that  he  mediteted  disinheriting  Perseus. 
Bnt  mortal  sickness  overtook  him  at  Amphipolis.  Perseus, 
informed  of  his  father's  state,  hastened  to  Fella,  and  was  pro- 
claimed  King  before  others  knew  of  Philip's  death. 

Hie  great  abilities  possessed  by  Philip  were  always  shown  on 
emergencies.  But  ordinarily  his  savage  passions  deprived  faim 
of  the  advantages  he  might  have  gained,  and  it  was  the  popular 
belief  that  the  misery  of  his  latter  days  was  a  divine  retribution 
for  the  crimes  of  his  life.  Perseus  had  neither  the  same  abilities 
nor  the  same   passions.     In  manner  he  was  dignified  and  re- 
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serred;  in  eoremmeDt  he  was  ^nerally  prodent  ftnd  temperate. 
Bat  he  had  two  defecta,  which  in  his  position  were  almost  more 
fata]  than  his  bthor's  ferocity, — avarice  and  timidity. 

J  7.  The  first  meaanres  of  his  reign  were  marked  hy  prodence 
moderation.  After  regulating  the  affairs  at  home,  he  visited 
Greece  and  won  golden  opinions  by  his  gracions  manners.  The 
patriotic  party  vaa  inclined  to  join  him  against  the  Romanising 
tyrants  who  were  raised  to  power  in  every  State,  as  formerly  the 
same  party  had  been  fiun  to  accept  the  aid  of  Rome  against 
the  tyranny  of  Philip. 

§  8.  The  Senate  had  their  eye  npon  the  movements  of  Per- 
seus ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  172  b.c.  that  incidents  occnrrcd 
which  brought  on  immediate  hostilities. 

It  had  been  their  policy  in  Asia  to  increase  the  power  of 
Eamenes  of  Femmns,  as  a  balance  to  the  power  botli  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria.  Enmenes  was  anxious  also  to  extend 
his  possessions  in  Greece ;  bat  the  AcluBfin  League,  supported 
by  PerMus,  baffled  all  his  endeavours;  and  he  appearod  at 
Home  as  the  forma]  accnser  of  the  King  of  Macedon.  He 
was  heard  with  bvoar;  and  after  a  secret  debate,  the  Senate 
called  in  the  envoy  sent  by  Perseas  to  offer  explanations.  This 
man  perceived  that  the  matter  had  been  preiodged.  "His 
master,"  he  said,  "  was  ready  to  explain ;  but  if  mey  were  beut 
on  war,  for  war  he  was  also  prepared,"  He  then  hastened  home 
to  warn  Perseus  that  hostilities  mnst  soon  begin. 

Matters  were  precipitated  by  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Enmenes.  At  Rome  ne  had  been  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  a 
curale  chair  and  ivory  staff,  the  highest  honours  which  the  Re- 
pnblic  conld  bestow  npon  a  foreigner ;  and,  on  his  retnm  home- 
wards, he  landed  at  Cirrha  to  pay  a  devotional  visit  at  Delphi. 
He  was  ascending  the  steep  road  which  led  to  the  Temple, 
when  he  was  knocked  down  by  some  large  stones  thrown  from 
a  wall  which  skirted  the  road.  He  was  taken  up  for  dead;  but 
was  carried  to  j£gina,  where  he  recovered.  The  assassins  had 
escaped.  But  it  was  sud  that  they  Ixire  letters  of  introduction 
from  Persens;  and  a  chief  citizen  of  Brnndusinm  came  forward 
to  state  that  he  also  had  been  offered  bribes  from  the  King  to 
poison  some  of  the  Roman  Senators. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  these  accusations  was  true. 
But  the  Senate  gave  ready  credence  to  the  informers,  and  imme- 
diate war  was  determined  npon. 

g  9.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Consuls  for  171  b.c. 
entered  on  office,  a  decree  was  framed  for  obtaining  from  the 
Oentaries  a  declaration  of  war;  and  this  time  the  vote  passed 
in  the  affirmative  without  demur.     The  command  fell  to  P.  Li- 
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ciniiu  CnuBiu.  While  he  was  praparing  for  his  expedition, 
Commissionere  were  aent  to  different  parte  of  Gree<^  to  intimi- 
date the  States  and  prevent  them  from  taking  part  with  Perseus. 
The  chief  person  among  thera  was  Q.  Marcius  Philippns,  a 
former  friend  of  Philip,  who  had  borrowed  a  new  bmUj  name 
from  that  monarch. 

Perseus  invited  him  to  a  conference,  which  was  readilj 
accepted  by  the  Boman  envoy,  for  he  knew  that  the  Senate 
wished  to  gun  time.  Some  dispute  aioae  as  to  the  etiquette  of 
crossing  the  PeneUs,  where  they  met.  Ihe  Roman  decided  it 
in  his  own  fevoor  by  an  indifferent  jest.  "  It  is  meet"  said  he, 
"that  the  ton  should  come  to  ^9 father"  The  pUusible  manueis 
of  Philippus  beguiled  Perseus.  He  prayed  for  an  armistice  in 
order  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Senate,  which  Philippns 
imnt«d  with  apparent  unwillingness.  He  then  returned  to 
Borne,  and  had  the  impudence  to  boast  in  open  Senate  of  the 
anccessful  fraud  by  whidi  be  had  gained  lime;  and  the  Senate, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  honourable  men,  had  the  e&rontoiy 
to  approve  conduct  which  much  resembled  swindling.  Phi- 
lippus was  sent  back  to  Greece  aa  the  diplomatic  representative 
01  Borne. 

g  10.  It  was  with  reason  that  the  Romans  were  anzious  to 
gain  time.  The  resources  of  Macedon  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing during  a  peace  of  nearly  ibirty  years  :  the  Treasury  was 
tiill  Perseus  had  a  well-appoioted  army  of  40,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  besides  the  troops  of  his  Thracian  allies.  The  phalanx, 
rused  to  20,000  men,  was  formed,  as  of  old,  in  two  divisions, — 
the  Silver  Shields  and  the  Brass  Shields,  To  oppose  this  force, 
OtaesUB  landed  in  Epirus  lat«  in  the  season  with  28,000  foot 
and  2000  horse,  for  the  most  part  raw  troops. 

g  11.  When  Perseus  discovered  the  fraud  that  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  western 
slope  of  Osea,  &vourably  situated  for  foraging  in  the  plain  of  the 
Ponetle,  and  for  commanding  his  communications  with  Macedon 
by  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  liGanwbile  Crasaus  had  threaded  the 
passes  of  Western  Tbeessly  without  molest&tion  and  advanced 
to  Larissa,  where  to  his  joy  he  found  Eumenes,  now  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  with  his  brother  Attalus,  at  the  head  of  4000 
foot  and  1000  horse.  These  additions  to  his  force,  with  Acluean 
and  .^Otolian  aoxiliariea,  and  some  Numidian  horse,  made  hix 
army  nearly  equal  in  number  to  that  of  Perseus,  though  it  waa 
much  inferior  in  quality. 

The  Consuls  felt  this,  and  steadily  declined  battle,  till  Perseus 
advanced  to  the  veir  gates  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  drove  tho 
Romans  in.     Uo  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the  camp. 
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and  Crassns  decamped  bcfosb  the  Fenefis.  The  blame  of  the 
defeat  was  laid  apon  the  .^Etolians ;  and  &ye  chieft  of  that  nation 
were  sent  to  be  tned  before  the  Senate. 

PeraeuB  sned  for  peace  on  the  terms  of  the  treatv  of  Flamini- 
nas  ;  bnt  the  Consnl  obstinately  refnaed  all  tarms  snort  of  abso- 
lnt«  submission.  Even  this  defiance  &iled  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
the  King.  He  sent  a  second  message,  ofieiing  to  increase  the 
tribute  paid  bj  his  father ;  but  the  same  contemptaous  reply  met 
his  advances. 

The  new  Consul  Ao.  HostiliiiB  Mancinos  arrived  early  in  the 
season  to  take  the  command  (170  b.c.).  He  made  an  attempt  to 
force  the  Cambuiian  passes,  but  was  repulsed  at  every  point. 

§  12.  The  snccesB  of  the  Hacedoniaos  had  given  life  to  the 
smouldering  discontent  of  Greece.  The  presence  of  the  Roman 
fleet  at  Cbalcis  alone  prevented  Bceotia  tTora  rising  in  a  mast. 
Epirus,  hitherto  devoted  to  Rome,  reaped  no  benefit  from 
her  submissive  condnct.  Cephalns  had  long  held  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  though  in  his  neart  he  hated  Italian  dominion, 
he  had  scmpnIouSy  observed  every  obligation  laid  upon  him. 
Bnt  the  ear  of  the  Senatorial  Gommiesionera  was  gained  by 
Charopa,  grandson  of  that  Gharopa  who  had  assisted  ^amininus 
to  tuiD  the  Pass  of  Klissoura.  Cephalus  felt  that  his  tnm 
would  come  next ;  and  he  engaged  with  Perseus  to  raise  E^inu 
^jfainst  Rome. 

g  18.  The  Consul  who  followed  Hostdlins  was  Q.  Mardns  Phi- 
tippoB,  tlte  cajoler  of  Perseus.  Fhilippus,  thon^  he  waa  past 
sixty  and  of  unwieldy  corpulence,  displayed  more  vigour  uiaa 
his  predecessors.  Avoiding  the  gorge  of  Tempo  and  the  Cambu- 
nian  Passes,  he  carried  his  army  by  a  difficult  path  over  the 
north-western  shonldei  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  appeared  within 
a  few  miles  of  Dinm,  where  Perseus  was  lying  in  fancied  security. 
The  King,  panic-stricken,  ordered  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Pydna, 
and  sent  off  two  of  his  confidential  ministers, — one  to  Pella  to 
throw  his  treasure  into  the  sea,  t&e  other  to  Thessaloniea  to 
destroy  his  naval  stores. 

Philippns,  astonished  at  his  own  success,  pursued  the  King : 
but  be  could  obtain  no  provisions,  and  was  obl^ed  to  retretd  to 
Tempe.  On  his  retreat,  Perseus  returned  to  Dinm.  Ashamed 
of  his  own  posillanimito,  he  censored  his  officers  for  suffering  the 
Romans  to  pass  over  Mount  Olympus ;  and  ordM«d  the  ministera 
whom  he  had  commissioned  to  destroy  his  arsenal  and  sink  hb 
treasure  to  be  pat  to  death,  in  the  idle  hope  that  the  truth  might 
be  concealed. 

§  14,  Tlie  only  subetantial  success  gained  by  the  Consnl  Phi- 
lippna  was  the  opening  of  the  Pass  of  Terop^.    Public  feeling  at 
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Bome  b^^Q  to  show  ugns  of  impatience.  The  Senate  perceir«<l 
that  they  must  no  longer  dally  with  the  war,  and  resolved  to 
promote  the  election  of  L  .^£niiliue  PaoUuB  to  the  CooBatihip. 
This  eminent  mui,  the  son-in-iaw  of  Scipio,  had  lived  in  retire- 
ment since  the  ^1  of  bis  great  kinaman.  He  was  now  past  sixty, 
and  had  always  been  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  the  Ck>nsulship, 
but  in  the  hour  of  need  was  appointed  to  the  command  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  Senate. 

He  resolved,  however,  first  to  make  the  present  state  of  things 
fully  known.  He  therefore  insisted  on  tending  CommimiDnere 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  both  the  armies.  This  report  was 
not  enconragiii^.  Perseus  was  still  at  Dinm  whh  all  his  forces 
round  him.  ^e  Consol  conid  not  stir  from  TempS.  Epirus 
was  in  full  insurrection.  The  fleet  was  as  ill  (#  as  the  army. 
Eumenes  had  withdrawn.  Both  he  and  the  Bbodians  had  shown 
symptoms  of  disaS'ection  to  Rome.  Oenthius,  King  of  Illyria,  was 
expected  to  join  Perseus. 

g  16.  Faollus  deemed  the  occasion  worthy  of  all  attention.  No 
L^^ionary  Tribunes  were  appointed  bat  men  of  proved  experi- 
ence. The  army  was  made  up  to  more  than  30,000  men.  One 
Pnstor,  Cn.  Octavius,  took  the  command  of  the  fleet  L.  Aniclus, 
the  Prstor  Peregrinua,  was  dispatched  with  10,000  foot  and  800 
horse  to  attack  Gontbius  at  home.  An  army  of  reserve  was 
formed  in  Italy. 

The  comraaDders  left  Rome  early  in  April  of  the  year  168  b.o. 
Paallus,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  and  by  yoang  Scipio 
Nasica,  son  of  the  "best  man"  (Cbapt  xxxiv.  g  16),  travelled 
post-haste  to  Bruodusium,  crossed  to  Dyrrbachium  in  one  day ; 
m  five  days  more  reached  Delphi,  where  he  stayed  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo ;  and  in  five  days  more  joined  the  army  at  Temp6. 
A  few  severe  examples  checked  disorder,  and  strict  r^ulationa 
restored  discipline.  The  £ame  of  the  new  Consul  alarmed  the 
feeble  Persons.  Nor  was  his  alarm  lessened  by  hearing  that 
the  Prator  Anicina  had  pursued  Genthius  from  Lissue  to  Scodra, 
and  had  compelled  the  chief  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

g  16.  Yet  the  defensive  measures  taken  by  Perseus  were  ^;ood. 
He  had  drawn  entrenchments  along  the  deep  bed  of  the  Enipeus 
from  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus  to  the  sea ;  and  Panllus  thought 
the  Macedonian  position  too  strong  to  be  assailed  in  front  He 
therefore  sent  Nasica  round  the  mountain,  while  he  amused  the 
enemy  by  a  feigned  attack  upon  bis  lines.  Nasica,  after  an 
udnous  march,  turned  the  right  flank  of  the  Macedonian  lines ; 
and  Perseus  fell  back  to  the  plun  of  Pydna,  which  was  well 
adapted  for  the  movements  of  the  Phalanxes.  Panllus  followed 
dose,  bnt  resolved  not  to   risk  a  battle  till  he  had  secured  his 
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camp.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  C.  Solpicius  Gallna,  od«  of 
the  Legionary  Tribunes,  gave  out  that  there  would  be  an  eclipao 
of  the  moon  that  night,  and  thus  prevented  the  alum  which 
this  snpposed  portent  would  have  caused  to  the  Romans.  The 
Macedoniana,  on  the  other  hand,  were  horror-struck  :  the  ecbpsc 
seemed  to  threaten  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.* 

g  17.  The  next  day  a  decisive  conflict  was  brought  on  by  acci- 
dent, as  at  Cynoscephalie.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  a  Bomaii 
horse  broke  loose,  and  was  followed  by  a  few  soldiers  into  thr 
bed  o(  the  small  stream  which  separated  the  two  armies.  The 
horse  was  seized  by  an  outpost  of  Thracians ;  a  scuffle  ensued, 
and  BO  many  men  came  up  on  both  sides  to  take  part  in  the 
fray,  that  both  King  and  Coosul  drew  out  their  whole  armica 
in  battle  order.  The  Macedonians  attacked.  The  two  Phalanxea, 
the  Brass  and  Silver  Shields,  formed  the  main  body,  flanked  by 
the  light  troops  and  cavalry,  witli  a  formidable  body  of  Thracian 
auxiliaries.  PanlluB  rode,  unhelmeted,  with  his  gray  hair  loose, 
along  their  line,  and  looked,  as  he  afterwards  said,  with  alarm  at 
the  formidable  mass  of  bristling  pikee.  The  battle  began.  In 
vain  the  Italian  soldiers  show^  more  than  their  accustomed 
bravery.  The  weight  of  the  Phalanxes  was  irresistible  ;  and  the 
L^ons  fell  back,  bnt  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy  to  the  base  of 
the  hills  which  ^rted  tho  plain.  As  the  ground  became  less 
even,  the  compact  masses  of  the  Phalanxes  began  to  show  gaps 
here  and  there.  Into  every  chink  that  openeiC  Roman  soldiers 
penetrated.  Once  more  the  Phalanx  was  tried  against  the 
Legions  and  fitiled.  The  heavy  in&ntry,  encumbered  by  their 
long  pikea,  were  cut  down  man  by  man ;  not  less  than  20,000  fell, 
and  11,000  were  made  prinnera.  The  Macedonian  army  was 
annihilated. 

§18.  After  the  disastrous  day  of  Pydna,  Perseus  fled  to  Pella, 
hia  capital,  which  he  reached  at  midnight.  Next  day,  he  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  stayed  only  to  see  his 
beloved  treasures  put  on  board  ship.  Then,  with  his  children  he 
made  straight  for  the  sacred  asylnm  of  Samotbrace.  His  unly 
followere  were  Evander,  a  Cretan,  and  two  Greek  etiles. 

PauUns  followed  the  King  to  Amphipolis,  but  was  too  late, 
and  dispatched  Octavius  with  the  fleet  to  Samothrace.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans,  the  wretched  King  was  deserted  by  his 
last  followers,  who  carried  off  on  board  ship  the  gold  which  he 
loved  more  than  life.  His  children  were  betrayed  by  their 
keepers  to  Octavius.     Then,  deserted  by  every  one,  he  surren- 

*  HodBin  calcnlstHms  have  fixed  this  edipse  to  the  2lBt  of  June  of  our 
calendsr ;  but  socording  to  the  Bonuns  it  was  late  Id  Auf^ast  or  earlj'  in  Srp- 
tember.    So  6r  w««  thrir  calendsr  from  the  true  time. 
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dered,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Consnl's  qnarten  at  AmphipoUs. 
Hs  was  received  by  Paullos  witL  distant  coarteef,  bnt  he  iras 
given  to  understand  that  the  Macedonian  monarchy  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

g  18,  Great  was  the  joy  at  Borne  at  news  ot  the  decisive  vie- 
tories  won  bv  Anicios  in  Ulyria,  and  by  Panllns  in  Macedonia. 
Paullos  reiDMDed  in  Greece  dnring  the  winter,  and  in  the  q)ring 
was  visited  by  Commimionera  bearing  the  orders  of  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  Macedonia,  l^e  people  crowded  eagerly  to 
Aiupfaipolis,  as  OB  a  former  occasion  tAe  Greeks  had  crowded 
to  Connth,  but  with  hq)es  and  feelii^  far  differwit.  In  the 
midst  of  a  dead  silence,  Paullus  recited  tlie  ordinances  in  Latin ; 
Ootavius  repeated  them  in  Greek.  "  The  whole  conntry  was  to 
be  divided  into  four  districts  :— one  between  the  Nestos  and 
the  Strymon,  the  second  between  the  Strymon  and  Azius,  the 
third  between  the  Azius  and  Mount  Olympus,  while  the  fourtb 
inclnded  the  inland  districts  bordering  on  Epirus  and  Illyria. 
The  capital  cities  of  each  respectively  were  to  be  AmpbipoUs, 
Tbessalonico,  Pella,  Pelogonia.  Each  district  was  to  conatituto  a 
separate  Republic,  but  the  citiEens  of  -each  were  forbidden  to 
enter  into  any  connubial  or  commercial  relations  with  those  of 
another.  The  tribute  paid  to  Borne  was  to  be  only  half  what 
they  bad  hitherto  paid  to  the  King.  They  were  prohibited 
from  working  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  or  to  make  salt  in  the 
conntry." 

The  isolation  of  Macedonia  was  thus  ^ectu^ly  provided  for, 
while  the  people  were  amused  with  a  show  of  liberty,  and  pleased 
by  a  remisMon  o(  taxes.  Paullus  drew  up,  for  the  government 
of  the  four  Bepubtica,  a  clear  and  impartiiU  code  of  laws,  llio 
administration  of  each  was  paced  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate ;  bnt 
as  all  who  had  hitherto  taken  part  in  the  government  were  trans- 
ported to  Itely,  the  persons  who  held  rule  were  helpless  and 
ignorant,  and  ^e  country  fell  into  utter  disoi^anisation. 

g  20.  The  Greeks  laid  their  complaints  at  the  feet  of  Paullus ; 
but  the  Senatorial  envoys  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  prayers.  Fall 
power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Romanizing  Tyrants. 

In  Epims,  a  shocking  work  still  remaincKl  to  bo  done ;  the 
Epirotes  were  to  be  punished  for  their  insurrection.  Ce^ialus 
and  the  ringleaders  had  sought  a  voluntary  death  ;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  tiie  Senate.  By  their  express  orders,  Paullus  met 
Anicius  in  Epims.  Here  he  announced  the  will  of  th§.  Senate, 
that  all  Epirotes  should  hereafter  be  f^  and  independent,  and 
that  all  their  gold  and  silver  should,  by  a  given  day,  be  deposited 
in  the  treasury  of  seventy  towns  specifiMi  by  name.  On  that 
day   seventy  detachments  of    his  army  entered    each   of    the 
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seventy  towns,  seiied  the  precious  metals  and  all  free  inhabh- 
anta.  The  walla  of  eveiy  town  were  demolished,  the  wratehed 
captives,  to  t^e  nomber  of  ISO.OOO,  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
money  was  distributed  to  the  soldien'.  It  is  grievous  to  have 
to  relat«  snch  an  act  of  jEmilius  Paullns.  It  may  be  imagined, 
what  must  have  been  the  public  feeling  of  a  nation,  when  the 
Government  could  deliberately  issue  such  an  order,  when  die 
beet  of  iU  citizens  thought  himself  bound  to  execute  it  without 
hesitation  or  reserve,  when  no  historian  speaks  of  it  with  bo  much 
OS  a  word  of  censure. 

g  21.  Tbo  close  of  &e  year  167  b.c.  witneaaod  the  return  of 
the  conquerois.  Paullus  sailed  from  Oricum  in  a  splendid  galley 
of  seventeen  banks  of  oars,  laden  with  bvphies.  He  passed  up 
the  'inber  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  who  lined  the 
banks,  followed  by  Anicius  and  Octavins. 

His  triumph  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  November.  It  was 
the  most  gorgeous  ^ectacle  which  had  yet  feasted  tite  eyes  of  the 
Roman  populace.  The  Forum  was  fitted  out  with  rising  Mata  like 
a  theatre,  that  all  might  see  the  processions  as  they  passed.  On 
the  first  day  the  statues  and  paintings  taken  were  exhibited  on 
250  waffljionB;  on  the  second,  the  splendid  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments oithe  Macedonian  officers,  suspended  from  the  long  pikes 
of  the  phalanx-men,  passed  along  the  Sacred  Way ;  then  fol- 
lowed 3000  men,  walking  four  abreast,  each  of  whom  carried  a 
vase  fbll  of  silver  coin :  and  the  procession  closed  with  another 
set,  who  bore  the  silver  plate  used  at  the  tables  of  Persens  and 
bis  nobles.  On  the  thiM  and  sreat  day  the  procession  began 
with  a  body  of  trumpeters,  followed  by  twenty  youths,  each 
leading  a  milk-wbit«  bull,  with  his  horns  gilded,  garlanded  with 
ribands  and  flowers.  Then  came  men  carrying  gold  coin  iu 
vases,  and  the  gold  plate  and  the  precious  stones.  Next  followed 
the  royal  car  of  Perseus,  laden  with  his  armour  and  surmounted  ' 
by  the  diadem  of  Macedon.  After  it  came  die  children  of 
Persens — two  boys  and  a  girl  witli  their  attendants, — and  Per- 
seus himself^  wiUi  his  queen,  stupefied  with  grief.  Last  of  all 
was  seen  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Proconsul,  preceded  W  men 
bearing  400  crowns  of  gold,  the  gifts  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
followed  by  his  two  eldest  sons  on  horseback,  together  with  all  his 
anny  in  its  order. 

§  22.  But  Paullus,  amid  all  this  glory,  was  reminded  that  he 
was  mortal.  The  two  sons,  who  shared  bis  triumph,  had  been 
adopted  into  other  families;  the  elder  by  Q.  Pabins  Maximua, 
son  of  the  old  Dictator,  the  second  by  P.  Scipio,  the  son  of 
AfricaooB.  But  he  had  two  younger  boys  still  left  to  br^t«n 
hia  borne,  when  he  returned  to  the  City.    Of  these,  one  died 
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five  days  before  bis  Triumph,  the  other  three  days  after.  The 
stem  father  was  moved  as  such  men  are  wont  to  be  moved  by 
heavy  calamities ;  but  with  the  true  feeling  of  a  Konuin  he 
lightened  his  prirate  woe  by  representing  it  as  a  public  good. 
In  a  speech  which  be  made  to  the  People,  according  to  custom, 
on  surrendering  his  command,  he  recounted  his  successes ; 
"but,"  he  said,  "at  every  new  success  he  bad  dreaded  the 
wrath  of  Nemesis,  and  he  thanked  the  gods  that  the  blow  had 
fallen  upon  himself  and  not  upon  his  country.  No  one  was  led 
to  bear  the  name  of  Paullus.  But  he  repined  not  at  this  do- 
mestic sorrow ;  he  rejoiced  that  Rome  was  happy,  though  he  was 
miserable." 

g  23.  The  treasure  tt^en  in  the  Macedonian  war  paid  all  debts 
contracted  in  its  prcvrees  ;  and  the  tribute  annually  exacted  from 
Macedon,  added  to  ttie  revenues  of  other  Provinces,  enabled  the 
Oovemment  to  dispense  wilb  all  direct  taxes  upon  Roman  citizens 
in  future  wars.  Such  tax  was  only  once  imposed  anew,  at  a  disas- 
trous crisis. 

§  24.  Tlie  captive  monarch  was  kept  in  dnrance  at  Alba :  his 
two  other  children  died  soon  after  the  binmph.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  Paullus  interfered  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Per- 
seus from  a  loathsome  dungeon  to  which  be  had  at  first  been  con- 
signed. The  unhappy  King  did  not  long  survive  his  degradation. 
His  surviving  son,  Alexander,  was  set  free  after  a  while,  and  lived 
long  at  Rome  in  the  condition  of  a  public  clerk.  Such  was  the 
destiny  of  the  last  heir  of  the  monarchy  of  Macodon. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV, 


g  1.  Imperious  betuiog  of  Bome  in  the  £«sti  Aiitiochnt  Epiphauea  Invadea 
Egypt:  " Circle"  of  popillius.  §2.  One  Tliousuul chief  Achsaoa  datmnsd 
in  Italy,  g  3.  Base  treatment  of  the  Bhodutoa.  §  i.  Attempts  ag^ort 
Eumeaes ;  he  is  succeeded  b/  Attalus  IL  §  6.  Heannen  of  FruBiaa.  §  6. 
War  of  Antiochua  Ejuphance  with  the  Jews :  the  Maccabees :  his  nepbeT 
Bemetriua  obtains  tbe  crown,  g  T.  Egypt  g  S.  Wars  io  Southern  Gaul 
and  Dalmatia,  g  9.  Death  of  ^miliua  Faollui:  his  frugality.  §  10. 
Cato:  Embassy  of  Cameadeg.  g  11.  Complaints  of  the  Spaniards:  trial 
and  eiila  of  two  OovemorB :  Calpurnian  Law.  §  12.  Outbreak  of  war  in 
Spain:  patriotism  of  Sdpio  the  son  of  Paullia  §  13.  Base  treachery  of 
Galba  to  the  Lu^taniaas :  hia  trial  and  acquittal  g  14.  Early  life  and 
character  of  Sciplo  tho  son  of  Paullus. 

§  1.  Tbb  yeara  which  followed  the  hi]  of,  Macedoa  present 
little  to  interest  the  reader ;  yet  in  that  thne  the  seeds  were  sown 
for  future  conquests.  The  redaction  of  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Ma- 
cedon  to  the  condition  of  Roman  Provinces  was  the  conseqtience 
of  the  diplomatic  art,  which  senators  learned  every  day  to  practise 
with  more  unscmpuloosness. 

In  the  E^at  the  Senate  assomed  a  more  imperiODS  tODo  :  kings 
bowed  down  before  them  and  became  their  vassals. 

In  Greece  every  state  was  subject  to  tyrants  who  cnled  under 
the  patixHu^  of  Rome.  Athens  alone  was  left  nntortnred,  for  she 
had  ever  been  the  aubmissive  servant  of  the  Senate. 

Meantime  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  half-mad  King  of  Syria, 
took  occasion  of  a  disputed  succeBsion  in  Egj^t  to  invade  that 
fiunoQB  Gonntry.  Hia  pn^^reas  was  arrest^  in  a  summary 
fuhi<;n,     ^hen  the  Senate  heard  of  the  movement  of  Antiochua, 
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C.  Popillins  Lnnaa  bad  been  dispatcbed  to  stop  bim.  He  foatid 
tbe  KiDgOBtbe  borders  of  £^pt;  be  demanded  and  obtained 
an  iminediate  audience.  AntiochuB  advanced  graciously  with 
extended  band,  but  the  Roman  Envoy  beld  out  a  written  decree 
of  tbe  Senate,  by  which  the  King  was  required  to  leare  Egypt  at 
peace.  Tbe  King  demanded  time  for  deliberation,  upon  wnlch 
tlie  insolent  Roman  drew  a  circle  round  him  with  bis  staff,  and 
told  bim  that  before  be  stepped  out  of  that  circle  an  answer  must 
be  given.  Confounded  by  Utis  abmptness,  Antiochns  submitted, 
and  withdrew  bis  troops. 

§  2.  After  tbe  death  of  Fbiliop<»men  in  183  b.c,  Lycortas  be- 
came Chief  of  the  Achsan  League.  He  would  wiliiDgly  have 
pnrsued  the  bold  policy  of  Pbilopoamcn.  But  his  son  Polybins, 
with  tbe  other  patriotic  leaders,  felt  tbeir  real  weakness;  and 
an  agreement  was  made  with  the  leaders  of  tbe  Roman  party 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  (b.c.  180).  In  this  enibasBywas 
Callicratee,  who  at  once  sold  himself  to  the  Senate,  and  assured 
them  that  so  long  as  Lycortas,  Folybius,  and  the  popular  Chiefi 
were  in  power,  the  League  would  never  act  in  the  interests  of 
Rome ;  that  if  tbey  would  lend  the  weight  of  tbeir  influence 
to  place  bim  in  power,  be  would  undcrtAke  that  the  Acbteans 
sboold  give  tbem  no  more  trouble;  and  that  similar  policy 
luigbt  be  pursued  with  advantage  in  every  state  of  Greece. 
Ator  the  battle  of  Pydna,  Commissioners  were  sent  to  tbe 
Assembly  of  tbe  Acbiean  League,  to  declare  that  tbe  Senate  bad 
received  information  that  certain  leading  Achsan  statesmen 
bad  supported  Perseus;  they  now  demanded  that  the  Assem- 
bly should  pass  a  vote  of  condemnation  on  all  such  persons; — 
the  names  sbonld  be  made  known  when  the  vote  was  passed. 
The  President  refused  to  put  this  iniquitous  question  to  the 
vote,  insisting  that  the  names  of  tbe  accnsed  should  first  be 
stated.  After  some  hesitation  tbe  Commissioners  named  all 
who  had  held  the  office  of  Captain-Gleneral  for  some  yeara, 
Xenon  rose  and  indignantly  oSered  to  prove  his  innocence 
before  the  Senate.  With  this  incautious  offer  tbe  Commissionen 
eagerly  closed,  and  CalUcrates  drew  up  a  list  of  1000  suspected 
persons,  including  Polybins  (bia  father,  Lycortas,  was  dead),  and 
every  man  of  note  in  tbe  cities  of  tbe  League,  But  the  Senate 
bad  DO  intention  of  bringing  tbem  to  trial.  Tbej  were  distri- 
buted among  tbe  cities  of  Etraria,  to  bo  kept  in  close  custody, 
all  except  Polybiua,  who  was  allowed  to  reside  in  the  house 
of  JSmihus  Paullns.  CaUicratea  was  now  absolute  ruler  of  the 
PelopoDueee. 

g  a.  The  treatment  of  the  Rhodians  was  most  dishoaonraMe 
to  Rome.     The  islanders  bad  ventured  to  rednce  their  insnigent 
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■abjects,  the  LyoianB  and  CarUns,  to  obedience.  The  BenAte 
now  eneooraged  th«w  people  to  appeal,  declaruig  with  shameless 
effrontery  that  thej  had  never  intended  to  make  them  subjects, 
bat  only  allies,  of  Rhodes.  Daring  the  war  with  Perseus,  the 
wily  PhitippoB  su|^[ested  to  Uie  Bhodiaos  to  offer  their  mediation. 
The  ambaMdoTs  charged  with  ihis  business  arrived  in  Itaiy 
about  the  time  that  Fanllns  was  setting  forth.  They  were  not 
admitted  to  an  audience  till  tlie  news  of  the  battle  of  Fydna 
arrived,  when  they  were  ditmissed  with  a  contemptuons  reproof. 
Soon  i^r  they  were  deprived  not  only  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  but 
also  of  other  cities  which  they  had  purchased;  and  a  fatal  blow 
was  aimed  at  their  commerce  by  declaring  Delos  a  free  port  under 
Roman  protection.  By  this  single  act  their  custom-dues  fell  from 
1,000,000  drachmn  per  annnm  to  150,000. 

§  4.  Nor  did  the  Kings  iare  better  than  the  free  States. 
Enmenes  of  Peivamus,  so  long  the  favourite  of  the  Senate,  bad 
shown  some  eooineM  to  Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus.  His 
brother  Attains,  however,  had  remained  in  the  Roman  camp, 
and  was  sent  to  Rome  with  congratulations  after  the  battle  of 
Fydna.  The  leaders  o(  the  Senate  now  insidiously  advised  him 
to  demand  a  portion  of  his  brother's  dominions  for  himself. 
Attains  was  a  vain  but  not  iJl-dispoeed  prince,  and  he  shrunk 
from  such  disloyalty.  The  Senat«  then  secretly  urged  Frusias 
of  Bithynia  to  lay  complaints  gainst  the  King  of  Fergamus;  but 
all  their  insidious  aria  were  baffled,  and  Eumenes  died  upon  the 
throne  four  years  i^r.  He  left  on  infant  son,  who  ultimately 
SDOceeded  to  the  throne,  but  his  immediate  successor  was  bis 
brother,  who  took  the  name  of  Attalua  Fbiladelpbus.  Polybius 
gives  a  high  character  <^  Enmenes ;  it  is  to  the  credit  of  all  con- 
cerned that  his  brothers,  notwithstanding  all  temptations,  con- 
tinued to  act  as  his  &ithful  ministers. 

§  5.  Prusias  of  Bithynia  was  among  the  first  to  offer  congra- 
tulations a&aT  the  battle  of  Fydna.  This  mean-spirited  Pnnco 
appeared  at  Rome  with  his  head  shaven,  and  dressed  like  a  slave 
who   had  just  received  his  liberty.     The  Senate  were  not  dis- 

E leased  at  this  abject  flattery.  But  though  they  had  encouraged 
im  to  <]uarrel  with  Attains, — when  he  ventured  to  make  war, 
and  was  at  the  gates  of  Peigamos,  tiiey  imperiously  compelled 
him  to  make  peace. 

'  §  6.  The  mad  King  of  Syria,  prevented  from  his  attempts  on 
^^pt  by  the  &mouB  circle  of  Fopillius,  found  employment 
nearer  home.  He  bad  before  this  tune  conquered  Judiea,  and 
had  insulted  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  by  offering 
swine's  flesh  on  the  altar  of  Jehov^,  Hi*  gross  and  outrageoua 
tfnatij  at  iMigtfi  ronsed  the  shrinking  energies  of  die  Jews. 
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MattAthiaa  and  his  seven  heroic  bods  rtused  the  stuidard  of  th« 
Maccabees  about  the  Tear  168  B.C.,  and  nnaccuatomed  lustre  was 
shed  upon  the  anns  of  Israel.  Antiochus  Epiphancs  died  in  164, 
and  left  the  faeriti^  of  this  war  to  his  in&nt  son  Antiochus 
Eupstor.  Bat  thero  was  a  competitor  for  the  throne,  whose 
claims  were  in  eveir  way  superior.  This  was  Demetrius,  son  of 
Seleucns  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Epiphanes.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  youth  of  twenty-five  yean,  and  nad  been  long 
detained  at  Rome  as  a  beetle.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he 
applied  to  the  Senate  for  his  rightful  inheritance.  That  astute 
Council  preferred  to  have  an  in&nt  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and 
sent  Octavius  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  the  child  AntJochus. 
But  Lysias,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  &mily,  suspected  the  Senate, 
and  hired  an  assassin  to  murder  Octaviua  on  his  landing.  At  that 
moment  Demetrius  appeared  in  Syria  and  was  proclaimed  King. 
The  soldiery  acknowledged  him,  and  murdered  both  the  in&nt 
King  and  his  guardian  Lysias;  and  the  8eiiat«  thought  it  beet  to 
confirm  Demetrius  in  possession  of  the  throne.  He  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  their  &vonr  by  every  naeans.  But  the  Senate 
secretly  encouraged  tiie  efforts  of  Judas  Maccabsus,  who  was 
now  the  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  year  161  d.c.  con- 
cluded a  formal  covenant  with  him.  They  did  not,  however, 
lend  him  any  open  assistance;  and  the  Jews  finally  sunk  under 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  monarchy. 

g  T.  In  %ypt,  also,  the  Senate  endeavovired  to  profit  by  pro- 
moting the  dissensioDs  which  first-  led  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  to 
his  attempt  upon  £^ypt.  But  in  no  long  time  Ptolemy  Fhyscon 
(Fat-paunch)  succeeded  to  the  monarchy.  The  low  state  to 
which  Egypt  had  now  sunk  is  aptly  typified  by  the  name  of  its 
King. 

Thus,  without  using  actual  force,  the  Senate  weakened  every 
government  in  the  East.  It  was  needless  to  employ  the  Legions 
and  to  spend  money  in  crashing  governments  which  were  so 
weak  and  so  divided,  When  "the  pear  was  ripe,"  it  was  sore  to 
fall  into  the  ready  band  of  Rome.  Her  emblem  at  this  linie 
ouffat  to  have  been  the  Serpent  ndher  than  the  Eagle. 

g  8.  Neither  were  her  anne  much  more  actively  employed  in 
Western  conquest,  In  166  b.o.  the  Consuls  C.  Smpicius  Gallns, 
the  predictor  of  the  eclipse,  and  M.  Marcellns  puaned  the  Le- 
gions for  the  first  time  across  tlie  Maritime  Alps,  and  obtained  a 
double  triumph  over  the  Oanis  and  Ligurians,  who  peopled  the 
western  slopes  of  the  range.  And  twelve  years  later  (164)  the 
Consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  to  drive  back  the  Oxybians,  a  Ligurian 
tribe,  who  bad  descended  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  assaulted  Antipolia  and  Nicnn  (Antibes  and  Nice),  two  cities 
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subject  to  Musilia,  then  and  always  a  fiuthfdl  ally  of  Rome. 
Such  were  the  firat  steps  towards  the  conquest  of  Gam. 

Two  years  before  this  last  campaign,  the  Dalmatians,  an  Illyrian 
tribe,  who  occupied  the  coast-land  between  Istria  and  lllym 
Proper,  incurrod  the  anger  of  Rome  by  making  inroads  into  the 
country  about  Scodra.  Scipio  Nasica,  the  Aiend  of  .^SmiliuB 
Fanllne,  brought  this  petty  war  to  a  triompbant  conclusion  in  155 
B.C.  The  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  uow  subject  to  Roman 
power. 

§  9.  The  same  peiiod  is  not  marked  by  any  remarkable  inci- 
dents at  home. 

.£milias  PauUus  held  the  office  of  Censor  three  years  a&et 
bis  triumph ;  and  five  years  later  he  was  gathered  to  nis  others, 
having  completed  his  three  score  years  and  ten.  His  fimentl 
was  honoured  with  splendid  games,  and  with  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  poet 
was  asBisted  by  the  eon  of  the  deceased,  young  Scipio,  who  was 
then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Paullus  left  behind  him  a  name 
unspotted,  except  by  the  devastation  of  Epinis.  He  professed 
the  austere  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  which  he  applied  to  main- 
tain the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  manners, — so  &r  was  it 
fiom  true  that  in  all  cases  corruption  flowed  from  Hellenic 
soDTces.  At  his  death,  it  speared  .that  his  whole  property 
amounted  to  no  more  than  sixty  talente,  little  more  than  the  great 
Scmio  had  bestowed  upon  each  of  his  two  daughters. 

g  10.  Old  Cato  stul  maintained  the  batSe  against  luxury. 
He  warmly  supported  several  Sumptuary  Laws,  which  were 
pawed  at  this  time  to  limit  tiie  expenses  of  banquets.  He  buried 
his  only  son  with  austere  frugality. 

This  son  had  married  the  daughter  of  j£milins  Paulina,  and 
thus  the  old  man  had  been  drown  into  connection  with  the 
Scipios.  This  connection,  tf^^ether  with  age,  seems  to  have 
exerted  a  softening  influence  upon  the  old  Censor.  In  his  latter 
days  he  had  extended  the  love  which  he  had  always  shown  for 
Roman  literature  to  that  of  Greece.  The  langus^  of  Homer  and 
DomoAhenea  could  boast  no  more  signal  triumph  than  that  it 
conquered  the  stubborn  pride  of  Cato. 

Yet  the  old  Censor  continued  to  wage  war  against  the  bshion- 
able  learning.  Hi*  notion  of  education  was,  that  the  youth 
should  engage  as  early  as  possible  in  the  active  stru^les  of 
the  Porum ;  all  speculative  studies  were,  in  his  belief,  calcu- 
lated to  unfit  men  for  practical  life.  In  161  B.C.,  the  Seuate,  at 
bis  advice,  authorised  the  Prtetor  Pomponius  to  banish  all  phi- 
losophers and  rhetoricians  ftom  Rome;  and  six  years  later  (166), 
a  notable  occasion  offered  itself  for  enforcing  bis  principles.    In 
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that  year  the  Atiieniaos  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  pray  for 
the  Temission  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  their  city  by  the  Senate 
for  cert&in  depredations  committed  in  the  Oropian  territory. 
To  add  weight  to  their  prayers,  they  named  as  the  envoys  the 
chieb  of  the  three  great  schools  vhich  then  divided  the  pfailo-  . 
sophic  world, — Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Gritolaus  the  Peripatetic,  and 
Carneades  the  famous  founder  of  the  New  Academy.  These 
ingenious  reasoners  were  welcomed  by  the  yomiger  members  of 
the  Roman  nobility.  G.  Acilius,  a  Senator,  hims^f  acted  as  their 
interpreter.  Crowds  of  young  Romans  came  to  hear  the  acute 
logic  of  Diogenes,  the  persuasive  rhetoric  of  Critolaus,  and  the 
subtle  specuhtion  of  Cameades,  whoee  philosophy  was  so  nn- 
biasaed  that  he  was  ready  not  only  to  maintain  either  side  in 
any  argument,  bat  was  never  known  to  betray  an  opinion  of  his 
own.  Old  Cato,  though  he  cared  little  for  justice  when  the 
questions  lay  between  Rome  and  foreigners,  could  not  broolc 
to  see  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  treated  as  indifferent 
questions,  and  was  alarmed  lest  the  practical  principles  and 
habits  of  Roman  youth  might  give  way  to  a  taste  for  sophistical 
trifling.  The  Senate  remitted  the  fine;  but,  at  Cato's  inBtance, 
ordered  the  ingenious  strangers  to  e|uit  Rome  immediately, 

§  11.  After  the  uneventful  penod  of  which  we  have  been 
sp^iking,  war  broke  out  jn  Spam,  speedily  followed  by  others  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Greece.  These 
last  we  will  reaerve  for  separate  ch^ters ;  but  of  the  first  it  will 
be  convenient  to  speak  here. 

The  treaty  of  Tib.  Gracchns  in  ll9  b.c.  was  followed  by 
a  long  tranquillity:  yet  there  was  much  reason  for  discontent. 
The  oppression  of  the  Pnetors,  and  the  extortion  of  the  tax- 
collectors,  were  constant;  and,  after  eight  years,  envies  from 
botii  Provinces  appeared  with  formal  complaints  before  the 
Senate.  At  that  tune  the  war  with  Perseus  was  just  beginning, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  disposition  to  provoke  the  hostility 
of  the  Spaniards.  Five  Senators  were  named  as  Jndgea,  and 
the  Spanish  envoys  were  left  to  name  their  own  advocates. 
ThMe  of  the  Hither  Province  chose  Cato  and  Nasica ;  those  of 
Further  Spain,  j£miliua  Faullns  and  Sulpicius  Gallns.  The  first 
Governor  indicted  before  this  Court  was  acquitted.  So  were  the 
Ticxt  two.  But  the  advocates  declared  that  they  would  apply  for 
I'rcsh  trials,  and  the  accused  sought  safety  is  voluntary  exile. 
In  this  Senatorial  Court  we  may  recognise  the  germ  of  the 
famous  Law  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  tU  rebut  repetundit,  that  is, 
the  Law  for  the  recovery  of  undue  exactions  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
vincial Govemora.    It  was  passed  about  twenty  years  later  (14fl 

S.0,) 
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Abont  eighteen  yean  after  this  imperfect  attempt  at 
the  Bmoolderirtg  fire  of  war  broke  out.  A  Geltiberian 
city  named  Segeda,  in  the  npper  valley  of  the  T»gm,  begxa  to 
rebnild  their  vaiU,  conburj  to  an  article  in  the  trea^  of 
Oracchos.  To  resist  the  Consul  M.  Fulriua  Nobilior,*  the 
Segedians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  pec^le  of  Namautia,  a 
brave  tribe  which  occupied  the  monutainoiu  country  in  which 
the  Douro  takes  its  rise.  Fnlvius  handed  over  bis  command  to 
MarcaUus  after  an  inglorioos  campaign.  The  new  Commander, 
who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  Marcellos,  assumed  the  offensive 
with  BO  much  vigour  that  ^e  enemy  saed  for  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  Gracchus.  But  the  Senate  ordered  Lucullua,  the  new 
Consul,  to  make  fresh  levies  for  tiie  war.  A  scene  now  followed, 
which  might  have  shown  the  Senate  that  their  power  was  not 
destined  to  be  perpetual.  When  Lucullus  held  nis  levy,  none 
wMe  willing  to  enlist,  and  the  Tribnnea  of  the  Plebs  committed 
both  Consuls  to  prison  for  enforcing  enlistment.  In  this  difficulty, 
young  Scipio,  the  second  son  of  FauUus,  who  had  lived  up  to  the 
aze  of  thirty-three  in  retirement,  came  forward  as  a  mediator. 
He  had  been  just  offered  a  lucrative  mission  to  Macedonia;  but 
he  declined  it,  and  said  that  he  would  serve  however  and  wher- 
ever the  Senate  thought  fit  This  patriodc  conduct  bad  its  ^ect. 
Scipio  was  elected  one  of  the  Legionary  Tribunes,  and  the  levies 
were  concluded. 

Lncnllns  made  an  unprovoked  inroad  into  the  country  of  the 
Yaccieans,  who  lay  to  the  west  of  Numantia.  The  town  of  Cauca 
capitalated;  but  Lncullns,  with  scaadaloos  ill-futh,  put  all  the  in- 
bu>itaDts  to  the  sword.  He  then  attacked  a  strong  fortress  not 
&r  from  Valladolid.  Here  a  tall  Spaniard,  splendidly  armed,  rode 
forth  and  challenged  any  Roman  to  single  combat.  Scipio  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  slew  his  gigantic  adversary. 

g  13.  Meanwhile,  the  Lasitanian  shepherds  had  resumed  their 
inroads  into  the  Further  Province.  While  Lucullus  was  wantonly 
assailing  the  V^accnans,  the  Fitetor  Sergius  Galba  invaded  Ln- 
utania.  The  mountaineers  dispersed  before  the  L^ons,  but 
fell  upon  the  Pnetor  at  a  disadvantage,  and  so  effectually 
routed  him,  that  he  escaped  only  with  a  few  hone  over  the 
movnlaiDS  into  Bntica,  and  passed  the  winter  meditating 
vengeance. 

^rly  in  the  next  spring  he  again  entered  Lusttania  from  the 
south,  while  Lucullus  advanced  fi^m  the  north,  wasting  the  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword.     The  people  offered  sobmission.     Gallia 

*  CoDinit  tat  the  year  162  b.0.  In  this  year  tbe  Consuls  flret  entered  ofBce 
in  theCslenda  of  January,  instead  t^theCalends  of  March,  which  had  bifterto 
b!«ii  ttie&ratday  of  the  offidal  jenr. 
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answered  with  apparent  Idndness.  "  He  was  grieved,"  he  aaid, 
"  to  see  the  poverty  of  the  conntrj.  If  the  inhabitants  would  meet 
liim  in  three  divisions,  at  places  specified,  he  would  assign  lands 
nnd  cities  to  each,  aa  Gracchns  had  done."  The  simple  people 
lielieved  him.  But  Galba  fell  on  each  body  separately  with  his 
whole  force  and  cat  it  to  pieces.  This  in&mous  piece  of  treach- 
ery cmshed  the  spirit  of  the  Lositanians.  But  retributive  justice 
waited  her  time.  Among  those  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Galba 
was  a  young  shepherd,  named  Viriatbns,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
another  time. 

Galba  was  brought  to  trial,  not  so  much  for  treachery  to  the 
enemy,  as  because  he  divided  so  small  a  portion  of  the  booty, 
and  Kept  bacli  the  lai^er  share  for  himselt  Old  Gato  spoke  with 
honest  indignation  against  the  un-Roman  perfidy  of  the  Gover- 
nor. But  Galba  was  extremely  eloquent  and  extremely  rich. 
The  Centuries  made  themselves  partakers  in  bis  in&my  by  a  vote 
of  acquittal,  and  six  years  after  he  was  elected  Consal  by  their 
votes.  Corruption  was  descending  to  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men. 

§  14.  We  will  here  add,  by  way  of  contrast  to  Oalba's  baseness, 
some  account  of  the  man  who  in  the  next  few  years  played  the 
most  important  part  among  the  generals  of  Rome. 

P.  Scipio,  sometimes  called  .iSmilianus  to  distinguish  him 
from  big  great  namesake,  has  already  been  mentioned  more 
than  once.  H'«  youth  is  remarkable  for  his  intimacy  with  an 
exile,  Polybios,  the  Achsean  statesman,  the  historian  of  Roman 
conquest.  The  Greek  had  become  acquainted  with  Panllns 
and  his  sons  during  the  Macedonian  War ;  it  was  at  the  request 
of  the  young  man,  that  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  the  house 
of  Paulina,  while  bis  fellow-exiles  were  buried  in  Etrurian 
prisons.  Polybius  was  at  this  time  not  less  than  forty  yean 
of  age ;  Scipio  was  but  eighteen.  The  youth's  habits  were  re- 
served and  shy.  He  was  fonder  of  field-sports  than  of  the 
Poram.  When  the  Ach»an  exile  first  came  to  Borne,  he  attached 
himself  chiefly  to  Fabius,  the  elder  brother,  whose  mannen 
were  more  frank  and  cordial.  But  one  day,  when  Fabius  had 
gone  (as  usual)  to  the  Forum,  Scipio,  with  an  ingenuous  blush, 
complained  of  the  n^lect  shown  to  himself.  "  And  yet,"  said 
he,  "I  am  myself  to  olame.  Men  think  me  indolent,  because  I 
love  not  the  strife  of  tie  Fomm,  and  deem  me  unworthy  of  the 
great  name  I  bear."  Polybios  perceived  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  character  of  the  young  man  (it  is  from  himself  that  we  learn 
the  bets),  and  offered  his  best  services  in  advancing  bis  educa- 
tion. "  Book-learning  you  and  your  brother  may  get  from  any 
of  my  countrymen.     But  for  the   lessons  of  practical  life,  my 
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oxperience  lOBy  enable  me  to  serve  you."  Yonng  Scipio  seized 
the  b&nd  of  bU  new  friend,  and  paaaionately  exclaimed:  "If 
yon  will  bat  toake  me  your  chief  care,  I  sliall  prove  unwortliy 
neither  of  my  great  tatber,  nor  of  him  whose  adopted  name 
I  bear."  Polybius  undertook  his  work  not  without  fear,  for 
be  saw  the  temptations  which  would  beset  a  yonng  man  so 
noble  and  so  wealthy.  But  the  seed  was  sown  on  no  ungrateAil 
soil.     Young  Scipio  followed  his  father  in  adopting  the  practical 

Sbilosopbv  of  the  Stoics,  and  resisted  the  besetting  sins  of  the 
ay, — selfishness  and  sensuality.  If  he  seldom  set  foot  In  the 
Forum,  he  shunned  no  laborious  exercises :  many  hours  be  spent 
in  hunting  the  boar  or  the  deer  on  the  Alban  Hills,  accompanied 
by  Polybius,  who  shared  his  ardour  for  the  chase.  The  wife  of 
the  great  Scipio,  bis  aunt  by  blood  and  grandmother  by  adoption, 
had  used  a  costly  equipage  and  laige  retinue.  At  her  death, 
Scipio,  with  thoughtful  generosity,  gave  it  all  to  his  mother  .^Emilia. 
At  the  same  timej  he  was  called  on  (as  heir  to  the  great  Scipio) 
to  make  np  half  the  dowry  of  his  two  daughters,  which  had  been 
left  unpaid.  The  law  allowed  him  three  years  for  payment;  but 
be  paid  down  the  whole  fifty  talents  at  once,  to  the  surprise  of 
Nasica  and  Gracchus,  busbaDda  of  the  ladies;  At  the  death  of  his 
natural  &ther,  he  inherited  a  moiety  of  his  fortune,  which  he  at 
once  relinquished  in  favour  of  his  less  wealthy  brother  Fabhis,  and  ' 
undertook  of  his  own  accord  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  ^adia- 
torial  show,  which  Fabius,  as  the  eldest  soi^  was  called  on  to  ex- 
hibit. "These  things,"  says  Polybius,  "would  be  excellent  any< 
where ;  but  at  Rome,  where  no  one  gives  anything  withont  need, 
nor  pays  a  talent  before  the  time  prescribed  bylaw,  they  were 
perfect  miracles." 
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THE  LAST  WABS  WTTH  UACBDON  AND  ORKEOB  :  TALL  OF 
(151—148  B.C.) 

g  1.  Liberation  of  the  Achfean  captives.  §  2.  Violent  Coonsels  orthege  man. 
g  3.  Appetxance  of  a  Prelendei  in  MaoedoDia.  §  i.  The  Acbteuu  revolt: 
Q.  MeielluB  reoovers  Hacedooia.  g  6.  War  dedared  ogaiiut  the  Achaaang. 
g  6.  M«teUus  defeats  Gritobus  and  advancea  toward!  tbe  Isthmus.  §  T. 
Superseded  bj  L.  Hummiiis,  who  defeats  Dimis  before  Corinth:  Back  of 
Otninth.  g  S.  Miuomiua  sends  lioine  the  Statoea  aod  worics  of  Art  g  9. 
Oreeoe  filmed  into  the  Roman  Province  of  AchaU :  good  offices  of  Polybitia. 
§  10.  Macedonia  and  Epinu  formed  into  another  Province :  also  BlTriai. 
%  II.  Triumphs  of  Metellus  and  Uooimius. 

§  1.  Itr  the  same  year  in  which  Lucullue  and  Qolba  took  com- 
mand in  Spun,  the  Senate  was  induced  to  perform  an  ftct 
of  tardy  justice  in  the  release  of  the  Achtean  captives.  The 
abduction  of  the  best  men  ia  every  state  of  Greece  gave  free 
scope,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  oppressions  of  ihe  tyrants  favoured 
■  by  Rome.  Ia  the  Acbnan  Assembly  alone  there  was  still  spirit 
enongh  to  check  Callicrates,  who  never  ventured  to  aasul  the 
persons  and  property  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Meantime  years 
rolled  on;  the  captives  still  laognished  in  Etruscan  prisons ;  hope 
deferred  and  sickness  were  ^t  thinning  their  numbers:  tae 
Assembly  asked  that  only  Polybius  and  Stratius  might  return, 
bat  tbe  request  was  met  by  a  peremptory  negative.  At  last, 
when  Scipio  returned  ^m  Spain,  he  induced  Cato  to  inter- 
cede for  these  unhappy  men.  The  manner  of  the  old  Censor's 
intercession  is  characteristic.  The  debate  had  lasted  long  and 
the  issue  was  doubtful,  when  Cato  rose,  and,  without  a  word 
about  justice  or  humanity,  simply  said :  "  Have  we  really  nothing 
to  do  out  to  sit  here  all  day,  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  old 
Greeks  are  to  have  their  cofiiiis  made  here  or  at  home  1"  The 
question  was  decided  by  this  unfeeling  argument,  and  the  pri- 
soners, who  in  sixteen  years  had  dwindled  from  1000  to  800, 
were  set  free.  But  when  Polybius  prayed  that  his  comrades 
might  be  restored  to  their  former  rank  and  honours,  the  old 
senator  smiled,  and  told  him  "  he  was  acting  like  Ulyaees,  when 
he  ventured  back  into  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  to  recover  his  cap 
and  belt." 

§  3.  The  men  released  in  this  ungracious  way  had  passed  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  captivity.     The  elder  and  more  ex- 
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erienced  among  them  wen  dead.  The  BmriTOTS  returned  with 
MtingB  embitteKd  against  Rome ;  they  vere  rash  and  ignorant, 
and,  vhat  was  worse,  ihey  had  lost  all  sense  of  honour  and  all 
principle,  and  were  ready  to  expose  their  country  to  any  danger 
in  order  to  gratify  their  own  passions.  The  chief  name  that  has 
reached  ns  is  that  of  Difeos.  Polybins  did  not  return  at  first, 
and  when  he  reached  Greece  he  found  his  countrymen  acting 
with  such  reckless  violence  that  he  gladly  accepted  Scipio's  invi- 
tation to  accompany  him  to  the  si^e  of  Carthage.  CallicrateB, 
by  a  strange  reverse,  was  now  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party.  - 
Diaens  advocated  every  violent  and  nnprincipled  measure.  On  an 
embassy  to  Rome  the  former  died,  and  DiKns  returned  as  chief  of 
the  Achaean  League. 

g  3.  Not  long  after  (in  148  b.o.)  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon  appeved.  He  was  a  young  man  named  Andriscits,  a 
native  of  Adramyttium,  who  gave  himself  out  as  Philip,  a  younger 
son  of  that  luckless  monarch.  The  state  of  Macedonia,  divided 
mto  four  Republics,  each  in  a  state  of  compulsory  excommuDi- 
cation,  was  so  distracted,  that,  in  the  year  151,  the  people 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  praying  that  Scipio  might  be  sent 
to  settle  their  affairs,  and  he  had  only  been  prevented  from 
undertaking  the  task  by  the  self-imposed  duty  of  accompanying 
the  army  of  Lucullns  into  Spain.  The  Pretender,  however,  met 
with  BO  little  success  in  his  first  attempt  that  be  fled  to  Uie 
court  of  Demetrius  at  Antioch,  and  this  Prince  sent  him  to 
Rome.  The  war  with  Carthage  vras  then  at  its  height.  The 
Senate  treated  tLe  matter  lightly,  and  the  adventurer  was  al- 
lowed to  escape.  Some  Thracian  chieb  received  him,  and  with 
troops  furnished  by  them  he  penetrated  into  Theesaly.  The  Ro- 
man Pitetor,  Juventius  Thalna,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Pretender. 

8  4.  The  temporary  snceess  of  Pseudo-Philippus  (as  the  Romans 
called  him)  encouraged  Di»ns  to  drivMthe  Achnans  into  a  rup- 
ture with  Rome.  The  haughty  Republic,  he  said,  was  at  war 
with  Carthage  and  with  Macedon ;  now  was  the  time  to  break 
their  bonds.  Q.  Metellns,  who  had  just  landed  in  Greece  with  a 
considerable  army,  gave  the  Aolueans  a  friendly  warning,  but  in 
vain. 

MetelluB  soon  finished  the  Macedonian  war.  At  his  approach 
the  Pretender  haatnly  retired  from  Thesaaly,  and  was  given  up  to 
the  Roman  Pistor  by  a  lliracian  chief  whose  protection  be  nad 
sought. 

§  fi.  Meanwhile,  a  Commisaion  bad  already  arrived  at  Corinth, 
headed  by  M.  Aurelius  Orestes,  who  summoned  the  chieft  of 
the  League  to  hear  the  sentence  of  tiie  Senate  upon  their  recent 
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condnct.  He  infonned  tbem  that  they  mnBt  relinquish  all  clums 
of  sovereign^  over  Gorintb,  Argos,  and  LacedKinoa — a  doom 
vhich  reduced  the  Acbiean  Le^^e  nearly  to  the  condition  from 
vhich  Aratna  Gret  raised  it  The  chiefe  reported  what  they  had 
heard  to  tbe  Assembly.  A  furious  buret  of- passioD  rose,  which 
Diaus  did  not  attempt  to  restrain.  Orestes  and  the  Romana 
hardly  escaped  personu  violence. 

Orestes  instantly  retaroed  to  Rome ;  and  the  Senate,  preferring 
diplomacy  to  force,  sent  a  second  Commission  headed  by  Bext 
JolioB  Gssar,  with  instractionB  to  use  gentle  language,  and  merely 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  instigated  the  violent 
scenes  lately  enacted  at  Corinth.  A  contemptnous  answer  was 
retnmed,  upon  which  Canar  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate 
declared  war  against  the  Achnans. 

S  6.  Metellus  hoped  to  win  the  glory  of  pacifying  Greece,  as 
veil  as  of  eonqnenng  Macedonia.  He  sent  some  of  his  chief 
officers  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Achsans  to  their  senses.  But 
their  leaden  were  too  far  committed  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  146 
B.C.  Critolaus,  a  friend  of  Dinns,  who  was  General  for  the  year, 
advanced  into  Theasaly,  and  was  joined  by  the  Thebans,  always 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome.  Metellus  bad  already  heard  that 
the  Achiean  war  was  to  be  conducted  by  L.  Mummius,  one  of  the 
new  Consuls;  and,  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  close  before  he  was 
superseded,  he  advanced  rapidly  with  his  army.  On  this  the  br^- 
gart  chiefe  of  the  Achnana  retreated  in  all  haste,  not  endeavouring 
to  make  a  stand  even  at  ThermopylK.  Their  army  dispersed 
almost  without  a  blow.  Metellus  pushed  straight  on  towanls  the 
Isthmus.  Thebes  he  found  deserted  by  her  inhabitants :  miseiy 
and  desolation  appeared  everywhere. 

J  7.  Ditens  prepared  to  defend  Corinth.  But  popular  terror 
succeeded  to  popular  passion ;  few  citizens  would  enlist  under 
his  banner :  though  ae  emancipated  a  number  of  slaves,  he  could 
not  muster  more  than  ld|P0O  men. 

When  Metellus  was  almost  within  sight  of  Corinth,  Mummius 
landed  on  the  Isthmus  with  his  legions,  and  assumed  the 
command.  The  Romans  treated  the  enemy  with  so  much 
contempt  that  one  of  their  outposts  was  surprised ;  and  Disui 
flushed  with  this  small  success,  drew  out  his  forces  before  the 
city.  Mummins  ei^^rly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  battle 
began.  The  Achsean  cavalry  fled  at  the  first  onset;  the  in- 
fantry was  soon  broken,  and  DIkus  fled  into  one  gate  of  Co- 
rinth and  out  of  another  without  attempting  further  resistance. 
The  Romans  might  have  entered  the  eitv  that  same  day ;  but 
seeing  the  strent^  of  the  Acropolis,  and  suspecting  treachery, 
Mummius  hold  back,  and  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  b«fore  hu 
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took  posMouou  of  bis  nnresiitiDg  prey.  But  the  city  wu 
treated  tu  if  it  had  been  taken  by  aautnlt ;  the  men  were  pat 
to  the  sword,  the  women  and  children  reserved  to  be  sold  by 
Miction,  All  treaanrea,  all  pictures,  all  tbe  works  of  the  fomons 
artiats  wbo  bad  moolded  Corinthian  brass  into  effiffies  of  living 
force  and  symmetry,  were  seized  by  the  Consul  on  nebalf  of  the 
State;  then,  at  a  given  signal,  fire  was  applied,  and  Corintb  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  aahes. 

§  8.  Mnmmins,  a  New  Man  was  diridnguiahed  by  tbe  mde- 
neas  rather  than  by  tbe  simplicity  of  an  Italian  boor.  He  was 
not  greedy,  for  he  reserved  tittle  for  himself;  and  when  be 
died,  bis  daughter  foand  not  enough  left  for  her  dowiy  ;  but  his 
abstinence  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  indifierence  raUier  than 
self-denial.  He  cared  not  for  tbe  works  of  Grecian  art  Ho 
enffered  his  soldien  to  use  one  of  the  choicest  works  of  the 
painter  Aristidee  as  a  draft-board ;  but  when  Attains  offered 
Aim  a  large  sum  for  the  painting,  bo  imagined  it  must  be  a 
talisman,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  Every  one  knows 
his  speech  to  the  seamen  wbo  contracted  to  cany  tbe  statues 
and  pictures  of  Corintb  to  Borne.  "If  they  lost  or  damaged 
them,  be  said,  "  they  must  replace  them  with  others  of  equal 
value." 

§  9.  Id  tbe  autumn  ten  commissioners  arrived,  as  osaal,  with 
draughts  of  decrees  for  settling  the  future  condition  of  Macedon 
and  Greece.  Folybius,  who  had  returned  from  witnessing  tbe 
conflwation  of  Carthage  just  in  time  to  behold  that  of  Corintb, 
had  ue  melancholy  satisoction  of  being  called  to  their  coun- 
sels,— a  fiivour  which  he  owed  to  the  mfluence  of  Scipio.  A 
wretched  sycophant  proposed  to  the  commissioners  to  destroy 
the  statues  of  Aratns  and  Philopoemen;  bnt  Polybins  prevented 
this  dishonour  br  showing  that  these  eminent  men  had  always 
endeavoured  to  keep  peace  with  Rome.  At  tbe  same  time  he 
declined  to  accept  any  part  of  the  confiscated  property  of  Disus. 
Politically  be  was  able  to  render  important  services.  All  Greece 
sontb  of  Macedonia  and  Epims  was  formed  into  a  Roman  Pro- 
vince onder  tbe  name  of  Achaia.  Tbe  old  republican  govern- 
ments of  tbe  various  communities  were  abolished,  and  tbe  con- 
stitution of  each  assimilated  to  that  of  tbe  municipal  cities  of 
Italy,  Polybias  was  left  in  Greece  to  setUe  these  new  con- 
stitntiona,  and  to  adjust  them  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
each  place.  His  gratefal  countrymen  raised  a  statue  to  his  - 
honour  by  the  side  of  their  old  heroes,  and  placed  an  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  which  declared  that,  if  Greece  had  followed 
his  advice,  she  would  not  have  &llen. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  tbe  last  straggle  for  Grecian  liberty.    It 
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was  condncted  by  unworthj'  men,  and  was  unwoithy  of  the  name 
it  bore.  Polybins  had  alwajs  opposed  attempts  at  useless  and 
destmctire  insnirection.  He  consideted  it  happy  for  Greece 
tiiiat  one  battle  and  Uie  ruin  of  one  city  coonuuinated  her  GkU. 
Indeed  it  was  a  proverb  of  the  day  that  "C^eece  was  saved  by 
her  speedy  fell." 

g  10,  He  ten  conunissionerB  passed  nortiiwards  into  Mace- 
donia, and  formed  that  country,  in  coujonction  witli  Epiras,  into 
another  Province,  with  institntions  for  monicipal  government 
mach  the  same  as  tiioee  which  had  been  established  in  Greece. 
It  is  probable  that  Ulyria  also  was  constituted  as  a  Province  at 
the  same  time. 

g  11.  Metellus  and  Mnmmiae  both  retained  to  Rome  befora 
tbe  close  of  146  b.c,  and  were  honoured  with  triumphs  not  long 
after  Scipio  had  carried  tbe  spoils  of  Carthage  in  procession  to 
the  Capitol.  In  memoiy  of  their  respective  services,  Metellus 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Macedonicus,  while 
Mummins,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  third  name  of  his  own, 
was  not  ashamed  to  asanme  the  title  of  Achalcus. 
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CHAPTER    XLYI. 

THIRD  PUNIC  WAR  ;  yALL  OF  CABTHAOE.      (160 146  B.C.) 

g  I.  Flouiidiiiig  trade  of  Cartluge:  tbs  Senate  eoooongeB  Mmdniiim  to 
Mtaok  her.  §  2.  Tha  popular  par^  prerails  st  Garth^^:  Gammiasioa 
betiieibjCato:  MmdaatOaroiago.  §3.  Mauniigareatorei  tlieoligarcbr 
atCuthage:  the  Senate  dedaree  War  agunet  Cartbaga  %  i.  The  Conaols 
land  io  Aftica :  treachery  bj  whkli  Carthage  ia  uiduoed  to  etzip  herself  of 
all  means  of  defeooe.  g  6.  Pt^iular  iodignatioD:  preparatioiu  tor  a  des- 
perate defeuoe.  §  S.  Policy  (^  Uaaiiiina.  g  1.  SeocriptiDn  of  Carthage, 
g  8.  HI  succen  of  IfanilioB  and  Owearmus.  %  9.  DeAth  of  Mmriniw ! 
distribution  of  his  kingdom,  g  10.  TTmniiiiiT-  PhamieaB  deserts  to  SoDuma. 
g  11.  Second  Campaign:  oontinaed  ill  aocccw.  g  13.  Sdpio  elected 
ConsuL  g  13.  Third  campaign;  Scipio  carries  the  Bubiirb  of  Megan, 
g  11.  Qieat  aege-woricB.  g  IE.  Fourth  camp^gn:  Back  of  Carthage. 
§  16.  Bunender  of  HMdnibal  and  the  Citadel:  Bcipio'a  reQeiiona.  g  IT. 
Fotttre  cf  Carthage. 

g  I.  Bbfohi  Corinth  fell,  Carthage  tiao  had  ceased  to  exist 
We  saw  Hannibal  reform  the  corrupt  administration  of  his 
native  city,  and  put  her  in  the  way  of  recovering  even  from  the 
heavy  blow  which  she  had  suffered  after  the  defeat  of  Zama. 
We  saw  him  compelled  to  leave  Africa  at  the  instance  of  the 
Roman  Senate.  But  his  acts  Uved  after  him.  The  trade  of 
Carthage  revived  rapidly,  and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  East 
threw  a  Urge  commerce  into  the  hands  of  her  merchants. 

The  Senate  could  not  look  with  equanimity  on  this  state  of 
affairs ;  and  Masinissa  was  nven  to  onderstand  that  he  would 
not  be  prevented  from  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours.  The  anscrapnlous  Numidian  did  not  require  a 
second  hinl  He  overran  and  plundered  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces dependent  upon  Carthage;  and  the  Carthaginians,  find- 
ing the  Senate  deaf  to  all  complaints,  at  last  prayed  to  be 
allowed  to  plead  their  catise  before  some  &iir  tribanal,  or,  if 
not,  to  nse  arms  in  self-defence.  "  The  Carthaginians,"  tiey 
said,  "  wonld  rather  be  the  slaves  of  Rome  than  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  Masinissa.  Better  die  at  once  than  Ijre  at  the 
mercy  of  that  Namidian  robber !"  Nevertheleae  they  were  again 
put  off  with  promises  and  delays. 

§  2,  It  appears  that  at  this  time  parties  ran  high  at  Carthage. 
The  old  oligarchical  party,  which  had  expelled  Huinibal,  was  Se- 
posed  to  maintain  peace  at  any  price.  Bnt  about  the  year  161 
*^  the  popnlar  puty  got  the  npper  hud,  and  tlie  new  Qorem- 
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tneot  resolved  openly  to  oppose  the  encroachmeotfl  of  Masi- 
nissa.  It  wu  at  this  time  that  Cato,  now  eiffhtj-four  years 
of  age,  was  seised  by  a  sort  of  fanatic  desire  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage.  So  long  aa  the  hateful  rival  flourished,  ho 
contended  there  could  be  no  safety  for  Kome.  Scipio  Nasica, 
who  for  his  prudence  and  sagacity  had  received  the  name  of 
Corculum,  opposed  this  opinion  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  so 
far  prevailed  that  before  declaring  war  a  Commission  was  sent 
to  Africa,  headed  by  Cato  himself,  with  full  powers  to  settle 
all  disputes  between  Carthage  and  Masinissa.  The  Commis- 
sioners  began  by  requiring  that  both  parties  should  enter  into  a 
bond  to  sobmit  absolutely  to  their  decisions.  Masinissa  of  coarse 
consented;  but  the  Cartliaginians  naturally  demurred  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Cato,  and  the  dommiMi oners  returned 
to  Rome.  Once  more  Cato  rose  in  the  Senate,  and  gave  a  glow- 
ing description  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  Carthage.  Unfolding 
hia  gown,  he  produced  some  giant  figs,  which  he  held  up,  and 
said,  "These  figs  grow  but  three  days'  sail  from  Rome.  Every 
speech,"  be  added,  "  which  I  make  in  this  house  shall  finiui 
with  the  words, — '  my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  mutt  be  destroyed 
— deteada  tit  Cartha^J  "  From  that  day  the  doom  of  Cartbsge 
was  fixed. 

g  3.  An  oppoTtnnily  soon  ofiered  for  interfereoce  (ISO  b.c.). 
The  banislied  oligarchy  sought  the  aid  of  Masinissa,  and  the  old 
Chief  promptly  led  a  large  army  into  tbe  territory  of  Carthage. 
"Die  new  Government  had  levied  a  considerable  force,  which  they 
put  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Hasdrubal.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Numidians 
won  the  day.  It  happened  that  youn^  Scipio  bad  just  then 
been  sent  b^  LucoUus  m>m  Spun  to  obtain  a  supply  of  elepIiBnta 
frmn  Mamisaa;  and  he  was  a  spectator  of  t£e  battle  from  a 
neighbouring  eminence, — "a  sight,"  m  he  told  Polybius,  "that 
no  one  had  enjoyed  since  the  time  when  Jupiter  looked  down 
from  Ida  npon  the  battle  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans."  It  must 
have  been  a  remarkable  sight  to  behold  old  MflsinigBBi  then  past 
ninety  rears  of  age,  cha^e  like  a  boy  of  nineteen  at  like  head  o[ 
his  wild  Nnmidian  horse. 

Masinissa  soon  reduced  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  flocli  stiwta 
that  the  Government  of  Caithi^  was  compelled  to  yield. 
The  popular  party  was  once  more  deprived  of  power ;  and  (Jto 
wealthy  mercnanta,  who  now  recovered  the  government,  pre- 
pared to  make  submission  to  the  Senate.  They  proclaimed  Has- 
orabal  and  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  with  humble  apologies;  but  they  were 
too  late.    The  Consuls  elect  for  the  year  149  B.C.,  L.  Censorinua 
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and  M.  MaiuliuB,  began  to  hold  their  levies  before  the  Gsrthagi- 
ni&n  envoys  arriTed!  The  Utter  knew  not  well  how  to  act,  but 
at  length  resolved  to  place  Carthage  and  all  her  poBseaeions  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  Senate.  It  was  answered  that  they 
had  done  well.  Thu  Fathers  pledged  their  word  that  Carthago 
should  be  left  free,  if  300  of  the  noblest  youths  were  sent  as  host- 
ages to  meet  the  Consuls  at  Lilybsum;  from  tliein  the  Government 
Bnoold  learn  the  further  commands  of  the  Senate. 

g  4,  The  Carthaginian  Government  complied  with  the  demand, 
not  without  secret  alarm  as  to  what  these  "  fiirther  commands" 
might  be.  A  heart-rending  scene  ensued  when  the  300  hostages 
were  torn  from  their  parents'  arms.  At  Lilybteum  the  Consuls 
received  those  pledges  of  snbmtseion,  coldly  signifying  that  they 
should  huid  their  army  in  AMca  within  a  few  days,  auiTwould  then 
declare  the  will  of  the  Senate.  Accordingly  the  poor  boys  were 
sent  to  Borne,  and  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Utica, 
while  the  l^ona  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  old  camp  of  Scipio 
at  the  month  of  the  Bi^adas.  Here  another  deputation  irom  the 
trembling  Government  of  Carthaee  appeared  b^ore  the  Consuls, 
who  received  them  sitdng  on  their  chairs  of  state,  with  their 
officers  around  them,  and  the  army  drawn  ont  In  order.  The 
deputies  recapitulated  the  acts  of  sabmission  which  Cartbe^e  had 
made,  and  humbly  asked  what  more  could  be  required.  Censo- 
rinos  replied,  that,  "as  Carthage  was  now  under  the  protection 
of  Rome,  they  would  no  longer  have  occasion  to  engine  in  war : 
they  must  tberefbre  give  np  all  their  arms  and  engines  without 
reserve."  This  hard  condition  also  was  accepted.  The  force 
of  the  Cit^  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated  from  the  &ct 
that  200,000  stand  of  arms  and  2000  catapults  were  delivered  up 
to  Scipio  Nasica,  who  conveyed  them  to  the  Roman  camp,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chiefa  of  the  Government,  who  imagined  that  they 
had  druned  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dr^s.  Tley  were 
grievously  mistaken.  The  Consuls  thought  that  the  City  was 
now  wholly  disabled,  and  they  let  drop  the  mask.  Censorinns 
calmly  informed  the  unhappy  men,  that  "so  long  as  they  pos- 
sessed a  fortified  city  near  the  sea,  Rome  could  not  feel  sure  of 
their  submission:  therefore  it  was  the  will  of  the  Senate  that 
they  must  remove  to  some  point  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
coast :  Cartkage  must  bt  dutroyed!'  On  hearing  their  final  doom, 
the  wretched  Carthaginians  fell  stnpefied  to   the  ground ;   and 


when  they  found  utterance,  broke  into  passionate  exclamations 
against  Uie  petjnred  Senate.  The  Consuls  waited  in  stem 
sUenoe  tilt  these  paroxysms  were  past ;  and  when  the  miserable 


men  represented,  lu  terms  of  penitent  humility,  "  that  the  Senate 
had  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  Carthi^,  that  such  a  measure 
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must  destroy  this  freedom  by  destroying  her  commerce  and  her 
means  of  subsistence,"  Censorinos  replied,  with  the  same  cold 
brevi^  as  before,  that  "  the  guarantee  of  the  Senate  referred  to 
the  people  of  Carthage,  not  to  her  houses.  In  short,  ihs  will  of 
IS  he  had  declared  it :  it  must  be  done,  and  done 


quickly." 
8  5.  The. 


§  5.  The  envoys,  being  also  the  chiefe  of  the  GoTcrnment,  feared  to 
cany  back  these  ill-omened  commands.  Some  of  them  absconded ; 
the  rest  approached  the  city,  and  found  every  avenne  lined  with 
people  e^er  to  learn  their  destiny,  lliey  spoke  no  word,  but 
their  downcast  looks  and  gloomy  silence  proclaimed  them  mes- 
sengers  of  evtl.  The  crowd  followed  to  the  Council-chamber, 
where  they  delivered  their  report  with  closed  doors.  A  ciy  of 
horror  burst  frota  the  assembled  Councillors,  and  the  crowd,  im- 

gitient  of  delay,  broke  open  the  doors,  and  demanded  to  know  the 
tal  news.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  truth.  The  popular 
iiiry  knew  no  bounds.  The  members  of  the  Government  who  had 
made  submission  to  Rome  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
All  Italians  found  within  the  city  were  massacred.  Once  more 
the  popular  party  seiEed  the  government ;  and  the  residue  of  the 
Council  voted  to  defend  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  rather  than 
die  the  lingering  death  to  which  the  Romans  had  condemned 
them.  Hasdnibal,  lately  proclaimed  a  traitor,  had  levied  a  force 
of  20,000  men,  with  whom  he  was  plundering  the  territory  of 
Carthage  on  his  own  account:  he  was  now  mvited  to  become 
the  General  of  the  Republic.  Another  Hasdnibal,  a  kinsman 
of  Masinissa,  was  invested  with  command  within  the  city.  A 
message  was  sent  to  the  Consuls,  requesting  an  armistice  of 
thirty  days,  in  order  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  :  this  was  re- 
fiised.  Despair  gave  unnatural  connure.  The  temples  and  public 
buildings  were  converted  into  worlahope;  men  and  women 
worked  day  and  night  manufectnring  arms;  every  day  100 
shields  were  turned  out,  SCO  swords,  600  pikes  and  javelins,  1000 
catapult-bolts.  The  women  cut  off  their  long  hair  to  be  twieted 
mto  strings  for  the  new  catapults.  Corn  was  assiduously  collected 
from  every  qnarter. 

§  6.  The  Consuls,  who  were  men  of  the  Fomm  rather  than 
the  Camp,  were  sot  a  little  disappointed  at  this  turn  of  affairs. 
They  dallied  for  a  time,  hoping  that  on  leflezion  the  Carthagi- 
nians would  ^ve  np  all  thoughts  of  an  armed  defence.  The 
conduct  of  Masinissa  contributed  to  their  irresolution.  The 
wily  old  chief  had  no  mind  that,  after  Carthage  had  been 
weakened  by  his  arms,  Rome  should  come  in  and  take  the 
liton's  share.  At  first  the  Consuls  had  not  thou^t  it  necessary 
to  aak  for  his  codpeistion :  it  is  plain  that  they  expected  to  take 
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the  a%j  witihoat  stroke  of  swoid.    Bat  now  the  case  waa  altered, 
and  when  they  appUed  to  Maainisga,  he  hang  back. 

§  7,  When  it  became  clear  that  Carthage  must  be  formally 
besieged,  the  Conanli  still  no  doubt  expected  an  eaay  triumph;  but 
the  defence  that  followed  was  one  of  the  moat  heroic  that  the  world 
has  seen.  In  order  to  understand  ita  details,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  describe  briefly  tiie  site  of  Carthage. 


C  SoppoHd  Ontlet  to  Ba. 

V  Bdplo'illiile. 

E  HeirODtleteBlbrCuUuc 

F  Cathon. 

Q  Foram  and  Tflmplfl  of  Ape 


Tynan  Carthage  (as  it  may  be  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
later  Roman  CoTooy)  stood  on  a  peninsula  which  was  joined  to 
the  mainland  of  Tnnis  by  an  isthmus.  The  city  itself  measured 
fibont  twenty-three  miles  round,  but  did  not  occupy  the  whole 

Kniusnla.  He  portion  occnpied  by  the  city  seems  to  have 
en  the  northern  end  ;*  the  southern  part  being  a  suburb, 
called  M^ara,  chiefly  occupied  by  gardens.  The  city  itself  was 
divided  into  two  quarters, — ^the  utwlet,  which  was  c^ted  Bosra, 
and  Cothon,  or  the  barbour-qnarter.     It  appears  almost  certain 

*  This  is  inibiTed  &t>m  the  &ct  that  the  BomaD  lemunsnow  exfsUog,  neu 
the  Arabic  village  of  E3  UeTsa,  oocnp]'  the  tovOiern  part  Bu^  as  Sdpki  pn>- 
DOmiQeil  a  cone  on  tlis  «ite  of  TjTian  Carthage,  it  is  no  lets  cert^  uiat  the 
Bomwi  Oolonurta  aTtrided  this  she:  indeed  Ap{nan  expreeslj  BBHerta  it.  The 
annexed  plan  is  C)nned  upon  this  bj^wtbeds.  Host  wiituB  snppaee  ttiat 
Tjiiaa  itxl  Bomaii  Carthage  were  tdentieal. 
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th&t  the  harbonn,  two  in  nnmber,  lay  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
istlimas,  and  are  to  be  identified  not  with  the  shallow  lake  now 
called  the  Bay  of  Tnnia,  but  with  the  salt-pits  on  the  northern 
side.  The  ontermoet  was  the  merchante'  harbonr,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  broad  pier  or  mole,  and  fuFniahed  with  a 
spacious  qnay.  Inside  tliis,  and  so  mnch  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  as  to  ne  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  outer  haven,  lay  the 
harbour  of  the  navy.  In  its  centre  was  a  smalt  island.  Both 
island  and  harbour  were  snironnded  by  docks  for  the  reception 
of  220  ships,  all  furnished  with  Ionic  columns,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  stately  colonnades.  The  admiral  resided 
in  the  island.  The  entrance  of  this  basin  waa  only  70  feet  broad, 
and  was  kept  closed  by  strong  chains  drawn  across  it  The  cita- 
del was  of  course  the  highest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city-  It 
measured  about  two  miles  round ;  '  and  on  the  side  towards  the 
isthmus  was  defended  by  three  walls,  each  30  cubits  bi^h  and 
consisting  of  two  stories,  flanked  at  intervals  by  towers  rising  two 
stories  above  the  wall.  Along  these  walls  were  stalls  for  300  ele- 
phants and  4000  horse,  with  barracks  for  20,000  men.  Ibe  suburb 
of  M^ara  was  defended  by  a  comparatively  feeble  wall;  for  it  waa 
edged  by  a  low  ells',  naturally  defensible. 

§  8.  The  Consuls  divided  their  army ;  Manilius  assaulting  the 
triple  wall  abutting  on  the  isthmus,  Censorinns  directing  his  attack 
at  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  the  city  wall  seemed  least  strong.  But 
all  their  assaults  wete  gallantly  repelled.  The  season  was  passing, 
and  the  hot  weather  caused  the  army  to  suBer  greatly.  Censorinns 
returned  home  to  hold  the  Comitia;  and  the  army,  commanded  by 
Manilius,  was  only  saved  from  Hssdrubal's  assanlta  by  Scipio,  who 
was  serving  under  the  Constil. 

§  9.  The  Senate  began  to  repent  of  having  neglected  Masinissa, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  for  his  assistance.  But  the  old  chief 
was  dead  before  they  arrived.  His  character  will  have  shown 
itself  BufEciently  from  the  facts  already  mentioned.  He  showed  no 
Bcniples  in  acquiring  territory ;  but  it  most  be  added  to  his  credit, 
that  he  did  much  towards  humanising  the  wild  tribes  who  owned 
his  sway,  and  turned  manv  nncQltivated  tracts  into  fruitful 
fields.  In  following  years  Italy  imported  much  of  her  com  from 
these  districts. 

Of  hb  numerous  ofi'spring  only  three  were  legitimate.  On  his 
death-bed  bo  sent  for  Scipio,  to  whom  be  was  attached  as  the 
heir  of  the  great  Africanns,  and  left  the  settlement  of  the  sncces- 
sion  to  his  judgment.  Scipio  gave  the  sceptre  to  Micipea,  the 
eldest  son  ;  Golos&a,  the  second,  was  to  be  General ;  the  adminis- 
traUon  of  jnsUce  waa  committed  to  the  youngest,  Mastanarbal. 
Goloesa  j<aned  the  Bomaos  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  ;  and 
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thus  fifeed  the  Oonaul  from  the  fear  of  seeing  the  Numidiana  take 
part  vhh  Caithage. 

§  10.  Before  Uie  winter  set  in,  Hamtlcar  Phamsas,  commander 
of  the  cavalry,  the  terror  of  the  Roman  for^ng  partiea,  finding 
that  the  Nnmidians  had  joined  Rome,  determined  to  make  a 
merit  of  timely  sabmisBion  bi  Rome;  and  Manilius  whs  oveijoyed 
to  see  this  redoubted  foe  ride  into  camp  in  company  with  Scipio, 
followed  by  a  Bonadron  of  African  horse.  Tidings  now  came  that 
L.  Calpurnina  Piso,  Consnl  for  the  next  year,  was  on  his  way  to 
sapereede  him  ;  and  Uanilios  sent  off  Bcipio,  with  PhamKas  as  a 
trophy  of  success  to  Rome.  The  army  escorted  their  fevourite 
officer  to  the  coast,  and  prayed  him  to  come  back  as  Consnl;  for 
all  were  persuaded  that  none  but  Scipio  was  destined  to  take 
Carthage.  The  Senate  received  Scipio  with  high  distinction, 
and  rewarded  the  traitor  PhamRas  with  splendid  presents.  His 
desertion  was  the  only  piece  of  success  which  two  Consuls  and  a 
great  army  had  won  in  a  whole  campaign. 

§  11.  [Hie  nest  year  (148  b.c.)  passed  still  less  prosperously. 
Piso  did  not  attempt  to  assault  the  city,  but  employed  his  fleet 
and  army  in  buccaneering  expeditions  along  the  coast.  Discon- 
tent and  disorder  spread  amongst  Uio  soldie^ ;  and  the  Consul 
went  early  into  winter-qaartera  at  Utica.  Meantime  the  spirits 
-of  the  Carthaginians  rose,  l^eir  bitter  enemy,  old  Cato,  had  just 
died,  at  the  age  of  8S.  Bithyas,  a  Numidian  chief,  deserted  from 
€Iolossa  with  a  lai^  body  of  csTatry.  Tie  Numidian  Hasdrubal, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  being  suspected  of  intriguing  with 
his  cousin  Goloasa,  was  put  to  death,  and  the  other  Hasdmbal 
took  command  in  the  city.  Xews  also  arrived  of  the  Macedonian 
war;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Romans  might  be  altogether 
baffled. 

§  12.  Meanwhile  discontent  arose  high  at  Rome.  Both  Senate 
and  People  had  expected  to  reap  a  rich  booty  at  Carthage  with 
little  trouble,  and  the  &ineans  who  bad  disappointed  them  could 
hardly  appear  in  public  It  was  well  known  that  Scipio  was  the 
darling  of  the  army.  Old  Cato  had  said  of  him,  in  a  line  of 
Homer,  that 

"Only  he  has  living  force,  tho  raat  are  fleetiiijf  shades."  ♦ 
The  People  clamoured  for  his  election  as  Consul,  thongh  by  the 
Lex  AnnaUs  he  was  not  eligible,  for  he  was  but  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  .j£dilesbip.     He  was, 
however,  elected  Consul  at  the  ComitJa;  and  the  Senate  yielded. 

§  13.  Eariy  in  tho  next  year  (147  b.c.)  Scipio  set  sail  for  TJtica 
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with  uew  levies,  attended  hy  FolybioB.  G.  l^lius,  son  of  that 
Lffiliua  who  bad  enjc>ved  the  confidence  of  Africanus,  had  com- 
mand of  the  fleet.  The  Consul  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  a  camp 
commanding  the  Isthmus  of  Carthage;  and  here  his  first  biuinefls 
vas  to  restore  discipline  in  the  disoiganised  army.  He  ordered 
the  crowd  of  idlers  and  huctsters,  who  were  following  the  camp 
for  plunder  or  pettj  traffic,  to  leave  it  immediately;  and  enforced 
strict  discipline. 

He  then  directed  an  attack  against  the  Bobnrb  of  Megara. 
Planks  were  laid  from  a  detached  tower  to  the  wall;  and  thus  a 
party  of  soldiers  descended  into  the  place,  and  threw  the  gale 
open  to  their  comrades.  Tib.  Gracchus  tlie  yoouger,  destined  to 
become  fiunous  in  Roman  history,  was  the  first  who  mounted  the 
wall.  The  loss  of  this  suburb  of  gardens  mnst  have  been  of 
great  moment  to  the  Carthaginians;  for  it  deprived  them  of  a 
great  source  of  provisions.  Hasdrubal  showed  his  vexation  l^ 
putting  his  prisoners  to  death  in  sight  of  the  Romans,  In  vain 
the  Council  endeavoured  to  restrain  him :  the  savage  soldier 
was  now  lord  of  Carthage,  and  determined  to  commit  himself 
and  his  men  to  a  deq>erat«  defence.  He  was  a  greedy  tyrant, 
who  fed  bis  gross  corpulence  by  luxurious  living,  while  others 
were  starving;  and  affected  the  pompous  demeanour  of  an 
Oriental  despot,  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  a  patriot  soldier. 
His  men  alone  shared  the  provisions,  which  now  began  to  come 
scanUly  into  the  city.  The  nuh^py  townsmen  began  to  feel 
the  miseries  of  want 

g  14.  For  not  only  had  Scipio  taken  Megara;  he  had  draws 
strong  lines  across  the  isthmus  so  as  to  cut  off  the  ci^  from  all 
land  supplies;  and  the  fleet  blockaded  the  harbour,  so  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  send  in  provisions  by  sea.  Still,  light  ressela 
contrived  to  press  into  the  harbour  under  full  sail,  when 
the  wind  blew  strongly  landwards  and  prevented  the  Roman  ships 
from  keeping  the  sea.  Scipio  determined  to  cut  off  even  these 
precarious  supplies  by  throwing  an  embankment  across  the 
mouth  of  the  narbour.*  The  work  was  one  of  infinite  labour, 
and  made  but  slow  progress.  The  Carthaginians,  however, 
saw  that  it  must  ultimately  succeed,  and  b^;an  to  cut  a  canal 
from  the  inside,  so  as  to  open  a  new  entrance  from  the  sea  into 
their  harbour.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  this  work  was  com- 
pleted, and,  moreover,  a  fleet  of  fi%  ships  had  been  secretly 
built  in  the  inner  port  By  the  time  Scipio's  embankment  was 
finished,  the  Romans  had  toe  mortification  to  see  this  new  fleet 
stul  out  by  the  new  entrance ;  so  that  H  seemed  as  if  all  their 

*  This  embankment  do  doubt  asvlAed  In  chokiiig  up  the  hariwnr,  and 
reducing  it  to  its  preBcnt  condition. 
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IsboDi  had  been  thrown  away.  For  two  days  they  diowed  the 
Garth^Diau  fleet  to  insult  them  with  impimity.  But  on  the 
third  they  attained  it  with  all  their  ships.  The  battle  lasted  'till 
evening  with  some  advantage  to  the  CartiiaginianB.  But  as  the 
latter  tell  back  to  the  new  entronce,  they  found  the  passage  im- 
peded by  small  craft ;  and  in  the  confbsion  which  ensued,  the 
Komans  succeeded  in  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  new 
fleet 

§  ]5.  At  the  beginning  of  spring  (146  n.o.),8cipio  resumed  the 
offensive.  While  ne  m^e  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  walls  of 
Cothon,  LteliuB  sncceeded  in  foicug  an  entrance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  and  at  evening  the  Roman  legions  bivouacked 
in  the  Marketplace  of  Carthage.  But  a  long  and  terrible  struggle 
was  still  before  them.  From  the  Marketplace  three  streets  con- 
verged towards  the  Citadel.  These  streeta  were  all  strongly 
barricaded ;  and  the  houses  on  each  side  rising  to  the  height  of 
six  stories,  were  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians.  A  senes  of 
street-fishts  ensued,  which  lasted  several  days.  The  Komana 
were  oliHiged  to  cariy  the  first  honses  ou  each  street  by  assault, 
and  then  to  force  their  way  by  breaking  through  from  house  to 
house,  and  driving  the  enemy  along  the  flat  •roofs:  The  cross 
streets  or  lanes  were  passed  by  bridges  of  planks.  Thns  they 
slowly  advanced  to  the  wall  of  Bosra.  When  they  had  reached 
this  point  the  city  was  set  on  fire  behind  them.  Six  days  and 
nights  the  flames  continued  to  rage ;  and  as  they  slackened,  tiie 
Roman  legionaries  were  employed  as  pioneers  to  clear  thoron^- 
fores  for  the  free  passage  of  men  and  horses. 

§  16.  During  the  great  labour  of  the  last  days  Bcipio  alone 
sought  no  rest.  At  length,  worn  out  by  anxiety  and  utigoe,  he 
lay  down  to  repose  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Temple  of  Esculapins,  which,  wiih  its  gilded  roof,  crowned  the 
hei^nta  of  Bosra.  He  had  not  long  been  here,  when  the  Gartha- 
giman  garrison,  seeing;  no  longer  any  hope,  offered  to  surrender 
Uie  Citadel,  on  condition  of  their  lives  being  spared.  Scipio  con- 
sented for  all,  except  Roman  deserters  i  and  50,000  men  d^ledont 
of  the  gates  of  Boara  as  prisoners  of  war.  Then  Hasdrubal  and  his 
iamily,  with  900  deserters  and  other  desperadoes,  retired  into  the 
Temple  of  Escnlaplos,  as  if  to  make  a  brave  defence.  But  the 
Commandant's  heart  fiiiled  him ;  and,  slipping  out  alone,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Scipio,  and  craved  for  pardon.  His  wife, 
standing  on  the  base  of  the  temple,  was  near  enough  to  witness 
the  sight,  and  reproaching  her  husband  with  cowardice,  cast  her- 
self with  her  children  into  the  flames,  which  were  now  wrapping 
the  Citadel  round  on  all  sides.  Hasdmbal's  life  was  spared  to 
grace  the  trinniph  of  the  conqueror;   most  of  the  deserters 
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perished  in  the  flameB ;  those  who  escaped,  or  were  taken  else- 
where, were  trampled  to  death  by  elephaola. 

It  was  during  mese  scenes  of  horror,  that  8cipio,  with  Polybina 
at  his  side,  gazed  upon  the  bumiog  city,  and  involnnUrily  vented 
his  high-wrought  feeling  in  two  weitr-lcnown  rerses  of  Homer;* 


"Assyria,"  he  swd,  "had  fitllen,  and  Persia  and  Macedon.  Car- 
th^e  was  burning.     Rome's  day  might  come  nextl" 

^T  five  days  the  soldiery  were  allowed  to  range  the  mined 
city,  glutting  their  wild  passions.  Yet  enough  of  statues  and 
valuables  of  all  sorts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Frocotsul,  to 
adorn  a  triumph  little  less  magnificent  than  that  in  which  he 
bad  followed  nia  fadier  Panllns  one-and -twenty  years  before. 
Before  he  left  Africa,  he  celebrated  magnificent  games,  in  which 
all  the  spoil  was  displayed  to  the  army,  as  had  been  done  by 
Panllus  in  Macedonia. 

§  17.  Bcipio  had  written  laconically  to  the.  Senate,  that  "Car- 
thage was  taken,  and  the  army  waited  for  further  orders."  Amid 
the  exultation  of  all  classes,  a  Decree  was  passed  that  the  walls 
should  be  destroyed,  and  every  house  wiuiin  them  levelled  to 
the  ground.  A  solemn  curse  was  pronounced  by  Scipio  on  any 
one  who  should  rebuild  a  town  on  the  same  site.  Not  many 
yoara  after,  C.  Gracchus  was  sent  to  fonnd  a  colony  on  tho 
sito  of  Carthage, — a  design  which  failed;  and  ite  failure  was 
attributed  to  U)o  curse  of  Scipio.  But  the  same  design  was 
renewed  by  the  great  Julius,  and  accomplished  by  Angostus. 
I^is  Colony,  which  rose  to  be  a  noble  city,  and  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  might  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis 
of  Western  Christendom,  stood  (as  stated  above)  at  the  sonUiem 
end  of  the  Peninsula,  where  the  Moorish  fortress  of  Goletta  now 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis, 

TJtica,  for  her  timely  submission,  was  rewarded  with  a  portion 
of  the  dominions  of  CartJi^^e.  The  remaining  territory  was 
formed  into  a  province  under  the  name  of  Libya,  and  placed 
under  the  government  of  a  Roman  Magistrate,  being  the  fourth 
Province  added  to  tho  empire  in  this  one  year. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  more  than 
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BFAKISB  WABB:  TALL  OF  ITUHANTIA.      (149 — IS.*!  B.C.) 

g  1.  War  with  the  lit,pt^i^»  nndar  ^IriiUma,  and  with  NonuDtiA.  g  2. 
Cdtiberian  War;  M«teUDB  Macedonicna:  Tree^  of  HaadnoB.  §  3. 
Liuitaniait  War:  Treat;  of  Q.  Fabios  BervUianua,  brokea  by  Q.  Seiriliua 
Cnpia:  Unrder  of  ViriathiiA  g  4.  DiacuniMi  rat  the  Treaty  of  MandoDB; 
he  is  giT«n  up  to  the  Numantaana:  tiior  oonduct,  g  G.  Dec  Bratoa 
eaniw  BouMii  aimiliito  GallKda;  aimaaied  CaUalCiu.  g  6.  adfdo:  hia 
lift  gace  the  FaU  of  Carthage,  g  T.  Hia  popolaritj:  elected  Consul  for 
tbe  NoiDMitian  War.  g  a  HeMoreB  for  rMtcsiiig  diadplina,  g  9.  He 
appeals  belbre  Nomaatia:  liaca  of  iiiT««tmeiit.  g  10.  Uisei?  of  the 
Numaotiaiw.    g  tL  StuTeoder  and  deetractioii  of  Nnmantia. 

g  1.  Whilb  Rome  was  engaged  in  war  with  Carthage,  the  Losi- 
taniaas  reBumed  their  inrcnds  under  the  condnct  of  the  gallant 
Viriathus,  who  had  escaped  from  the  masaacre  of  Qalba.  No 
Roman  general  could  gun  any  positive  advantage  over  this 
indefatigable  enemy,  and  in  the  year  143  b.c.  the  war  assumed  a 
much  more  serious  aspect.  IIib  brare  Celtiberian  tribes  of 
Nomantia  and  ita  adjacent  districts  agun  appeared  in  the  field. 
For  several  years  we  find  two  Roman  commandcTs  engaged  in 
Spain,  as  before  the  Treaty  of  Qracchus :  one  opposed  to  the 
Numantians  and  their  Celtiberian  allies  in  the  North,  the  other 
carrying  on  an  irregular  warfare  against  Viriathus  and  the  Lnsi- 
tanians  in  the  South. 

§  2.  The  condact  of  the  Celtiberian  War  was  committed  to 
Q.Metellaa  Macedonicus,  who  had  been  elected  Consul  for  the 
year  143.  He  remained'  in  command  for  two  years,  and  was  so 
snccessbl  in  his  measures  that  by  the  close  of  the  second  cam- 
paign he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strong  cities.  But  he  was  disappointed,  as  in  Greece,  by  finding 
anticipated  triumph  snatched  irom  his  grasp  by  Q.  Fompeius, 
Consol  for  the  year  141  b.c. 

Fompeius  and  his  successors  could  make  no  impression  upon 
the  Numantians.  Nay,  C.  Hostilius  Mancinns,  Consul  for  the 
rear  137,  suffered  a  memorable  reverse.  Mancinua  set  out  for 
oia  province  amid  general  alarm,  excited  by  the  unfavourable 
omens  at  his  inaugural  sacrifices.  He  was  attended  as  Qofestor 
by  young  Tib,  Gracchus,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Carthage.  Mancinns  found  the  army  before 
Numautia  in  a  Btat«  or  complete  diso^nisatipn,  and  deeiqed 
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it  pruduiit  to  retreat  from  his  position  in  front  of  that  uity.  Tfau 
NumantiaDe  pursued  and  pressed  him  so  bard  that  he  was  obliged 
to  entrench  himself  in  an  old  camp,  and  send  a  herald  witli  offers 
to  treat  on  condition  that  his  army  ehonld  be  spared.  The  enemy 
consented,  bat  only  on  the  nnderstanding  that  yonng  Gracchus 
was  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 
Articles  of  peace  were  accordin^y  signed  by  Mancinos  himself, 
with  Gracchus  and  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  army. 

Before  we  notice  the  seqnel  of  the  famons  Treaty  of  Mancinus, 
it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  Lositanian  War  lo  its  conclusion. 

8  3.  Here  also  tiie  fbrtone  of  Rome  was  in  the  decline.  Q. 
FaBius  Servilianus  was  surprised  by  Viriathos  in  a  narrow  defile, 
and  BO  shut  up  that  esci^  was  impossible.  The  Lnsitantan  cap- 
tain oflFered  hberal  terms,  which  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Pro- 
consul. This  peace  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  andViriathus 
was  acknowledged  as  the  ally  of  Rome. 

But  Q.  3erviliuB  Cnpio,  brotlier  by  blood  of  Serrilianna,  was 
little  ladafied  by  the  prospect  of  an  inactive  command.  By  impor- 
tunity he  wrung  from  the  Senate  permission  to  break  the  peace 
so  lately  concluded  by  Ills  brother,  and  ratified  by  themselves,— 
a  permission  basely  given  and  more  basely  used.  Csepio  assailed 
Tiriathus,  when  he  little  ejected  an  attack,  with  bo  much 
vigour  that  the  chief  was  fain  to  seek  refuge  in  Galltecia,  and 
sent  envoys  to  ask  Cropio  on  what  ground  Uie  late  treaty  was 
no  longer  observed.  Ciepio  sent  back  the  messengers  with  fair> 
words,  but  privily  bribed  them  to  assassinate  their  master.  They 
were  too  successfol  in  their  purpose,  and  returned  to  claim  their 
hlood-money  froni  the  CohbuI.  But  he,  with  double  treachery, 
disowned  the  act,  and  referred  them  to  the  Senate  for  their 
reward. 

The  death  of  Viriathns  was  the  real  end  of  the  Lnsitanian 
War.  He  was  (as  even  the  Roman  writers  allow)  brave,  generous, 
active,  vigilant,  patient,  &itbful  to  his  word ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  baffled  all  fair  and  open  assault  of  the  disciplined  armies 
of  Rome  gives  a  high  conception  of  his  qualities  as  a  guerilla 
chief.  His  countrymen,  sensible  of  their  loss,  honoured  him  with 
a  splendid  military  funeral.  The  Senate,  wilji  a  wise  moderation 
which  might  have  been  adopted  years  before,  assigned  lands  to 
a  portion  of  the  mountaineers  withm  the  Province,  taua  at  length 
making  good  the  broken  promises  of  Galba. 

§  4.  Such  was  tbe  discreditable  termination  of  the  Lusitanian 
War,     We  most  now  return  to  Mancinus  and  his  Treaty. 
K  He  returned  to  defend  his  conduct  before  the  Senate.     He 
pleaded  that  the  army  was  so  demoralised  that  no  man  could 
wield  it  with  effect,  and  admitted  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty 
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with  NoioBiitia  withoat  the  authority  of  the  Senate  aod  X'uople; 
as  Uut  treaty  was  not  ajiproved,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
Bupport  a  bill  for  deiivenne  up  the  persons  of  himself  and  all 
who  had  aiffned  it  to  the  Numantians.  Such  a  bill  was  accord- 
ingly brought  before  the  Tribes.  But  young  Grscchos  upheld 
the  treaty,  and  Scipio,  his  brother-in-law,  made  an  eloquent 
speech  in  his  behalf.  But  the  people,  always  jealous  of  defeat, 
voted  for  delivering  up  Manciuus  alone  as  an  expiatory  offering. 
Accordingly  a  person,  consecrated  for  this  special  purpose,  car- 
ried him  to  Namantia.  But  the  Spaniards,  like  the  Samnites  of 
old,  refused  to  accept  such  a  compensatiou ;  one  man's  body, 
they  said,  was  no  equivalent  for  the  advantage  they  had  lost. 
Hancinua,  therefore,  returned  to  Rome.  But  when  he  took  his 
place  in  the  Senate,  the  Tribune  Butilius  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  Curia,  because,  he  said,  one  who  had  been  delivered  over  to 
the  enemy  with  reU^ous  ceremony  was  no  longer  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  and  could  not  recover  his  rights  by  simply  returning  to 
his  coontry.*  A  special  law  was  introdnced  to  restore  ManciHus 
to  his  former  position.! 

§  6.  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  Consul  for  138,  an  able  officer,  was 
entrusted  with  the  pacification  of  Lositania :  the  town  of  Volentia 
owes  its  origin  to  a  colony  of  this  people  planted  there  by  him. 
After  finishmg  this  business,  he  carried  hia  arms  northward  across 
the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Uinho,  and  received  homage  horn 
the  Tribes  of  the  Western  Pyrenees.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
who  reached  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  saw  the  sun  set 
in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic;  and  he  was  not  unjustly  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Callalcust  for  his  successes. 

§  6.  But  Numantia  still  defied  the  anns  of  Rome.  Men  began 
to  clamour  fer  a  Consul  fit  to  command  ;  and  all  eyes  fell  upon 
Scipio.  His  qualities  as  a  general  had  been  tested  by  success  at 
Carthage,  and  circumstances  bad  since  occurred  which  raised  him 
to  great  popularity. 

After  nis  triumph  in  140  B.C.,  Scipio  had  continued  to  lead  the 
nmpio  'life  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  which  not  all  the 
wealth  he  inherited  from  his  adoptive  father  induced  him  to 
abandon.  He  affected  an  austerity  of  manners,  which  almost 
emulated  that  of  Cato,  though  be  was  free  from  the  censorius 
dogmatism  and  rude  eccentricities  of  that  celebrated  man.     In 

*  SndiareoovnyofriBbtawiBCBUedpMdHnMiuni.  For  ths  legal  opjukios 
on  both  Mm  see  Cicero  ck  Oral.  I  M,  de  Off'.  iJL  30,  pro  Oxana,  34. 

t  The  rights  oCIhe  qiWBtkm  have  alreAdy  been  diacosaed  in  spealdng  of  the 
iimilai  tnnawtioii  H  Om  Fuiools  Oaodinse.     Chapt.  xxil  g  8. 

1  From  Gatlmda  or  Qalluda,  the  ancient  namo  of  the  dutrict  in  the  N.W. 
of  Spain,  stUl  called  Gallicia. 
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143  B.C.  lie  wEis  olccted  Ceneor  in  conjimction  with  MamminB,  who 
BO  thirarted  all  the  efforts  of  his  cotle^ue  to  promote  refomu 
that  the  latter  pnblicly  exclaimed,  "  I  should  have  been  able  to 
do  mj  doty,  either  with  a  colleagne  or  without  one."  Scipjo 
had  gained  a  clear  conception  of  the  onsonnd  etate  of  thingi, 
which  long-continued  wars  and  Senatorial  government  bad  pro- 
duced.  In  the  prajer,  which  he  offered  on  entering  npon  the 
Censor's  office,  he  altered  the  nsoal  form ;  and  instead  of  asking 
that  "the  gods  would  tnerctue  and  tna^fy  the  power  of  Rome, 
he  said,  "  I  pray  that  they  may  preterve  it ;  it  b  great  enon^ 
already." 

§  7.  His  frugal  life  carried  with  it  a  gnarantee  of  honesty  and 
devotion  to  public  interests,  which  would  alone  have  secured  him 
pablic  favour.  But  several  of  his  acts  gained  him  more  direct 
popularity.  The  son  of  his  kinsman  Nasica,  nicknamed  Serapio, 
had  joined  the  high  oligarchical  party.  But  the  son  of  j£milins 
Faullos,  on  Uie  few  occasions  on  which  be  i^peared  in  puUic, 
took  the  popular  side.  In  187,  the  Tribune  Ctusius  proposed  tli« 
first  law  for  taking  votes  by  secret  ballot,*  with  the  intention 
of  ncutrallHing  the  undue  influence  of  the  Senators.  Scipio  came 
forward  and  addressed  the  people  in  &vonr  of  this  law.  As  his 
popniarity  was  increased,  his  favour  with  the  Senate  proportion- 
abiy  fell.  Sii  years  before,  when  he  was  canvassing  for  the 
Censorship,  App.  Clandins,  seeing  the  motley  crowd  which  fol- 
lowed bim,  exclaimed: — "Ah,  .ifimilins,  it  would  trouble  thy 
spirit  to  sec  thy  son  followed  by  such  a  crew."  Yet  he  coiuled 
not  popularity :  he  seldom  even  visited  the  Forum,  though  he 
spoke  with  force  and  eloquence  when  he  ohose.  When  the  same 
Appius  boasted  that  he  knew  all  who  frequented  the  Forum  by 
name,  Scipio  replied  : — "  TVue,  I  do  not  know  many  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  by  name,  but  I  have  taken  care  that  all  abould  know 
me."  Popularity  came  unasked,  and  tbe  People  cast  their  eyes 
upon  him  to  retrieve  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Spain, 
Legally  he  could  not  hold  the  Consnlship,  for  a  law  had  been 
lately  passed  forbidding  a  second  election  in  say  case!  But 
Scipio  received  the  votes  of  every  Century,  thou^  ho  was  not  a 
candidate. 

§  8.  He  was  now  fifty'One  years  of  age,  and  ho  proceeded  to 
execute  his  commission  with  the  same  steady  vigour  which  di»- 

*  ThesB  Lega  ^th^larias  (as  Ibe  Romans  called  them,  totoQa  being  their 
word  for  a  balio(\  were  four  it)  number:  1.  Tht  Oabinian  (139  %.c\  iiitn>- 
(ludng  the  UM  of  tbe  Ballot  at  ElectioDS.  2.  Tha  Catsian  (13TX  introducing 
it  is  all  BtBte-triaU^  except  !n  tbe  case  of  bi^-treason  (perduelUo).  3.  Tha 
Papkian  <I31),  introdueing  it  Into  Uie  Legislative  AtKmblr.  4.  Th»  Oaiian 
(107),  whkli  caacoUad  ibe  single  exception  made  by  tbeCaanan  Lan-. 
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tingaiahed  him  on  otheT  occasions.  He  foand  the  demoralisation 
of  the  anny  not  less  than  it  had  been  described,  and  he  applied 
himself  to  correct  it  with  the  same  severity  that  his  blher  bad 
nsed  in  Macedonia,  and  he  himself  had  used  before  Caithaee. 
All  courtesans  and  hnchsters,  together  with  fbrtone-teUeiB  who 
drove  a  lacrative  trade  in  the  dispirited  anny,  ho  commanded  to 
quit  the  camp.  Alt  carriages,  horses,  and  mnles  he  ordered  to  be 
sold,  except  those  that  were  needed  for  actual  service.  No  cook- 
in?  atensils  were  allowed  except  a  spit,  a  camp-bottle,  and  a 
dnnking-cnp.  Down  beds  were  forbidden :  the  general  himself 
slept  apon  a  straw  pallet, 

§  9.  After  some  time  spent  in  training  his  army,  he  led  it  to 


Nnmantia  by  a  difficult  and  circnitons  roate,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
battle.  As  he  approached  the  place  he  was  joined  by  young  Jn- 
gurtha,  a  bastard  son  of  Hicipsa,  who  came  from  Nomidia  with 


twelve  elephants  and  a  la^  body  of  light  cavalry.  By  Hm  time 
the  season  for  war  was  nearly  over,  and  he  ordered  two  strong 
campe  to  be  formed  for  winter-quarters.  In  one  he  fiied  himself 
the  other  be  pnt  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Fabius. 

With  the  banning  of  spring  (ISS  b.c.)  he  b«^n  to  draw  lines 
of  circnmvsllation  round  the  city,  and  declined  ul  attempts  made 
by  the  Numantians  to  provoke  a  general  addon, — a  circumstance 
which  is  rather  surprising,  if  it  be  true  that  the  available  troops  of 
the  Spanish  city  amounted  to  no  more  than  8000  men. 

g  10.  Numantia  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro,  not  for  from  its 
BOnrce.  The  blockade  was  so  strict,  and  the  inhabitants  were  so 
ill  provided,  that  in  no  long  time  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on 
boiled  leather,  and  at  length  (horrible  to  tell)  on  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  In  vain  Uioee  who  retuned  sufficient  strength  attempted 
sallies  by  day  and  night ;  Scipio  had  established  so  complete  a 
system,  that  additional  troops  were  always  ready  to  strengthen  any 
weak  point  which  might  be  assailed.  In  vain  did  the  young  men 
of  Lubia  endeavour  to  relieve  their  brave  neighbours.  Scipio 
promptly  marched  to  that  place  with  a  division  of  light  troops, 
and,  having  compelled  the  government  to  surrender  400  of  tne 
moat  active  sympathisers,  be  cut  off  their  right  hands  and  returned. 
Such  was  the  cruelty  which  the  most  enlightened  men  of  Rome 
permitted  themselves  to  use  towards  barbarians,  Nor  does  any 
ancient  historian  whisper  a  word  of  reproach. 

§  11.  The  wretched  Numantians  now  inquired  on  what  terms 
they  might  be  admitted  to  surrender.  The  reply  was,  that  on  that 
very  day  they  must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  on  the  next  appear 
at  a  given  place.  They  prayed  for  time  to  deliberate.  In  the 
interval  a  certain  number  of  brave  men,  resolved  not  to  submit 
on  any  terms,  pat  themselves  to  death ;  the  remnant  came  forth 
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from  the  gates.  Their  matted  hur,  squalid  apparel,  and  wasted 
forms  made  even  the  Romans  turn  away  in  horror  from  their  own 
work.  Scipio  selected  fifty  to  walk  in  his  trinmphal  procession, 
and  sold  the  resL  The  town  was  bo  effectually  destroyed  that  its 
ve^  site  cannot  be  discovered. 

Such  was  the  destructive,  but  not  glorious  work,  which  earned 
for  Scipio  the  name  of  If  umautinus,  as  the  ruin  of  Carthage  had 
given  him  a  better  title  than  adoption  to  that  of  AMcanus. 

Commissioners  were  sent,  according  to  custom,  to  re-o^auise 
the  Spanish  Provinces.  The  conquests  of  Scipio  and  of  Dec  Bru- 
tus were  comprebended  in  the  limits  of  the  Hither  Province,  and 
for  some  years  Spain  remained  in  tranquillity. 

There  was  no  enemy  now  left  on  the  coaat-lands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  dispute  the  Sovereignty  of  Rome.  Nine  Provinces, 
each  fit  to  be  a  kingdom,  owned  her  swot,  and  poured  yearly  taxes 
into  her  revenue.  The  kings  of  Aaia  Minor,  of  Syria,  of  Egypt 
were  her  obedient  vassals. 
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nSfiT  HLATB-WAK  IH  SICILT.       (133 161  B.C.) 

g  1.  InerMBeoTSlBreB.  §3.  Foudneas  d' the  Romans  Jbragrioultaie!  declin« 
of  agriculture.  §  3.  ImmanBe  munbeis  of  Slsvu  brought  to  malket  g  4. 
The  Slaiee  of  ApnUa  beoMoe  baoditti.  §  6.  SimOar  Btato  of  things  in 
Siaij :  inmuTection  brwlcs  out  near  Ennk.  g  6.  King  Eiuiqb.  g  1.  Bia» 
taken  by  th«  BlavEs:  draadM  aoenee.  g  8.  Cleon  head*  another  liaing 
neai  Agrigeutum.  §  9.  Defeat  ot  a  Boman  PnetOT :  spread  of  tixe  &iaar- 
nctioD.  g  10.  The  Wat  concluded  bj  Rapiliua ;  &te  of  the  SlaT»«Me&. 
g  II.  Frcftitiaticin  of  Ceraa.  g  13.  I^wa  of  BupUiua  for  improving  the 
state  of  Sicay. 

S  1,  While  Numantia  was  yet  defying  the  Roman  Generals,  a  war 
broke  out  near  homo  of  a  more  dreadful  kind  than  any  distant 
contest  nitli  foreigners  could  be, — tlie  insurrection  of  the  Slavea  in 
Bicily.  Some  remarks  have  already  been  made  on  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  Slavea  wnich  att«nded  the  career  of 
Roman  conqaest;  and  it  vaa  obeerved  that,  while  domestic  Slaves 
usually  were  well  treated,  the  agricultural  Slaves  were  thrust  down 
to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  oxen  which  laboured  on  the 
land,*  The  evils  which  such  oppression  might  engender  were 
now  proved  by  terrible  experience. 

g  2.  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  early  times  of  Rome  the 
work  of  the  form  was  the  only  kind  of  manual  labour  deemed 
worthy  of  a  free  citizen.  This  feeling  long  survived,  as  may  he 
seen  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  agriculture  by  Cicero,f  wboGe 
cnthnsiasm  was  caught  fr«m  one  of  his  &vonrite  heroes,  old  Cato 
the  Censor,  whose  Treatise  on  Agricoltore  has  been  noticed. 
The  taste  for  books  of  tanning  continued.  Yarro  the  antiquarian, 
a  friend  of  Cicero,  has  left  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject. 
A  little  later  came  the  &mous  Oeot^cs  of  Virgil,  followed  at 
no  long  interval  by  Fliny's  notices,  and  then  by  the  elaborate 
Dissertations  of  Columella,  who  refers  to  a  great  number  of 
Roman  writers  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
subject  of  agriculture  possessed  a  strong  and  enduring  charm  for 
the  Roman  mind. 

But,  from-  the  tunes  of  the  Uannibalic  War,  i^culture  lost 

•  Ohapt  xnrii.  g  6. 

I  "  OmniDin  aoteu  renin  ex  qnibos  aliqnid  acqniritor  nihQ  cet  egri  cnl- 

tuiA  melius,  nihil  uberios,  nihil  dnldu^^  niM  bon^e  libero  digniua." — Oe 
Off.  i  48,  fla. 
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groDod  in  Italy.  When  Cato  was  asked  what  was  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  farming,  he  said,  "Good  grazing."  What  next! 
" Tolerable  graring."  What  next!  "  Bad  grazing."  Wbat  next! 
"  Corn^owing."*  Later  writefs,  with  one  accord,  deplore  the 
diminiuied  prodnctivoness  of  land. 

lliia  result  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  war,  but  much  more 
to  other  eauses.  Com  could  be  imported  with  faciliW  bom  the 
southern  lands  of  Siciljr,  Irom  Egypt,  and  from  Numidia,  whil^  a 
great  part  of  Italy  was  little  suited  for  ike  prodnction  of  grain-crops. 
These  causes  found  a  powerful  asaisttuit  in  the  growUi  of  lai^ 
estates,  and  the  pn^table  employment  of  Slaves  as  diepherds  and 
herdsmen. 

g  8.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  prodigious  number  of  Slaves 
that  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  market  after  the  Second 
Punic  War.  To  punish  the  Brnttians  for  the  fidelily  with  which 
they  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  the  whole  nation  were 
made  Slaves;  160,000  Epirotes  were  sold  by  jEmilius  Faullos; 
60,000  captives  were  sent  nomo  from  Carthage,  These  numbers 
are  accidentally  preserved ;  and  if,  according  to  this  scale,  we 
calculate  the  hosts  of  unhappy  men  sold  in  alav^  during  the 
Syrian,  Macedonian,  IJlyrian,  Grecian,  and  Spanish  Wars,  we  sball 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  Slaves  fit  only  for  unskilled  labour  were 
plentiral  and  cheap. 

There  was  also  a  Slave-trade  regularly  carried  on  in  the  East. 
Tte  barbarous  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  were  always 
ready  to  sell  their  own  flesh  and  blood ;  Thrace  and  Sarmatia 
were  the  Guinea  Coast  of  the  Romans.  The  entrepot  of  this  trade 
was  Delos,  which  had  been  made  a  free  port  by  Rome  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia.!  Strabo  tells  us  that  in  one  day  10,000 
slaves  were  sold  there  in  open  market.  Such  were  the  vile  uses 
to  which  was  put  the  Sacred  Island,  once  the  treasury  of  Greece, 
when  her  states  were  banded  together  to  secure  their  freedom 
i^ainst  the  Persian. 

§  4.  It  is  evident  that  hosts  of  slaves,  lately  free  men,  and 
many  of  them  soldiers,  must  become  dangerous  to  the  owners. 
Nor  was  their  treatment  such  as  to  conciliate.  They  were 
turned  out  upon  the  hills,  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
cattle  put  under  their  chai^  and  compelled  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  A  body  of  these 
wretched  men  asked  their  master  for  clothing :  "  What,"  he 
asked,  "  are  there  no  travellers  with  clothes  on  f"  The  atrocious 
hint  was  soon  taken :  the  shepherd  slaves  of  Lower  Italy  became 
banditti,  and  to  travel  through  Apulia  without  an  armed  retinue 

•  Cfcoro  de  Offlc  lu  SB,  8,  f  Chfipt  xliv.  |  3. 
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waa  a  perilons  adventure.  Prom  assailmg  travelleTB,  the  ma- 
raadera  oegan  to  plnnder  the  amaller  couDtry-houBes ;  and  all  bat 
the  rich  were  obliged  to  desert  the  coantry  and  flock  into  the 
towns.  So  early  as  the  year  185  b.c.,  7000  slaves  in  Apnlia  were 
condemned  for  brigandage  by  a  Prstor  sent  spe^ally  to  restore 
order  in  that  land  of  pasturage.  When  they  were  not  employed 
upon  the  hills,  they  were  shut  np  in  large  prison-like  buildings 
{ergaitKla),  where  they  could  talk  together  of  tlieir  wrongs,  and 
form  schemes  of  vengeance. 

f5.  The  Sicilian  landowners  emulated  their  Italian  brethren ; 
it  was  their  tyrannical  conduct  that  led  to  the  fri^tfiil  insur- 
rection, which  reveals  to  us  somewhat  of  the  real  state  of  society 
which  existed  under  the  rule  of  Rome. 

In  Sicily,  as  in  Lower  Italy,  the  herds  are  driven  np  into  the 
mountain  pastures  during  the  summer  months,  and  about  Octo- 
ber retnm  towards  the  plains.  The  same  causes  which  were  at 
work  in  Italy  were  at  work,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  Sicily.  The 
city  of  Enna,  once  fiunous  for  the  worship  of  I>emeter,  had  be* 
come  the  centre  of  a  pastoral  district,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
landowners,  Dsmophilus  was  the  wealthiest.  He  was  bmons  for 
the  multitude  of  his  Slave-herdsmen,  and  for  bis  cruel  treatment  of 
them,  and  his  wife  Megallis  emulated  her  lord  in  the  barbanties 
which  she  practised  on  the  female  Slaves.  At  length  the  cnp  was 
full,  and  400  of  his  bondsmen,  meeting  at  Enna,  took  counsels  of 
vengeance  ^^inst  Damophilus. 

§  6.  At  Enna  there  lived  another  rich  proprietor,  named 
Antigenes;  and  among  his  Slaves  was  a  Syrian,  known  by 
the  Greek  name  of  Eunus  (Evvovf).  This  man  was  a  kind  of 
wisard,  who  pretended  to  have  revelations  of  Hie  Aiture,  and 
practised  a  mode  of  breathing  fire,  which  passed  for  a  superna- 
tural power.  At  length  he  gave  out  that  his  Syrian  sods  had 
declared  to  him  that  he  should  be  king  hereafter.  His  master 
treated  him  as  a  jester,  and  at  banqueta  used  to  call  him  in  to 
make  sport  for  hb  guests ;  and  they,  entering  into  his  humour, 
used  to  beg  him  to  remember  them  when  he  gained  his  sceptre. 
Bat  to  the  confederate  Slaves  of  Damophilus,  Eunus  seemed  in 
truth  a  Prophet  and  a  King  sent  to  deliver  them.  They  prayed 
him  to  become  their  loader,  ne  accepted  their  offer;  and  ^e  whole 
body  entered  the  city  of  Enna,  with  Eunns  at  their  head  brealliing 
fire. 

§  1.  The  wretched  city  now  felt  the  vengeance  of  men  brutalised 
by  oppression.  Clad  in  skins,  armed  with  stakes  burnt  at  the 
end,  with  reaping-hooks,  spits,  or  whatever  arms  rage  supplied, 
they  broke  into  the  houses,  and  massacred  all  persons  of  free 
condition,  front   the  old  man  and  matron  to  the  inbnt  at  the 
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breast  Crowds  of  Slavea  joined  them ;  every  man's  foes  wer« 
those  of  hia  own  householo.  Damophilus  waa  dr^^ed  to  dte 
Theatre  and  slain.  MegalUa  was  given  over  to  the  female  Slavei^ 
who  first  tortured  her,  and  then  cast  her  down  the  crag  on  which 
the  city  Btands. 

EunuB  thoB  saw  the  wildest  of  his  dreams  AilfiUed.  He  aa- 
Bumed  the  diadem,  took  the  royal  name  of  Antiochos,  and  called 
his  followers  Syrians.  The  e^astnla  were  broken  open,  and 
numbers  of  Slaves  sallied  ont  to  join  him.  Soon  he  was  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  He  showed  no  little  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  officers.  Acfaeeus,  a  Greek,  was  made  General  of  the 
army,  and  he   exerted  himself  to  preserve  order  and  moderate 


§  8.  A  few  days  after  the  massacre  at  Enna,  Cleon,  a  Cilician 
Blave,  raised  a  similar  inanrrection  near  Agrigentum.  He  also  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  several  thooeand  men. 

The  Romans  in  Sicily,  who  had  looked  on  in  blank  dismay,  now  . 
formed  hopes  that  the  two  leaders  might  quarrel, — hopes  soon 
disappointed  by  the  tidings  that  Cleon  had  acknowledged  the 
sovereign  authority  of  King  Antiochus. 

g  9.  There  was  no  Roman  magistrate  present  in  Sicily  when  the 
insurrection  broke  out  The  Prator  of  the  last  year  had  returned 
to  Italy;  and  his  sncceeaor  now  arrived,  ignorant  of  all  that  was 
passing.  He-  contrived  to  collect  8000  men  in  the  island,  and  took 
the  fl3d  against  the  Slaves,  who  by  this  time  numbered  20,000. 
He  was  utterly  defeated,  and  the  insurrectiou  spread  over  the 
whole  island. 

The  constemaljon  at  Borne  was  great.  No  one  could  tell  where 
the  evil  would  stop.  Movements  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire ;  but  the  nugtBtrates  were  on  the  alert,  and  all  attempts 
were  cmshed  forcibly.  At  Rome  itself  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Slaves,  detected  in  organising  an  outbreak,  were  put  to  death 
without  mercy. 

§  10.  The  insniTectida  seemed  to  the  Senate  so  serious  that 
they  dispatched  the  Consul,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  colleague  of 
Scipio  in  the  year  133  b.c,  to  crush  it  But  Flaccus  ob- 
tained no  advantage  over  the  insurgents.  In  the  next  year 
L.  Galpnmins  Piso  succeeded  in  wresting  Messana  from  the 
enemy,  and  advanced  to  Enna,  a  place  strongly  defended  by 
nature,  which  he  was  nnable  to  take.  His  successor,  P.  Eupilins, 
a  &iend  of  Scipio,  began  his  campaign  with  the  si^  of  Tanro- 
meninm.  The  Slaves  offered  a  desperote  resistance.  Reduced 
to  straita  for  want  of  food,  they  devoured  the  children,  the 
women,  and  at  length  began  to  prey  upon  each  other.  Even 
then  tiie  place  was  only  taken  by  treachery.    All  the  Slaves 
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tskeii  alive  were  pnt  to  the  tortnre  and  thrown  down  a  precipice. 
The  Ckinsul  now  advanced  to  Enna,  the  last  stronghold  of  Eunus. 
The  &te  of  the  iuBDrgents  was  inevitable.  Cleon  of  Agrigentnm 
chose  a  soldier'a  deaUi,  and  sallfing  forth  with  all  who  breathed 
the  Bstne  spirit  as  himself  he  died  fighting  valiantly.  Of  the 
end  of  AchKOB  wo  are  not  informed  ^dus,  with  a  body- 
goard  of  600  men,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  hills ;  but,  deEpairing 
of  escape,  the  greater  part  of  the  wretched  men  slew  one  another. 
The  mock  king  himself  was  taken  in  a  cave,  with  his  cook,  baker, 
bathing-man,  and  jester.  He  showed  a  posUlanimity  far  unlike 
the  desperate  coarse  of  the  rest,  and  died  eaten  by  vermin  in  a 
dungeon  at  Murgantia. 

§  11.  Thos  was  crashed  for  a  time  this  perilous  insnrrcction, 
the  result  of  the  Slave-system  established  \>y  Roman  conqnest. 
The  well-being  of  Sicily  bad  even  now  been  so  seriously  impaired 
that  extraordinary  measures  were  deemed  necessary  for  restoring 
order.  The  Sibylline  Books  were  consulted.  The  oracular  page 
ordered  the  propitiation  of  "  Ceres  the  most  ancient ;"  and  a 
solemn  deputation  of  priests  proceeded  to  the  august  Temple  of 
the  Goddess  in  the  city  of  Enna,  This  circumstance,  seemingly 
unimportant,  becomes  significant,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
war  really  originated  in  the  neglect  of  a^ifricoltural  labours,  and 
was  at  its  height  during  the  notable  year  in  which  Tib.  Gracchas 
Was  bringing  to  all  men's  knowledge  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  Italy. 

§  12.  Ten  CommtssionerB  were  sent  to  assist  Bnpilins  in  draw- 
ing up  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  code  formerly  established  by  Hiero  at  Syracuse  was  taken  as 
the  bass  of  their  legislation,  a  measure  whicn  gave  great  satis&o 
tion  to  all  the  Greek  Commnnities.  The  whole  land  was  required 
to  pay  a  tithe  of  its  produce  to  the  Romans  eicept  the  five  free 
cities  and  some  others  which  were  allowed  to  pay  a  fixed  annual 
sum.  The  collection  of  these  tithes  was  to  be  let  to  Roman 
contractors.     But  to  prevent  extortion,  Courts  of  Appeal  were 

[irovided.  All  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  same  town  were 
eft  to  be  decided  in  the  town  courts;  those  between  citizens 
of  different  towns,  by  judges  drawn  by  lot  nuder  the  eye  of 
the  Pr»tor;  those  between  a  town-community  and  an  individual, 
by  the  Senate  of  some  other  city ;  those  between  a  Roman  citizen 
and  a  Sicilian,  by  a  judge  belonging  to  the  same  nation  as  the 
defendant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  Sicilian  landholders  was  considerably  improved  by  this  system  ; 
and  agriculture  again  flourished  in  Sicily  as  it  hod  done  in  former 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

TUX    COSDITION    or    KOMI  ABD   HBR    PEOPLE  AT    TUB    CLOSE  Of  TUK 
PEKIOD  OF  CONQUEST. 

g  I.  Rin  of  a  New  Nobility,  g  2.  Control  of  Public  Pnrae  now  in  hands 
of  Senate.  §  3.  FrecariouanseB  of  SenatiHial  power,  g  A.  Growth  of  * 
wealthy  Gem,  not  noble,  g  6.  Knights  eqoo  publico  et  prinUo:  new 
EqaoBtrian  Order  created  bj  C.  Oracdiiia.  g  G.  The  free  dtizena  oon- 
Bumed  by  the  wan.  g  7.  Tboee  wbo  retained  migraled  to  the  towns. 
g  8.  Increaae  of  lai;ge  eatatca.  g  9.  How  these  estatee  were  flimisbed 
witb  labour:  Uetayere.  §  10.  Qroviug  diTierioa  between  the  CiQ^  and 
the  Ratal  Ttibee:  what  was  meant  bj  "Men  of  the  Pe<^le"  at  Rome. 
§  11.  Influence  of  the  Nobility  in  the  Comid^ 

§  1.  An  attempt  was  made  to  review  the  condition  of  Rome  and 
ner  subjects  at  the  point  of  time  when  she  had  just  passed 
throagh  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  Kanuibalic  War.  Since  that 
we  have  followed  her,  for  more  than  a  ccntniy  and  a  hal^  in  her 
rapid  ascent  to  absolute  dominion.  And  here  again  we  may 
pause  to  note  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  her  political 
and  social  system.  For  though  no  violent  changes  are  recorded, 
yet  silently  and  surely  great  alterations  had  been  wrought  in 
almost  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Roman  citizens. 
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.  Wo  have  ttad  oontioually  to  reoo^iise  the,  increasing  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  growth  of  a  New  Nobility,  as  compact 
as  the  old  Patrician  Oligarchy,  and  wielding  a  nuehtier  power. 
The  mark  of  Nobility  was  not  now,  as  of  old,  birui  within  the 
pale  of  the  Patriciate,  but  birth  within  the  number  of  those 
iamilisB  who  coald  count  up  iaaxaeive  honours  for  geaerationB. 
Tho«e  were  now  most  uoUe  who  poweeaed  the  longest  file  of  , 
images,  that  ia  those  whose  ancestors  bad  held  ^e  greatest 
number  of  Curule  ofiSces. 

§  2.  That  which  secured  political  supremacy  to  the  Senate  waa 
what  ia  familiarly  called  the  power  of  the  Puree.  No  people  can 
be  free  unices  they  have  some  control  over  the  expcDditore  of 
public  money;  and  at  Rome  all  financial  matters  were,  as  wo 
have  seen,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  In  earlier  times 
this  great  Council  was  obliged  to  levy  a  war-tax  upon  the  People, 
which  served  as  a  check  upon  its  power.  But  the  lai^  suras 
which  poured  into  the  treasury  for  the  next  few  yean  made 
this  tax  lighter  every  year,  till  with  the  conquest  of  Macedon 
it  ceased  lutogether.  Henceforth,  therefore,  there  was  not  even 
an  indirect  control  over  the  public  purse,  and  no  hindrance  was 
offered  to  a  vote  for  declaring  war.  Even  Cato,  in  his  deter- 
mination to  destroT  Carthage,  lent  himself  to  the  policy  of  his 
Order.  All  lucrative  employments  were  seized  by  the  members 
of  the  great  Senatorial  famUies,  It  was  only  when  difficult  ser- 
vices were  required,  such  oa  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  or  the 
reduction  of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  that  the  Senate  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  services  of  independent  men  like  .zS^ilius 
PauIluB  or  his  son  Scipio. 

g  3.  But  while  the  Senatorial  Nobility  seemed  to  be  in  secure 
possession  of  nearly  all  honours,  there  were  not  wanting  signs 
to  show  that  this  possession  was  precwious.  In  the  first  place 
there  had  grown  up  of  late  years  a  body  of  wealthy  fiimilies  who 
were  debarred  from  political  honours ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  condition  of  tlie  Rustic  Population  was  every  day  becoming 
so  bad  as  to  excite  the  sympatliy  of  the  generous,  and  to  alarm 
the  (ears  of  the  selfish. 

g  4.  The  wealthy  class  of  which  we  speak  was  chiefly  composed 
of  the  '  tax-collectors,  public  contractors,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  Just  before  the  second  Fnuio 
"War  a  law  had  been  passed  to  make  it  illegal  for  Senators  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  commercial  adventure ;  and  to  supply  the 
constant  demand  caused  by  the  wars  that  followed,  Companies 
were  formed,  with  a  sufficient  capi^  to  undertake  contracts  for 
supplying  the  anny  and  navy.  When  one  province  after  another 
was  concjnered,  eimiliar  Companies  contracted  to  collect  the  im- 
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poete  laid  npon  the  new  subjects  of  Rome,  and  this  boor  becsmo 
ft  large  and  profitable  bnsiness.  The  proviacial  imposts  were 
put  Dp  to  public  auction ;  the  Company  which  offered  the 
fai^^est  Bura,  if  they  could  give  proper  security,  received  the 
contract;  they  paid  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  which  they  had 
offered,  and  M  that  they  collected  over  and  above  this  sum  they 
divided  among  themselves :  a  system  well  contrived  to  enconr^e 
extortion.  It  was  from  this  wealthy  class  of  contractors  and 
commercial  men  that  G.  Gracchus  created  a  new  order  of  citi- 
leoB  to  balance  the  Senators.  This  was  the  Eqnestrian  Order, 
the  members  of  which  were  called  Equites  or  Knigbts, — a  new 
application  of  an  old  name  which  demands  explanation, 

§  6.  It  has  been  noticed  that  by  the  institntions  attributed  to 
King  ServiuB  the  Equites  were  raised  to  the  number  of  3600. 
Th^  were  the  wealthiest  men  at  Rome,  and  formed  a  real  body 
of  Knights  or  Chivalry,  who  served  on  horseback  in  the  army  c^ 
the  city,  as  all  the  ouier  Centuries  served  on  foot.  They  'were 
furnished  with  a  horse  at  the  pnblic  expense,  or  rather  by  a  special 
tax  laid  on  the  property  of  widows  and  orphans,  who  were  exempt 
from  all  other  dues. 

Ab  the  City  increased  in  power  there  were  many  cititens  who 
were  as  wealthy  as  the  Eqnites,*  and  yet  were  not  of  their  nimt' 
her;  and  at  the  siege  of  Veii  many  of  these  citizens  came  forward 
and  ofiered  to  serve  as  borse-eoldierB  at  their  own  expense. 
Uence  arose  the  distinction  of  Knights  with  a  Public  and  Knights 
with  a  Private  Horse.  After  this  time,  the  Cavalry  seem  to 
have  been  regularly  furnished  by  families  of  a  certain  amount 
of  property ;  and  the  horse  bestowed  by  the  State  became  a 
badge  of  honour,  which  was  retained  by  Senators  and  Consulars, 
thourh  they  wore  no  longer  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  The 
who^  system  was  remodelled,  as  it  appears,  in  the  Censorship  of 
Fabius  and  Decins,  who  were  commissioned  to  counteract  the 
measures  of  Appius  Claudius.  It  was  then  ordained  tiiat  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  RegilloB  the  Eni|^ts  who  bad  a  public 
horse,  clad  in  purple  and  wreathed  wiui  olive,  should  nde  ia 
procession  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city,  to  the 
portico  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Forum,  and 
there  dismounting  should  lead  their  horses  past  the  Censors, 
who  had  power  to  deprive  any  man  of  his  rank  by  taking  away 
hie  horse.  Such  a  panishment  waa  inflicted  on  Livins  and  Nero, 
the  conquerors  of  Metaunu,  each  upon  the  other,  and  upon 
L.  Scipio  by  Cato.     In  process  of  time  the  distinction  between 

*  The  Census  of  the  Equiles  in  eariier  times  is  not  known,  but  n 
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the  titular  Eqaitea .  and  tho  horse-Boldien  of  the  army  became 
more  and  moro  pronounced,  and  the  poHseBBion  of  a  public  horse 
became  a  sort  of  honorary  distinction  held  in  high  esteem.  The 
Cavaliers  became  distinct  from  the  Cavalry. 

But  a  great  and  complete  change  took  place  when  C,  Qracchos 
raised  to  the  Equestrian  Order  all  who  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  and  thus  created  a  sort  of  Leaser  Nobility 
to  coDntertwlance  the  Senate.  After  this,  aa  it  aeems,  a  man 
lost  his  place  in  the  Equestrian  Order  by  becoming  a  Senator ; 
and  the  Equites  were  either  wedthy  contractors  and  merchants, 
or  young  men  of  Senatorial  fiunilies,  who  had  not  themselves 
reached  Seoatorial  dignity.  The  antagonism  of  the  Equites  and 
the  Senate  forms  one  of  lie  most  striking  points  in  the  internal 
history  of  Rome  for  the  next  fifty  years.  And  here  we  find 
one  of  the  quarters  from  which  the  dominion  of  the  Senate  was 
threatened. 

g  $.  More  immediate  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
state  of  the  Rural  Population,  not  only  in  the  Roman  territory 
itself  but  throughout  the  allied  cities  of  Italy. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome  military  service  was  a  privilege, 
confined  to  persons  of  a  certain  property.  Citizens  with  a 
fixed  yearly  income  of  smaller  amount  than  gave  a  position  in 
the  daaaea  were  employed  on  board  the  ships ;  but  those  who 
had  no  i^prociahle  property  were  used  only  as  stingers  and 
archers  to  skinnish  m  front  of  the  r^ular  battalions  of  tho 
Legion.  And  the  same  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
ItaJian  Communities,  who  always  furnished  more  than  half  the 
Roman  armies.  In  the  great  defeats  of  the  Hannibalio  War, 
therefore,  the  losses  fell  not  on  mercenary  armies ;  but  on  the 
substantial  burgesses  of  the  towns  and  the  stout  yeomen  of  the 
country.  Here  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  dreadful  war  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Territory,  and  of  Italy  generally, 
must  have  been  more  than  decimated.  And  it  was  probably  due 
to  this  cause  that,  from  the  time  of  Ftamininus,  Proletarians 
b^an  to  be  enrolled  in  the  legions  along  with  tho  wealthier  citi- 
zens.* Italy  was  drained  of  her  best  bk>od,  and  many  a  farm 
lost  tho  stout  limbs  of  its  proprietor. 

S  7.  To  this  most  be  added  that  the  wars,  being  now  carried 
on  beyond  seas,  drew  off  tho  legionaries  from  their  country  work 
much  more  completely  than  the  Italian  wars.  The  men  could  no 
longer  return  home  when  the  campaign  was  over,  but  were  kept  for 
several  years  in  foreign  lands;  and  even  if  they  retnmed  to  their 
country  they  had  often  contracted  licentious  tastes  and  formed 
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irregular  habiU  which  ill  suited  the  frugal  life  of  an  Italian  bus- 
baaomaD.  Hioee,  therefore,  who  had  Email  estates  were  eager  to 
turn  them  into  money,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  itr^pilar 
pleasures  of  the  City ;  those  who  had  nothing  to  sell  migrated 
without  hindrance.  Thus  the  Bural  Popnlation  was  more  and 
more  thinned,  while  the  towns,  and  Komc  most  of  all,  swarmed 
with  needy  and  recUeas  men,  ready  for  outrage, 

g  8.  The  small  proprietoTS  found  it  extremely  easy  to  part  with 
their  estates  and  holdings.  For  the  great  Senatorial  families  were 
every  day  growing  richer  by  the  commands  and  govemmente 
which  were  multiplied  after  every  successive  war;  and,  being 
prohibited  from  commerce,  they  were  glad  to  invest  their  gains 
in  buying  up  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  estates. 
Prom  this  tune  forth  began  those  Latifundia  or  Great  Estates 
which  Pliny  believed  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  depopulation 
and  decay  of  Italy. 

g  9.  It  might  appear,  indeed,  that  these  estates,  being  stript 
of  their  labourers,  would  not  be  very  valuable.  But  this  was 
compensateKl  by  the  great  abundance  and  che^neeB  of  Slaves, — 
a  point  which  has  been  sufficiently  illastrated  in  our  account  of 
the  Sicilian  Slave-war.  Whole  districts  were  thrown  into  pas- 
turage because  free  labourers  were  wanting,  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  wretched  captives,  who,  though  unequal  to  the  labours 
of  tno  plough  or  spade,  were  able  to  watch  flocks  and  tend  herds. 
Even  when  tillage  was  still  found  profitable  in  Italy,  it  changed 
its  charactor.  It  was  then,  probably,  that  what  is  called  the 
metayer  system,  which  prevads  so  largely  there  at  the  present 
day,  first  took  its  rise ;  the  system,  that  is,  in  which  the  tenant 
and  landlord  are  partners  in  uie  crops,*  the  landlord  furnishing 
land,  farm-buildings,  and  seed,  the  tonant  supplying  the  &nn- 
implements  and  the  labour. 

Here,  then,  was  a  second  cause  of  discontent,  which  rendered 
the  established  order  of  things  insecure,  and  might  at  any  timo 
cause  p^n\  to  the  government  of  the  Senate. 

§  10.  Meantime,  with  tlie  decliua  of  the  Rural  F(^ulation,  the 
Population  of  the  City  had  constantly  been  increasing.  Even  in 
the  time  of  the  Samnite  Wars  the  Censor  Appios  had  found  the 
Preedmen  suflSciently  numerous  to  form  a  powerful  support  of  the 
Patricians  against  the  Plebeians.  So  we  shall  find  them  in  the 
next  half-centory  generally  taking  part  with  the  Nobility  against 
the  chamj)ions  of  the  Rural  Population, — a  &ct  ofgreat  importance 
in  estimating  the  relation  of  parties  at  Rome.  Ine  people  of  the 
city,  contemptuously  called  the  Forensic  Mob,  were  mostly  eon- 

*  Metayer  property  meaa»  Partner.    The  latin  tcnn  va*  Partiarittt, 
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fined  lo  four  votes  out  of  thirty-flve,  and  therefore  in  a  general 
way  tbey  bad  little  weight  against  tbe  country  people,  wno  bad 
thirty-one  votes  out  of  thirty-five.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Country 
Tribes  which  in  Roman  history  arc  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  "the  People,"  and  it  is  this  part  of  the  nation  which 
supported  the  patnotic  Btatesmen  who  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  old  yeomanry  of  Italy ;  while  the  banghtiest  of  the  aristo- 
cracy are  allied  with  the  iVibea  of  the  City.  It  was  Appios,  the 
proud  Patrician,  who  endeavoured  to  spread  the  latter  over  all 
the  Tribes ;  it  was  by  the  popular  Censors,  Fabius  and  Dccius, 
that  tiiey  were  thrown  back  into  the  Four  City  Tribes.  "When 
they  had  again  broken  these  bonds,  the  rule  of  Fabius  and  Becius 
was  renewed  by  a  man  branded  by  Liyy  with  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  demagctfue,  namely  0.  Flaminius,  who  fell  at  the  Lake 
Trasimene;  and  it  was  the  fether  of  the  Gracchi  who  confined 
them  even  to  a  single  Tribe.  Cato,  the  most  popular  man  of  his 
day,  was  all  in  favour  of  the  rural  population,  and  it  was  their 
sufferings  that  first  awakened  the  sympathies  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
We  must  not,  then,  import  our  notions  of  "  popular  men" 
into  this  portion  of  Roman  history.  By  "  popular  men"  we 
mean  those  who  lavour  the  people  of  the  towns ;  at  Rome  the 
term  meant  those  who  supported  the  people  of  the  conntir. 
There  was,  properiy  speaking,  no  large  and  mdependent  Middle 
Claae,  consisting  of  shopkeepers  and  small  traders  of  all  kinds, 
snch  as  are  found  in  ail  parts  of  Western  Europe;  for  these 
crafts  were  filled  by  the  Freedmen  and  dependents  of  the  rich. 
The  conflict  lay,  therefore,  between  the  Nobility  and  the  country 
voters,  though  in  a  few  years  the  Equestrian  Order  stepped  in  as 
a  New  Nobility  to  embroil  the  strife. 

§  11,  An  important  consequence  of  this  relation  of  parties  was 
that  by  dexterous  management  the  Nobility  were  able  to  obtain 
great  influence  in  the  Comitia.  Popular  choice  was  already  much 
lunitfid  by  the  &ct  that  wealth  was  required  for  the  dischaige  of 
public  office.  It  was  Further  limited  by  the  &ct  that  at  many 
seasons  of  the  year  the  country  people  of  the  more  distant  Trib» 
could  not  leave  their  harvesting  to  give  their  votes  at  Rome.  In 
this  case  the  great  Landowners,  and  all  who  were  not  obliged  per- 
sonally to  lalwur  on  their  estates,  represented  the  country  tribes. 
Thus  we  may  understand  why,  at  some  seasons,  the  Nobility  car- 
ried elections  against  the  will  of  the  popular  party,  while  at  other 
times  this  party  obtained  easy  victories  over  the  Nobility. 
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CHAPTEB   L. 

UAmiKBa  AND  uoRALB :  uTKBATnaa  and  abt. 

§  1,  Vain  attempts  to  check  immoralit;'  by  the  OenHonhip,  utd  fa;  L*w. 
fi  S.  Beligit^  S  ^-  Foblio  opini<Hi:  Literaturs.  §4.  Tinninn,  g  S. 
Comedj.  g  6.  n&ntiu  and  TeTcaee.  g  T.  Chameteiutiee  of  their  Plaja. 
§  &  Oseiliui  aud  AfremnB.  g  9.  Tnigedy :  PftcnTini  ud  Attitu.  g  10. 
RoMona  why  tlie  Dtbhu had  little auoceu  at  Rome.  §11.  Satire;  Looi- 
Uua.   §  12.  ProM  Writere.    §  18.  Stady  of  I*t  and  Oratory,    g  14.  Art. 

g  1.  Ekouoh  has  been  said  in  more  ib&a  one  chapter  of  the  fore- 
going Book  to  provo  the  rapid  decline  in  morality  which  followed 
me  Fnnic  Wars.  The  ransness  of  vice  was  felt  by  all  Romans 
of  better  feeling  and  traer  patriotism.  In  consequence  of  the 
growing  cormption  of  the  ^e,  an  attempt  was  made  to  check 
me  evil  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  Roman  mind,  namely, 
by  the  moral  eaperintendence  of  the  Censors.  Cato,  the  very 
type  of  a  Roman,  wielded  this  enormous  power  without  com- 
promise ;  and  if  penal  Edicts  coold  have  arrested  social  changes 
or  enforced  moral  obligations,  the  Censorial  power  in  the  hands 
of  such  B  man  aa  Cato  must  have  done  it.  But  thongh  his 
spirit  descended,  in  some  measure,  upon  succeeding  Censors, 
the  nndertaking  proved  vain. 

Sumptuary  haws,  Laws  i^inst  Bribery,  and  the  like,  were 
also  tned  by  those  who  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
old  Roman  simplicity.  Hie  history  of  all  nations,  or  rather  the 
history  of  human  nature,  would  teach  us  the  vanity  of  such  en- 
deavours. The^  were  not  more  snccessfiil  at  Rome  than  they 
hare  since  been  in  other  lands. 
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g  2.  It  mast  not,  however,  be  imsgiDed  that  there  were  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  corrupt  and  liceatioDs  living,  which 
began  to  prevail  at  Rome  in  this  period.  In  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters many  such  have  been  specified,  and  if  the  recoids  of  the 
time '  were  more  complete,  names  now  for^tten  might  be 
added  to  the  list  But  in  the  most  upright  Bomans,  such  as 
Cato,  there  is  something  harsh  and  repnhive ;  and  now,  more 
remarkably  than  ever,  was  their  aekuowledgment  of  social  duties 
confined  to  the  circle  of  their  own  coantrymen.  N'othing  can 
be  more  detestable  than  the  public  morality  of  Rome  through- 
out her  career  of  conquest.  No  arts  were  too  base  to  be  used 
by  her  statesmen  and  generals.  In  the  foMlmeut  of  poutive 
contracts,  indeed,  their  good  faith  was  mach  greater  than  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to ;  and  Pol^bius,  in  a  passage  already 
cited,  gives  them  high  praise  in  this  particular.  But  the  re- 
Ugioos  feelinsB  which  he  attributes  to  them  were  &st  decaying. 
Inose  who  lived  in  open  profliffacy  could  know  nothing  of 
religion  but  its  formalities,  whiai  it  was  necessary  for  every 
Boman  to  observe,  because  they  were  inextricably  entangled 
with  political  business  and  military  enterprises.  Men  of  edu- 
cation sought  a  substitute  in  Greek  Philosophy ;  and  here  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  best  Romans,  each  as  .^Emilius  Paullos  ■ 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  professed  tiie  stem  and  practical  doc- 
trines of  the  Stoic  school. 

§  3.  Nor  was  the  progress  of  corruption  checked  by  the  great 
Censor  of  modern  times.  Public  Opinion.  This  force  can  never 
folly  operate  in  laige  communities  except  through  the  Press, 
Whatever  be  the  abuses  of  the  Press,  and  they  are  great,  its  uses 
are  greater  &r.  At  Athens  the  place  of  tliis  potent  instrument 
was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  free  and  vigorous  satire 
of  the  Comic  Poete.  But  at  Rome  even  this  was  wanting.  Hie 
rude  Boman  took  little  pleasure  in  exquisite  poetir  and  keen 
wit,  such  as  tbat  with  which  Aristophanes  or  Eupolia  encbtuned 
the  ear  of  an  Atbeoiau  audience;  nay,  the  wild  bufiboneir 
with  which  even  Attic  poets  were  obliged  to  amuse  the  multi- 
tude, failed  to  please  those  whose  yonth  had  been  spent  in  the 
camp  and  on  the  battle-field.  Yet  there  was  a  Literature  at 
Borne,  and  we  will  here  resume  the  account  of  it  from  the  point 
at  which  we  before  broke  ofl. 

g  4.  It  was  said  Uiat  the  native  poetry  of  Borne  suddenly  gave 
way  to  an  invasion  from  Greece ;  and  that  Nravius,  though  he 
made  a  brave  stand  gainst  the  prevailing  taste,  yet  lived  to  see 
the  triumph  of  Etinius,  an  avowed  Hellenist.  The  vigour  and 
force  with  which  the  new  poet  used  the  heroic  metre  of  Homer 
may  be  seen  from  a  few  specimens,  which  Yirgil  borrowed  and 
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incorporated  with  slight  alteratiou  in  his  great  Epic*  Ennioa, 
like  Livius  and  Ntevios,  wrote  Tr^edies  and  Comedies,  which 
he  traoBlated  team  the  Greek.  Bat  the  work  oq  which  his 
feme  rested  was  his  great  Epic  poem  entitled  the  Annals  of  Rome, 
in  eighteen  books.  The  first  six  of  these  contuned  a  rapid  nar- 
rative  of  the  early  HiBtotr :  the  seventh  began  with  the  Second 
Punic  War,  so  that  to  this  great  theme  the  balk  of  the  Poem 
was  devoted.  He  boasts  that  he  was  the  first  who  abandoned 
the  rude  metre  osed  "by  Faons  and  Bards,"  and  studied  the 
el^ancies  of  style;  and  he  is  acknowledged  by  Lucretius  as 
the  poet 

Who  first  from  lovely  HeliooD  brought  down 
The  leaves  ot  an  imperuhable  crowii. 
Far  all  Itolia's  soua  to  bold  k  high  reooWD. 

Nor  was  his  boast  empty.  It  is  manifest  that  Ennins,  by  his 
Poem  on  the  Punic  Wars,  formed  and  settled  the  Latin  language, 
much  as  Shakspere  and  the  Translators  of  the  Bible  formed  and 
settled  English.  No  doubt  Vii^l  culled  the  fairest  flowers ;  but 
even  the  Sistidious  taste  of  Horace  could  recognise  tme  poetic 
spirit  in  some  lines  of  Ennius,  though,  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  he  sneered  at  the  old  bard's  pret«nsionB.f  The  devotion  of 
Cicero  to  Ennius  is  absolute.  So  long  did  his  populari^  last, 
that  Seneca,  writing  in  the  time  of  Nero,  calls  the  Roman  People 
Populus  Ennianus,  and  portions  of  his  poems  were  commonly 
recited  in  the  theatres  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
AureliuB. 

g  S.  Meantime,  besides  Tragedy,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
there  bad  arisen  at  Rome  a  Comic  Drama,  of  high  exeellence. 
Comic  entertainments  of  a  rude  kind  had  prevailed  from  early 
times.  But  the  Fescennine  Dialogues  and  the  Atellanc  Mimes, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  p£^e,  had  no  relation  to  what 
was  called  Comedy  at  Rome.     This,  like  Tragedy,  was  merely 

•  Ab, "  Fcotqaam  Diaoordia  tetra 

Belli  ferratoe  poetes  portasque  refregit." — Enniiu. 
"  Immilit  ipta  mnnu  portal,  tt  canUnt  twr» 
Selli /erralot  rupil  SatumUi  po4tM." — VirgiL 


QiuB  Deque  DardaoiiB  oampia  potaere  perire, 
"  Nee  quom  c^ita  eapi,  nee  qunm  oombuata  creman." — Ennins. 

"  Jftim  Sigeii  oeeumben  eampi; 

JVum  eapti  potvtn  eapi  t  num  incmta  ertmant 
Thga  ««.?■'— Vlr^L 
f  He  reao^imees  the  poetio  spirit  in  I  Berm.  it.  SO  iq.;  he  adopts  a  depre- 
iMorj  tone  in  S  BpUt.  L  60  tq. 
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transplanted  from  Greece  Probftbly  all  the  old  poets  from 
Liviua  Andronicun  to  Ennius,  wbo  translated  Greek  Tragedies 
for  the  Roman  sts^  also  translated  Greek  Comedies.  Neevins, 
as  we  have  seen,  tried  a  more  independent  course,  and  vas  per- 
secuted for  his  pains,  llie  ComedieB,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
Metelli  and  others,  must  have  rather  resembled  the  Old  Comedy 
of  Athens,  in  which  it  was  osual  to  iudalge  in  the  most  open 

Eersonalities ;  while  the  Roman  Comic  Drunas  known  to  ns  arc 
orrowed  &om  the  New  Comedy  of  Meander  and  Diphilns,  in 
which  the  characters  represent  not  particular  persons,  but  whole 
classes  of  society.  It  is  evident,  at  once,  that  such  dramas  would 
have  little  effect,  as  will  appear  when  we  have  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  chief  Comic  Poets  and  their  works, 

§6.  T.  Maccius  Plantns  was  a  native  Italian,  having  been 
bom  at  Sarsina,  a  petty  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  close  of  the 
First  Panic  War.  His  father  was  a  Frecdman :  he  led  a  careless, 
jovial  life,  frequenting  taverns,  and  entering  into  the  hnmours  of 
the  people,  rather  than  seeking  the  patronage  of  the  great.  His 
play&iwere  not  without  reward;  but  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  laoour  like  a  slave  for  his  daily  bread.  He  died  in  184  b.c.  at 
a  good  old  age.     Twenty  of  his  comedies  still  remain. 

P.  Terentius  Afer  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Carthage 
about  the  year  19S  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  some  ha)f-«entnry 
younger  than  Plantus.  In  his  youth  he  was  the  slave  of  a 
wealthy  Roman,  named  P.  Terentins  Lucanns,  whose  first  names 
he  adopted  (according  to  custom)  on  obtaining  his  fedora. 
His  first  play  was  the  Andria,  which  he  finished  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  it  won  him  the  acquaintance  and  patronage  of 
Scipio  .^Emilianus  and  Lffilios,  who  were  then  young  men,  study- 
ing Greek  under  Polybius.  His  Adclphi  was  acted  (by  a  strange 
abuse)  at  the  funeral  games  of  .£milius  PauJlns,  and  the  charge 
that  he  was  assisted  in  translating  from  Diphilus  by  his  young 
patrons  is  at  least  not  discountenanced  by  the  poet.*  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four;  and  probably  the  six 
comedies  which  we  still  possess  entire  were  all  that  he  ever 
wrote. 

§  7.  "Hie  characteristic  excellences  of  the  two  poets  correspond 
with  the  manners  of  their  lives.  As  far  as  the  plots  go,  there  is 
tittle  to  praise.  The  same  generic  characters  appear  and  reap- 
pear in  every  play.     Both  Plautns  and  Terence  content  them- 

*  For  be  say*  in  the  Prologs ; — 

"  Nam  quod  isti  dicunt  malcvDli,  Aomuuj  nebUet 
Evm  at^are  ail^dutque  tma  tcriben. 
Quod  illi  malediotom  vebemeas  cue  exiatlniaD^ 
Esm  laodem  hio  nuudnuun  ducit,"  Ao. 
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selves  with  giving  us,  at  second  hand,  weak  fethers  who  leave 
their  sons  to  the  core  of  relish  elaves;  and  represent  the 
son^  aa  det«nnined  to  woo  and  win  penniless  ^rls,  in  which  aim 
they  were  aided  by  the  clever  knavery  of  the  d&vea.  In  the 
enci,  a  reconciliation  ia  brooght  abont  by  the  diacovery  that  the 
dreaded  mistreas  is  the  lost  daughter  of  a  brother  or  some  par- 
ticnlar  Mend  of  the  father;  so  that  the  young  man  gsitu  hit 
point,  and  the  slave,  instead  of  being  punished  for  his  trickery, 
la  rewarded  for  his  adroitness.  Sometimes  a  Obtain  Bobadil, 
such  as  in  Greece  were  common  after  the  Macedonian  Wars, 
stupid,  bra^ort,  and  rich  with  plnnder,  is  made  a  butt  for  all 
kinds  of  jokes,  verbal  and  practical,  and  he  is  attended  by  a 
Parasite,  who  flatters  him  extravagantly,  and  is  rewarded  (as  his 
name  shows)  by  a  place  at  the  Ci^tain's  table. 

But  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  unpromiaing  chsrao 
ters  were  employed  by  the  two  writers  are  extremely  different 
Plautus,  coarser  and  more  free-spoken,  admits  mnch  of  broad 
Roman  humour,  and  introduces  many  Roman  customs  into  his 
scenes.  Terence,  veiling  even  immoral  thoughts  in  a  style  polished 
almost  to  coldneas,  keeps  closer  to  his  Attic  original,  and  seldom 
ventures  to  mar  its  unity  by  foreign  admixture.  The  Parasite 
in  Plautus  ticklea  hia  master's  vanity  by  a  coarswess  of  flattery 
fiiat  wonld  have  put  Falstaff  to  tae  blu^ :  the  Parasite  of 
Terence  falls  into  his  lord's  vein  with  such  easy  assentation,  that 
a  less  stupid  man  mi^it  be  deceived.*  The  Son  <^  Plautns, 
thwarted  in  his  desires,  prays  for  his  father's  death,  thafrhe  may 
bestow  the  inheritance  on  his  mistress  :f  the  Son  of  Terence, 
grieved  for  the  deceit  he  haspractdsed  upon  his  father,  breaks  into 
passionate  self-reproach.J  lliere  is  a  racy  freshness  in  the  style 
of  Plautus  which  well  deserves  the  praise  bestowed  by  Cicero,  and 
was  so  admired  by  some  Roman  critics,  as  to  draw  from  them  llie 
extravagant  praise,  that,  "  if  the  Uuses  spoke  I^tin,  they  would 

■  In  the  Uflw  Qlorioms  of  naatni,  the  Parasite  flatten  PjTgopaliiiMU 
thu):— 

"  Ton  broke,"  he  Bays, 

"la  India  with  your  fiat  an  elephant's  arm." 
Andagahi: 

"  I  do  remember — let  m«  see — an  hundred 
Oijphioitttinotuiaa,  and  thirty  Sardiana, 
And  IhTttteort  MacedomuiR— tbat'i  the  number 
Of  men  tou  slaughtered  in  a  Hingle  day. 
Pyrgnf.    What's  the  sum  total  of  the  men  T 
Panuitt.  Seven  IhouMndT 

The  Panuite  in  the  Eunuchue  of  Terence  b  much  more  delicaU  in  Ui  flatteT7. 
t  Uostellaria,  Act  L  Bo.  3.  1.  7fl. 
i  Ab  PampbiluB  ia  the  Andria,  Aet  v.  Se.  8. 
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nse  tfae  tongne  of  Plaottu :"  and  if  Horace  ^eaks  aliehtbigly  of 
htm,  as  of  Etmiiu,  it  mast  be  said  that  he  was  provoted  by  the 
fashion  which  in  hi«  day  prevailed  of  over-rating  the  old  Roman 
writers.  The  style  of  Terence  ia  a  veir  mwiel  of  precision, 
el^auce,  and  purity,  as  is  testified  by  Cicero  and  by  Giesar, 
though  the  latter  Umento  a  certain  d^ciency  of  comic  vigour, 
which  made  him  only  "  half  a  Menander,"* 

§  6.  Besides  these  two  ^nons  writers,  may  be  mentioned  Q. 
Cecilins,  a  Comic  poet,  who  died  aboNt  two  years  before  the 
Andria  of  Terence  was  acted,  and  who  was  coupled  wiUi  Terence 
in  a  manner  that  implies  his  excellence.!  He  was  a  Milanese 
by  birth,  and,  like  Terence,  came  to  Rome  as  a  slave. 

Another  Comic  poet  of  somewhat  later  date  deserves  particnlar 
notice.  This  was  L.  A&onius,  who  ventnred,  like  Nievius,  to 
write  Comedies  on  Roman  subjects,  though  he  still  seems  to  have 
drawn  upon  Menander  for  his  dialogue.! 

§  9.  To  those  short  notices  of  ^e  Comic  Poets,  we  may  add 
a  mil  shorter  account  of  the  two  Tra^c  writers  who  flourished 
at  die  same  time. 

Pacnvins,  sister's  son  of  Ennius,  was  bom  in  the  year  before 
Hannibal  croased  the  Alps,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  so 
that  he  died  about  the  same  time  with  Terence.  Most  of  his 
Tragedies,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  were  borrowed  from  the 
Oreek.  But  he  wrote  one  play  named  Paullns,  of  which  the  hero 
was  the  conqueror  of  Macedon. 

Attins,  or  Accius,  began  to  bring  forward  plays  in  tlie  Tear  of 
the  death  of  Pacuvios  (139  B.C.).  He  also,  besides  bis  Greek  trans- 
lations, prodnced  two  plays  witb  Roman  ailments.  The  Brutus 
and  The  Decius.  The  subjects  were  the  Delivery  of  Rome  from 
the  Tarquins,  and  the  Self-sacrifice  of  that  Decios  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Sentinum,  They  were  prodnced,  as  the  name  of  the  first 
testifies,  nnder  the  [wtronago  of  Dec.  Brutus  Callaicns,  who  carried 
the  Roman  arms  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  entered 

*  "  Qoioqiiid  «oin«  loqnow  KUjoe  omnia  dnl^  dioena."— CioeTo,  fVu^m, 
"Tu  qnoqne,  tu  in  rommi^  o  dimidiate  Meouider, 
Ponerii,  M  moito,  pnri  Mrmonis  amator. 
Lembus  otque  utinam  «iriptia  odjuncta  faret  vie 
Oomiea,  nt  laquato  rirtai  polleret  bonore 
dun  Gnads,  neqna  in  hao  daapeotiu  part«  joMm."— Oaear  ap.  SaetOD. 

^  "  Tincere  0(e«iHtu  gravitate,  Terantiua  arte," — Ilorat.  a,  Epiit,  L  69. 
TbiB  waa  Uie  popular  ojunion,  not  Horaee'i. 

t  "  Dldtnr  iJma  toga  ooDvemue  Menander."  sajs  Horace  (a  Epitl.  I 

07).  Comedieginvhich  tti«  DramatiB  Penons  were  Roman,  and  wora  Roman 

dreaaea,  were  colled  fMuia  Thgata,  while  tboac  in  whioh  tlie  Ortek  namea 

and  dreSBM  were  retaineal,  wliitu  was  tuuall;  Uie  ease.  w«re  sailed  FaUiata. 
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into  a  generous  rivalrj'  vith  Scipio  in  patronage  of  Poetry.*  Tbo 
few  remaina  of  AttiuB  are  terae  and  vigorous ;  and  the  loss  of  his 
hbtorica)  playa  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret.f 

§  10.  Enough  baa  been  eaid  to  show  tbat  this  literature  can 
have  produced  very  little  effect  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of 
Rome.  It  vas  wholly  of  foreign  grovth.  What  interest  could 
tbe  people  at  laige  take  in  the  Grecian  dramas  f  "  What  was 
Hecuba  to  them,  or  they  to  Hecuba  t"  Tbe  Roman  Drama 
was  an  exotic,  which  aubeieted  by  the  patronage  of  the  ^^eat 
men,  who  spoke  Greek  as  readily  as  Latin,  llie  Roman  Dra- 
matic Poets  were  mostly  Slaves  or  Freedmen,  whose  object  waa 
to  please  the  great  family  to  which  tbey  were  attached.  When 
any  one,  as  Nravius,  attempted  to  tread  a  freer  course,  his  mouth 
was  stopped  by  persecution. 

The  common  life  and  interests  of  a  Roman  citizen  every  year 
made  him  less  disposed  for  intellectual  amusements.  From 
childhood  he  was  used  to  the  splendid  games,  wbicb  every  suc- 
ceeding j^dile  tried  to  make  more  splendid.  Triumph  after 
triumph  raised  a  love  of  gorgeous  exhibitions,  which  was  ill- 
satisfied  by  the  poetiy  and  action  of  the  Sti^e.  Above  all,  the 
bloody  sporte  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were  first 
exhibited  at  tbe  funeral  games  of  a  Brutus  (264  b.c),  created 
a  craving  for  strong  and  re^  excitements,  which  no  dramatic 
illusions  could  supply.  This  tendency  in  the  vulgar  was  seconded 
by  the  old  Roman  spirit,  wbicb  regwded  tbe  Drama  as  a  foreign 
innovation,  calcnlatea  to  enervate  and  corrupt.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations at  Rome  were  but  occasional,  and  the  IlieatreB  were 
but  temporary  booths,  removed  when  the  festival-time  was 
past  In  tbe  year  15S  B.C.  the  Censor  Cassius  wished  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  ofSce  by  building  a  stone  Theatre; 
but  tbe  Consul  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  a  rigid  stickler  for  old  Roman 

*  HsM  Hiatorieal  PIbjb  were  no  doubt  the  drsmu  known  nnder  the 
name  of  the  Fabula  Prat^aiiM,  beoanie  the  chief  persons  wore  the  Pti^txta 
or  Stite-robe  of  Senato™. 

f  Popular  opinion  repreaented  Pacnvini  aa  the  Eoripidei,  Atlins  aa  the 

Sophooles  of  Romaii  Tragedy : — 

Psanviua  docU  fkmam  Stnit,  Attiut  atti." — HorsL  8  EpitL  i.  BS. 
Horace  oonuneodi  the  fsshion  of  plays  on  lulgMta  of  Roman  history ; — 
"  IfM  mimmuin  mem^re  decns,  vestigia  Qneoa 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  dameatioa  facts." — An  PotI,  S8& 
One  of  the  vigonma  ssjingi  of  Atdua  ia  the  [iunDul  ^rrant's  maxim, "  Oderiot 
dnm  metnant."    He  pithj  line — "  Vlrtute  sis  par,  diepar  fortuow  patria" — 
ba*  been  amplified  by  Vii^  into — 

"  Diice,  pu«r,  virtutetn  ex  me  vernrnque  laborem. 
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customs,  interfered  to  prevent  the  work;  nor  was  any  Btone 
Theatre  erected  at  Rome  till  the  second  Consulship  of  Fompey 
the  Great,  exactly  one  century  later.  But  the  Theatres,  such  as 
they  were,  were  not  so  much  used  for  dramatic  purposes  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  for  the  representation  of  gorgeons 
spectacles  and  magnificent  processions.  In  a  tragedv,  whose 
subject  wa»  the  Fall  of  Troy,  it  was  not  the  &te  of  I'riam  or 
the  sorrows  of  Andromache  Uiat  touched  the  hearts  of  the  audi- 
ence, but  a  host  of  soldien  in  foreign  arms  and  strange  apparel 
that  amused  their  eyes.  In  Horace's  time  this  corruption  of 
taste  had  reached  its  height.  The  taste  of  the  people,  he  sa}-e, 
is  all  for  bear-baiting  and  boxing-matches.  Nor  coald  the 
educated  classes  boost  of  a  better  taste.  The  love  of  military 
shows  and  spectacles  had  overpowered  all  merely  intellectual 
pleasures.* 

g  11.  One  epeciea  of  Poetry  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which 
arose  in  the  same  period,  and  for  which  alone  the  Romans  can 
claim  the  merit  of  original  invention, — that,  namely,  which  Horace 
and  Juvenal  have  made  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Satire. 
It  originated,  doubtless,  with  those  rustic  effusions  called  the 
Fescennine  Dialogues,  which  had  served  from  early  times  to 
attack  the  foiblee  and  fashions  of  the  day.  This  rude  instru- 
ment was  taken  up  by  a  great  poet,  who  used  it  so  as  not  only 
to  assail  and  censure,  but  also  to  convey  positive  instruction.f 
This  PoM  was  named  C  Lucilins.  He  was  bom  at  Suessa 
Aurunca  in  148  b.c^  served  in  the  Equites  under  Scipio  in  the 
Numanttne  war,  and  continued  on  mtimate  terms  with  the 
younger  Lceiius,  after  the  death  of  his  more  illustrious  friend. 
He  died  about  the  year  103  b.o.  at  Naples,  to  which  place  ho  had 
retjred  from  tho  civil  broils  which  disturbed  the  City.  The 
muse  of  Lucilius  was  very  fluent.  Of  his  numerous  Satires  only 
fragments  now  remain ;  bnt  many  of  these  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  vigour  of  thought  and  pungency  of  style  not  unworthy 
of  the  master  of  Horace  and  Javenal,  In  the  Augustan  age, 
indeed,  the  admiration  for  LucIHua  was  so  great,  that  Horace 
thought  it  necessary  to  moderate  the  fervour  of  his  admirers, 
and  gave  so  much  offence  diat  he  was  obliged  to  mter  into  an 

•  See  Hor.  S  ^t.  L  18S  ijq. 

f  Its  oiiginalitj  b  expreulj  BBs«rt«d  bj  Horaca,  who  oalU  Lodlina 
"OtocU  inlacti  oarmiiiia  auotor  "  (1  Sena.  z.  68).  Juvtnal'i  definitiiw  of 
Satire  is  well  known: 

"QuicquidagiiDtlKmiinei, — vatum,  Umor,  ira,  mi^do, 
Gaiidia.  dircunus,— DMtri  est  fiurago  libellL'— SaL  i.  86. 
The  word  Saiira  or  jSnJumisaBid  to  mean  a  fna&y, — b  sense  well  snitedto 
this  definition. 
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§  12.  Little  need  here  be  added  vith  ret^pect  to  Proae  Litera- 
ture. It  became  a  fashionable  employment  for  Romans  of  high 
&mil7  to  compose  namtives  of  portions  of  Roman  history,  after 
the  example  set  b;  Fabius  Pictor  and  Gincins  Alimentus.  The 
instruction  of  the  people  could  but  little  be  consulted,  when 
books  were  all  written  by  hand,  and  were,  therefore,  botli  scarce 
and  costly.  But  any  such  purpose  was  disavowed  by  tlie  fact, 
that  most  of  these  chroniclers  wrote  in  Greek,  just  as  the  English, 
French,  and  Oerman  authors  of  the  Middle  ages  wrote  in  lAtin. 

8  13.  The  study  of  law  had  before  this  begun  to  be  common 
at  Rome,  and  men  little  fitted  for  military  life  courted  popular 
favour  by  giving  legal  advice  to  numerous  clients.  But  this 
snbject  belongs  properly  to  the  succeeding  age.  Men  of  the 
Fonun  were  still  expected  to  take  the  commaira  of  armies,  even 
when  their  inefficiency  was  certain.  Such  was  the  case  with  tJie 
Consuls  who  began  the  Third  Punic  War. 

But  tbere  was  a  kindred  pursuit,  which  already  brou^t  fame 
and  profit  to  those  who  professed  it,  namely,  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  practice  of  indicting  great  <^enders  before  the 
people,  or  prosecuting  them  in  the  Law-courts,  encouraged  Fo- 
rensic Oratory.  Deliberative  or  Parliamentary  speaking  found 
an  open  field,  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  great  Assembliea 
of  the  People.  And  the  &culties  of  tiie  Romans  seem  to  have 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  requirement.  In  his  work  on 
the  Orators  of  R(»De,t  Cicero  enumerates  some  even  of  this 
early  date,  whose  speeches  were  still  thought  worth  reading. 
Such  was  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  whose  dying  eloquence 
led  the  Senate  to  reiect  the  persuasive  ofiers  of  Cineas ;  such 
was  Sei^OB  Oalba,  whose  pathetic  language  procured  his  own 
acquittal  from  the  chaige  of  oppression  in  Spain ;  such  was  old 
Cato,  for  many  years  t£e  favourite  orator  of  the  Forum.  The 
study  of  the  art  of  Speaking  was,  indeed,  the  chief  part  of  a 
young  Roman's  education.  V?ben  he  bad  gone  through  some 
grammatical  teaching,  and  read  some  of  the  old  poets,  he  passed 
into  the  school  of  a  Rhetorical  master,  and  learned  to  repeat 
'  famous  speeches,  such  aa  those  of  Galba,  and  to  frame  speeches 
of  his  own  on  imaginary  subjects.  But  the  old  Romans  objected 
to  these  novel  practices.  Greek  lUietoricians  were  their  chief 
abomination.  In  the  year  161  e.g.,  a  Decree  of  the  Senate  waa 
launched  even  against  Latin  FhiloaopherB  and  Rhetoricians ;  and 

*  The  first  attack  was  k  1  Berm.  iv.  8  iq.    Hm  explaoatka  is  1  iSfTM.  x. 
I  *o.  "  Nempe  inoampoaito^  &e." 
f  Eatitled  BnOiui,  live  dt  Ctarit  Oratoribiu  lAheUut, 
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the  FretoT  Fomponins  was  iustracted  to  see  tbat  no  Bnch  persons 
remained  at  Rome.  Of  the  prompt  measores  taken  by  Cato 
to  remove  Cameades  eiz  years  later  ve  have  spoken.  But  the 
faBhion  was  gradually  tolerated  and  finally  prevailed. 

§  1 4.  Roman  Art  became  more  and  more  a  mere  name,  except  so 
far  as  engineering  and  building  cams  into  that  province.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  here  to  the  remarks  made  in  a  former  chapter. 
The  story  of  Mummins  and  the  Corinthian  statnes  is,  In  a  some- 
what grotesque  form,  an  epitom6  of  genuine  Roman  taste  and 
feeling  in  respect  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
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BOOK  VI. 
FIRST  PERIOD  OF   CIVIL  WARS. 


CHAPTER  LL 
nBBRitfa  QBAccHus.  (133  B.O.) 
§  I.  NeceuitrofReform.  §  2.  Touth  and  eduottioa  of  Tib.  Oraedmi.  gS. 
Elecl«d  Thbone.  §4.  Tbe  Cauntiy  Citizena  chiefiy  interettad  in  an 
AgntriaD  Iav.  g  6.  ProTiuooa  of  tbe  Iav  propoMd  bj  Oraochm.  §  e. 
Oppoaitioa  to  Uw  I^v :  quettion  u  to  its  jiutioe.  g  T.  Feeling  io  ita 
&TOUT:  0«l*Tiu*,  a  Tribone,  nodtrtake*  to  ht,T  iL  g  8.  Proeeedinga  at 
the  Fint  Auambl;.     g  9.  Eflorta  of  both  parties,     g  10.  Vroeeeiiaga  at 
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the  Sflcond  AMcmbly.     g  11.  Tlie  Tlurd  AHembl^:  OetsThu  depoaed, 
(Jm  Lav  paaiad,  TliTea  CwnmiuioDcrt  eleotal   g  IS.  B«qaest  of  AtUliu: 
Gnoebna  propiwM  to  employ  it  in  skioidi^  Qm  n«w  allatmeatA.     §  18. 
AeoautioDB  •gaimt  Gruwhiu  id  the  Seiute :  deureMa  of  popobrity. 
§  14.  H*  defeods  his  own  oradaet.     g  15.  Offers  himself  for  re-electioa: 
brii^  forwwd  popuUr  mauurea.     $  10.  The  Comitia  adjourned:  prcp«- 
Tatioua  for  a  slrnggle.     g  IT.  Tumult ;  death  of  Onux^haa.    g  18.  Eati- 
mat«  el  hia  chancter. 
S  I.  It  mpexn  that  before  the  time  of  Scipio's  eloctipn  to  con- 
duct the  NumaatiaQ  War,  it  had  become  a  prevalent  opinioa  that 
some  measures  vere  necessuy  to  arrest  the  social  evils  of  vhicli 
we  have  spoken  above.     The  frightfnl  excesses  of  the  Servile 
War  called  attention  still  more  strongly  to  the  subject ;  and  in 
the  year  that  Scipio  achieved  the  conquest  of  Numantia  a  leader 
speared  who  was  endowed  with   courage,  finnncss,  self-confi- 
dence, ability,  eloquence,  and  every  requisite  for  political  success, 
except  a  larger  experience  and  a  larger  share  of  patience  and  selt- 
control. 

g  2.  "n.  SemproniDS  QrscchnB  was  son  of  one  of  the  few  Romana 
in  whom  public  spirit  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  party.  Though 
personally  hostile  to  the  great  Scipio,  we  saw  him  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  foes.  After  the  death  of  Africanus,  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  offered  him  the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  only  enrvivin? 
daughter  of  the  hero;  and  from  this  marriage  twelve  sons  and 
one  daughter  were  bom  in  rapid  succession.  The  eldest,  Ti- 
berins,  saw  the  light  about  166  B.C.,  but  the  father  died  before 
his  eldest  son  retched  man's  estate,  and  Cornelia  was  left  a 
widow  with  her  children.  Hie  daughter  lived;  but  of  all  the 
twelve  sons  only  two  grew  up, — Tiberius,  and  Caiua  who  was 
nine  years  younger.  1^  the  education  of  these  precious  relics 
Cornelia  devoted  all  the  energies  of  her  maaculine  mind.  She 
even  refused  an  offer  to  share  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Egypt. 
Her  dearest  task  was  to  watch  the  opening  capacities  of  her  boys. 
Such  was  her  hope  of  their  greatness  that  she  used  to  say  she 
would  be  known  not  as  the  Daughter  of  Scipio,  but  as  the 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi, 

According  to  the  lasbion  of  the  day,  Greek  teachers  were  called 
in  to  educate  the  boys.  Bloeuus  of  Cume,  and  Diophanes  a 
Mitylen»au  exile,  are  mentioned  as  the  instructors,  and  in  later 
life  as  the  friends,  of  Tiberius.  Scarcely  had  Tiberius  assumed 
the  garb  of  manhood  when  he  was  elected  into  the  College  of 
Augurs.  At  the  banquet  given  to  celebrate  his  installation, 
App,  Claudius,  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  offered  him  his  daughter's 
hand  in  marriage.  When  the  proud  Senator  returned  home,  he 
told  his  wife  Uat  he  had  that  day  betrothed  their  daughter. 
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"  Ah  I"  she  cried,  "  ehe  is  too  yoniiK :  it  had  been  well  to  wait  a 
while, — unless  indeed  young  Gracchus  is  the  man."  Sooii  after 
his  marriage  he  accompanied  Scipio  to  Carthage,  where  he  was 
the  first  to  scale  the  walls. 

The  personal  importance  of  Qracchns  was  strengthened  by  the 
marriage  of  Scipio  with  his  only  sister.  But  this  marriage 
proved  unhappy.  Sempronia  bad  no  charms  of  person,  and  her 
temper  was  not  good;  Scipio'a  austere  manners  were  little 
pleasing  to  a  bride ;  nor  were  children  bom  to  form  a  bond  (^ 
union  between  them. 

§  3.  It  was  when  Gracchus  was  about  thirty  years  old  (137  b.c.) 
Uiat  he  served  as  Qoestor  in  Spain.  Before  this,  when  he  tra- 
velled through  Etraria  to  join  the  army,  he  had  noted  her  broad 
lands  tilled  not  by  free  yeomen  as  of  old,  bnt  hf  slaves.  Soon 
after  this  the  Slave  War  broke  ont.  He  spoke  his  sentimentA 
freely,  and  public  opinion  designated  him  as  the  man  who  was 
to  undertake  the  thankless  office  of  Reformer.    In  all  places  of 

Snblic  resort  the  walls  were  covered  with  inscriptions  calling  on 
racchua  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  all  Roman  citizens  to  a  ^lare 
in  the  State  lands.  He  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Tribunate,  and  was  elected. 

J  4.  In  tiie  beginning  of  133  b.o.  he  entered  upon  office.  He 
already  prepared  men  for  his  projected  legislation  by  elo- 
quent speeches,  in  which  he  compared  the  present  state  of  Italy 
with  her  olden  time,  deplored  the  decay  of  her  yeomen  and 
fiirmers,  and  the  lack  of  free  men  to  serve  in  the  legions.  All 
his  aTgaraents  pointed  towards  some  measures  for  restoring  the 
class  of  small  landed  proprietors  who  were  dwindling  bst  away. 

§  6.  In  a  short  time  his  plan  was  matured  and  his  Bill  brot^t 
forward.  He  proposed  to  revise  the  Licinian  Law  of  364  B.C.,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  no  head  of  a  fihuily  should  hold  more 
than  600  jngcra  (nearly  320  acres)  of  the  Public  I^nd ;  but  to 
render  the  rule  less  stringent,  he  added  that  every  son  of  the 
tamily  might,  on  becoming  his  own  master,  hold  half  that  quantity 
in  addition.  Whoever  was  in  possession  of  more  was  to  give  up 
the  excess  at  once  to  the  State ;  but  to  obviate  umiplatntB  i^ 
injustice,  he  proposed  that  those  who  gave  up  possession  should 
be  entitled  to  a  fair  compensation  for  any  unprovemente  they 
had  made  during  the  term  of  their  possession.  All  Public  Lands 
were  to  be  vested  in  three  CommisaioneTs  (TWumvirt),  who  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  Tribes.  Heir  business  was  to  distribute 
the  Public  Lands  to  all  citizens  in  needy  circumstances;  and 
to  prevent  lands  so  distribnted  bcmg  t^in  absorbed  into  the 
estates  of  the  rich  Landowners,  the  sale  of  the  new  allotments 
was  alfa^etlier  prohibited. 
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g  6.  The  greater  part  of  these  Pnblic  Lands  had  tallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich  Laiidowner».  They  had  held  them  on  pay- 
ment <^  a  small  jearly  rent,  for  generations :  and  manj'  of  tAese 
persons  had  fbi^otten  perhaps  that  their  poMeasion  conld  be 
distarbed.  After  tiie  firet  surprise  was  over,  the  voices  of  these 
Landhdders  began  to  be  heud ;  bnt  as  yet  the  m&joritr  of  the 
Senate  showed  no  dis&votir  to  the  law  of  Gracchns.*  [Die  per^ 
BOOS  interested  alleged  that  the  measure,  though  it  pretended 
only  to  interfere  with  State  lands,  did  in  fact  intetfwe  with 
the  ri^ts  of  private  proper^;  for  these  lands  were  held  on 
pnUic  lease  uid  had  been  made  matters  of  pnrcbase  and  sate, 
moneys  were  secored  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
orplums,  tombs  had  been  erected  on  them :  if  this  law  passed, 
no  man's  land  coold  be  called  his  own. 

If  Gracchoa  had  proposed  a  forcible  and  immediate  resump- 
tion of  all  State  lands,  vritbont  compensation  for  moneys  epoA 
on  them,  these  aigomente  wonld  have  had  more  weight  Bights 
arise  by  prescripdon ;  and  if  the  State  had  for  a  long  course  of 
time  tacitly  recognised  a  right  of  private  property  in  uieee  lands, 
it  wonld  have  been  a  manifest  injustice  vua  abmptly  to  resmne 
possession.  But  the  Licinian  Law  was  evidence  that  the  State 
claimed  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  tenure  of  the  Public  Landa, 
That  the  Romans  felt  no  doubt  about  the  right  u  shown  by  the 
&ct  that  in  framing  his  law  Tiberius  was  assiBted  by  his  father- 
in-law  App.  Clandius,  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  and  by  F.  Mucins 
SciBVoU,  Consul  of  the  year,  the  best  lawyer  at  Rome,  and  a  man 
of  nnc^nestionable  int^rity.  The  right  was  clear :  the  only 
qnestion  was  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  meaanre. 

§  7.  It  is  oertain  that  the  Law  woold  be  carried  in  all  the 
eonntry  Tribes,  because  it  was  precisely  in  these  Tribes  that  the 
strength  of  Gracchus  lay,  and  all  his  argnments  show  that  he 
knew  it.  It  was  to  the  country  people,  who  had  lost  or  were 
afrtud  of  losing  their  little  tenements,  that  he  spoke.  "  The  wild 
animals  of  Itdy,"  said  he,  "  have  their  dens  and  lairs :  the  men 
who  have  fought  for  Italy  hare  air  and  light, — nothing  more. 
They  are  styled  masters  of  the  world,  though  they  have  not  a 
clod  of  earth  they  can  coll  their  own."  One  coarse  only  remained 
open  to  the  Landholders  for  thwarting  the  bold  THbnne,  and  this 
was  to  gain  over  one  of  his  brother  Tribunes  to  interpose  the 
&tal  veto.  They  fixed  on  M.  Octavins.  For  a  time  he  was 
ineiorable,  but  at  length  he  gave  way  to  their  arguments; 
and  on  the  night  before  the  day  on  which  the  Iaw  was  to  be 
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§  e.  The  morning  came.  The  Pomm  was  crowded  with  people 
expecting  the  com^ption  of  the  great  meaaura  which  was  to  n- 
storc  some  share  in  the  broad  lands  of  Italy  to  the  sona  of  tiioee 
who  had  won  tliem.  Strange  fiwes  were  seen  everywhere  :  vine- 
dressers At>m  Campania  and  the  Auruncan  hills,  peasants  from 
the  Sabine  and  .Xaaiaa  vaUeya,  fiinners  of  valley  and  plun  from 
the  Clanis  to  the  Vultarnns. 

Gracchus  rose.  Hia  speech  was  received  with  loud  applanse 
bv  the  eager  multitude.  When  he  had  ended,  he  turned  to  the 
clerk,  and  bade  him  read  over  the  words  of  the  Law  before  it 
VBA  put  to  the  vote.  Then  Octavius  stood  up  and  forbade  the 
man  to  read.  Gracchus  was  taken  by  surprise.  After  much 
debate  he  broke  up  the  Aasembly,  declaring  that  he  would  again 
bring  on  his  defeated  Bill  upon  the  next  regular  day  of  meeting. 

g  9.  This  intervening  time  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
test. Gracchus  retaliated  upon  the  veto  of  Octavius  by  laying 
an  interdict  on  all  public  lunctionaries,  shut  up  the  courts  of 
justice  and  the  offices  of  police,  and  put  a  seal  upon  the  doors 
of  tlie  Treasury.  Further,  ne  struck  the  compensation  clauses 
out  of  his  Bill,  and  now  simply  proposed  that  the  State  should 
resume  possession  of  all  lands  held  by  individoats  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Licinisn  Law, 

g  10.  On  the  day  of  the  second  Assembly  Gracchus  appeared  in 
the  Forum  escorted  by  a  body-guard.  Again  he  ordered  the  clerk 
lo  read  the  Bill ;  ^;ain  Octavius  stood  forth,  and  barred  all  pro- 
ceedings. A  violent  scene  followed,  and  a  riot  seemed  inevitable, 
when  two  Senators,  friends  of  Gracchus — one  named  Fulvius 
Flaccus— earnestly  besongbt  him  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Senate.  Gracchus  consented.  But  hia  late  impatient  con- 
duct had  weakened  whatever  influence  his  name  possessed  in 
the  great  Council,  and  his  appearance  was  tlie  signal  for  a  bunt 
of  reproaches.  He  hastily  left  the  Honse,  and  retaming  to  the 
Forum  gave  out  that  on  the  next  day  of  Assembly  be  would  for 
the  third  time  propose  his  measure;  and  that,  if  Octavius 
persisted  in  opposition,  be  would  move  the  People  to  depose 
their  unbithfiif  Tribune. 

§  11.  As  the  day  approached,  Gracchus  made  every  effort  to 
avoid  this  desperate  necessity ;  but  Octavius  repelled  every  ad- 
vance, and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  Assembly,  Gracchus  rose 
at  once  and  moved  that  Octavius  shonid  be  deprived  of  tiie  trust 
which  he  had  betrayed. 

The  country  Tribe,  which  obtained  by  lot  the  prerogative 
of  voting  first,  was  called,  and  its  suffrage  was  unanimous  for  the 
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depoeition  of  Octavins ;  sixteen  Tribes  followed  in  the  same  eense ; 
the  eighteenth  would  give  a  majori^  of  the  thirty-five,  and  its 
vote  would  determine  t£e  question.  As  this  Tribe  came  np  to 
vote,  Oracchus  stopped  the  proceedii^  and  besought  Octavins 
not  to  force  on  the  irrevocable  step.  The  Tribune  wavered :  bnt 
he  caught  the  ^e  of  one  of  his  rich  friends,  and  tamed  coldly 
irom  Tloerius.  ^eu  the  eighteenth  Tribe  was  called,  and  b; 
its  vote  Octavins  was  in  a  moment  stripped  of  his  sacred  office. 

The  Bill  itself  was  then  passed  by  acclamation,  and  three 
Oommissioners  destined  to  eiecnte  its  provisions  were  elected, — 
Tiberius  himself  his  fotber-in-law  App.  Clandius,  his  brother 
C^us,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  serving  under  Scipio  in  Spain. 
The  Law  was  not  deemed  safe  unless  it  was  intmsted  for  execu- 
tion to  Tiberias  and  his  kinsmen. 

§  12.  In  a  few  weeks  Gracchus  had  risen  to  the  summit  of 
power.  He  seldom  stirred  froTo  home  without  being  followed 
by  a  crowd.  The  Nmnantian  War  and  the  Servile  War  still  lin- 
gered, and  the  government  of  the  Senate  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  defy  attack.  That  body  now  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 
Gracchus  soon  proceeded  to  measures  which  touched  them  in 
their  tenderest  point.  Attains  Fhilometor,  King  of  Fergamns, 
the  last  of  the  lineof  Enmenes,  was  just  dead,  and  had  bequeathed 
bis  kingdom  with  all  his  lands  and  treasure  to  the  Roman  People. 
In  ordinary  times  the  Senate,  as  the  administrator  of  all  foreign 
and  financial  affairs,  would  at  once  have  assumed  the  diapoeition 
of  this  bequest ;  bnt  Gracchus  promptly  gave  notice  that  he  would 
propose  a  Bill  to  enact  tliat  the  moneys  of  Attalus  should  be 
distributed  to  those  who  were  to  receive  allotments  of  Public 
Land,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  purchasing  stock,  in  erecting 
farm-buildings,  and  the  like ;  and  he  added  that  he  would  bring 
the  snbject  of  its  (iiture  goverament  before  the  People  witliout 
allowing  the  Senate  to  interfere.  He  thus  openly  announced  a 
revolution. 

g  13.  When  Gracchus  next  appeared  in  the  Senate-house,  be 
was  accused  of  receiving  a  purple  robe  and  diadem  from  the 
envoy  of  the  late  King  of  Pergamns.  T.  Annius,  an  old  Senator, 
who  had  been  Consnl  twenty  years  before,  openly  taxed  the 
Tribune  with  violating  the  Constitution.  Gracchus,  stang  to 
the  quick  by  this  last  assault,  indicted  the  old  Consular  for 
treason  against  the  maiee^  of  the  People.  Annius  appeared ; 
but  before  Gracchus  could  speak,  he  said :  "  I  suppose,  if  one  of 
your  brother  Tribunes  offers  to  protect  me,  you  will  fly  into  a 
passion  and  depose  him  also,"  Gracchus  saw  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  his  hearers,  and  broke  up  the  Assembly. 

Moreover,  many  of  his  well-wishers  had  been  alarmed  by  a 
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Lav,  by  which  he  had  made  tiie  TriumTiri  absolute  judges, 
without  aM>eal,  ou  disputed  questions  with  r^;ard  to  prop^^ 
in  land.  Many  allotmenta  of  FubUc  Land  had  been  granted, 
of  which  the  titles  had  been  lost ;  and  every  person  lioldinff 
under  such  condition  saw  his  property  placed  at  the  mercy  i^ 
irresponsible  judges. 

g  14.  Gracchus  felt  that  his  popnlarity  was  shaken,  and  at  the 
next  Assembly  he  thought  it  necessaiy  to  make  a  set  speech  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  in  deposing  Octaviua,  The  sum  of  bis 
ai^^uments  amooutB  to  a  plea  of  necessity.  It  is  tme  that  the 
Constitution  of  Rome  provided  no  remedy  against  the  abuse  of 
power  by  an  officer,  except  \he  shortness  of  time  during  which 
he  held  office  and  his  liability  to  indictment  at  the  close  of  that 
time.  The  Tribunician  authority,  originally  demanded  to  protect 
the  People,  might  have  turned  i^!;ainst  the  People.  But  was  not 
it  open  to  Gracchos  to  propose  a  Law  by  which  the  veto  of  a 
single  Tribune  might  be  limited  in  ita  effect  t  Or  might  he  not 
have  waited  patiently  for  the  election  of  new  set  of  Tribunes,  . 
and  taken  care  that  ul  were  tried  friends  of  his  Law  1  Instead 
of  this  he  preferred  a  coup-d'etat,  and  thus  set  an  example  which 
was  sure  to  be  turned  i^^ainst  bimselC 

§  15.  The  violent  language  of  Nasica  and  his  party  made  it 
plain  that  in  the  next  year,  when  his  person  was  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  the  sanctity  of  the  TVibunician  office,  he  would  be 
vigoronsly  assailed.  He  therefore  determined  to  offer  himself 
for  reflection  at  the  approaching  Gomitia  of  the  Tribes.  But 
his  election  was  far  from  secure.  Harvestwork  occupied  the 
countiT  voters ;  many  had  grown  cold ;  the  mass  of  those  who 
resided  in  the  city  were  clients  and  dependents  of  the  Nobility. 
It  was  to  regaia  and  extend  hk  popnlarity  that  he  now  brought 
forward  three  messnree  calculated  tq  please  all  classes  except 
the  Senatorial  fomiliea.  First,  he  proposed  to  diminish  the 
necessary  period  of  Military  Service.  Secondly,  he  announced  a 
refonn  of  the  superior  Law-conita,  by  which  the  inries  were  to 
be  taken  not  from  the  Senstora  only,  but  frvm  all  persons  poe- 
sesung  a  certain  amount  of  proper^, — a  measure  which  was  sure 
to  please  the  wealthy  contractors  and  tax-collectors.  Ihirdly, 
he  provided  an  Appeal  in  ^  cases  from  the  law-court«  to  the 
Aasembly  of  the  People. 

Tlieee  measures,  which  in  altered  forms  were  afrerwards  carried 
hy  his  brother  Cains,  were  only  brought  forward  by  Tiberius. 
But  this  was  enough.     His  popnlarity  returned  in  Ml  tide. 

§  16.  When  tiie  day  of  the  election  came,  the  Prerogative 
Tribe  gave  ita  vote  for  Gracchns  and  his  friends;  so  also  the 
next     Bat  it  was  objected  that  the  same  man  could  not  be 
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diosen  in  two  BncceBure  years;  and  after  a  hot  debate  the 
Assembly  was  adjourned  till  next  day. 

It  wanted  yet  some  hours  of  night&ll.  Qracchna  came  forth 
into  the  Forum,  clad  in  .black,  and  leading  his  yonng  son  by  the 
hand.  In  anticipation  of  his  ontimely  end,  ho  committed  his 
precious  charge  to  his  fellow  citizens.  All  hearts  were  touched. 
The  people  surrounded  him  with  eager  gesticulations,  and 
escorted  him  home,  bidding  him  be  of  good  cheer  for  the  mor- 
row. Many  of  bis  warmest  adherents  kept  guard  at  his  doors 
all  night. 

g  IT.  The  adjourned  Assembly  met  next  morning  upon  the 
C^itol,  and  the  area  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  filled 
chiefly  by  the  adherents  of  Gracchus,  among  whom  the  Tribune 
was  himself  conspicuous,  in  company  with  his  Greek  friend  and 
preceptor  Bloesius  of  Conue.  The  Senate  also  assembled  hard 
Dy  in  the  Temple  of  Faith.  Nasica  rose  and  ui^ed  the  presiding 
dousul  to  stop  the  reelection.     But  Scievola  declined.* 

On  this,  Fnlvius  Flaccus  left  the  Senate,  informed  Gracchus  of 
the  speech  of  Nasica,  uid  told  him  that  his  death  was  resolved 
upon.  Then  the  friends  of  Gracchus  girded  up  their  gowns  and 
armed  themselves  with  staves,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  force 
by  force.  lu  the  midst  of  the  uproar  Gracchus  raised  his  hand 
to  his  head.  His  enemies  cried  that  he  was  asking  for  a  crown. 
Exaggerated  reports  were  carried  int«  the  Senate-honse,  and 
Nasica  eiclumed,  "  The  Consul  is  betraying  the  Repablic : 
those  who  would  save  their  country,  follow  mel"  So  saying 
he  drew  the  skirt  of  his  gown  over  his  head,  after  the  manner 
used  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  in  solemn  acts  of  worship.  A 
number  of  Senators  followed,  and  the  people  respectfully  made 
way.  But  the  Nobles  and  their  partisans  oroke  np  the  benches 
that  had  been  set  out  for  the  Assembly,  and  b^an  an  assault 
upon  the  adherents  of  Gracchos,  who  fled  in  disorder.  Gracchus 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance :  he  left  hie  gown  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend  who  sought  to  detain  him,  and  made  towards 
the  Temple  of  Japitor.  But  the  prieste  had  closed  the  doors ; 
and  in  his  haste  he  stumbled  over  a  bench  and  fell.  As  he  was 
rising,  one  of  his  own  collcMfues  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
a  stool ;  another  claimed  the  honour  of  repeating  the  blow ;  and 
before  the  statues  of  the  old  kings  at  the  portico  of  the  Temple 
tiie  IVibune  lay  dead.  Many  of  his  adherents  were  slain  with 
him :  many  were  forced  over  the  wall  at  the  edge  of  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  and  were  killed  by  their  fall.  Not  fewer  than  three 
hnudred  lost  their  lives  in  the  fray. 

anployed  in  extingiuiliing  the  Slave-war  in 
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Caius  bad  jost  returned  from  Spain,  and  aaked  leave  to  buy 
bifl  brother's  corpse.  This  was  refused.  The  triumphaDt  party 
ordered  the  bodies  of  Tiberius  and  hie  friends  to  be  tbrown  into 
the  Til)er  before  morning. 

Thus  flowed  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  civil  strife  at 
Rome. 

§  18.  Hberiue  Gracchus  must  be  allowed  the  name  of  Great, 
if  greatness  be  measured  hy  the  effects  produced  upon  society 
by  the  action  of  a  single  mind,  rather  than  by  the  length  of  timo 
during  which  power  is  held,  or  the  success  that  follows  upon 
bold  enterprises.  He  held  office  not  more  than  seven  months  ;* 
and  in  tliat  short  time  he  so  shook  the  power  of  the  Senate,  that 
it  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  blow.  His  nature  was 
noble;  his  views  and  wishes  those  of  a  tme  patrioL  But  he 
was  impatient  of  oppositkiD,  and  by  his  abrupt  and  violent  con- 
duct provoked  a  resistance  which  he  migot  have  avoided. 
When  the  moment  of  action  came,  his  temper  was  too  gentle, 
or  his  will  too  irresolnte,  to  take  the  bold  course  which  his  own 
conduct  and  that  of  the  Senate  had  rendered  necessary. 

When  Bcipio,  in  the  camp  before  Numantia,  heard  of  his  kins- 
man's  end,  he  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Homer : — 

"  So  p«riah  all  and  every  one  wbn  dares  suoh  deeds  as  be  1" 

But  the  sequel  will  show  that  it  was  not  so  much  of  the  political 
measures  of  Gracchus  that  Scipio  disapproved,  as  of  the  impa- 
tience which  be  had  shown  and  the  violence  which  he  had  used 
in  carrying  them.  Such  defects  of  character  were  of  all  most 
displeasing  to  a  Boldier  and  a  Stoic. 

*  For  the  TribnneB  entered  on  office  on  the  TV.  Id.  Deoembr, — the  lOth 
of  Deeember;  sod  tlie  new  election  -was  bold  in  the  Jnly  following, 
t  fif  iitoXatTo  itoJ  dAAof,  (Tir  moiiTu  yt  (kZ"'- — 04  L  47. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

RBTUBir  AITD   DKATH    OF   BCIPIO  TRK   rOUKfiKR.      (133-129  B.C.) 

g  1.  Pr«T&1eiK«  of  the  moderate  Party  in  die  Senate :  P.  Craisiu  elected 
IViomvir  to  succeed  Tib.  Omcchiu :  ITasiek  obliged  to  quit  Borne,  g  2. 
A  CommiuioD  iuued  to  tT7  the  Bcaomplicee  of  OrMcliua.  g  3.  Seipio 
return*  from  Spain :  hie  sjinpaUiies  with  tbe  Italian  yeomen.  §  4.  His 
oppotitioa  to  tbe  City  populaoe.  §  G.  Boipio  and  CraMoB  eompetitors  for 
command:  Crsuiu  elected:  Cenionlup  of  Ueteltus  and  Pompeius,  two 
Flebeiani.  g  B.  Death  of  CraMiu  in  Aeia,  and  of  App.  Claudtua ;  Fulviui 
Flacciu  and  Curbo  elected  Triamviri  b  tbeir  atetuL  g  1.  Proceedingn  of 
Carbo  to  give  effect  to  the  Agrarian  Law.  g  S.  Arbitrary  deciuoiu  on 
tcDure  of  Public  Lands :  great  offeoee  given  to  tbe  Italians,  g  S.  Tbe; 
entreat  8cipia  to  undertake  tbeir  cause:  Ekilure  of  bi*  icheme.  g  10. 
Speech  of  Seipio  in  tbe  Seoate :  inteotioD  to  speak  in  tbe  Fonim  next  day ; 
bo  is  found  dead  in  Ub  bed.  gll.  SuspiciMW  of  murder.  gIS.Chancter 
of  8ci|M0. 

§1.  The  strn^le  had  now  commenced  between  tie  Oligarchy  and 
Democracy.  This  struggle  was  to  last  till  the  Dictator  Sjlla  for  a 
time  restored  tbe  Senate  to  soverei^ty,  which  was  wrested  from 
them,  again  hy  a  Dictator  yet  more  potent  than  Sylla.  But  wo 
should  De  wrong  to  assoino  that  the  Senate  and  the  Diarchy 
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were  alwaja  identical.  At  times  they  were  so,  for  at  times  the 
violent  party  among  the  Nobles  were  in  command  of  a  majority 
in  the  Senate;  bnt  a  moderate  party  always  existed,  who  stood 
between  the  Nobility  and  the  Democracy.  It  was  the  violent 
party,  headed  by  Nasica,  not  the  body  iteel^  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  Graochu&  The  Senate  did  not  support 
them. 

The  People  were  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  to  the  election  of 
a  new  Commissioner  in  the  place  of  Oraccnus,  and  their  choice  fell 
on  P.  Licinius  Craasus,  brother  by  blood  of  the  Consul  Bcotvola, 
who  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Crassi.  Bis 
daughter  had  lately  been  married  to  young  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
he  now  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party. 

Nor  did  the  Seaatfi  attempt  to  shield  Nasica  from  popnlar 
indignation.  He  was  branded  as  the  murderer  of  Gracchus,  and 
his  friends  advised  him  to  quit  Ito^,  though,  as  Chief  Pontifex, 
he  was  prohibited  from  doing  bo.  Not  long  time  afi^r  he  died 
at  Pergamns,  and  Crassus  succeeded  him  in  the  Pontificate. 

§2.  Bat  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  (132  b.c.)  the  Senate 
was  induced  to  give  the  new  Consuls  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  tiiose  who  had  abetted  Gracchus.  Thej 
b^n  their  proceedings  by  associating  with  tbemselves  C. 
Lffilios,  a  man  of  known  moderation,  ^fore  the  inquiry  com- 
menced, Lffilins  sent  for  Blossius,  and  questioned  him  privately 
aa  to  his  part  in  the  lata  disturbances.  He  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  followed  the  Tribune's  orders. 
"That,"  said  Lielins,  "is  no  excuse.  What  would  yon  have 
done  if  he  had  ordered  yon  to  set  the  Capitol  on  firet" 
"G)racchus,"  replied  Blossins,  "could  never  have  given  such  an 
order."  "But  if  ho  had)"  insisted  Lalius.  "Then,"  said 
Blossins,  "I  would  have  done  it"  This  bold  partisan,  however, 
was  suffered  to  escape^  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  another  of  the 
preceptors  of  Gracchus,  was  arrested  by  the  Consuls  and  pat  to 
death.  Others  also  lost  their  lives,  and  some  escaped  death  by 
exile.  These  whole  proceedings  were  in  violation  of  the  Laws 
of  Appeal ;  for  the  Consuls  had  no  legal  power  to  try  and  con- 
demn within  the  City. 

^  3.  It  was  not  probably  till  the  autumn  of  this  year  that 
Scipio  celebrated  his  Numantian  triumph.  It  was  not  gorgeons 
with  spoils  and  a  long  train  of  captives,  for  the  Numontians  had 
buried  themselves  and  their  possessions  beneath  the  mins  of 
Uieir  city.  Bnt  the  presence  of  Scipio,  at  this  moment^  was  or 
might  be  pr^^nt  with  results ;  and  as  he  passed  in  procession 
to  the  Capitol,  many  eyes  turned  to  him  with  expectation.  It 
might  be  thongbt  that  his  i^ioval  of  the  death  of  Gracohns 
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ButBciently  indicated  what  part  he  intended  to  take.  Bnt  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Gracchus  with- 
ODt  disapproving  of  his  purpose.  The  coaotrymen  of  Latiam 
and  Italy  had  fought  under  nim  at  Carthage  and  at  Nnmantia. 
It  was  known  that  among  the  rest  he  had  shown  especial  honour 
to  a  young  soldier  of  Arpinnm,  of  hninble  birth  and  rude  man- 
ners. On  one  occasion  he  had  invited  this  youth  to  supper,  and 
placed  him  by  bis  side;  and  when  some  flatterer  asked  where 
ft  general  could  be  found  to  sacceed  him,  "  Perhaps  here,"  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  yonng  soldier's  arm.  The  name  of 
the  youth  was  C.  Marius. 

§  4.  Whatever  doubt  might  rest  on  Scipio's  intentions,  ha 
soon  made  it  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of  holding  out  a 
hand  to  the  Civic  Populace.  One  of  the  partisans  of  Gracchus, 
by  name  C.  Papirios  Carbo,  a  man  of  ready  wit,  but  in  character 
turbulent,  reckleee,  and  unprincipled,  hoped  to  raise  himself  to 
importance  by  means  of  this  raoble.  He  was  Tribune  for  the 
^ear,  and  had  carried  a  law  for  extending  the  use  of  the  ballot 
mto  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  People.  Ho  now  brought 
forward  another  bill,  making  it  legal  to  reelect  a  Tribune  to  a 
second  year  of  office.  Scipio  and  Lfelins  opposed  the  measure, 
and  tlie  former  spoke  so  warmly  against  it,  that  it  was  rejected 
'  by  the  Tribes,  though  young  C.  Gracchus  made  his  first  public 
speech  in  its  fovonr.  It  was  then  that  Carbo  pnblicly  demanded 
of  Scipio  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus.  "  lliat  he 
was  n^tly  put  to  deatii,"  Scipio  promptly  replied.  At  these 
words  an  angry  shout  was  raised.     Scipio  turned  sternly  to  the 

?uarter  from  which  it  came, — "  Peace,"  ne  said,  "  ye  stepsons  of 
taly :  remember  who  it  was  tiiat  brought  yon  in  chains  to 
Rome." 

gfi.  Early  in  the  following  year,  however  (131  n.c),  an  incident 
occurred  which  also  parted  Scipio  from  Crassns.  The  Consuls 
for  the  year  were  Craeans  himself  and  L,  Valerius  Flaccus.  The 
former  was  Pontifez  Maximns,  the  latter  was  Plamen  of  Mara. 
It  happened  that  one  Aristonicus,  a  bastard  son  of  the  last 
Attalus,  had  raised  an  insurrection  in  the  mountain-districts  near 
Fergamns,  and  matters  had  become  so  serious,  that  a  Consular 
army  was  re<]uired.  Both  Consuls  were  eager  for  command ; 
but  by  reason  of  their  sacred  offices  they  were  both  legally 
unable  to  leave  Italy,  and  Scipio's  tried  skill  in  war  pointed  him 
out  as  the  fittest  man  for  command.  Yet  such  was  the  popu- 
larity of  Grasans,  that  out  of  thirty-five  Tribes,  two  only  voted 
for  Scipio  and  die  rest  for  him.  Considering  a  vote  of  the  People 
as  superior  to  the  law,  he  completed  his  teviee  and  set  out  for 
Pergamus,  never  to  return.    Scipio  retired  from  Rome  in  diigavt 
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In  this  same  yett  the  Censorship  was  held  by  Q.  Meteltos  aitd 
Q.  Pompeius, — an  event  noted  by  all  the  historians  as  memor- 
able, since  now  for  the  first  time  two  men  of  plebeian  blood 
were  elected  to  the  most  august  magistracy  of  the  State.  It  is 
rather  matter  of  wonder  that  aD  artificial  distinctioD,  which  for 
all  practical  purposes  was  obselete,  should  have  been  so  long 
rctiuned  in  the  Oeusorship,  than  that  it  should  now  hare  ceased. 

§  6.  If  Crassus  had  returned,  he  might  hare  taken  more  active 
steps  to  diminish  the  violence  which  me  democratic  leaders  were 
beginning  to  encourage.  But  early  in  the  year  130  b.c.  he  was 
defeated  by  Aristonicus  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  Roman  statesman  and  jurist,  deeming  slavery  intolerable, 
pnrpoeely  struck  the  barbarian  who  had  captured  him  in  the 
Sice  with  his  sword-bolt,  aud  was  instantly  cut  down.  Uis  head 
was  carried  to  Aristonicus :  his  body  interred  at  Smyrna. 

About  the  same  time  died  App,  Claudius,  The  natural  leader 
of  the  Gracchan  party  would  now  have  been  C.  Gracchns.  Bat 
this  young  man  had  withdrawn  from  public  life  at  the  advice 
of  his  mother  Cornelia.  Consequently  fresh  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  reckless  Carbo,  who  was  sapported  by  Fulvins 
Flaccus;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  party  became  more 
positively  democratic. 

§  7.  These   leaders   sought  to  recover   tieir   popularity  with  • 
the  country  Tribes  by  calling  the  Agrarian  Law  mto  fresh  life. 
Of  the  three  Commissioners  elected  for  the  year  C.  Gracchus 
still  appeared  on  the  list ;  the  vacancies  made  by  the  deaths  of 
Crassus  and  App.  Claudius  were  filled  by  Carbo  and  Flaccus. 

The  rich  I^dholders  had  endeavoured  to  bafQe  the  law  by 
passive  resistance.  To  foil  this  policy,  Carbo  and  his  colleagues 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  for  infonnations  against  all  who 
had  not  duly  registered  themselves  as  holders  of  Public  Land. 
The  call  was  readily  obeyed,  and  the  Triumvirs  were  soon  over- 
burdened with  names.  The  next  step  was  to  decide  on  the 
rights  of  the  present  holders,  and  to  determine  the  boundaries 
between  the  private  and  the  public  lands  in  each  estate.  This 
was  a  task  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  here  the  loss  of  Crassus  was 
sensibly  felt.  The  ignorant  and  reckless  Caibo  rtused  up  a  host 
of  formidable  opponents. 

§  8.  Portions  of  the  Pablic  Land  had  often  been  alienated  by 
grant  or  sale.  The  holders  were  sow,  in  consequence  of  Carbo's 
proclamation,  suddenly  called  upon  to  prodnce  their  title-deeds, 
which  in  many  cases  were  missing;  so  that  a  vast  number  of 
these  holders  were  liable  to  be  stripped  of  lands  which  were 
undoubtedly  their  own.  Further,  in  cases  where  persons  bM 
property  partly  public  and  partly  private,  there  were  c^n  no 
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docatnenta  to  show  which  part  was  pablic  and  which  private. 
The  Commissioners  acted  in  the  most  arbitrary  way,  and  exas- 
perated a  vast  namber  of  persous  throughoat  all  Italy ; 
and  thus  a  new  popular  party  was  called  forth,  which  exer- 
cised a  most  important  inJSaence  on  the  events  of  the  next 
fifty  years.  In  Carbo's  rash  haste  to  win  the  Roman  coan- 
trymen  be  recked  not  of  the  hostility  of  Latins  and  Italians; 
and  those  who  had  lately  worshipped  Gracchos  now  rose 
like  one  man  to  oppose  those  who  now  pretended  to  represent 
Gracchus. 

§  9.  These  new  opponents  of  the  Agrarian  Law  had  no  mind 
to  join  the  Roman  oligarchs,  bnt  tamed  to  Scipio  and  suppli- 
cated him  to  undertake  their  cause.  They  had  claims  upon 
him,  for  they  had  volunteered  to  fill  his  army  when  the  Senate 
had  no  money  to  give  him,  and  he  had  always  manifested  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Averse  as  he  was  ftoia  p«ty  politics,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  the  task,  and  the  moderate  party  in  tJie 
Senate  welcomed  his  retam.  He  began  hj  moving  that  a 
Decree  shonid  issue  for  withdrawing  from  the  Triumvirs  the 
judicial  power  with  which  they  had  been  invested  by  Gracchos, 
and  transferring  the  jurisdiction  to  the  Consuls.  The  Decree 
passed,  and  the  task  was  committed  to  G.  Semproniua  Tuditanua, 
a  man  of  refined  taste,  fonder  of  art  and  literature  than  of 
business.  But  news  came  of  a  movement  among  the  lapydes,  a 
people  on  the  Illyrian  frontier;  and  Tuditanua  eu;erly  seized 
this  excuse  for  hastening  to  Aquileia,  feeling  confident  that  he 
conld  better  cope  with  barbarous  enemies  uian  with  the  more 
barbarous  perplexities  of  the  law. 

All  proceedings  were  thus  cnt  short  The  Senate  had  taken 
away  jurisdiction  from  the  Triumvirs;  the  Consul  to 'whom  it 
was  committed  had  fled.  General  discontent  arose.  Scipio  was 
accnsed  of  having  betrayed  Roman  interests  to  the  Italians.  His 
enemies  spread  reports  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  Oligarchy, 
that  he  intended  to  repeal  the  Sempronian  Law  by  force,  and  let 
loose  his  Italian  soldiery  upon  the  People  of  Rome. 

J  10.  Scipio  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  explain  his  motives, 
announced  his  purpose  of  delivering  set  speeches,  one  day  in 
the  Senate,  and  tlie  day  after  in  the  Forum.  The  first  only  of 
these  purposes  was  fulfilled.  By  his  speech  in  the  Senate  he 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Latins  and  Italians 
against  the  Triumvirs,  and  to  prevent  the  unjust  assumption  of 
the  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  them.  The  Senate  loudly 
applauded ;  and  Scipio  was  escorted  home  by  the  mass  of  the 
Senators  with  a  jubilant  crowd  of  Italians.  Many  thought  this 
the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life. 
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He  retired  to  rest  early,  in  good  health.  In  the  morniDg  he 
Moa  found  dead  in  hia  bed.  By  his  side  lay  the  tablets  on  which 
he  had  been  noting  down  the  heads  of  the  oration  which  he  bad 
intended  to  make  next  day. 

g  11.  The  death  of  Scipio  strack  consternation  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Senators.  Metellus  ezclaimed  that  he  had  been  mnrdered. 
It  is  said  that  on  the  neck  marks  as  of  strangulation  appeared ; 
and  when  he  was  carried  oat  to  buri^  the  head  was  covered, 
contrary  to  costom.  At  the  moment  suspicion  attached  to 
C.  Gracchus,  and  to  his  sister  Sempronia,  the  wife  of  Scipio. 
Bnt  these  unfounded  rnmonre  soon  passed  over;  and  it  was 
confidently  affirmed  that  Carbo  was  the  murderer.  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  an  undoubted  &ct ;  the  character,  as  well  as  the  subse- 
quent history,  of  the  man  justifies  the  belief. 

§  12.  Thus  died  the  younger  Alricanus.  No  pnblic  honours 
attested  his  public  services.  The  funeral  feast  was  furnished  in 
the  moat  thnfty  manner  by  his  nephew  Q.  Tubero,  a  rigid  Stoic, 
who  was  glad  thus  to  remind  the  people  of  their  ingratitude, 

Scipio  possessed  no  lofty  genius  like  the  great  man  whose  name 
he  bore ;  yet  there  was  at  Rome  no  one  of  his  own  time  to  be  com- 
pared witli  him.  To  say  that  he  was  the  best  general  of  the  day 
IS  little  prane,  for  military  talent  was  at  that  time  scarce ;  but 
no  doubt  his  abilities  for  war  would  have  won  him  glory  in  the 
beat  times  of  the  Repablic.  Ute  disinterested  generosity  has 
been  already  noticed  ;  at  his  death  he  was  found  to  be  no  richer 
than  when  he  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  great  Scipio. 
His  love  of  Uie  country  and  his  habitual  reserve  led  him  to  shun 
public  lite,  Bnt  the  austere  manner  and  severe  gravity  which  he 
commonly  affected  gave  way  among  his  trienob;  and  there  is 
nothing  that  more  raises  our  esteem  for  Scipio  than  the  warm 
attachment  borne  to  him  by  mch  men'as  Foiybiua,  as  well  as 
Lselius,  Rupiliue,  and  others,  whom  Cicero  has  introduced  into 
his  beantifal  dialognes.*  Scipio  has  usually  been  represented  as 
a  stiff  adherent  of  the  Oligarchy,  bnt  the  &cts  of  history  dis- 
prove this  opinion.  He  might  have  lived  some  years  to  mo- 
derate the  fury  of  party  stnfe,  to  awe  the  Actions,  and  to  sup- 
port just  claims;  for  at  bis  death  he  numbered  no  more  than 
six-and-flfty  years.  His  death  at  this  moment  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  loss  that  the  Republic  could  have  suffered. 
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CAIUS    OBACCHDB    AHD    BIB    TIHBB.       (128 121   B.C.) 

g  I.  Geoenlcalm:  ProjMt  for  reoonciliiig  Romaiis  vitli  Italiani :  I^v  of 
PoDDtu  for  expelling  Italiins  from  Borne,  g  2.  C.  Gnoeluu  Quantor  in 
SirdiuU.  §  8.  Fulviiu  FUeeoi :  bis  Bill  Ibr  eafmuchisiiig  Italians :  he 
ia  aent  into  Traiualpine  Oaol  §  4.  Revolt  of  Fr#g«ll«,  quelled  bj  Opimiiu. 
§  6.  Attempt  t«  detttiu.C.  Oncchua  in  SardiniiL :  he  ii  elected  IVibune. 
§  8.  Former  and  preeent  dharaoter  of  Caiua:  Ms  eloqusnce.  §  7.  Laws 
againat  hia  brotber'a  enemiea  g  9.  UeBiurea  to  improve  conditioii  of 
People: — (1.)  Agrarian  Law.  (2.)  Law  for  selling  com  cbeap  to  Popu- 
lace, g  9.  Measoree  to  abridge  power  of  Senate:— (1.)  Transference  of 
Judicial  Power  from  Senators  to  Equitee.  (2.)  Assignmelit  of  Consalar 
Prntinecs  before  Eleetioo.  (3.)  Public  works.  §  10.  Purpoeea  and  Re- 
Bulla  of  Bempronian  Laws.  §  II.  Election  ot  Fanoiua  as  Consul:  C. 
Qracehos  reelected  to  Tribnoate.  g  12.  Bill  for  eofranchiBing  Italians. 
§  13.  Unpopularity  of  prDpasaltoenfranchise  Italians  :  Fannius:  Dmsus. 
g  14.  Addition  to  Agrarian  I*w  ty  C.  Graochua :  Dnuus  outbids  him. 
%  16.  Colonies  in  Prorinees  :  proposal  to  eolooise  Carthage :  Gracchtis  and 
FlaeeoB  (eat  to  fetutd  it.    g  16.   Thtj  return   to  Rome  in  time  for 
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CoDsntar  ElecticHu:   Opimiiu  Consul.     §  17.  HI  report  from  Cartbage: 
.Autmbly  of  Tribes  on  O&pitol:  tamult:  daring  night  Opimioi  eoUeuta 
■n  umed  foroe  uprai  the  Capitol :  FUocm  occupiei  Aveotiiie.     g  lEL  At- 
tack on  Aveutine :  death  ot  G-rsochui  and  Flaocoa.    g  19.  Fersacutira: 
Cornelia,  motber  of  the  GmoaHL 
§  1.  Thk  sudden  death  of  Scipio  was  followed  by  a  calm.     The 
turbulent  Carbo  vaniahed  from  the  Bcene,  till  nine  years  later  he 
ro-appeare  as  a  champion  of  the  violent  oligarchical  party.     C. 
Gracchus  was   still    living   in  retirement.     Fulvius  Flaccus  was 
content  to  let  the  Agrarian  Law  sleep  in  face  of  the  portentous 
difficulties  created  by  the  measilres  of  the  Triumrirs.     Nor  was 
there  anything  in  foreign  affairs  to  ruffie  the  general  calm.     But 
under   this  external   tranquillity  a  leaven  of  agitation   was   at 
work.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new-born  jealousy 
which  had  Bprung  up  between  the  Romans  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Latins  and  Italians  on  the  other,  would  fall  aaleep.     Proposals, 
however,  were  set  afioat  for  reconciling  these  two  opposing  inter- 
ests.    The  Italians  were  led  to  hope  that  they  might  be  made 
citizens  of  Rome,  on  condition    that  they  should  not  resist  the 
cxecntion  of  the  Agrarian  Law. 

But  the  burgesses  of  Rome  eoon  perceived  that  the  admission 
of  the  Lfttins  and  Italians  to  the  Roman  franchise  would  reduce 
them  to  compamtive  insignificance.  All  the  benefits  now  de- 
rived from  the  Provinces  by  Romans  escltiBively  must  then  he 
shared  with  a  vastly  increased  number  of  citizens,  and  the  profile 
as  well  as  the  power  of  a  Roman  must  be  materially  diminished. 
In  the  year  126  ac.  a  laige  number  of  Italian  strangers  flocked 
to  Rome,  eager  for  tiie  promised  boon.  But  by  this  time  public 
opinion  at  Rome  was  so  far  changed  that  M.  Junius  Pennus,  one 
of  the  Tribunes,  brought  forward  what  we  may  call  a  severe 
Alien-Act,  by  which  all  strangers  were  compelled  to  quit  Rome. 
'Hie  successors  of  Gracchus,  however,  remiuned  constant  to  their 
new  policy,  and  Caius  himself  was  induced  ta  speak  in  public  for 
the  second  time.  But  he  was  nnsuccessful:  The  Law  of  Pennus 
was  passed ;  and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  that  angry  con- 
test of  feeling  between  Romans  and  Italians  which  after  thirty- 
eight  years  found  vent  in  a  bloody  war. 

§  2.  When  Caius  delivered  this  speech  he  was  Qutestor- elect  for 
the  next  year.  He  was  appoint^  to  serve  under  the  Consul 
L.  Anrelius  Orestes,  when  this  officer  undertook  to  rednce  the 
Sardinian  mountaineers,  who  had  been  snbjugated  by  the  father 
of  young  Gracchus  fifty  years  before.*  Afer  the  first  year's 
operations  Orest«s  was  at  a  loss  for  supplies  and  clothing ;  and 
firom  this  difficulty  he  was  relieved  by  his  Questor,  who  oy  the 
■  B.a  177.     SeeChapt  ilL  g  9. 


meinoiy  of  his  bther  and  his  own  persnuive  eloquence  induced 
the  Svdinisn  colonists  to  give  volantarily  wh&t  the  soldiere 
wanted.  Shortly  after,  envoys  Arrived  at  Kome  from  Micipsa, 
HOD  of  MasinUaa,  offering,  from  respect  (as  they  said)  for  the 
name  of  Gracchus,  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Sardinia.  The 
Henate  angrily  dismissed  the  embassy.  Orestes  was  directed  to 
remain  as  Proconsul  in  bis  Province,  uid  his  Quiestor  was  ordered 
to  continue  in  office  for  a  second  year. 

§  3.  Meanwhile  the  country  party  had  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  election  of  their  present  chiel^  Fulvius  Flaccus,'to  the 
Consulship  for  125  b.o.  Ue  was  a  mau  with  little  force  of 
oratory,  but  bis  activity  and  audaci^  gave  him  power,  and  his 
unchangeable  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Ti.  Gracchus  made 
him  respectable.  No  Booner  was  he  in  the  Ck>DsurB  chair  than 
he  gave  full  proof  of  his  headlong  temerity  by  giving  notice  of  a 
bill  for  extending  the  Franchise  to  all  the  Latin  and  Italian  Allies. 
It  was  a  Reform  Bill  sweeping  beyond  all  example.  No  addition 
had  been  made  to  the  Roman  territoiy  or  the  number  of  IVibes 
unce  241  Bxi.,  a  period  of  oue  hundred  and-  sixteen  years,  and 
now  at  one  stroke  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the  register  a 
population  much  more  numerous  than  the  whole  existing  number 
of  Roman  burgesses.  The  Tribes  felt  their  interests  to  be  at 
stake,  and  the  measure  of  FUccqb  was  highly  unpopular  at  Rome. 

At  this  moment,  the  Senate  adroitly  contrived  to  detach 
Flaccus  upon  foreign  service.  The  people  of  Maesilio,  old  allies 
of  Rome,  sent  to  demand  protection  against  the  Salluvians,  a 
Lignrian  tribe  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  Flaccus  was  ordered 
to  take  cominaDd  of  the  army  destined  to  relieve  them.  He 
remained  in  Qaul  for  more  than  two  years,  and  wae  honoured 
with  a  triumph  in  tLe  year  123  b.c.  Meantime  his  great  mea- 
sure for  extending  the  I^nehise  fell  to  the  ground. 

I  4.  But  the  hopes  excited  by  the  impetuous  Consul  were  not 
easily  relinquished.  The  excitement  was  great  throughout  Italy, 
and  in  one  of  the  Lktin  Colonies  the  smouldering  fire  hunt  into 
llaroe. 

Fr^Iln  was  a  large  and  flourishing  citv  on  the  Latin  road. 
It  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Colonies  which  had  remained  faithful 
to  Rome  in  the  Hannibalic  War.  It  had  seen  the  flitl  Franchise 
conferred  on  its  neighbours  at  Formiie,  Fnndi,  and  Arpinum  at 
the  close  of  that  war.  And  now  the  cup  was  dashed  from  the 
very  lip.  Fregells  flew  to  arms,  without  concert  with  any  other 
towns;  and  L.  Opimios,  one  of  the  Pr»tor»,  a  man  of  prompt 
resolution  and  devoid  ofpity,  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  to 
crush  the  insurrection.  The  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  trea- 
chery.   OpimiuB  took  his  seat  in  the  Forum,  and  exercised  a 
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fearful  veugeaoce  on  the  inhabHanU,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  th^  Senate  with  a  triamph.  The  walla  were  pulled  down, 
and  tbe  Colony,  stripped  of  all  its  rights,  was  redueed  to  tlie  con- 
dition of  a  mere  market-town  {eonetlM«lum).  The  example  of 
Fr^ielln  for  a  time  silenced  the  claims  of  the  Italians. 

§  6.  Thus  triamphaot,  the  Senate  determined  to  keep  the 
diiefs  of  the  Gracehau  party  absent  from  Rome.  Flaccns  had 
not  yet  finished  his  Gallic  wars;  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
detain  C.  Gnicchas  for  a  third  year  in  Sardinia  But  the  young 
Qnimtor  perceived  the  drift  of  this  order,  and  returned  to  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  124  bx:.,  to  the  do  small  consterna- 
tion of  the  Senate.  He  was  instantly  summoned  before  the 
Ceneora  then  in  office  to  account  for  his  conduct,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  branded  with  a  public  stiema,  and  thus  disqualified 
from  takijig  his  seat  in  the  Senate-Moose.  He  made  nis  de- 
fence to  the  people  in  a  set  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  Senate  had  no  right  to  keep  him  employed  as  QuKstor  for 
more  than  one  year.  "  No  one,"  added  be,  "can  say  that  I  have 
received  a  penny  in  presents,  or  have  put  any  one  to  chafes 
on  my  own  account  The  purse  which  I  took  out  fiill  I  have 
brought  back  empty ;  though  I  could  name  persons  who  took 
out  casks  filled  with  wine  and  brought  them  home  chained  with 
money."  He  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  and  at  once  came 
forward  as  canditate  for  tJie  Tnbunate.  Tlie  Senate  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  prevent  his  election,  and  succeeded  so  far  that 
his  name  stood  only  fourth  on  the  list.  Bnt  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered office,  no  one  disputed  his  title  (o  be  first 

g  6.  Tite  die  was  now  cast  For  ten  years  he  had  held  back 
from  public  life ;  but  the  vexatious  conne  pursued  by  the  Senate 
roused  him  to  action;  the  pent-up  energy  of  his  passionate 
nature  burst  forth,  and  he  tiuew  aside  all  restraints  both  of  fear 
and  of  prudence. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  proof  of  the  yonne  nteaker's 

Kwers.     Twice  only  had  he  spoken  in  pDbtic,  and  boUi  times 
had  been  on  the  losing  side.    Bnt  years  of  diligent  study 
had  passed ;  and  he  became  the  greatest  orator  that  Rome  had 

fet  seen.  Much  as  Cicero  disliked  Gracchus,  he  speaks  with 
ively  admiration  of  bia  genius,  and  laments  the  loss  which .  Latin 
literature  had  sustained  by  his  early  death.  The  care  which  the 
yonng  orator  bestowed  on  preparation  was  extraordinary  :  he  was 
the  first  that  used  regnlar  gesticulation :  in  his  most  fiery  out- 
bursts his  voice  was  so  modubted  as  never  to  offend  the  ear.* 

*  TlwBtor;  wMtliatheslwBjiludBiTave  Bthuelbowwbogaveliiintlie 
right  note  bvs  pHeh-pipe. — Ciearo  (fo  Oratore,  iiL  6].  Bat  Cicero  himself  w 
pniaUd  by  (bisoononi  deviM. — "oqjus  ego  nondnm  plane  i 
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6  T,  His  first  meuares  are  marked  by  that  which  vas  the 
ruhng  passion  of  his  life, — a  burning  desire  to  avenge  his  brother's 
death.  Nasica  was  beyond  his  reach.  But  others,  who  had 
perwcDted  the  friends  and  followers  of  Tiberius,  were  jet  alive, 
and  he  inveighed  against  their  cruel  severity  on  all  occasions. 
"Your  ancestors,"  he  exclaimed,  "suffered  not  their  Tribune* 
to  be  trampled  down.  But  yo», — yon  let  these  men  beat  Tibe- 
rius to  death,  and  murder  his  friends  without  a  trial !" 

Accordingly  ho  bronf^t  a  bill  before  the  Tribes  aimed  at 
Popillius,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  special  Commission 
appointed  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  It  declared  any  mBgi»- 
trate  guilty  of  treason  who  had  punished  a  citizen  capitally 
without  the  consent  of  the  People.  Before  it  passed,  Fopillius 
left  Rome;  and  the  Tribes,  on  tlie  motion  of  Caius,  banished 
him  from  the  soil  of  Italy. 

The  young  Tribune  next  moved  that  any  one  who  sboald 
have  been  deprived  of  office  by  a  vote  of  the  People  should  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  other  office, — an  enactment  evidently 
pointed  at  his  brother's  old  opponent  Octavins.  Fortunately 
for  the  honour  of  Gracchua,  he  was  stopped  in  his  career  of 
vengeance  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother. 

g  8.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  measnres  of  a  public 
nature,  and  brought  forward  a  series  of  important  bills,  long 
known  as  the  Sempronian  Laws,  so  sweeping  in  their  design,  as 
to  show  that  he  meditated  no  less  than  a  revolution  in  the 
government  of  Rome.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
tint,  those  which  were  intended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  People;  secondly,  those  which  aimed  at  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  Senate. 

(1.)  Foremost  in  the  first  class  we  may  place  a  bill  for  renew- 
ing and  extending  the  Agrarian  Law  of  his  brother,  which  was 
?>led  with  a  measure  for  planting  new  Colonies  in  divers  parts 
taly,  and  even  in  tlie  Provinces.  Aa  the  execution  of  this 
law  was  deferred  till  the  next  year,  we  will  defer  fiirtber  mention 
of  it  here.  This  enactment  was  evidently  intended  to  conciliate 
the  country  Tribes. 

(2.)  The  second  Sempronian  Law  was  the  famous  meaanre  bv 
which  the  Stat«  undertook  to  famish  com  at  a  low  price  to  all 
Roman  citizens.  It  provided  that  any  one  possessing  the  Roman 
franchise  should  be  allowed  (o  porchase  grain  from  public  stares 
at  6}  Bsea  the  modius,  or  about  25  ases  the  bushel ;  the  losses 
incident  to  such  sale  being  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

Fablic  measures  for  distributing  com  in  times  of  scarcity  had 
long  been  &miliar  to  Roman  statesmen;  and  individuals  had 
more  than  once  sooght  popnbrity  by  doles  to.  the  poor.  But 
23* 
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now,  for  the  first  time,  was  a  Right  establUhed  by  Law.  The 
necessary  results  of  each  a  measnre  must  have  been,  and  were, 
very  fittal.  Fifty  years  later,  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit  the 
qnantity  sold  to  five  modii  (1^  bushelB)  a  month  for  each  person; 
and  40,000  citizens  were  habitnal  pm^hasera.  Successive  dema- 
|f<^eB  reduced  tlie  price,  till  the  profligate  Glodins  enacted  that 
these  H  bushels  should  be  g^ven  away  without  any  payment. 
The  Dictator  Ciesar  found  no  fewer  than  320,000  citizens  in  the 
monthly  receipt  of  this  dole.  He  reduced  the  nomber  to 
1 50,000  :  and  Augustus  fixed  it  at  a  maximum  of  200,000  souls.* 
Such  was  the  mass  of  paupers  saddled  upon  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment by  the  unwise  law  of  Gracchus. 

g  9.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  measures  which  aimed  at  de- 

C riving  the  Senate  of  the  great  administrative  power  which  of 
ite  years  it  had  engrossed, 
(l.)  The  first  of  these  touched  their  Judicial  power.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  by  the  fiunons  Calpomian  Law  (149  b.c.) 
all  ProvincitU  Magistrates  accused  of  corrupt  dealings  in  their 
govemmcDt  were  to  be  tried  before  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  as 
presiding  Judge,  and  a  Jury  of  Senators.  This  was  the  first 
regular  and  permanent  Court  of  Justice  established  at  Bome.f 
The  principle  of  the  Calpumian  Law  was  gradually  extended  to 
other  grave  offences ;  and  in  all  the  supenor  courts  the  Juries 
were  composed  of  Senators, 

These  Courts  had  given  little  satisfaction.  In  all  important 
cases  of  corruption,  especially  sach  as  occurred  in  the  Provinces, 
the  offenders  were  themselves  Senators.  Some  of  the  Judges  had 
been  guilty  of  like  offences,  others  hoped  for  opportunities  of 
committing  like  offeucea ;  extortion  was  looked  upon  as  a  venial 
crime;  prosecutions  became  a  trial  of  party  strength,  and  the 
culprit  was  usually  absolved. 

Gracchus  now  took  the  Judicial  power  alt<^;ether  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  and  transferred  it  to  a  body  of  Three  Hun- 
dred persons,  to  be  chosen  periodically  from  all  citizens  who 
possessed  the  Equestrian  n,te  of  property.^  By  this  measure 
he  amote  the  Senate  with  a  two-edged  sword.  For  not  only  did 
he  deprive  it  of  the  means  of  shielding  its  own  members,  but  he 
also  gave  a  political  constitntion  to  a  rival  Order.  The  Eques- 
trian Order,  as  a  political  body,  entirely  distinct  from  a  mere 
military  class,  now  first  received  distinct  recognition. 

*  SOO.OOO  petwHiB,  reMiviog  monthlj  IJ  bashels.  would  receive  in  tha 
year  S7B,000  quartan.  Taki^  wheat  at  E0&  th«  quarter,  the  corn-bouDtf 
would  oort,  in  our  money.  987 .BOO/,  per  annum, 

JHcDM  th««e  permanent  oonrtt  ware  called  QuMfKHM*  petptlua. 
This  B«giM«r  was  nailed  the  AUnm  JvdtOM. 
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It  is  donbtfdt  whether  this  meaBore  or  reform  vas  followed  by 
the  ^ood  effects  intended  bj  Gracchus.  If  the  governors  of 
Provinces  were  Senators,  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  were  Eqnites. 
The  new  Juries  had  their  personal  reasons  for  aconitting  cor- 
mpt  magistrates ;  for  without  the  countenance  of  these  magis- 
trates they  could  not  demand  money  from  the  Provincials  be- 
yond what  was  strictly  \ege.\.  The  constitation  of  these  Jnrieii 
formed  a  chief  ground  of  political  contest  for  the   next  fifty 

(2.)  Another  meaam*  which  fettered  the  power  and  patronage 
of  the  Senate  was  the  Sempronian  Law  for  the  assignment  of 
the  Consular  Provinces.  Hitherto  the  Senate  had  retrained  trom 
determining  these  Provinces  till  after  the  elections ;  and  they 
thna  had  a  ready  way  of  marking  displeasure  by  allotting  unpro- 
fitable governments  to  Consuls  whom  they  disliked.  But  Grac- 
chus now  ordained  that  the  two  Consular  Provinces  should  be 
fixed  before  the  elections,  and  that  the  new  Consuls,  immediately 
npon  their  election,  should  settle  between  themselves  what  Pro- 
vinces each  was  to  administer,  either  by  lot  or  by  agreement 
^Kyrtitio  or  comparatio).  It  was  a  wise  and  equitable  provision, 
which  remained  in  force  as  long  as  the  Republic  lasted. 

(3.)  A  great  blow  was  given  to  Senatorial  power  by  a  measure 
for  improving  the  roads  of  Italy.  Public  works  of  all  kinds  had 
hitherto  been  left  to  the  Censors,  snl^ect  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.    Gracchus  now  transferred  the  business  to  the  Tribunes. 

§  10.  His  account  of  the  chief  Sempronian  Laws  shows  the 
spirit  which  animated  Gracchus.  It  is  plain  that  his  main  pur- 
pose was  to  diminish  the  increased  and  increasing  power  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  no  doubt  a  confusion  between  the  purposes  and 
the  restiltt  of  the  Sempronian  Legislation  that  swelled  the  cry 
against  Gracchus  in  after  times.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  amending  the  cormpt  government  of  the  Senatorial 
Oligarchy,  unless  he  first  weakened  their  power  ;  and  if  he  fancied 
that  administrative  functions  might  safely  be  controlled  by  a  lai^ 
and  fluctuating  popular  Assembly,  something  may  be  foi^ven 
to  political  inexperience.  Representative  bodies  are  a  modem 
invention ;  and  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  found  no  halting-place 
between  Aristocrat^  and  Democracy.  Gracchus  was  not  without 
mi^vings  as  to  Uie  effects  of  bis  legislation.  But  it  was  too 
late  to  draw  back;  and  his  neal  was  qnickcned  by  the  return  ol' 
Fulvins  Flaccus  from  Gaul. 

§11.  By  his  measures  Gracchus  had  so  won  all  suffrages,  that 
he  and  his  friend  Flaccus  were  absolute  masters  of  the  Comitia. 
The  elections  of  Curule  officers  for  the  next  year  were  at  hand, 
and  Gracchus  told  the  People  be  had  a  favour  to  ask.     Every 
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one  expected  that  lie  would  demand  biB  own  election  to  some 
high  office  :  but  to  the  Burprise  of  all  lie  proposed  as  Candidate 
for  tlie  Consulship  C.  Fannius,  an  old  comrade  of  his  brother. 
FanniuB  was  elected  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  to  the  rejection  of 
L.  Opi mills,  the  Senatorial  Candidate. 

The  Tribnnician  elections  followed.  Ftaccas,  tliongh  be  ha<t 
been  Consul,  ^peared  as  Candidate  for  an  office  that  had  been 
raised  by  the  Gracchi  to  sovereign  power.  But  Gracchus  was  not 
by  his  side;  for  it  had  been  made  ill^^  that  the  same  mau 
should  be  reelected  Tribune.  However,  there  were  not  can- 
didates enough  for  the  ten  places ;  and  the  People,  exercising 
the  absolute  right  of  choice  which  in  this  contingency  was 
allowed,  reelected  Gracchus  by  a  unanimous  rote.  Not  more 
than  seven  months  of  his  first  year's  Tribimate  were  over ;  and 
he  was  secure  of  power  for  the  next  seventeen  months  at 
least.  He  now  put  forth  all  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
office.  The  Senate  sate  powerless,  and  Caius  Gracchus  became 
for  a  time  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  Empire. 

§  12.  Immediately  on  reelection,  Gracchus  came  forward  with 
a  Bill  for  extending  the  Roman  Franchise,  certainly  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  Latin  Colonies,  probably  to  all  &ee  Italian  commu- 
nities. Here  we  recognise  the  hand  of  Flaccus,  who  had  in  his 
Consulship  raised  this  momentous  question,  and  resumed  the 
project  on  the  first  opportunity  after  his  return. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  change  in  this  direction  was 
necessaiy.  The  admission  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  full 
citizenship  would  infiise  a  quantity  of  new  blood  into  the  decay- 
ing frame  of  the  Roman  People ;  and,  by  extending  to  all  Italians 
the  benefits  of  the  Agrarian  law,  there  was  really  a  good  hope 
of  reviving  that  hardy  race  of  yeomen  who  were  f^retted  by  all 
Roman  Statesmen.  Scipio  had  induced  the  Senate  for  a  moment 
to  take  np  this  cause ;  but  after  the  revolt  of  Fregellffi,  all 
thoughts  of  an  extension  of  the  Franchise  had  been  dropped. 
The  difficulty  was  how  to  favour  the  Italians  without  provoKing 
tbe  Roman  Tribesmen.  It  is  manifest  that  the  project  was  stiH 
unpopular  in  the  Forum,  for  Gracchus  laboured  to  show  that 
the  Roman  People  and  the  Italians  had  oue  grievance  in  com- 
mon, namely,  the  tyranny  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy.  "  The 
other  day,"  he  told  them,  "  the  magistrates  of  Teanam  liad  been 
stripped  naked  and  sconmed,  because  the  Consul's  lady  com- 
plained tbat  the  public  baths  there  bad  not  been  properly 
cleaned  for  her  use."  ..."  How  great  is  the  insolence  of  the 
youne  Nobles,  a  single  example  would  show.  One  of  them  was 
trav(£ing  through  Apulia  in  a  litter,  and  a  countryman,  meeting 
the  bearers,  asked  yrbether  they  bad  got  a  dead  man  inside.    For 
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this  vord,  the  young  lord  ordered  the  poor  man  to  bo  beaten 
to  deaA  vith  the  cords  of  the  litter." 

g  13.  The  chieb  of  the  Senate  perceived  that  the  proposal  to 
enfrauchiBe  the  Italiane  bad  Bapped  hie  popularity  at  Kotnc. 
The  CoDBul  Fanning,  notwithstanding  the  part  Gracchua  hod 
taken  in  his  election,  vehemently  opposed  the  measure.  He 
declared  that  he  wonid  aeain  bring  forward  the  Alien-Act  of 
Fennna,  and  expel  all  foreigners  from  Rome.  The  Senate  soon 
after  ventured  a  step  fiirther.  One  of  the  new  Tribunes,  M. 
Livius  Dmeus  by  name,  a  young  man  of  high  birth,  rich,  elo- 
quent, ambitious,  and  determined,  undertook  to  Uiwart  the 
Sirogresa  of  bis  great  colleague,  and  he  put  a  veto  on  the  law 
or  cnfrancbisiog  the  Latins. 

§  14.  Wo  must  now  return  to  the  Agrarian  Law.  In  further- 
ance of  this  Law,  Caina  proposed  to  plant  Colonies  in  divers 
parts  of  Italy ;  Capua  and  Tarentum  were  fixed  upon  as  the  first 
of  these  new  settlements;  bat  here  he  showed  no  democratic 
tendencies;  for  no  allotments  were  given  to  citizens,  however 
poor,  unless  their  character  was  respectable;  and  only  a  small 
number  of  colonists  were  to  be  sent  to  each  place. 

DruBus  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  nnpopniar 
provisions.  He  resolved  to  outbid  Qracchus,  and  the  agent  of 
the  Nobility  became  a  demagt^e.  He  proposed  to  found  no 
fewer  than  twelve  Colonies  at  once,  eacD  to  consist  of  3000 
fiunilies,  to  be  chosen  without  respect  to  character.  All  these 
ColonistB  were  to  hold  their  allotments  rent-free,  Drusus  openly 
avowed  that  he  made  these  propositions  in  favor  of  the  poor 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate;  and  declared  in  significant  terms 
that  he  would  not  himself  accept  any  part  in  the  honoar  or  erao- 
lument  to  be  derived  from  the  office  of  foundmg  these  Colonies, 
whereas  Gracchus  had  himself  superintended  all  the  pablic  works 
which  he  had  originated. 

g  Id.  At  this  time,  plans  were  on  foot  for  extending  the  Italian 
system  of  colonisation  to  the  Provinces.  In  this  very  year,  C. 
Seitius  CalvinuB,  who  had  succeeded  Flaccus  as  Proconsul  in 
Gaul,  founded  the  town  of  Aqu»  Sextite,  still  called  Aix,  in 
Southern  Oaul ;  four  years  later  Narbo  Marcius,  or  Narbonne, 
was  planted  further  westward  in  the  same  country.  But  Grac- 
chus himself  was  the  first  who  had  proposed  to  plant  a  Colony 
beyond  the  Italian  Peninsula;  and  the  place  be  fixed  upon  was 
Carthage.  The  plan  was  taken  np  by  the  Senate.  Tlie  new 
Colony  was  to  be  called  Junonia,  and  it  was  dexterously  con- 
trived that  Gracchua  himself  with  Flaccus  and  another,  should 
be  the  Commissioners  for  distributing  the  lands  and  marking 
the  limita  of  the  settlement.    In  this  way,  the  formidable  Tri- 
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bune  and  bis  moat  active  Bupporter  vere  obliged  to  qah  Rome 
just  when  their  presence  was  most  needed  to  revive  tbeir 
drooping  popularity. 

§  16.  The  GoiiimisGioDers  iq>plied  themselves  to  their  task  with 
so  much  assiduity  that  they  returned  to  Rome  in  time  for  the 
Cotisular  elections.  The  ruthless  Opimius  was  again  candidate, 
aitd  Gracchus  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  reoiganise  his 
party,  but  in  vain.  Popular  feeling  was  strongly  marked  by  the 
triumphant  election  of  Opimius  to  the  Consul^ip,  in  company 
with  Q.  Fabius,  son  of  8cipio's  elder  brother,  a  man  personally 
hostile  to  Gracchus. 

The  Tribunician  elections  followed,  and  were  eqnally  signi- 
ficant of  the  temper  of  the  People.  Neither  Gracdaus  nor 
Flaccus  was  reelected.  The  remainder  of  the  year  indeed  passed 
by  quietly.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  121  b.o.  Opimius 
became  Consul,  and  it  was  evident  that  danger  was  at  hand. 

§  17.  Gracchus  and  his  friends  prudently  refrained  from 
all  offensive  steps;  but  as  he  would  give  no  grounds  for  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  (hiimiuB  resolved  to  make  them.  I^wb 
arrived  from  the  new  Colony  at  Carthage  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  been  planted  on  the  ground  cursed  by  Scipio :  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  had  been  shown  by  the  jact  that  wolves  had  torn  down 
the  boundary-posts.  The  Senato  met,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Opimius  ordered  tiie  Tribunes  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Tribes 
upon  the  Capitol,  to  rescind  the  law  for  colonising  Carthage. 
The  place  was  ominous,  for  there  Ti.  Gracchus  had  been  slain. 

On  the  appointed  morning  the  impetuous  Flaccus  appeared 
with  a  laige  retinue  armed  with  daggers,  Gracchus  followed 
with  a  considerable  snito.  Flaccus  spoke  vehemently  to  the 
Tribes,  while  Gracchua  stood  aloof  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple, 
in  which  Opimius  was  offering  sacrifice.  Here  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  a  retainer  of  the  Consul,  who  insolently  pushed  Gracchus 
aside,  crying,  "  Make  way  for  honest  men."  Gracchns  cast  an 
angry  look  upon  the  man,  who  presently  fell  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  an  unknown  hand.  A  cry  of  murder  was  raised,  and 
the  crowd  fled  in  alarm  to  the  Forum.  Gracchus  retired  to  hb 
bouse,  regretting  the  rash  imprudence  of  his  followers.  Mean- 
time the  body  o(  the  slain  man  was  paraded  before  the  eyes  of 
the  terrified  People.  The  8enat«  armed  the  GonBoto  with  a 
Decree,  by  which  Gracchus  was  proclaimed  a  public  enemy , 
and  Opimius  took  station  during  the  night  in  the  Temple  of 
Castor,  by  the  side  of  the  Forum.  He  summoned  the  Senate 
to  ft  special  sitting  early  next  morning;  and  also  sent  to  all  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  deuring  them  to  come  armed  to  the  Forum, 
and  each  man  to  bring  two  armed  staves.    With  this  force  he 
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occapied  the  OapHol  at  daybreak,  and  prepared  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  Senate. 

Gracchus  was  irreaolate ;  but  FIsccus  Hiimmoned  to  hia  house 
all  who  were  ready  to  reabt  Senatorial  authority.  Hero  he  armed 
them  with  the  Celtic  weapons  which  he  had  brought  home  from 
liis  Gallic  campaigns,  and  kept  up  their  courage  b}^  deep  pota- 
tions of  wine.  Ikirly  in  the  morning  he  occupied  a  strong  po^ 
sitioD  on  the  Aventine,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gracchus,  who 
sighed  over  the  necessity  of  using  force. 

§  18.  When  the  Senate  met,  the  popular  leadera  were  Buro- 
moncd  to  attend  in  their  places,  and  explain  the  proceedings  of 
the  previous  day.  They  answered  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  all 
staves  who  should  join  them.  Nothing  could  more  show  the 
desperate  aspect  which  the  struggle  had  assumed.  Yet  before 
blood  flowed,  Gracchus  insisted  on  trying  negotiatjon,  and 
Q.  Flaccus,  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  son  of  the  ex-Tribune, 
was  sent  But  already  the  Senate  bad  invested  Opimius  with 
dictatorial  power.  The  only  answer  the  Consul  returned  waa 
that  the  leaders  must  appear  before  the  Senate,  and  explain  their 
coudact;  and  when  young  Quintus  came  back  with  a  fresh  mes- 
sage, Opimius  arrested  him.  He  now  set  a  price  on  the  heads 
ot  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  order^  an  immediate  at- 
tack upon  the  Aventiae.  Under  arms  appeared  the  noblest  men 
at  Rome,  P.  Lentulos,  Chief  of  the  Senate,  old  Metellus  Mace- 
donicus,  and  many  others.  For  their  leader  they  chose  not  the 
Consul,  but  L.  Junius  Brutos,  the  Spanish  conqueror.  The  attack 
was  opened  under  cover  of  a  shower  of  arrows  from  a  body  of 
Cretan  bowmen.  Iiittle  or  no  resistance  waa  offered.  Flaccus 
fed  with  his  eldest  son.  Gracchus  retired  into  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  where  he  was  hardly  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to 
bis  own  life  by  two  iaithful  friends,  the  Knights  Pomponius  and 
Lsetorins.  Utged  by  them  to  flee,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  prayed  the  goddess  to  punish  the  unworthv  people  of  Rome 
by  everlasting  slavery.  All  three  then  took  their  wav  down  to 
the  Porta  Tngemina,  hotly  pursued.  Pomponius  made  a  stand 
in  the  gateway  to  cover  his  friend's  escape  across  the  Sublician 
Bridge,  and  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds.  Lietorius  showed 
no  less  devotion  by  gallantly  turning  to  bay  upon  the  bridge 
till  he  knew  that  Gracchus  was  safe  over,  when  ue  sprang  into 
the  river  and  perished.  Gracchus  with  a  single  stave  reached 
the  Grove  of  the  Furies,  and  here  both  were  found  dead.  The 
iwthful  slave  had  first  held  the  sword  to  his  master's  heart,  and 
then  &llen  upon  it  himself  One  Septimuleius  cut  off  the  bead 
of  Gracchus,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  fierce  Opimius  with  it» 
weight  in  gold. 
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FlacGOB  and  his  eldest  eon  had  foun<l  shelter  in  the  bath- 
bouse  of  &  friend.  The  Consol's  tnyrmidotie  tracked  them,  and 
tJirestened  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  owner,  alarmed  for 
his  property,  allowed  another  to  diecloae  the  secret,  though  ho 
did  not  choose  to  epeak  tlie  word  himself.  Tliey  were  dra^^d 
forth  and  slaio  with  every  mark  of  indignity.  The  handsome 
youth  who  had  been  arrested  before  the  assault  commenced  was 
allowed  to  put  himself  to  death. 

g  19.  Great  numbers  of  the  partisans  of  Gracchus  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  put  to  death  without  trial.  The  stream  of  Tiber 
flowed  thick  with  corpses.  The  inconstant  mob  plundered  tiieir 
houses  without  molestation.  The  widows  and  friends  of  tha 
slain  were  forbidden  by  Consular  edict  to  wear  mourning. 
When  the  bloody  work  was  done,  the  City  was  purged  by  a  formal 
lustration ;  and  the  Consul,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  Temple  of  Concord.  Under  the  inscription 
placed  on  it  by  Opimios  was  found  next  morning  another  to  this 
eflfect:— 

Workers  of  Disoord  raiu  a  Bhrine  to  CooeonL* 

But  none  dared  openly  avow  themselves  friends  of  the  Qracchi. 
The  son  of  Caiua  died  soon  aft«r;  and  except  Sempronia,  tho 
widow  of  Scipio,  Done  of  the  race  remained.  Cornelia  retired  to 
Misenum,  where  she  lived  for  many  years,  not  so  much  sorrowing 
for  the  loss  of  her  sons  as  dwelling  with  delight  on  the  memory 
of  their  acts.  Many  visited  her  in  retirement,  chiefly  learned 
Greeks,  to  hear  the  story  of  the  bold  Reformers.  Calmly  and 
loftily  she  told  the  tale,  declaring  that  her  sons  had  found  worthy 
i^ves  in  the  Temples  of  the  Gods.  In  after  days  her  statue  in 
bronze  was  set  up  m  the  Forum,  with  the  Greek  sandals  on  her 
feet  which  had  been  made  a  reproach  to  her  illustrious  father. 
Beneath  it  were  placed  these  words  only : — To  Cohkkua,  the 
Mother  of  tub  Oraochi. 

•  Ipymi  dworo'iat  vaov  ifumolac  iroiti. — Plut   Pit  C.  Oraeehi,  o.  17. 
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CHAPTER  IJV. 

JUGUBTHA   AMD  HIS  TIMX8.      (120 104  B.C.) 

§  1.  Danger  of  dalB7«d  BelbimatiaD.  g  2.  Iiidiatmant  of  Opimiiu  -  snicidt 
of  Cubo.  g  g.  The  nobler  sort  in  th«  8«nate:  the  Metelli:  Scannis. 
g  4.  ConqoeBt  of  fialewM  Ukt :  Wm  in  Oaal :  Fkbini  Allobrogicni.  g  6. 
jagurtiuk  g  6.  Murder  of  Hiempeal ;  Nomidu  divided  bj  Senato  between 
Adherbal  Mtd  Jugartlia.  g  7.  Murder  of  AdberbaL  g  8.  Hm  Tribune 
Henunhi*  faroea  tbe  Senate  to  pnralum  War.  g  9.  Futile  ounpugn  of 
BertU:  Jugnrtfaa  tnmmooed  to  Rome,  g  10.  Jognrtlui  proenre*  mnrdw 
of  HMUva :  is  ordered  to  quit  Bome^  §  11.  Metellui  appointed  to  oom- 
mai^  g  18.  Commisnon  of  inqnirj ;  Bestia,  Alt»nUB,  tmd  otbere  put  to 
death,  g  13.  SeTeritj  of  MeteUoi ;  hb  le^^  C.  Marina,  g  14.  Pint 
eampaigo  of  Metellui.  g  16.  Jugnrtha  offers  to  treat ;  diplomacjr  of 
Hetellui.  g  16.  Marint  depreoiates  Metellui :  he  i«  elected  ComuL  g  II. 
SecMld  eampaign  of  Metellue :  Cirta  taken  ;  Jugurtha  takes  refuge  irith 
BoceblUi  §  IB.  Command  trazuferred  bj  People  to  Marias.  §  18.  Betnrn 
of  Metellos  to  Kome.  g  SO.  Harioe  eompleta*  tlie  eonqaeet  of  Numidia : 
Srlla :  hia  early  life,  g  £1.  Sylla  sent  to  the  court  of  Boechu*  to  obtaia* 
the  peT«on  of  Jugnrtha:  Jugurtha  betrayed:  Sjlla's  arrogance,  g  2!. 
Trinniph  and  reflection  of  Maritu.     g  2S.  Mieerable  end  of  Jugurtha. 

§  1,  Thb  cruel  Umea  which  folloved  made  the  beet  men  of  both 
parties  regret  the  untimely  end  of  those  who  had  sacrificed 
wealth,  rank,  tnnqoillity,  iq  the  hope  of  refonning  the  State  bj 
peaceiul  methods.  It  is  not  the  less  trae  becattsc  it  is  an  epi' 
gram,  "  that  t&e  blood  of  the  Gracchi  was  the  seed  sown,  and 
Marius  was  the  jruit."  But  Marius,  though  the  most  ruthless, 
was  not  the  worst  of  the  succeaeore  of  the  Gracchi.  So  savage 
were  the  party  quarrels  which  followed,  that  good  men  shrank 
in  despair  from  the  cause  of  Befonu,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
popular  party  was  abandoned  to  needy  demagc^es.  Such  is  the 
couunou  course  of  Revolutions,  l^ey  begin  with  noble  aspira- 
tions; they  end  iu  reckless  violence.  At  length  public  spint  is 
lost,  and  all  men,  sighing  for  tranquillity,  seek  it  in  the  strong 
rule  of  an  armed  soldier.     It  is  a  thrice-told  tale. 

§  2.  As  the  murder  of  Tiberius  had  been  avenged  npon  Nasica, 
so  there  was  even  now  found  a  Tribune  bold  enougu  to  indict 
Opimius.  The  accuser  bore  the  time-honoured  name  of  Decius; 
the  defender  was  that  Oarbo  who  was  more  than  suspected  of 
Scipio's  murder,  and  who  was  now  Consnl  (120  b.c):  bis  elo- 
quence and  the  terror  that  prevailed  procured  an  acquittal.    But 
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Oarbo,  though  he  eiirued  the  gratitude  of  the  Nobility  by  de- 
fending their  champion,  did  not  find  hie  eloquence  equally 
effectual  in  defeDdiug  himself.  It  was  at  that  time  the  practice 
of  yoang  Romans  who  aspired  to  distinction  to  attract  public 
notice  b^  indicting  some  great'  offender  before  the  People. 
L.  Licinius  Crassus,  son  of  Oaasua  the  Pontifex,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  C.  Gracchus,  though  only  one-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
felt  within  him  that  power  of  speech  which  in  later  days  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  the  Orator ;  and  he  singled  out  C^bo  for 
attack.  So  fierce  was  tiie  invective  of  the  young  accuser  that 
Carbo  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 

g  3.  The  Nobility  probably  cared  little  for  the  life  of  a  worth- 
less renegade.  The  best  men  in  the  Senate,  indeed,  r^rctted 
what  they  considered  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  against 
OracchuB.  First  among  these  was  old  Metellos  Macedonicus, 
who  died  full  of  honouit  and  years  seven  years  after  the  death 
of  C.  Gracchus.  He  left  four  sons.  Before  his  death  three  of 
them  had  been  Consuls;  the  fourth  was  candidate  for  the  Con- 
sulship at  his  fother's  death ;  but  his  two  nephews,  sons  of  his 
brother  Calvus,  were  more  distingubhed  than  his  own  <^pring. 
Quintus  the  younger,  nndcr  the  title  of  Nnmidiens,  shortly  after- 
wards became  the  most  eminent  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  Nobility. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  Metelli  enioyed  six  Consulships 
and  four  Censorships,  besides  five  triumphs.  Snch  an  a^re- 
gation  of  honours  m  one  &mily  was  without  example.  The 
worst  fault  of  the  Metelli  was  pride ;  but  if  they  were  not  be- 
loved, they  were  at  least  respected  by  the  People. 

A  person  who  plays  a  l&ige  part  in  the  events  of  the  next 
years  was  M.  ^Emilins  Bcaunis,  a  man  of  more  dubious  charac- 
ter, Horace  names  him  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  olden 
time;*  Sallust  represents  him  as  disgracing  high  qualities  by 
an  inordinate  love  for  money.  The  focte  we  shall  nave  to  re- 
cord will  sliow  that  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  infected  by  the 
corruption  of  his  compeers,  while  in  later  life  his  prudence  was 
ito  great  as  to  stand  for  principle.  He  was  bom  in  163  b.c,  so 
that  at  the  fall  of  G.  Gracchus  he  had  reached  that  ripe  age 
which  was  required  for  the  Consulship.  Though  he  belonged 
to  a  great  Patrician  Gens,  his  fiuniiy  was  bo  obicnre  that  he 
was  accounted  a  New  Man.  His  father  had  been  a  charcoal 
merchant,  and  left  his  son  so  poor  that  the  future  ruler  of  the 
Empire  had  at  one  time  contemplated  following  the  trade  of  a 
money-changer.     But  he  was  encouraged  to  try  the  chances  of 
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political  life;  and  in  115  b.c.  he  reached  the  OonBolato.  By  hu 
ability  and  discretion  be  so  won  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  that 
at  the  first  vacancy  he  was  named  Princeps.  He  was  a  man  less 
seen  than  felt  His  oratory  wanted  fire;  but  his  talents  for 
business,  and  bis  dexteri^  in  the  management  of  parties,  made 
bim  the  most  import&nt  person  in  the  field  of  politics  from  the 
fall  of  Graccbns  till  the  nse  of  Sylla. 

The  more  prudent  or  more  severe  among  the  Senators  be- 
lieved that  reform  in  the  State  might  be  averted  by  a  reformation 
of  Manners.  Bat  in  vain.  The  business  of  Jugurtha  brought 
into  full  light  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the  dominant 
Htatesmcn. 

§  4.  We  have  said  little  of  the  Wars  of  Rome  since  the  fall  of 
Numantia  and  the  termination  of  the  Servile  War.  They  were 
not  considerable.  The  kingdom  of  Fergamus  had  formed  the 
tenth  Province.  'Ke  eldest  son  of  old  Metellus  earned  the  title 
of  Balearicns  for  subduing  the  Balearic  Isles  (121  b.c);  his  eldest 
nephew  that  of  Delmaticos  for  patting  down  an  outbreak  of  the 
Dalmatians  (117  b.c.) 

More  attention  waa  excited  by  wan  in  the  South  of  Oaul,  and 
more  permanent  effects  followed.  The  snccess  of  Fulviua 
Placcns,  the  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  in  defending  Marseilles,  has 
been  ^ready  noticed.  C.  Sextius,  who  succeeded  Flaccus  in 
123  B.C.,  secured  his  conquests  by  founding  the  colony  of  Aquie 
SextiK,  which  under  the  name  of  Aix  still  attracts  visitors  for  the 
sake  of  its  hot  springs.  Ihese  conquests  brought  the  Romans  in 
contact  with  the  AUobrogians,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere; 
and  this  people  threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Bituitus, 
chief  of  the  Arvernians  (Auvergne).  Q.  Fabius,  while  Opimius 
was  crushing  C.  Gracchus,  crossed  the  Isere.  A  desperato  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Proconsul,  with  30,000  men,  is  said  to  have 
so  completely  routed  200,000  Gaula,  that  in  the  battle  and  pur- 
suit no  less  than  130,000  fell.  Fabius  was  suffering  from  a 
quartan  ague,  but  in  the  heat  of  conflict  shook  off  his  disease. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  Allobrogicus  with  better  right  than 
many  who  were  decorated  with  these  national  surnames.  The 
war  was  now  carried  into  the  Arvonian  country,  and  the  great 
triumphs  of  Cmsar  might  have  been  anticipated  by  some  Sena- 
torial Commander,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end.  An 
enemy,  formidable  alike  to  Romans  and  Gauls,  well  known  a 
few  years  later  under  the  dreaded  names  of  Cimbrians  and 
Teutons,  had  appeared  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Gaul, 
and  threatened  to  overrun  all  Bouthem  Europe.  But  circum- 
Rtances  deferred  for  a  time  the  conflict  between  Italy  and 
those  barbarous  hordes,  and  for  the  present  the  dominion  of 
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Rome  was  firmly  established  in  the  southera  ando  of  Oanl, 
betveen  tJie  Alps  and  Fyrenees,  &  district  which  still  preserves 
its  Roman  name,  "  the  Province,"  in  the  French  Provence,  The 
whole  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  PilUn  of 
Hercules  to  Syria,  now  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

§  5.  Attention  was  now  for  a  time  riveted  npon  the  affaire  of 
Africa.  The  kingdom  of  Maainissa,  as  we  said,  had  been  divided 
among  his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanarbal,  and  Golossa.  The 
last  two  had  died,  and  left  Micipea  sole  King  of  Numidia.  The 
old  friendship  between  this  country  and  Rome  was  cemented  by 
the  fionrisbing  com-trade  that  grew  up  there,  which  supplied  the 
foiling  crops  of  Italy.  Micipsa  died  in  118  B.C.,  leaving  two  sons, 
Adherbal  and  Hiempssl.  By  their  side  stood  their  cousin  Ju- 
gurths,  a  bastard.  This  young  man  was  considerably  older 
than  his  cousins.  Sixteen  years  before  he  had  served  with 
credit  under  Scipio  at  Nnmantia.  The  young  nobles  of  Scipio's 
camp  suggested  to  the  African  Prince  that,  at  the  death  of  Mi- 
cipsa, he  should  purchase  the  support  of  Rome  and  seize  the. 
Numidian  crown.  "  At  Rome,"  they  said,  "  all  things  might  be 
had  for  money,"  The  intriguing  character  of  Jugurtha  escaped 
not  the  discernment  of  Scipio.  At  parting,  he  said :  "  Trnat 
to  your  own  good  qualities,  and  power  will  come  of  itself.  Seek 
it  by  base  arts,  and  you  will  lose  all."  Old  Micipsa  left  Ju- 
gnrtha  as  R^ent  and  guardian  of  bis  two  young  sons. 

§  6,  It  is  possible  ^at  if  the  two  Princes  had  submitted  pas- 
sively, Jugurtha  might  have  been  contented  with  the  substance 
without  the  title  of  sovereignty ;  but  Hiempsal  showed  a  spirit 
impatient  of  control.  When  Jugurtha  proposed  that  the  decrees 
made  by  Micipsa  in  the  last  five  years  of  his  dotage  shonld  be 
abrogated,  the  young  Prince  gave  a  ready  assent ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"with  these  will  foil  the  ordinance  by  which  you  claim  the 
Regency."  The  unscrupulous  Jugurtha  ordered  UiemTeal  to  be 
assassinated ;  and  Adherbal,  in  alarm,  took  up  arms.  The  people 
were  with  him,  but  the  soldiery  were  with  Jugurtha;  and  Ad- 
herbal was  obliged  to  fiy  into  the  Roman  province  of  Libya, 
whence  he  took  ship  to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  Senate. 
General  feeling  was  strong  in  his  favour;  but  the  wity  Jugurtha 
bethought  him  of  the  advice  tendered  by  his  Roman  friends,  and 
sent  envoys  to  Rome  laden  with  gold.  Adherbal  was  heard 
with  cold  attention,  while  many  Senators  supported  the  claim 
of  Jugurtha.  It  was  decided  that  a  Commission  of  Ten  should 
be  sent  to  Numidia,  with  instructions  to  divide  the  kingdom  be- 
tween Adherbal  and  his  unscrupulous  cousin.  L.  Opimius,  a  fit 
instniment  for  such  work,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  0»n- 
miaaion.    The  western  half,  which  had  been  the  patrioiony  of 
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MasinisBs  and  supplied  the  famous  Nmnidian  cavalry,  was 
assi^ed  to  JugorUia.  The  eastern  portioD,  coDterminoos  with 
the  Roman  Province,  and  formerly  anbject  lo  Syphai,  was  given 
to  Adherbal. 

§  7.  Jugnrtha  waa  not  slow  in  using  his  advantage.  Uis  rival 
was  obliged  to  abut  himself  np  in  Oirta,  the  almost  impregnable 
city  which  formed  his  capital ;  bnt  the  Italian  mercenaries,  on 
whom  he  munly  relied,  forced  bim  to  smrender  on  condition 
that  hia  life  should  be  spared.  No  sooner  bad  Jugurtha  got 
possession  of  his  cousin,  Iban  ho  ordered  him  to  be  pat  to  death 
by  tortare. 

§  8.  So  great  was  the  power  of  Jngnrtba's  gold,  t^at  the 
matter  woud  have  been  hushed  up,  had  not  C.  Memmins,  Tri- 
bnne-elect,  come  forward  in  the  Forum,  and  boldly  exposed  the 
iniquities  of  Jugnrtba.  The  conscience-stricken  majonty  of  the 
Senate  ahrunlc  back ;  war  was  declared  vunst  the  EEkithless 
Numidian  Prince,  and  the  command  fell  by  lot  to  L.  Calpumina 
Bestia,  one  of  the  Consuls-elect  for  the  next  year  (111  b.c.). 

g  9.  The  first  campaign  was  condncted  with  so  mach  remiss- 
ness, that  it  was  univerfnlly  believed  that  the  commanders  had 
received  bribes.  Memmius  promptly  bronght  in  a  bill,  by  which 
the  Pnetor  L.  CaHsing  was  commissioned  to  bring  Jugurtha  to 
Borne  under  a  safe-conduct,  in  order  that  he  might  mve  evidence 
against  the  pereons  accused  of  corrupt  dealings.  Jugurtha  did 
not  hesitate  to  attend  Gassius  to  Rome,  where  he  appeared  in 
the  garb  of  a  suppliant.  The  People  would  have  executed  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  the  cnlprit,  had  not  Memmius  interfered  to 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  safe-conduct.  Bnt  he  ordered 
Jn^rtha  to  stand  forth,  detailed  at  length  tlie  crimes  with 
which  be  was  chaived,  and  concluded  by  urging  him  to  place 
hia  hopes  of  safety  m  a  simple  confession  of  the  truth.  When 
Memmius  resumed  his  seat,  one  of  his  colleagues,  C.  Btebins  by 
name,  rose  and  forbade  Jugurtha  to  reply.  It  was  manifest  that 
tJiis  Tribnnician  veto  had  neen  purchased  by  African  gold,  and 
a  terrible  storm  arose  in  the  Komm.  Bnt  Beebius  stood  fiim, 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  office  was  allowed  to  protect  his  un- 
worthy client 

§  10.  Bnt  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  votes  of  the 
People  to  any  peace  with  Jugurtha,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
for  the  next  year  (110  b.o.)  waa  allotted  to  Sp.  Poethumius  Albt- 
nus.  Albinus  bad  already  entered  into  negotiations  with  Mas- 
siva,  son  of  Qoloesa,  the  third  son  of  Masinissa.  Jugurtha  dis- 
covered the  intrigue,  aad  procured  the  assaeanation  of  the 
youMf  Prince.  This  piece  of  effrontery  was  too  much  even  for 
the  Senate.    Jugurtha  received  an  order  to  quit  Rome  instantly. 
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He  obeyed ;  and  as  he  passed  out  of  tbe  gates,  he  looked  back 
and  Bud  :  "  A  ci^  for  Kale  if  she  can  find  a  purchaser !" 

§11.  Albinus  was  baffled  at  every  point  by  the  dexterons 
African.  His  brother  Anius  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  by 
Ju^rtba,  and  only  saved  his  army  by  allowing  it  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  and  agreeing  to  evacuate  Nomidia.  But  the  Senate 
hastily  repudiated  the  engagements  made  by  Aului,  and  the 
command  for  the  nest  year  (109  b.o.)  was  conferred  upon  Q. 
Metellus,  nephew  of  old  Macedonicus. 

8  12.  It  was  time  tof  the  Senate  to  show  that  they  had  upr^ht 
and  capable  men  in  their  ranks.  The  scandal  cansed  by  the 
conduct  of  Numidian  affairs  was  so  great,  that  before  the 
departure  of  Metellus,  C.  Mamilius,  Tribune  of  the  People, 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  appointing  a  Commisnon  of  Three, 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  all  who  liad  been  concerned  in  the 
two  last  campaigns.  Scaurus  was  placed  at  the  head  of  thk 
Triumvirate.  Several  of  the  leading  Senators  were  found  gnilty 
of  high  treason,  and  put  to  death  withont  mercy.  Among  them 
were  Bestia  and  Albinus,  the  two  Consuls  who  had  condncted 
the  war,  and  one  whose  fate  can  eicito  no  commiseration, — the 
cruel  and  corrupt  L.  Opimius. 

§13.  Metellus  was  obliged  to  devote  much  time  to  restoring 
habits  of  discipline  by  the  same  severe  methods  which  ■  had  been 
employed  by  Scipio.  In  this  work  he  was  much  assisted  by  his 
chief  lieutenant,  a  mair  who  sobn  aA«r  became  famous  wherever 
the  name  of  Rome  was  known. 

CaiuB  Mariufl  had  already  reached  the  t^  of  fifh'.  He  was  a 
citisen  of  Arpinom,  a  Volscian  town,  which  had  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Roman  Tribes.  His  family  was  old  and  re^»ct- 
able,  but  he  was  the  first  who  obtained  imperial  honours.  In 
his  rustic  origin  and  habits  he  may  bo  compared  to  Gato ;  but 
he  had  none  of  the  intellectual  ambition  which  diatingaished 
that  singular  person.  He  scorned  the  custom  which  led  yoong 
Romans  to  study  Greek  and  cultivate  the  art  of  ihetoric  as  the 
readiest  way  of  rising  to  honours.  "  Greek,"  he  said,  "  was  the 
language  of  slaves :  he  would  none  of  it"  His  rough  temper 
and  coarse  manners  unfitted  him  for  political  life.  For  war  he 
possessed  an  instinctive  genius.  At  tweuty-four  he  had  been 
designated  by  Scipio  as  the  future  genera!  of  Rome.*  But  the 
predominance  of  the  Senatorial  families,  and  his  own  poverty, 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  rise.  In  119  b.o.,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  old,  he  was  chosen  Tribune,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tnni^  M  showing  his  audacity.    He  had  brought  forward  a  IhU 
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for  taking  the  votes  more  easily  in  the  Centnriate  elcctioos, 
which  was  opposed  by  the  Conan]  Metellus,  elder  brother  of  thst 
Metellus  who  now  coniinanded  against  Jugurtha.  The  family  of 
Marios  was  dependent  upon  the  Metelli;  but  the  dauntless  Tri- 
bune ordered  the  Consul  into  custody,  and  the  Senate  was  com- 
pelled to  allow  the  bill  to  pass. 

To  choose  such  a  man  for  his  lient«naiit  is  a  proof  of  the 
integrity  and  the  discernment  of  Metellus.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  lately  allied  himself  to  the  oligarchy  by  a  marriage  with 
Julia,  an  aunt  of  the  great  Cesar.  But  the  afiront  put  upon 
the  Consul's  brother  by  Marina  ten  years  before,  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  be  foi^tten ;  and  the  proud  noble  can  have  had  littie 
in  common  with  thd  rough  soldier,  except  determination  to  con- 
duct  the  war  with  honest  eneivy. 

§  14.  Late  in  the  year  Metellos  took  the  field.  The  ready  wit 
of  Jugurtha  soon  told  him  that  he  must  now  meet  force  by  force, 
and  by  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  troops  he  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising the  Romans  on  their  maxch.  But  after  a  long  and  horasB- 
ing  series  of  assaults,  the  Numidians  were  beaten  off,  and  left 
forty  elephants  dead.  This  was  the  only  engagement  like  a  battle 
on  which  Jugortha  ventured  during  the  war.  He  henceforUi 
relied  entirely  upon  his  fortresses,  of  which  Girta,  his  capital,  now 
well  known  aa  Constantine,  in  Algeria,  was  among  the  strongest. 
The  advance  of  Metellus  was  checked  by  the  fortress  of  ^ma. 
The  season  was  too  &r  aflvanced  for  a  siege,  and  Metellus  retired 
for  winter-quarters  into  the  Roman  Prorince, 

g  15.  Jugurtha  saw  that  his  cause  was  hopeless.  Personally 
he  might  long  elude  capture.  But  the  Romans  were  sure  to  gain 
possession  of  all  his  kingdom  and  all  his  strongholds,  and  be 
would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  homeless  wanderer.  He 
therefore  offered  to  treat;  and  Metellus,  though  bis  term  of 
command  had  been  prolonged  to  another  year,  was  not  unwilling 
to  listen  to  overtures.  He  demanded  that  the  P'rince  should 
give  pledges  of  good  iaith,  by  paying  down  200,000  pounds  of 
silver,  by  giving  np  all  his  elephants  and  a  quantity  of  hones, 
sud  by  surrendering  all  deserters.  These  demands  were  com- 
plied with,  and  then  Metellus  required  the  surrender  of  Jugur- 
tha's  own  person.  It  waa  evident  that  the  worst  defeat  could 
hardly  reduce  him  to  greater  extremities.  He  at  once  put  aside 
counsels  of  peace,  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

§16.  Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  Manns  b^^n  to  excite  dis- 
trust in  tiie  mind  of  the  general.  When  he  named  the  rude 
•oldier  bis  lieutenant,  he  expected  doubUesa  that  the  honour  of 
serving  under  a  Metellus  would  be  honour  sufficient.  But  the 
military  talents  of  Marina  had  become  manifest,  and  he  had  be- 
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come  a  iavonrite  with  the  sotdieiy.  "  If  he  had  half  the  army," 
he  used  to  ray,  "he  would  soon  send  Jagartha  in  chains  to 
Rome."  He  gave  out  that  he  meant  to  oner  himself  as  candi- 
date for  the  CoDsulBhip,  and  requested  leave  of  absence  as  soon 
as  he  could  be  spared  "  It  will  be  time  for  yon  to  seek  the 
Consnlship,"  said  Metellua,  "  when  my  son  {a  youth  of  twenty 
years  old)  can  be  yoor  colleague :" — ungenerous  words,  that 
ranltled  for  ever  in  the  heart  of  Uarius. 

The  next  year's  campaign  had  begun  before  Marios  obtained 
leave  to  repair  to  Rome.  The  elections  were  to  come  on  in 
twelve  days.  In  less  than  a  week  he  reached  Rome,  and  there 
he  used  the  same  language  which  the  camp  had  been  accustomed  ' 
to  hear :  "  Make  me  Consul,  and  yoa  shall  soon  have  Jugurtha, 
dead  or  alive,  at  Rome."  He  was  elected  by  an  oTerpowering 
majority.  The  death  of  Gracchus  had  been  avenfed.  The 
people  exulted  in  raising  to  the  chief  magistracy  one  wnoee  chief 
claim  was  that  he  was  a  New  Han  and  the  best  soldier  of  Rome. 

§  17.  The  second  campaign  of  Metellus  was  conducted  with 
vigour.  Mariua  being  abeent,  it  was  manifest  that  the  general 
was  not  wholly  indebted  to  bis  lieutenant.  Cirta  surrendered. 
JuguTths,  afraid  of  the  treachery  of  his  friends,  put  confidence 
in  none,  changed  his  quarters  duly,  and  suffered  no  one  to  know 
where  he  was  to  pass  tne  next  night  At  length  he  fled  to  the 
Goart  of  Bocchua,  king  of  Mauritania,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  It  was  not  long  before  Metellus  heard  that  Bocchus 
was  advancing  with  a  large  army  to  Cirta,  and  he  prepared  to 
meet  this  new  enemy.  At  this  crisis  he  received  the  unwelcome 
news  that  Marius  was  on  bis  way  to  supersede  him. 

§18.  After  the  election  of  the  popular  &vourite,  the  Senate  had 
decreed  th^  Metellus  should  continue  in  command  till  the  Jn- 
gnrthan  War  was  ended.  But  the  Tribune  Mancinna,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  his  predecessors  Menmiius  and  Mamilius,  moved 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  that  the  command  should  be 
transferred  to  Marius;  and  the  measure  psssed  by  acclamation. 

Marius  immediately  set  about  his  preparations.  He  harangued 
the  People  with  expressions  of  vehement  scorn  against  all  the 
Senatorial  commanders,  "  men  of  old  pedigree,  but  ignorant  of 
war ;  who  never  saw  an  army  till  they  became  generals,  and  then 
set  about  studying  Greek  books  of  tactics.*  He  was  a  New  Man ; 
ht  had  no  images  to  show ;  he  knew  no  Greek,  and  was  unfit  to 
figure  at  the  bMuoueta  of  the  great ;  ht  did  not  esteem  a  stage- 
player  or  a  COOK  better  men  than  an  honest  yeoman ;  but  be 
had  images  of  his  own, — spears,  trappings,  standards,  prizes  itaa 
by  valour,  and  scars  upon  his  breast 

*  "  Praepiistsri  bomines."    Ballast,  BclL  Jug.  8C. 
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He  did  not,  however,  confine  hinuelf  to  words.  Thongti  he 
had  spoken  of  only  needing  half  the  army  of  Meteltus,  ho  made 
ievies  on  a  Urge  Bcale ;  and  here  he  introduced  an  innovation 
which  demands  special  notice.  In  early  times  military  service 
was  confined  to  those  citizens  who  had  a  considerable  stake  in 
the  country.  Only  those  who  were  worth  4000  pounds  of  copper 
were  allowed  to  enlist.  After  the  Funic  War  the  area  of  service 
had  been  extended  by  Flamininns.  Marins  now  enlisted  even 
those  who  were  entered  on  the  Censor's  raster  as  possessing  no 
appreciable  amount  of  property.*  Marius  shipped  the  infantry 
which  he  had  levied  at  once  for  Africa,  leaving  his  Qusestor,  L. 
Cornelius  SyUa,f  to  follow  with  the  cavalry. 

§  19.  Metellus  abed  tears  of  vexation  when  he  heard  that  he 
was  to  lose  the  prize ;  and  not  choosing  to  undei^  tbe  humilia- 
tion of  surrendering  bis  command  to  his  late  lieutenant,  he  took 
ship  for  Rome.  Here  he  was  well  received.  It  could  not  be 
concealed  that  Jngnrtha  was  a  fugitive,  discrowned  and  landless, 
and  that  tbe  war  was  virtually  ended.  Metellus  without  arro- 
gance assumed  the  tJtle  of  Numidicns.  Sallnst,  a  bitter  enemy 
to  tbe  aristocracy,  allows  that  he  was  regarded  with  equal  &vonr 
both  by  Senate  and  People. 

§  20.  On  the  approach  of  Marius,  Bocchus  retired  into  his  own 
country.  The  chief  difficultv  now  remaining  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  Jugnrtha.  Marius  was  no  adept  in  diplo- 
matic arts,  and  probably  would  have  begun  a  war  with  the  Mauri- 
tanians.  But  he  had  with  him  one  who  was  second  to  none  in 
these  arts. 

L.  Cornelius  Sytla  had  just  arrived  with  the  cavalry.  This 
person  was  now  tuirty-one  years  old,  twenty  years  younger  than 
the  general.  His  iamily,  though  a  branch  of  the  great  Cornelian 
Gens,  had  remained  withont  honours  since  tbe  days  of  P.  Rnfinus, 
who  had  been  ejected  from  tbe  Senate  by  the  stem  Curins  Den- 
tatuB  for  possessing  more  than  ten  ounces  of  silver  plate,  Sylla 
bad  inherited  little  from  his  father,  and  was  reduced  to  take  a 
mean  lodging  in  the  same  honse  with  a  poor  freedman,  who 
in  his  greatness  reminded  bim  of  the  feet.  He  made  himself 
master  of  the  Greek  literature  of  the  day,  and  in  early  years 
imbibed  a  taste  for  dramatic  art.  His  habits  were  dissolute,  as 
his  appearance  testified.  His  complexion,  naturally  fiiir,  became 
pallid  and  blotched;  but  his  bright  bine  eyes  showed  the 
vigorous  spirit  within.  When  he  rode  into  the  camp  of  Marius 
he  bad  seen  no  active  service,  and  tbe  stem  Consul  looked  with 
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coDtempt  ou  the  effemuiBte  deb&ucbee  'whom  lot  had  assigned 
him  as  a  Qoestor.  But  with  happy  versatility  Sylla  adapted 
himself  to  the  rough  maimers  of  uie  general,  and  entered  with 
ready  zest  into  the  joviality  of  the  soldieiy.  His  aptitude  for 
business  was  such,  that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  was 
the  chief  adviser  of  Mfirios. 

§  21.  As  the  army  was  retiring  to  winter  at  Cirta  it  was  sud- 
denly assanlted  by  Bocchus  and  hia  Moors.  The  enemy  were 
beaten  oS,  but  by  a  rapid  side  march  they  reached  Cirta  before 
Marios.  A  severe  conflict  followed,  in  which  the  Moors  were  at 
length  defeated  with  horrible  carnage.  Bocchus  now  began  to 
fear  that  the  next  spring  might  witness  an  invasion  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  winter  passed  in  negotiation.  Sylta  was  sent  ' 
to  the  Moorish  cwital,  but  even  his  dexterity  was  baffled  by 
the  arts  of  Jugurtha,  and  he  returned  without  resalt.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  Bocchus  repented,  and  requested  that  Sylla 
might  be  sent  back  again.  But  the  monarch  still  hesitated. 
A^tr  a  long  delay,  Bmichus  sent  for  Sylla  privately  1^  ni^t, 
and  proposed  to  Danish  Jugurtha  from  his  kingdom.  Sylla 
replied  that  he  was  obliged  to  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  Jn- 
ffurtha's  person.  Bocchus  still  hesitated.  It  is  said  that  he 
doubted  whether  he  should  give  up  JuguTtha  to  Sylla,  or  Sylla 
to  Jugurtha.  But  the  address  of  the  Roman  envoy  prevailed, 
and  he  did  not  depart  from  the  King's  presence  till  he  had  re- 
ceived promises  of  all  that  he  asked. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  doubts  of  Bocchus  returned.  For 
several  days  he  held  secret  interviews  alternately  with  Sylla  and 
with  the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  giving  both  of  them  to  understand 
that  he  was  on  their  side.  But  it  was  necessary  for  the  wavering 
monarch  to  choose  his  part,  and  fear  of  Rome  prevailed.  He 
bade  Jugnrtha  appear  at  a  specified  time  and  place ;  and  the 
Prince  came,  expMting  to  triumph.  But  his  retinue  was  sur- 
rounded and  cut  down,  his  own  person  secured,  and  given  over 
to  the  Roman  envoy.  Sylla,  relieved  from  the  painml  anxiety 
of  many  days,  returned  triumphantiy  to  Marius. 

Sylla  was  not  of  a  temper  to  waive  any  claims  of  his  own  in 
favour  of  his  general.  He  openly  asserted  that  he  was  the  real 
conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  and  had  a  signet-ring  cut  bearing  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  surrender  of  Jngnruia.  The  friends  of  Metellos 
encouraged  this  claim ;  but  the  soldiery  and  the  people  r^arded 
Marius  as  the  conqueror,  and  none  conld  deny  that  he  was  the 
greatest  general  of  the  day. 

§  23.  It  was  on  the  Calends  of  January  104  b.c.  that  Marios 
entered  Rome  in  triumphal  procession,  and  passed  before  the 
gaiing  crowd  to  deposite  in  tlie  Capitol  the  large  booty  which  he 
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had  taken.  On  the  same  day  he  entered  upon  his  second  Con- 
sulate. His  reelection  was  afrainst  the  law,  both  becaose  he  was 
absent  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  because  less  than  two  years 
had  passed  since  the  tennination  of  bis  first  Consulship.  The 
circumstances  which  jnstifi«d  this  double  suspension  of  the  law 
will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

g  S3.  Jugnrtha  was  treat^  in  a  manner  that  excites  compas- 
sion for  one  who  little  deserves  such  feelings.  When  he  walKed 
before  the  triumphal  car  of  Marms  he  seemed  sunk  in  stupor, 
from  which  he  was  roused  by  the  brutal  mob  tearing  off  his 
clothes,  and  pluckins  the  gold  rings  by  force  out  of  his  ears.  He 
was  then  throst  naked  into  the  state-dungeon  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitotine.  "Hercules,"  he  cried,  "what  a  cold  bath  this  is!" 
Here  he  was  left  to  starve  for  mx  days,  when  death  came  to  his 
relie£  Hia  kingdom  was  given  to  a  rival  prince  of  the  line  of 
Uannissa. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

TBK  CIHBBUtlS  AND  TKCTONB  (105 — 101  B.C.)  :    BKCOKD  BLATE- 
WAR   IH    ITALY  (103 101    B.C.). 

g  1.  FlratsppearaDee  □ftheCimbriuuindTentoiu.  g  2.  Defeat  of  three 
Ronum  armie*.  g  8.  Great  defeat  of  MaUIub  aod  Cnpb  on  the  Rhone; 
OimbriuiB  push  onvard  into  Spain.  §  4.  Mariiu  appointed  to  the  oom- 
nuuid :  )ui  item  du<iipliD&    §  5.  Third  and  fourth  Cinuulsbips  of  Hariiu : 

'  CatnlusbiBOoUeagDeinllielBaL  §B,  RetnmoftheCimbriaaB  fromSpain; 
the  Teutoni  alio  appeAf  in  Oaol,  bnt  tarn  eastward  towards  SwitierUnd. 
g  T.  Haritu  on  the  Rhone :  fint  battle  of  Aiz.  §  B.  Becond  battie :  anm- 
hilation  of  the  Teutons.  §  9.  nth  Couolehip  of  Hariiu.  g  la  Catn- 
Itu  Pronmaul :  driToi  back  from  the  Adig^  b;  the  Teutona.  g  11. 
Catnliu  Joined  by  Hariui :  Qtey  meet  the  Tentoiia  Mar  Vercelln.  g  IS. 
Battle  of  TeraeUn:  annihilation  of  the  Tentom.  gig.  Trinmphof  Hariw 
and  Catnloa.  g  14.  Second  Blare  War  b  Bi<nlj :  ita  origin:  Salrius  in 
theEaiL  g  IE.  Athenio  iothe  Ea»t  §  16.  BalviutaMameathe  tideof 
King  and  the  name  of  Ttypbon :  Athenio  nibmita.  g  II.  L.  LacnlloB,  hit 
littie  Boeoeu:  VAqnillina  ends  the  war.  g  IB.  Striot  meararee  to 
preTMit  fatnre  riiinga. 

S  1.  JuauRTHA  had  been  taken  prisoner  eariy  in  106  b.c^  bnt 
Marios  remained  in  Africa  till  the  close  of  the  next  year.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  and  a  half  happened  the  events  which  justi- 
fied the  election  of  Manus  to  his  second  Consulship. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  the  precedine  chapter  that  Roman 
conqnest  on  the  Rhone  had  been  checked  by  the  irruption  of 
barbarians  from  the  North.    It  was  a  few  years  before  the  oat- 
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break  of  the  Jagartham  war  that  vast  hordes  from  the  North 
of  Europe,  impeOed  probably  by  want,  appeared  on  the  north- 
easteni  frontier  of  Gaul.  The  chief  names  by  which  these  bai^ 
banana  were  known  were  tlioee  of  Cimbrians  and  Tentong.  It 
cannot  be  ascertained  who  or  what  they  were.  Probably  the 
Teutons  were  an  awociation  of  German  tnbes  nnder  one  common 
name.  The  Cfanbrians  mnrt  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  thongh 
with  much  Tentonic  admixture.  Their  nnmbeTs  were  laree; 
the  fighting  men  are  said  to  have  nnmbered  300,000.  The  Cim- 
brians led  the  way;  many  smaller  tribee  followed  or  joined  them, 
as  the  Ambrons  ttova  Germany,  the  Tectoeages  from  the  sonth- 
west  of  Gaol,  the  Tignrines  &<im  the  north  and  west  of  Switzer- 
land. 

§  2.  It  was  in  the  year  US  b.c.  that  the  Romans  first  came  in 
contact  with  a  host  of  Cimbrians  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Istria,  and  sofiered  a  great  defeat.  Bat  the  mun  body  pressed 
westward  and  crossed  the  Rhine  at  tlie  crisis  when  war  was 
declared  against  Jogurtha  (111  kc).  At  tliat  time  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  ravaging  Gaul.  Two  years  lat«r  they 
speared  on  the  frontier  of  the  Transalpine  F^vince,  and  de- 
manded a  gift  of  land.  The  Consnl  Silanus,  colleague  of  Metellns, 
replied  by  ^ing  them  battle;  bnt  he  also  was  defeated.  In 
107  B.C.  the  Tignrines  pressed  down  tha  Rhone  from  their  Swiss 
valleys,  and  were  met  by  the  Consol  L.  Caseius  Longinus,  col- 
lei^pie  of  Marina.  The  Helvetian  Tribe  shunned  the  confiict; 
but  Caseins  pursued  them,  and  as  he  was  incautiously  advancing, 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Great  part  of  his  army  was  slain, 
himself  among  the  number;  the  rest  were  made  to  pass  nndec 
the  yoke. 

§  3.  While  Uarins  was  stjll  detuned  in  Africa  af^r  the  cap- 
ture of  Jugurtha,  still  worse  tidings  reached  Rome.  The  suc- 
cessive defeats  just  noticed  had  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Senate, 
and  large  levies  had  been  made  for  the  year  105  b.g.  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Ctepio,  the  Consul  of  that  year,  had  held  command  on  the 
Rhone,  and  ^ned  an  evil  reputation  by  the  sack  of  Tolosa  (Tou- 
louse), the  wiief  city  of  the  Tectosages,  which  he  had  assailed 
witliout  provocation.  So  great  was  the  plunder  he  toot,  that 
"  Toulouse  gold"  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  ill-gotten 
giuns.  He  was,  however,  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  was  continued  in  command  as  Proconsul;  bnt  the  chief  com- 
mand (in  104  B.O.)  fell  to  the  new  Consnl,  Cn.  Mallius,  a  man 
only  distinguished  for  his  want  of  cutacity.  When  he  arrived 
in  the  Province,  G»pio  scornfully  remsed  to  join  him,  till  he 
crossed  tfac  Rhone,  and  was  threatened  by  the  barbarians.  On 
hearing  of  tbo  danger  of  the  Consul,  Cmpio  also  croesed  the 
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river,  but  atill  endeavoured  to  muDtAin  a  separste  command. 
Doriug  theee  bickerii^  the  armies  of  Maliins  and  Ciepio  vere 
BiupriMd  and  utterly  destroyed ;  they  lost  no  fewer  than  80,000 
Boldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers.  This  bloody  defeat,  the 
most  serious  that  Rome  had  sustained  since  the  day  of  Cannn, 
took  place  on  the  0th  of  October,  which  was  marked  as  a  black 
day  in  the  calendar. 

§  4.  After  this  great  victory,  the  barbarians,  instead  of  pouring 
at  once  into  Italy,  turned  southwards,  and — a  great  portion  of 
them  at  least — passed  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Thus  Italy 
was  relieved  from  immediate  fear ;  and  Marius,  now  Consul  for 
the  second  time,  put  forth  all  his  energy  ' 
army.  The  greater  part  of  hia  troops  i 
nished  by  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  and  the  disorderly  re- 
cruits murmured  at  the  requirements  of  the  Consul.  His 
Btemness  repelled  them,  his  ari>itTmTy  habits  offended,  and  those 
who  submitted  patiently  were  called  "the  mules  of  Marius." 
Sylla,  who,  notwithstanding  the  jealon^  of  the  General,  had 
taken  service  under  him  as  Lecate,  was  of  use  in  smoothing 
difficulties.  The  murmurs  soon  abated,  and  the  nickname  became 
a  name  of  honour.  The  confidence  felt  by  the  old  soldiers  in  the 
General  extended  itself  to  the  new  levies.  It  was  found  that,  if 
he  was  inflexibly  severe,  he  was  no  less  inflexibly  just, — tbc 
highest  and  die  lowest  received  the  same  measure.  His  own 
nephew  offered  a  brutal  insult  to  a  young  soldier  named  Tre- 
bonius,  who  resented  it  by  slaying  his  officer  on  the  spot. 
Marius  brought  the  youth  to  trial ;  but  when  he  heard  his  story 
proved  by  evidence,  he  not  only  directed  an  acqnittal,  but  placed 
a  crowD  upon  the  youth's  bead  as  a  reward  for  his  Roman  virtue. 

g  5.  For  the  next  year  Marius  was  elected  Consul  for  the  Uiird 
time,  and  in  the  following  year  for  the  fourth  time.  His  col- 
league was  now  Q.  Lntatius  Catnlus,  one  of  the  most  distingnisbed 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  unsuc- 
cewfiil  candidate  for  the  Consulship.  In  the  three  foregoing 
years  he  had  been  defeated  by  persons  unworthy  to  be  put  in 
comparison  with  Catulus,  whose  character  stood  so  high  that  it 
was  usual  to  qoote  his  mere  word  as  snfficient  authority  for  a 
fact :  "  It  must  be  so,  for  Q.  Lntatius  has  said  it"*  In  personal 
integrity  Marius  was  his  equal,  but  in  other  respects  they  formed 
a  marked  contrasL  Marius  rough  and  stern,  without  education, 
scorning  accomplishments,  but  the  best  general  of  the  day; 
Catnlus,  polished  in  manner,  well-informed  and  witty,  the  moat 
finished  orator  of  his  Ume,!  but  untried  in  war. 

•  "  Hoe  v«ram  «*t ;  dixit  cnim  Q.  I.iitBtiuB.''_ClMro  it  Onxiort.  ii.  «. 

t  "  Oratie  cjns  para  tia  nt  latiM  loqui  pKne  mIob  videNtur."— Ibid  iU.  B. 
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g  6.  Soon  after  the  election  news  arrived  that  the  dreaded  hour 
was  really  at  hand:  the  Cimbrians  had  been  repaleed  by  the 
Celtiberiana,  and  had  recroaeed  the  Pyrenees.  The  Tentona, 
whose  name  now  first  appears  in  the  narrative,  had  by  this 
time  entered  Oaol  from  the  north-east,  and  the  combined 
hordes  were  gathering  on  tiie  frontier  of  the  Gallic  Province. 
Uarius  left  Bome  in  haste  and  crossed  the  Alps;  the  remainder 
of  the  year  he  spent  in  fortifying  a  strong  camp  on  the  rirfit 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  somewhere  between  Nismes  and  Aries.  To 
secnre  ready  access  to  the  sea,  he  employed  his  men  in  cutting  a 
canal  from  the  rear  of  his  camp  to  the  coaet,  which  long  remained 
open,  and  was  known  as  the  Foss  of  M&rius. 

It  was  soon  fonnd  that  the  barbarian  hordes  had  again  sepa- 
rated. The  Teatons,  with  the  Ainbrons,  remuncd  in  GanI  to 
attack  the  Roman  Province  and  enter  Italy  by  the  Maritime 
Alps,  while  the  Cimhrians- passed  np  the  Rhone  and  made  a  long 
circuit  BO  as  to  threaten  Italy  from  the  north.  Marins  remained 
in  Ganl  to  arrest  the  Teutons;  Catulus,  with  a  second  Consular 
army,  was  ordered  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  there  to  await  the 
Cimbrians. 

MariuB  was  exposed  to  the  first  assanlt.  Early  in  the  year 
102  B.C.  the  plain  in  front  of  his  camp  was  covered  by  Teutons, 
who  challenged  him  with  hideous  cries  to  come  forth ;  and  his 
men  indignantly  asked  whether  their  only  task  was  to  he  that  of 
dig^ng  and  delving  like  slaves.  Bnt  Marins  turned  a  deaf  ear 
hoih  to  the  provocations  of  the  barbarians  and  the  murmurs  of 
his  own  troops.  "  We  have  to  fight,"  he  said,  "  not  for  trophies 
but  for  existence;  we  will  not  give  battle  till  victory  is  secure." 
This  backwardness  was  in  part  due  to  a  superstitious  r^ard 
for  divination.  Aa  Wallenstein  consulted  the  stars  through  his 
ostrolt^r,  so  the  grim  Roman  carried  about  with  hira  a  Syrian 
woman  named  Martha,  in  whose  predictions  he  placed  unbounded 
confidence. 

§  T.  The  Teutons,  finding  their  challenges  vain,  attempted  to 
storm  the  Roman  camp,  but  were  driven  off  with  great  loss.  On 
this,  they  marched  eastward  past  the  lines.  For  six  days  the 
barbarians  were  defiling  before  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  soldier}-, 
scoffingly  asking  whe^er  tfaey  could  not  carry  some  message 
home  for  them  to  their  wives.  As  soon  as  their  vast  host  had 
crossed  the  Rhone,  Marius  followed  them  leisurely  along  the 
Aurelian  road,  till  he  came  up  with  the  Ambrons  near  Aqns 
Sextira.  While  the  soldiers  set  to  work  to  entrench  the  camp, 
the  camp-followers  went  down  with  the  beasts  to  seek  water, 
and  found  the  Ambrons  were  luxuriantly  bathing  in  tJie  hot 
springs  which  gave  name  to  the  place.    As  soon  as  they  saw 
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the  Bomuis  they  seieed  their  Brme,  Bhonting  the  name  of  their 
own  tribe  as  a  war-cry.  There  was  in  the  Boman  -  advanced 
guard  a  Ligurian  Tribe  bearing  a  similar  name,  who  retnmed  tlie 
cry,  and  rushed  into  the  etreaiu.  Marius,  unable  to  restrain 
them,  drew  out  the  remainder  of  his  anny,  and  the  conflict 
became  general.  After  a  severe  etmggle  the  Ambrons  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp,  where  their  women  came  out  and  fell 
upon  fugitives  and  Romans  alike  with  indiscriminate  violence. 
Darkness  stopped  the  battle,  and  the  Komane  drew  back  to  their 
unfortified  camp,  where  they  passed  the  night  under  arms,  listen- 
ing to  the  wild  and  uncouth  wailinga  mtix  which  the  Ambrons 
lamented  their  dead.  No  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  battle 
the  next  day,  but  Marius  silently  prepared  fbr  a  decimve  action 
on  the  morrow. 

g  B.  The  Teutons  had  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  sapport 
their  comrades ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
barbarians  stood  upon  the  plain  in  front  of  the  eminence  where 
the  Romans  lay  encamped.  I>uring  the  night  Marius  had  sent 
3000  men,  to  form  an  ambush  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and 
having  drawn  out  his  li^ona  on  the  sloping  ground  before  his 
camp,  he  there  awaited  the  attack.  Tne  barbarians  charged 
up  the  slope  with  furious  cries.  The  Romans  awaited  their 
DGsault  steadily,  till  they  were  within  spear's  throw;  and  then, 
having  dischai^ed  their  heavy  javelins  with  terrible  effect,  they 
drew  their  swords  and  fell  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
The  barbarians  were  driven  back  across  the  plain,  and  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  attempting  to  rally,  Marcetlus,  issuing 
from  the  wood,  fell  upon  their  rear.  A  dreadful  maasacre  fol- 
lowed. So  numerous  were  the  slain,  that  in  after-years  the 
people  of  Marseilles  used  the  bones  to  make  fences  for  their 
vineyards,  and  the  whole  plain  was  fertilised  by  putrescent 
bodies,  like  Teutonic  host  was  annihilated ,  and,  on  the  western 
side,  Italy  was  saved  by  the  battle  of  Aix. 

g  9.  TeubocehuB,  the  gigantic  Chieftain  of  the  Teutons,  accus- 
tomed (as  tales  ran)  to  ride  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  was 
reserved  to  ^race  the  Triumph.  The  broken  arms  and  equipages 
were  piled  m  a  huge  heap,  and  Manns  himself,  waving  a  chaplet 
and  with  his  gown  girded  after  the  Gabine  fashion,  was  advancing 
to  fire  it,  when  some  horsemen  were  seen  galloping  along  the 
road  from  Italy.  He  paused:  leaping  from  their  horses,  they 
saluted  him  as  Consul  for  the  fifth  time. 

8  10.  During  the  whole  year  the  Cimbrians  had  not  made  their 
appearance,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  season  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  had  reached  the  Tyrol,  and  might  be  expected  to  de- 
scend into  Italy  next  spring  by  the  valley  of  the  Athesis  (Adige). 
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Catolna,  who  Temsined  in  coramand  for  a  second  year  as  Pro- 
consul, concentrated  his  forces  on  that  river.  His  camp,  stronglj 
fortified,  waa  on  the  right  or  veatern  bank ;  a  bridge  was  throvro 
across  the  stream,  defended  by  a  similar  camp  or  Ute^u-font. 

The  barbarians  did  not  wait  for  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
Early  in  the  next  year  (101  b.c.)  thev  poorcddown  thePasHof  the 
Brenner,  sliding  exvUtingly  down  the  frozen  slopes  npon  their 
shields.  Keeping  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  point  where  Catnlus  was  stationed.  The  Roman 
soIdieTB,  nnacciutomed  to  the  aspect  of  the  barbarians,  could 
not  be  prevented  from  deserting  the  camp  in  precipitate  flight. 
Happily,  the  division  which  was  atationea  on  the  left  bank  de- 
fended their  post  gallantly  and  prevented  the  Cimbrians  from 
crossing  the  bridge  in  pnrsuit. 

§  1 1.  Marina  lud  returned  to  Rome  at  t^e  dose  of  the  previous 
camittigD,  where  he  was  received  as  became  the  Conqueror  of 
the  TentoDs,  but  generously  declined  the  honour  of  a  Triumph, 
till  he  coald  share  it  with  Catulua.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  tho 
descent  of  the  Cimbrians,  he  set  off  fbr  the  Proconsul's  camp, 
having  previously  ordered  his  lieutenants  to  bring  his  victorious 
army  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  Catulus  had  succeeded  in  rallying 
his  troops,  and  was  posted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Po,  probably 
near  Placentia.  The  army  which  Marius  brought  to  hia  aid 
amount«d  to  more  than  30,000  men ;  that  of  Catulus  was  reduced 
to  little  more  than  20,000.  The  energy  of  Bylla  had  provided 
well  for  supplies  of  provisiotis  and  forage,  and  Marins  was  obliged 
to  own  himself  indebt«d  to  an  officer  who  had  unceasingly  pro- 
■  voked  his  jealousy. 

Between  the  two  Commanders  the  best  feeling  subsisted.  The 
Cimbrians  bad  pushed  westward  in  the  hope  of  meetjng  their 
friends  tho  Teutons,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  heard. 
Marius  and  Catnlus,  crossing  the  Po  above  the  Ticinns,  offered 
battle.  The  Cimbrians  answered  by  sending  envoys  to  demand 
that,  when  their  brethren  reached  Italy,  the  Romans  should  give 
them  lands.  "Your  brethren,"  replied  Uarius,  "have  already 
as  much  land  as  they  are  like  to  need ;"  and  ho  sent  back  some 
Teuton  prisoners,  who  sufficiently  explained  the  meaning  of  his 
words.  Boiorix,  the  Cimbrian  Chie^  nothing  daunted,  rode  up 
to  tlie  Roman  lines,  and  challenged  the  Oenerals  to  fix  the  day 
and  place  for  a  pitched  battle.  "The  Romans,"  retorted  Marius, 
"are  not  wont  to  consult  the  enemy  on  such  points.  However, 
we  will  humour  yon.  Let  the  day  be  the  third  day  hence;  the 
place  the  plain  of  Vercella." 

§  12.  Here  the  battle  was  fought.     Catulns  commanded  the 
centre ;  tiie  troops  of  the  Consul  Marius,  in  two  divisions,  flanked 
24* 
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him  on  iha  right  &nd  left.  The  Cimbnan  hoet  adranced  in  one 
dense  column,  their  front  ranks  being  linked  ti^ther  by  chains 
passed  through  their  belts.  This  great  phalanx  was  supported 
by  15,000  horaemen,  armed  like  Oermans,  with  helmets  made  of 
the  heads  of  wild  beaats,  sunnoiintcd  by  tall  plumes.  The  com- 
'  bat  took  place  on  the  30th  day  of  July ;  and  the  intense  heat,  to- 
gether wiui  the  duBt,  impaired  the  vigour  of  these  northern  men. 
The  compact  ranks  of  the  enemy,  broken  by  the  fire  of  the  terrible 
piJa,  and  charged  by  the  whole  Roman  line,  were  driven  back  to 
their  camp  in  disorder,  and  there  received  by  their  own  wives  as 
if  they  had  been  enemies.  A  scene  of  frigh^ol  carnage  followed. 
The  women  alone,  from  the  high  waggons  which  formed  the 
defence  of  the  camp,  continued  to  resist ;  till,  not  choosing  to 
become  slaves,  they  strangled  their  children,  and  sought  a  volun- 
tary death  either  1:^  the  hands  of  friends  or  by  nooses  twisted 
of  their  own  hair.  The  annihilation  of  the  Cimbrian  host  at 
Vercellffl  was  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Teutons  at  Aqu»  Seitiie. 
g  13.  Both  Marius  and  Catolns  had  done  their  duty  in  this 
bloody  conflict.  Flntarch,  indeed,  attributes  the  victoiy  wholly 
to  Catnlus.  But  the  accounts  of  Plutarch  are  borrowed  from 
the  annals  of  Sylla,  a  suspicious  authority  for  estimating  tho 
merits  of  Marius.  At  Rome,  all  the  tredit  of  the  Cimbrian, 
aa  well  as  of  the  Teutonic,  victory  was  given  to  Marius.  He  was 
saluted,  with  Romulus  and  Camillns,  as  the  third  Founder  of 
Rome.  The  people  loudly  expressed  their  wish  that  he  should 
triumph  alone.  But  Marius,  respectiiig  the  feelings  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  not  devoid  of  a  longh  generosity,  dec&red  that  his 
noble  colleague  must  share  the  honour.  The  opinion  of  the  day  . 
was  ratified  by  posterity.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Triumph  as  due 
to  Marius  ;•  and  Juvenal  in  a  well-known  line  sums  up  the  tra- 
ditional &ith  of  a  later  generation.f  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Marius  well  deserved  all  his  honours.  By  these  great  vic- 
tories he  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Northern  immigration  for  at  least 
three  centuries.  The  battles  of  Aix  and  Vercelloi  may  be  ranked 
in  th.e  number  of  those  which  changed  the  course  of  the  World's 
History. 

g  14.  While  the  arms  of  the  Republic  were  tfans  triumphant 
in  averting  eitemal  peril,  the  fertile  Province  of  Sicily  was  again 
a  prey  to  the  desolabng  horrors  of  a  Slave  War. 

*  "trtntm  tandem  b«atior.  C.  Harini  turn,  qanm  Cimbricts  viatoruo 
glorikm  eoiD  oollegftCatulocomnaaioavU,— ^maealtero  Lralio,  bd  . . .  etc" 
— I\atul,  Quatt.  V.  19.  Tb«  compuixHi  of  Catulus  with  Lnlius  implies 
tliat  of  Hanus  with  Sdfjo. 

t  "  Kobilii  onutar  laaro  OoUtga  ueunda.' — Sak  vilL  3B3. 
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Alter  the  former  war  bod  been  happily  concluded  hj  Piso  and 
Rnpilius,  several  indications  of  similar  troubles  appeared  in 
Italy  itself.  At  Capua,  a  spendthrift  Kni^t  armed  4000  slaves 
and  assumed  the  t&adem.  But  by  prompt  measnreH  the  insur- 
rection was  put  down. 

The  rising  in  Sicily  might  have  been  checked  with  no  less  ease. 
It  originated  thus.  Uarius  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Senate 
to  raise  troops  in  foreign  countries  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
Cimbrian  war.  He  applied  to  the  King  of  Bithyuia,  among 
other  persons ;  but  the  King  answered  that  he  had  no  soldiers, 
the  Roman  Tax-gatherers  had  made  slaves  of  them  all.  The 
Senate,  glad  to  have .  an  opportunity  of  censuring  the  Eqnitee, 
passed  a  Decree  that  alt  persons  unduly  detained  in  slavery 
should  be  set  free.  In  Sicily  the  number  of  such  persons  was  so 
large  that  the  Pnetor  suspended  the  execution  of  the  Decree. 
Great  disappointment  followed.  A  body  of  slaves  rose  in  insur- 
rection near  Agrigentnm,  and  beat  off  the  Pnetor.  Their  num- 
bers swelled  to  30,000,  and  tliey  chose  one  Salvins,  a  soothsayer, 
to  be  their  king.  Thia  man  showed  himself  fit  to  command. 
Ue  divided  his  followers  into  three  bodies,  regularly  officered. 
He  enforced  strict  discipline.  To  restrain  his  men  from  wine 
and  debauchery,  he  kept  them  in  the  field.  He  contrived  to 
provide  2000  with  horses.  Wlen  his  men  seemed  sufficiently 
trained,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Murgantia.  But  the  slave- 
masters  of  Murgantia  offered  freedom  to  all  slaves  who  would 
remain  faithful,  and  Salving  saw  himself  compelled  to  retire. 
The  promise,  however,  was  not  kept,  and  numbers  of  the 
deceived  men  flocked  to  the  insurgent  camp. 

S  15.  This  BUCcesB  in  the  East  of  Sicily  gave  birth  to  a  similar 
rismg  in  the  West,  whick  was  headed  by  a  Cilician  slave  named 
Athenio,  who  pretended  to  read  the  fiture  in  the  stars.  He 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  soldiers,  well  found 
with  arms  and  proviEnons.  He  gave  out  that  the  stars  declared 
his  sovereignty :  he  therefore  forbade  all  robbery ;  for,  said  he, 
"  the  property  of  our  masters  is  now  ours,"  He  now  rashly  laid 
siege  to  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilybtenm ;  but  finding  its 
capture  impossible,  he  drew  off,  alleging  that  an  impending 
danger  had  been  revealed  to  him. 

g  16.  Meanwhile  Salvius,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Try- 
phon,  filed  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty  at  the  fortress  of  Trio- 
eala,  which  had  fallen  into  his  han(b,  and  sent  orders  to  Athenio 
to  repair  in  person  to  that  place.  Athenio  obeyed  the  ordera 
of  King  Tryphon,  and  appeared  at  Triocala  with  3000  men.  The 
King  now  occupied  himself  with  adding  to  the  strength  of  his 
new  capital.    He  chose  a.Senatc  oi'.(  of  his  followers.    On  public 
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occasions  he  wore  tbo  Toga  Prtetexta  of  a  Roman  Magistrot«, 
and  was  attendetl  by  the  duo  number  of  Lictore. 

§  17.  The  Komans  seemed  un&bl«  to  make  head  against  the 
msui^eots,  till,  in  101  B.C.,  M'  Aquillius,  the  colleague  of  Marius 
in  his  fifth  Consulship,  took  the  command.  Meanwhile,  Try- 
phon  had  died,  and  Athenio  bad  become  chief  of  the  insnr-  . 
ffents.  AquillioB  brought  them  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
no  encountered  the  brave  Athenio  hand  to  hand.  The  CoDaul 
was  severely  wonnded,  but  the  slave  leader  was  killed.  Aquillius 
remained  as  Proconsul  in  Sicily  for  another  year,  in  the  course 
of  which  time  he  crushed  the  last  embers  of  tho  war.  After 
the  fall  of  Athenio,  the  insurgents  dwindled  away  to  a  band  of 
1000  desperate  men  commanded  by  one  Sotyrus,  who  at  length 
sarrendered  to  Aquillius,  and  were  by  him  sent  to  Rome  to  serve 
as  gladiators.  The  story  of  their  end  is  veir  touching.  Being 
brought  out  into  the  arena  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  they  slew  . 
one  another  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  which  stood  there;  and 
SatyroB,  being  left  alone,  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  humanity  and  discipline  observed  by 
these  unhappy  men  in  their  power,  that  their  chie&  must  have 
been  originally  men  of  station  and  education,  reduced  to  slavery 
by  the  horrid  practice  of  ancient  war&re.  The  story  of  their 
death  presents  a  picture  not  flattering  to  Roman  civiliawtion.     . 

§18.  Strict  measures  were  adopted  in  Sicily  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  these  perils.  It  was  made  a  standing  order,  con- 
firmed by  every  successive  Fnetor,  that  no  slave  should  have  a 
weapon  m  his  possession.  Nor  was  the  ordinance  suffered  to 
remain  a  dead  letter.  Soon  after,  the  I*rtetor  K  Domitius  received 
a  fine  wild  boar  as  a  present.  He  inquired  who  had  killed  it.  Find- 
ing that  it  was  a  slave  employed  as  a  shepherd,  he  summoned  the 
man  to  his  presence.  The  poor  fellow  came  with  alacrity,  ex- 
pecting a  reward.  The  Prtetor  asked  him  with  what  be  bad  killed 
the  animal ;  and  finding  that  it  was  wilb  a  bunting-spear,  he 
ordered  the  unfortunate  wretch  to  be  crucified.  Such  were  the 
laws  by  wbicb  the  masters  of  the  world  were  obliged  to  maintain 
their  power. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

FROU   THE  StXTU   CONBULSHIP   OF   HABIUS  TO   THB   DEATH   OF 
H.  UVICB  DRUBVB.      (100 — 91  B^.) 

g  I.  Bcannu  and  the  Senate  form  a  middle  party.  §  2.  Practice  of  young 
orators  to  iodiot  oulprita  of  high  rank :  oondemnatioD  of  Q.  Ctepio.  g  3. 
Cnpio  had  offended  the  Equitet.  g  4.  Eminent  men  in  the  moderate  part^ : 
the  tTo  S«nvolaa;  Crusiu  and  Anlosiiu,  the  Ofaton.  §  S.  Position 
of  Mariiu :  inaptitade  for  politioal  arts,  g  ft.  Election  of  Uarius  to  a 
Sixth  CoDaQlsbip,  Glanda  to  the  Prfttorehtp,  Saturniniuto  the  Tribunate. 
g  T.  Agrarian  Iait  of  Satnminiu :  oath  required  of  Senators.  §  6. 
tVick  of  Marias :  banisluneDt  of  Metellut.  g  9.  Exteusion  of  the  Coni- 
lav  preTcoted  hj  Cn.  Cnpio.  g  ID.  Qlaucia  Btands  for  th«  Consulahip : 
murder  of  Memmius :  Satoinintu  and  bia  erev  outlawed ;  their  cod. 
g  11.  Decline  of  Uariua'  power,  g  12.  Retum  of  Metellus.  g  13. 
Viiit  of  Uariua  to  Hithridate&  g  14.  Pratorahip  of  S;Ua :  SjUa  aent 
to  Cilieia.  g  16.  Partial  Terdiots  of  the  Equectriati  Juries:  caiea  of 
Aqnillins  and  RutiUoi.  g  16.  Drasus  andertakes  to  deprive  the  Equites  of 
Jnditnal  power,  bnt  insiata  on  enfrancbiung  Italiaoi.  g  11.  Meaaures  of 
DnuoB.  g  IS.  Hn  judi<nal  Hefbrm  ill  recused.  §  19.  Attack  of  Phi- 
lippus  oo  the  Enfranchisement  KU ;  death  of  Onucaa.  g  iO.  AwaMination 
of  DrusuB.    g  !1.  1m,v  of  Voriua:  impeachment  of  Scauma. 

§  1.  Thb  power  of  the  Nobility,  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the 
(jracchi,  was  for  a  time  restored  by  force.  But  the  election  of 
Mariiu  to  the  Consulate  was  a  signal  triumph  of  the  popular 
party.  Scaurus  perceived  that  the  reckless  corruption  of  the 
Oligarchy  must  end  in  niiii,  and  he  pnt  himsetf  at  the  head  of 
the  moderate  party.     The  Senate  was  now  in  their  hands. 

g  2.  An  indirect  check  was  placed  npon  public  immorality,  by 
the  increasiDg  love  for  popular  oratory,  which  followed  the 
transference  of  judicial  authority  from  lie  Senate  to  the  Eques- 
trian Order.  The  Utter  were  venal  enough,  but  were  yet  more 
open  to  persuasion  than  the  old  Senatorial  juries,  and  t^orded  a 
greater  scope  to  the  powers  of  youthful  orators.  The  esamplo 
of  Oato  and  th«  Gracchi  showed  how  men  might  rise  to  emi- 
nence by  peaceful  arts;  and  men  even  of  noble  &mily  found  a 
ready  way  to  office  by  impeaching  public  officers.  Q.  Ctepio 
suffered  in  this  way.  This  man,  as-  we  have  seen,  was  gorged 
nith  the  plunder  of  Toulonse,  and  by  his  quarrel  witii  the 
Consul  Muliiu  had  at  least  contributed  to  the  great  defeat  of 
105  B,c.*  On  the  news  of  the  defeat  being  received,  the  Tribes 
*  Chapt  It.  g  8. 
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psfAed  a  rota  to  deprive  Ciepio  of  hia  proconsular  commatid, 
and  to  confiscate  all  hie  goods, — a  proceeding  unexampled  in 
the  later  annals  of  the  Republic.  In  the  next  year,  the  Tri- 
hunea  introduced  a  law  by  which  it  waa  enacted  that  any  one 
who  had  been  so  deprived  of  his  command  ahould  lose  his  seat 
in  the  Senate. 

g  3.  The  attunder  of  Cfcpio  was  the  greatest  advantage  which 
we  know  to  have  been  gained  by  the  popular  party  at  tois  time. 
It  was  not  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  case  that  he  was  so 
promptly  judged. ,  He  had,  in  the  year  before,  when  he  was 
Consul,  carried  a  Centoriate  Law — the  Servilian  Law  of  Cspio — 
by  which  the  judicial  authority  was  restored  to  the  Senate,  and 
had  thus  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  Equestrian  Order.  This 
law,  however,  did  not  remain  in  force  many  months.  It  was 
repealed  by  the  Servilian  Iaw  of  the  Tribune  C.  Glancia,  in  the 
same  year  that  Ciepio  was  condemned :  and  thus  one  Servilian 
law  for  restoring  jud^ent  to  the  Senate  W4W  cancelled  by 
another  Servilian  law  giving  it  back  to  the  Knights. 

§  4.  Of  the  moderate  party,  aSter  Scanrus,  none  are  more 
noticeable  than  Metellus  and  Catulus,  But  the  most  distin- 
guished for  purity  of  life  were  the  two  Scsevolas,  the  Aognr  and 
the  Poutifex  Maxtmns.  Q.  Sc»vola,  the  Augur,  belonged  to  a 
former  generation.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  great  legal 
knowledge,  in  which  he  was  the  worthy  successor  of  his  consina, 
P.  SMevola  and  P,  Crassus,  the  friends  of  Ti.  Gracchus.*  He 
married  Lralia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio's  friend.  In  a  corrupt  ago 
he  escaped  all  taint  of  corruption. 

The  &me  of  Q.  Sctevola,  the  Augur,  was  sustained  by  his 
cousin,  Q.  SccBVola,  the  Chief  Pontiff.  He  was  ihe  son  of  that 
Scffivola  who  supported  Ti.  Gracchus,  and  was  the  third  of  bis 
tamily  who  had  borne  the  high  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  in 
succession.  Like  the  Angur,  he  preferred  the  quiet  profession 
of  a  jurist  to  the  exciting  conflicts  of  political  life.  But  when- 
ever he  appears  in  public,  he  adds  honour  to  the  name  of  his 
family.  He  ruled  Asia  with  singular  integrity ;  and  we  shall 
have  to  noti(»  in  a  future  page  the  unjust  condemnation  of  his 
Legate,  P.  Rutiliua  Rnfus,  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  tax-collectors.  His  memory  was  long  presened 
by  the  gratefiil  Asiatics  in  festal  games  known  by  the  name  of 
Mucia.  The  disinterested  character  of  the  Pontiff  is  shown  by 
an  anecdote  preserved  by  Cicero.  He  had  bought  an  estate 
under  its  due  value ;  and  though  that  value  had  been  fixed  by 
the  vendor,  the  conscientious  purchaser  innsted  on  paying  a 

*  P.  3«ievol>,  ConB.  l';6  n-o,  uiJ  Q.  ScstoIs,  Com.  IT-l.wen  brolbei*. 
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Here  aJfto  may  be  noticed  the  two  great  Advocates  of  the  day, 
M.  Antonius  and  L.  Licinias  Crasans,  each  known  by  the  oame 
of  "  the  Orator."  At  Rome,  in  those  da^s,  a  ^eat  Advocate 
could  hardly  avoid  taking  part  in  politics,  for  all  celebrated 
causes  were  of  a  political  nature.  At  Rome,  advocacy  was  not 
Bo  mQcb  a  profession  as  a  daty  of  private  or  political  friendBhip. 
Both  CrassQS  and  Antonios  generally  appear  as  the  defenders  of 
Senators  before  the  Equestrian  Tribanal,  and  therefore  seldom 
met  as  rivals  at  the  bar.  In  youth,  they  both  courted  popular 
bvonr ;  but  they  soon  became  steady  adherents  of  the  Senatorial 
Order.  Crassus  married  Mncia,  dai^cht«r  of  Q.  Scicvola  the 
AuRur,  and  was  the  close  frieud  of  Q.  Sctevola  the  Pontiff.  One 
of  his  most  famons  speeches  was  delivered  in  fiivour  of  the 
Servilian  law  of  Ccepio  for  restoring  judicial  power  to  the 
Senators:  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  regarded  aa  a  classical 
composition :  "  it  could  not,"  rema^  the  critic,  "  be  improved 
except  by  Craasus  hinwelf."  The  oratory  of  Crassus  was  often 
pointed  with  sarcasm,  which  made  him  enemies  even  in  the 
Senate :  that  of  Antonius  was  more  natural  and  pathetic.  Cicero 
is  unable  to  adjudge  superiority  to  either.  He  introduces  tho 
two  as  the  chief  interlocutors  in  his  celebrated  Dialogues  on 
the  Orator.  He  exhausts  the  Latin  language  in  expressing  his 
admiration  of  botli.  Crassus  he  held  to  be  the  greatest  orator 
Rome  had  ever  seen  except  Antonius,  and  Antonius  the  greatest 
except  Crassus.  The  oratory  of  Antonius,  from  its  pathetic 
character,  was  more  fitted  for  a  Jury;  that  of  Crassus  for  a 
deliberative  Assembly.  In  their  high  finish  and  elaborate  pre- 
paration the  orations  of  Cicero  himself  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  style  of  Crassus  rather  than  of  Antonius. 

But  these  men,  tnough  they  were  upright,  grave,  and  dignified, 
had  not  ene^y  euou^  to  reform  the  abuses  revealed  by  the 
Gracchi ;  and  thns  the  stage  was  left  open  to  profligate  dema- 
aogaes.  The  removal  of  eatemal  danger  by  the  defeat  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  return  of  Marius  to  Rome,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  renewal  of  internal  troubles. 

§  S.  Harius  was  now  the  great  man  of  the  day.  Alt  parties 
were  disposed  to  welcome  him.  Ue  had  conciliated  the  Senate 
by  his  bearing  towards  Catulns :  his  military  glory  dazzled  the 
multitude ;  tbe  saving  of  Italy  won  him  the  re^rds  of  all.  Tho 
blunt  manners  of  the  man  gave  no  ofi'ence,  nay,  rather  increased 
his  popularity  with  the  multitude.    lie  had  become  rich ;  but  to 
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gain  wealth  he  had  used  no  means  that  were  reprobated  by  the 
luageB  of  Roman  society ;  hia  character  for  integrity  stood  high. 
Yet  his  own  nature  and  long  habite  of  command  rendered  him 
iDc^Hible  of  using  the  arts  of  the  Fomm.  He  is  not  the  only 
great  General  that  has  quailed  before  the  clamours  of  a  popular 
Assembly :  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  popnlarity  be^^  to 

§  6.  Bnt  he  conld  not  bear  to  descend  into  private  life :  all 
men  were  surprised,  and  moderate  men  were  disgusted,  when  he 
appeared  as  candidate  for  a  Sixth  Consulship  (101  b.c.)  There 
was  no  excuse  for  any  further  violatioD  of  the  law,  and  it  appeared 
that  his  chance  of  election  was  doobtfiil.  But  agents  were  ready 
to  BSBiBt  him;  his  money  was  at  their  disposal;  troops  of  dis- 
banded soldiery  thronged  the  streets  of  Borne.  Metellus  came 
forward  as  a  candidate,  not  so  much  hoping  to  defeat  Marios, 
as  to  nentralisB  his  power  by  becoming  hu  colleague.  But  even 
in  this  he  was  disappointed :  L.  Valerins  Flaccns,  a  feeble  noble- 
man, was  preferrea  to  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  person  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  this 
result  was  L.  Apuleins  Batuminus,  a  man  of  good  family,  bat 
with  the  habits  of  a  reckless  debauchee.  Finding  himself 
slighted  by  the  Senate,  he  resolved  upon  revenge.  He  possessed 
that  kind  of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  populace.  What  he  wanted 
in  rank  and  character  he  supplied  by  attaching  himself  to  Marius. 
He  found  a  friend  and  associate  in  C.  Servilius  Glancia,  the  same 
who  had  already  foiled  the  Senate  by  repealing  the  judicial  law 
of-Ciepio.  This  man's  character  was  as  bad  as  uiat  of  SatuminuB. 
Bbt  his  ready  wit  and  reckless  humour  made  him  a  popular 
favourite,  and  he  was  elected  Pnetor  of  the  City  at  the  same 
Comitia  which  made  Marius  Consul  for  the  sixth  time.  Having 
secured  ihe  election  of  these  two  men,  Satnminns  now  stood 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  a  second  Tribunate. 

But  a  man  of  spirit,  named  Nonius,  rose  in  the  Assembly,  and 
after  boldly  denouncing  the  inbmous  lives  of  both  Glaucia  and 
Satuminus,  offered  himself  as  a  osudidate,  and  was  elected 
Tribune  to  the  exclusion  c^  the  demagi^ne.  A  man  so  reckless 
as  SatuminuB  was  not  thus  to  be  defeated.  With  a  party  of  his 
adherents  he  set  npon  Nonius,  and  murdered  him.  Glaucia  then 
called  a  partisaii  meeting  early  next  morning,  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  r^pilar  Assembly  of  the  Tribes;  and  by  their  votes 
Satnminns  was  elected  Tribune. 

^  7.  SatnrninuB  at  once  commenced  a  career  which  is  a  sort  of 
cancaturo  of  the  public  acts  of  the  Oracchi.  He  b^fan  by  intro- 
ducing an  iniquitous  Agrarian  Law,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
divide  among  the  soldiers  of  Marius  the  lands  in  Gaul  recently 
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occupied  by  the  Cimbriuw ;  imqaitoiu,  for  tJiese  lands  were  the 
property  of  the  Provincials  who  had  been  diBpoweeaed  by  the 
barbarians.  He  also  proposed  to  found  Colonies  in  varions  pro- 
vinces, and  to  employ  the  "TonloQM  gold"  of  Gtepio  as  Ti. 
OracchuB  had  emploved  the  gold  of  Attains. 

For  carrying  this  law  SatnminuB  relied  chiefly  on  the  disbanded 
soldiery  of  Marius  and  a  mob  of  Latins  and  Italians.  To  intimi- 
date the  Senate  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  the  law  received  the 
assent  of  the  Tribes,  every  Senator  should,  within  five  days,  take 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  its  enactments,  and  that  any  recusant 
shonid  lose  his  seai  in  the  Senate  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talents 
to  the  Treasnry. 

§  8.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  vote,  the  opposite  party  en- 
deavoured to  break  np  the  Assembly  by  declarmg  that  it  was 
thundering.  "  If  you  do  not  take  Heed,"  said  Satuminus,  "  it 
will  hail  UBo."  Stung  by  bis  scomfiU  demeanour,  the  opponents 
of  the  law  girded  up  their  gowns,  and  drove  the  adherents  of 
SatnminoB  from  the  Fomm.  Bnt  the  veteran  soldiers  regained 
possession  of  the  place,  and  the  law  passed.  On  the  same  day 
Marios,  in  the  Senate-house,  declared  that  to  exact  a  compubot^ 
oath  was  an  insult  to  the  Order,  and  Metellus  expressed  bis 
resolution  to  stand  by  the  Consul  in  refusing  the  oath.  But  late 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  flilb  day,  when  the  time  for  taking  the 
oath  was  just  expiring,  Uarins  hastily  convened  the  Senate,  and 
stated  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  violence  if  the  oath 
were  not  taken ;  to  ^pease  the  mob  he  proposed  that  all  should 
snbmit  to  take  it ;  hereafter  it  might  be  declared  null,  as  having 
been  taken  under  compulsion.  All  saw  through  this  hypocritical 
artifice:  bnt  there  was  no  time  for  debate;  and  Marius  himself, 
rising  from  his  place,  went  forth  to  the  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  and  there  publicly  took  the  oath.  The  rest  of  the  Senators 
present  followed  his  example,  all  except  Metellns,  who  declared 
that  he  would  submit  to  any  penalty  except  dishonour.  Next 
day,  when  the  Senate  met,  Metellns  sppeai^  in  his  place  ;  and 
Satominus  ordered  him  to  be  removed.  The  other  Tribunes 
interposed ;  npon  which  Satnrainus  rushed  forth  and  harangued 
his  partisans,  telling  them  that  while  Metellns  was  at  Rome  they 
would  never  get  their  promised  lands.  Ho  then  brought  forward 
a  Bill  to  banish  Metellus  from  the  soil  of  Italy.  Be^re  the  day 
appointed  for  the  vote,  the  Roman  citizens  armed  themselves 
with  daggers,  and  would  have  used  force  a^inst  the  partisans 
of  Satuminus ;  bnt  Metellus,  with  noble  patnotism,  said  that  not 
for  him  shonid  blood  be  shed,  and  forthwith  quitted  the  city. 

§  9.  Satuminns  next  brought  in  a  Bill  designed  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  Roman  Populace.    It  was  a  measure  for  reducing 
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the  price  of  grain  from  6^  asea  the  modius  (the  price  fixed  I^ 
C  Gracchua)  to  d-6ths  of  an  m.*  The  Senate  were  now  roused 
to  action.  The  Qntestor  of  the  City,  Cn.  C«epio,  made  a  report 
that  the  Treasnry  could  not  bear  the  drain  which  muet  follow ; 
and  the  Senate  ordered  Satnminos  to  proceed  no  further.  He 
persisted ;  his  colleagues  interposed  their  veto ;  but  Satuninina 
Bcornfully  ordered  the  ballot-boxes  to  be  brought  forward,  on 
which  Ciepio,  supported  by  a  atrong  body  of  men,  broke  down 
the  gangways  and  overthrew  the  ballotrboxea.  The  Tiolence  of 
Saturninus  could  not  be  arrested  but  by  violence. 

§  10.  The  Tribunician  Elections  fbr  the  next  year  came  on 
before  the  Consular,  Satuminus  procured  bia  own  reflection ; 
and,  as  Marius  did  not  seek  a  seventh  Consulship,  the  Tribune 
used  All  bis  power  to  procure  the  election  of  his  friend  Glancia  to 
this  office.  Bat  Antoniua  the  Onttor  and  C.  Memmiua  were  held 
sure  of  their  election;  and,  to  prevent  this  result,  Saturninus 
sent  a  band  of  ruffiana  who  positively  best  Memmius  to  death  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  This  brutal  act  broke  up  the  Assembly. 
The  People  of  the  City  were  wrought  up  to  Ireniy,  and  met 
next  day,  vowing  that  they  would  have  the  life  of  Satoniinus. 
The  Tribune,  supported  by  Glaucia  and  by  3aafeiua,  one  of  the 
City  Qiuestora,  assumed  au  attitude  of  resistance.  The  Senate 
met,  and  Marius  offered  himself  as  mediator.  Bat  the  Senate 
issued  a  decree  which  charged  the  Consals  with  dictatorial 
power.  Ucsnwhile  the  insurgents  had  seized  the  Capitol.  All 
the  chiefs  of  the  Senate  appeared  in  arms  to  support  Marios, 
who  became  the  unwilling  leader  of  his  political  aaveraaries.  It 
might  have  been  not  easy  to  reduce  the  insurgents  under  such  a 
commander;  but  some  persons  cut  the  pipes  which  supplied  the 
quiuter  with  water,  and  as  it  thus  became  impoesible  for  the 
inau^nts  to  hold  out,  they  surrendered  in  reliance  anon  the 
good  offices  of  Harius.  The  citizens  would  have  slain  them  on 
the  spot ;  but  Marina  insisted  on  a  regular  trial,  and  shut  them 
up  in  the  Senate-house.  The  People,  however,  would  not  be 
balked  of  vengeance.  Numbers  of  them  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  tore  off  the  tilea,  and  killed  all  the  priBonera.  Thus 
were  slain  a  Pnetor,  a  QuKetor,  and  a  Tribune,  all  wearing  the 
ensigns  of  office. 

§  II.  The  proceedings  againat  Saturninus  were  the  same  as 
those  adopted  against  the  Gracchi.     But  this  demasogae  had 
himself  set  the  example  of  using  force,  and  his  deau  was  dae 
lar  feeling.     Man 


a  burst  of  popular  feeling.     Marius  had  lost  all  influence  by 

*  Hm  p&rticDisr  change  of  price  wm  canted  probably  bj  a  jingle ' 
Bj  the  Apuleian  Law  com  wu  to  be  sold  irmiue  ft  trienie  (^ 
instead  ol  tetUt  et  tritnlt  (H),  a>  ruled  by  th«  Semproman  Iaw. 
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associating  himself  witb  such  men.  The  Senate  and  People  of 
Itoine,  who  Tere  now  allied  through  fear  of  the  Italians,  hated  him 
because  he  had  attempted  to  save  Saturninus.  He  proved  as 
feeble  a  politician  as  he  was  a  bold  and  skilful  conunaDder. 

S  12.  All  orders  now  desired  the  recal  of  Metellus,  who  had 
retired  to  Rhodes.  On  the  death  of  Satoniinus,  it  was  proposed 
at  once  to  rescind  the  law  by  which  he  was  banished ;  but  one 
of  the  Tribunes  put  a  veto  on  the  measure.  In  vain  the  friends 
and  kinsmen  of  the  banished  Senator  sought  to  bend  this  man 
from  his  purpose ;  in  rain  young  Q.  Meteluis  interceded  for  hia 
father  so  earnestly  that  he  waa  known  ever  after  by  the  name  of 
Pins.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (99  b.c),  the  law 
for  removing  the  ban  from  MeteUus  now  passed  by  acclamation. 
Hia  return  was  a  real  triumph.  The  whole  City,  Nobles  and 
People,  met  him  onteide  the  walls.  So  many  were  the  greetings 
which  he  had  to  receive  and  give  that  it  was  evening  before  he 
entered  the  gates.     He  had  been  absent  about  a  year. 

§  IS.  That  was  a  bitter  day  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Manns.  He 
left  Rome  abruptly,  and  took  ship  for  Asia.  The  ambassadors 
of  Mithridates  had  been  insulted  by  Satuminns;  but  the  King 
dissembled  all  anger,  and  received  the  great  General  with  eveiy 
mark  of  honour.  Marius  answered  the  Oriental  compliments  of 
Mithridates  with  rude  threats.  "  King,"  said  he,  "  you  will  have 
to  conquer  Rome  or  to  aubmit."  Plutarch  avers  that  his  purpose 
was  to  drive  Mithridates  to  war,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
recover  in  arms  that  consequence  which  he  had  lost  in  peace, 

§  14.  The  popular  tsete  for  shows  was  daily  increasing  with  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  great  families  who  supplied  .^diles  to 
the  State.  Sylta  had  relapsed  into  easy  eetf-indulgence  after  his 
Cimbrion  campaigns.  But  he  now  speared  as  candidate  for 
the  Prtetorvhip.  He  had  not,  however,  served  as  .iSdile;  and 
the  people  eipected  a  mi^ificent  show  of  beasts  from  the  friend 
of  IkNjchnfl.  Sylla  th'eretore  lost  hia  election.  But  in  94  b.c.  he 
q>ent  large  sums  in  bribery,  and  promised  to  exhibit  as  Praetor 
all  that  had  been  expected  from  him  as  .;£dile.  Accordingly  in 
the  next  year  the  wondering  people  saw  one  hundred  lions,  thu 
gift  of  the  Moorish  King,  let  loose  m  the  Circus. 

After  his  Pnetorship,  Sylla  waa  sent  by  the  Scnat«  into  Cilicia 
with  a  commission  to  watch  Mithridates,  who  had  already  begun 
military  preparations  on  a  lai^e  scale.  Wherever  Marius  went, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  destined  to  meet  Sylla  in  rivalry. 

g  15.  Of  all  the  measures  of  Gracchus  none  had  left  a  deeper 
sore  than  that  which  transferred  the  judicial  power  from  the 
Senators  to  the  Equestrian  Order.  Q.  Ciepio's  attempt  to  re- 
rerse  this  measure  had  succeeded  only  for  a  moment :  disap- 

L:,.:,-z,;i.,C00^[i: 
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pointment  aggravated  the  soreneaB  of  the  Seoate.  Bat  tfaoogli 
popular  feeling  was  in  &voiir  of  the  EqneBtrian  ratlier  than  die 
Senatorial  juries,  yet  the  Knights,  as  haa  before  been  noted,  had 
their  own  motives  for  corrupt  judgment.  As  Farmers  of  the 
Revenue,  they  were  subject  to  the  power  of  proviacial  magis- 
trates; and,  accordingly  as  a  provincial  m^iistrate  &voiued 
or  hindered  their  exactions,  it  was  probable  that  he  would  be 
treated  with  leniency  or  severity  at  their  tribunal. 

Two  celebrated  caoses  had  lately  occurred  which  proved  this 
point  to  demonstration. 

M'  Aquillius  had  quelled  the  Second  Slave-war  in  Sicily.  His 
father  had  been  noted  for  rapacitj[  in  Asia :  the  son  followed 
too  Jaithfiilly  the  example  of  his  sire.  His  advocate,  Antonint, 
pleaded  his  good  services  as  a  set-off  against  the  corrupt  practices 
by  which  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune.  The  orator  concloded 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  juir  by  tearing  open  the 
tunic  of  the  old  soldier  and  displaying  the  scars  which  seamed 
his  breast.  The  effect  was  such  that  Uie  whole  audience  sobbed 
aloud,  and  iron  tears  were  seen  to  roll  down  the  cheeks  of 
MariuB.    Aqnillins  was  acquitted. 

P.  Rutilios  Rniiis  had  displayed  no  small  military  talent  as 
Legate  to  Metellus  in  the  Jugnrthan  War.  After  his  Consulship 
he  had  accompanied  his  friend  Q.  Scnvola  the  Pontiff  as  Legate 
to  Asia.  The  severe  spirit  of  justice  which  regulated  his  whole 
conduct  could  not  tolerate  the  rapacity  displayed  by  the  Eques- 
trian Farmers  of  the  Revenue,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  protect 
the  helpless  Provincials  from  their  exactions.  On  his  return,  a 
person  of  indifferent  character  was  induced  to  indict  him  before 
the  Ekiucstrian  Court  for  impeding  public  officers  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  Rutilius  bad,  like  Scipio,  been  a  disciple  of  the 
great  Stoic  teacher  Panetius,  and  he  practised  the  rigid  philo- 
sophy which  he  professed.  He  would  not  accept  the  services 
cither  of  CrasBus  or  Antonius,  and  prevented  even  Scavola,  who 
attended  him  into  Court,  from  using  the  arts  of  advocacy.  But 
probably  no  advocacy  would  have  availed.  The  complainants 
iiiid  the  jury  belonged  to  the  same  body ;  and  the  Knights  proved 
that  they  were  not  more  fit  than  the  Senators  to  be  judges  in 
their  own  caae.* 

§  16.  The  iniquity  of  this  sentence  was  so  glaring  that  it  gave 
.in  opportunity  for  wrestiug  the  privilege  of  judgment  from  the 
Knighte.  Scanrus  cast  his  eye  about  for  a  fitting  agent,  and  it 
fell  on  a  young  man  named  M.  Liviua  Drnsns,  son  of  that  Drusus 

•  Cio«ro,  a  great  patrtNH  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  declares  that,  "P. 
Rutilio  danmato,  nemo  bun  iaiwesu:  videbatur,  ct  iioa  timeret  judicia." — 
J'ro  SeauTO,  1 ;  compare  /n  Tiion,  39. 
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irho  bad  served  as  the  tool  of  the  Seoate  in  outbidding  O. 
Oraccbns.  Hib  ftmily  was  good,  bis  wealth  great,  hia  life  spot- 
less, bis  mind  cnltivated,  his  eloqueQce  remarkable,  his  temper 
feariess,  and  bis  will  inflexible.  The  frank  simplicity  of  his  nature 
is  well  shown  by  a  well-known  anecdote.  Ue  was  building  a 
new  faooso  on  the  Palatine  (tlie  same  which  afterwords  belonged 
to  Cicero),  and  the  architect  promised  so  to  construct  it  that  no 
one  sboold  be  able  to  overlook  him.  "  Ratber,"  said  Dnisus,  "  so 
arrange  it  that  all  my  life  may  be  open  to  all  eyes."  Scaoras  soon 
found  that  he  had  chosen  one  who  would  not  stoop  to  be  the 
tool  of  a  party.  Several  of  tlie  Italian  towns  sent  deputies  to 
pray  Dnisus  to  undertake  their  caose,  and  be  ei^rly  agreed. 
Bcaurus  and  tbe  Senatorial  leaders,  to  secure  bhn  for  tbeir  own 
service,  were  obliged  to  support  his  foreign  policy. 

g  IT.  Dnisus  began  bis  Tribunate  like  C.  Gracchus  and  Sa- 
tnrninus.  He  resorted  to  the  old  expedient  of  an  Amrian  Law, 
by  which  Colonies  were  to  be  largely  planted  on  the  Public  Lands 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  he  proposed  an  extension  of  the  Iaw  for 
selling  corn  cheap. 

g  18.  He  next  undertook  to  fidfil  the  contract  he  had  made 
with  Scaurus.  Ho  did  not,  however,  purpose  simply  to  restore 
judicial  power  to  tbe  Senate;  but  devised  a  compromise,  by 
which  this  power  might  be  sbared  between  its  old  and  its  new 
possessors.  The  number  of  tbe  Senate  was  to  be  doubled  by  the 
addition  of  300  membera,  to  be  chosen  &om  among  tbe  Knights; 
and  from  tbese  600  Senators  the  Judges  were  to  be  cbosen.  But 
this  plan  &iled  to  satisfy  eitber  party.  The  Enigbts,  as  a  body, 
had  no  wisb  to  transfer  the  privilege  they  now  possessed  to  300 
of  tbeir  Order,  and  tlie  Oligarchy  were  loud  against  Scanms  for 
betrayinghis  Order. 

§  19.  The  Oligarchy  was  even  more  irritated  by  tbe  proposal 
to  enfranchise  the  Italians.  They  won  over  the  Consul  Philippus, 
a  cross^^frained  man  of  ready  speech,  who  appeared  in  the 
Forum  to  oppose  tbe  Law.  But  Drusus  ordered  tbe  Consul  to  be 
removed,  and  the  order  was  executed  with  so  little  regard  that 
blood  burst  from  his  mouth.  On  this  Philippus  declared  in 
open  Forum,  that  "with  sucb  a  Senate  as  they  now  bad  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government.'*  Next  day,  tie  Tribune 
rose  in  tbe  House  to  complain  of  tbe  attack  made  by  tbe  Consul 
on  tbe  Senatorial  Order.  He  was  seconded  by  Crassus  in  a  speech 
so  eloquent  that  he  was  thought  to  have  surpassed  himselt 
Philippus  replied  in  a  Airious  invective,  and  declared  that  he  would 
exact  pledges  for  good  conduct  from  the  Orator.  This  called  up 
Crassus  again,  and  he  attacked  the  Consul  in  a  strain  of  indig- 
nation unusual  to  him.    "Do  you  expect,"  he  exclaimed,  "to 
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frighten  me  by  pledgee  t  You  miut  first  cnt  out  this  tongue ; 
and  even  then  love  of  liberty  niU  find  meant  to  testify  against 
depraved  licence."  The  great  Orator  lat  down  amid  general 
i^iplanse  ;  but  hia  exertions  brongbt  on  an  attack  of  pleorisy,  and 
in  a  week  that  eloqnent  toneue  was  mate  for  ever. 

g  20,  What  might  have  heen  the  resnlt  ia  impoaeible  to  gness; 
for  alt  further  proceedings  were  cnt  short  by  tn«  assassina- 
tion of  the  Tribune.  Drusua  knew  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
For  some  time  he  bad  avoided  public  places,  and  received  those 
who  came  to  transact  business  with  him  in  a  covered  walk  behind 
bis  house.  One  evenins,  as  be  was  diuniasing  his  visitors,  he 
cried  nut  that  he  was  stabbed,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  A  leather- 
cutter's  knife  was  fonnd  planted  in  hia  loins.  He  expired  soon 
after,  monrnfiilly  saying  that  it  would  be  long  before  the  Republic 
would  have  a  servant  so  disinterested  as  himself. 

g  21.  The  excitement  produced  by  this  last  disappointment  of 
their  hopes  was  great  thronghont  Uie  towns  of  Italy.  It  was 
gre8t«r  still  when  a  Tribune  named  Variue,  a  native  of  Sucro  in 
Spain,  who  had  become  a  Roman  citizen,  introduced  a  Law  by 
which  it  was  declared  that  all  who  &voared  Italian  claims  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason  i^nst  the  People  of  Rome.  Tinder 
this  Law  Scanms  and  the  leading  Senators  were  at  once  im- 

Seached.  Some  sought  safety  in  exile.  Antonios  stood  his  trial, 
efended  himself  in  a  speech  of  passionate  vehemence,  and  waa 
acquitted.  There  was  no  evidence  against  Scaurus  but  the 
word  of  the  accuser;  and  the  wary  statesman  contented  himself 
with  saying  in  defence :  "  Q.  Varius,  the  Spaniard,  sap  that  M. 
Scaums,  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  has  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
Allies  to  rebellion.  Choose  ye,  Quiritea,  which  ye  will  believe." 
He  was  acquitted,  and  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  a  man  who 
for  thirty  years  or  more  had  been  the  virtual  Chief  of  Rome. 
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TBK   SOCIAL   WAR.      (b.c.  90,  B9.) 

g  I.  Anger  of  the  Italiaiu :  oatbreak  at  AMnlum.     g  !.  Organiwtion  of  ilia 

Italiaoa:  ConioU,  Prtetor«,  Ac.     §8.  Defeat  aod  d«*tb  of  the  lUman 

Coosnl,   Butiliiu  Lapua:   bactiTitj'  of  Marina.      g  1.    Kev   CodbuIb: 

Fompeina  Strabo.    g  5.  Compromiae  proposed :  Julian  Iaw.     g  S.  Sub- 

iDiaii<»iof  man^:  lutUr  enmity  of  the  Samnitei.     g7.  Second  Campugo: 

great  lucceaaes  of  Sjlla.     g  8.  And  of  Fompeina  Strabo.     g  9.  Attempta 

at  n^otiatjaa :  Sylla  takes  Botiaoum :   aiuwer  of  Uithridatea.     g  10. 

Capture  of  Aacnlnm :  aubmiaeion  of  all  the  Allies  except  the  Samnites  and 

Lnataiana:  gt-eat  loaaea  on  both  aide*.     §  II.  Plotian  and  P^irian  Xaw. 

g  12.  Admiutoa  of  New  CitiieiM.     §  13.  DiffiooHJea  and  dangera  in  the 

new  atate  of  IhingB.     §  14.  State  of  the  Idir-oonrts. 

§  1.  Thk  occurrences  described  at  the  close  of  the  last  Chapter 

embittered  the  Italians  to  the  uttermost.     The  outbreak  of  war 

was  precipitated  by  an  unpremeditated  act  of  violence. 

Italy  was  at  that  time  subject  to  the  government  of  Proconsula, 
One  of  these  officers,  named  Servilius,  stationed  in  the  Ficenian 
territory,  received  infonnation  that  the  citizens  of  Asculum  were 
organising  insurrection.  He  immediately  entered  that  city  with 
a  small  retinue,  and,  finding  the  citizens  assembled  for  some  festal 
purpose,  be  aastuled  them  with  vehement  threata.  The  people 
set  upon  him  and  slew  him ;  and  now  that  blood  had  been  spilt, 
free  vent  was  given  to  passion.  All  Romans  who  fell  into  their 
bands  were  massacred  and  their  goods  confiscated. 

Tlie  news  spread  like  wildfire.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
Allies  was  called.  Deputies  attended  from  the  Piceniana,  from 
the  Marsians,  Felignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Vestinians;  from  the 
Samnites,  from  the  Apulians  and  the  Lacanisns.  A  formal  state- 
ment of  their  claims  was  drawn  up  and  despatched  to  Rome : — 
"They  had,"  they  said,  "long  done  fiuthml  eervice  to  the  Re- 
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public;  they  had  fiimished  two-thirda  of  her  annies,  they  had 
conqaered  uie  world  for  her,  yet  they  were  still  treated  like  mere 
aliena."  The  Senate  stiffly  replied,  "that  no  embassies  could  be 
received  till  reparation  was  made  for  the  lat«  acts  of  violence." 

§  2.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Eight  Allied  Nations  showed  the 
nature  of  the  impending  struggle.  The  question  was,  not  whether 
the  Italians  were  to  become  citizens  of  Rome,  but  whether  Rome 
was  to  continue  to  be  mistress  of  the  Italian  Confederation. 

They  declared  Corfijiium,  a  strong  city  in  the  Pelignian  Apen- 
nines, the  capital  of  the  new  Italian  League :  henceforth  it  was 
to  be  called  Italica.*  Two  Consuls  were  to  be  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Le^ne,  each  having  six  Pnetors  under  his  command,  A 
Senate  was  formed  for  man^ng  public  business :  everything 
showed  the  determination  of  the  insargent  Communities  to 
supersede  the  autliorily  of  Rome. 

No  time  was  lost  in  debating.  Q.  Pomp»dias  Silo,  a  Marsian, 
and  C.  PapioB  Motylus,  a  Samnite,  were  elected  Conankf  In 
every  quarter  able  officers  started  up  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  in  the  Roman  armies,  some  of  them  under  Marins.  The 
most  eminent  names  are  C.  Judacitius,  a  Ficenian  of  Asculom, 
Herius  Asinius,  a  Mamicinian,  T.  Lamponius  of  Lucania,  with 
Vettius  Scato,  Marius  Egnatius,  and  T.  Afranios,  all  three  of  Sam- 
nite blood.  The  me^re  accounts  which  remain  to  ub  of  the 
Social  WarJ  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  merita 
of  these  commanders.  Their  proceedings  seem  to  have  weak- 
ened by^  want  of  concentration,  and  forcibly  recol  to  mind  the 
straggling  and  indecisive  conflicts  which  characterised  the  earlier 
part  of  our  own  Civil  War,  before  the  genius  of  Cromwell  gave 
unity  ofpurpose  to  the  armies  of  the  Parliament. 

g  3.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  (90  b.o.)  evidently  took  the  Senate 
by  sarprise.  Campania  itself,  the  bvoured  and  favourite  land  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nola  was 
compelled  to  surrender:  Stabiffi,  Litcmum,  Salcmum  followed 
the  example  of  Nola :  Acerne  was  closely  invested  by  the  Sam- 
nites.  The  Consul  Csesar  threw  himself  into  this  place,  while  his 
colleague  Rutilius  advanced  with  a  regular  array,  with  Marius  for 
hia  Lqf^tc,  to  the  Lins.  He  was  met  by  Pompiedius  Silo,  the 
Marsian  Consul.  The  Roman  army  was  in  two  divisions,  Rutiliua 
himself  commanding  on  the  left,  while  Marius  led  the  right  to  a 

*  Oomi  of  tha  Confedetacr  are  found  widi  the  legend  iruit.  Sm  Uie 
Woodeot  at  Um  hMul  of  this  dhapter. 

t  P^Kin  u  ths  only  mm  iriwM  nams  ^tpcar*  on  ooiiB. — Sea  baloir,  nota 
on  §6. 

i  Thig  a  Uie  name  eivcn 
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point  nearer  the  se&.  No  sooner  bad  Rutilins  croued  the  river 
with  negligent  haste,  thtax  be  vas  aaeanlted  by  Pompeedios.  Tbe 
Roman  army  was  utterly  defeated,  the  Conaol  bimeelf  slain,  and 
Marios  apprised  of  the  Consul's  defeat  only  by  the  number  of 
dead  bodies  that  came  slowly  fioating  down  tbe  Liris.  The 
old  General  immediately  crossed  tbe  river  and  drove  back  tbe  ' 
victorious  enemy.  The  body  of  the  Consul  was  recovered  and 
sent  to  be  interred  pubUdy  at  Bome.  But  the  consternation 
vbicb  prevailed  there  was  raised  to  its  height  by  this  fatal  spec- 
tacle, and  the  Senate  issued  a  Decree  ordering  that  the  bcnlies 
of  the  slain,  however  illustrious,  should  be  buried  in  the  place 
where  they  bad  &llen. 

Marine  himself  maintained  bis  repatation  only  by  foiling  the 
enemy  in  all  attempts  to  force  on  a  battle.  PompKdius,  flushed 
with  success,  called  on  bim, — "  If  he  were  the  gnat  Genersl  he 
was  r^orted,  to  come  out  and  fight."  "  Nay,"  retorted  Marine, 
"  if  you  are  the  great  General  you  would  &in  be  thought,  make 
me  come  out  and  fight."  Plutarch  attributes  bis  inactivity  to 
his  age  (be  was  now  sixty-five),  bis  corpulence,  and  the  luxurious 
habits  be  bad  of  late  adopted.  But  eubeequent  events  showed 
that  be  could  be  active  enough  when  he  pleased ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Marius  purposely  abstained  Iroin  acting  with 
energy  against  the  Italians,  who  had  fought  his  battles  m  the 
field  and  supported  bis  political  agitation  in  the  City, 

g  4.  The  Consuls  chosen  for  the  next  year  were,  Cn.  Fompeius 
Strabo,  fiither  of  Pompey  the  Great,  sod  L.  Forcius  Cato.  Fom- 
peius wss  a  greedy  and  selfish,  but  able  man  ;  and  he  served  the 
Bepublic  well  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Cato  had  just  rendered 
a  great  service  to  tbe  State  by  cnecking  a  threatened  rising  in 
E^nria. 

§  6.  But  tbe  Senate  trust«d  not  wholly  to  military  ability. 
Dniing  tbe  autumn  serious  deliberations  were  held  as  to  tbe 
expediency  of  a  compromise^  Stat«emen  of  the  school  of  Scanrus 
advocated  tbe  affirmative  side  :  the  actual  Consul  L.  CfBsar,  and 
tbe  Consul-elect  Cn.  Fompeius,  were  both  of  this  class.  Beades 
the-  losses  in  Campania,  all  Samninm,  except  tbe  Colony  of 
i&emia,  was  in  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy ;  in  Apulia,  even  the 
Colonies  of  Yeuusia  and  Luceria  had  been  taken  by  Judadlius, 
and  lAmponius  Jiad  driven  the  Fnetor  Crassiu|  son  of  tbe 
orator,  out  of  Lucania.  Uu&vourable  reports  also  came  in  fivm 
the  Nortb ;  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Sab«llian  insurrection  mig^t 
thread  over  tbe  whole  of  Italy.  The  Consul  Ciesar  was  by  the 
^nate  empowered  to  draw  up  a  Law,  called  after  bim  tbe  Julian 
Law,  for  granting  tbe  Frsncnise  to  tboee  of  tbe  Allies  wbo  had 
either  t^en  no  part  in  tbe  Social  War,  or  bad  now  ceased  to 
25 
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take  part  in  it,  on  the  necwsaiy  condition  that  their  respectiTe 
countries  shonld  become  intent!  portions  of  the  Roman  Terri- 
tojT-  To  show  that  the  Law  vaa  to  be  a  reality,  L.  Ctesar  him- 
self, with  hia  Legate  Cnueus  were  elected  CeoeorB  for  the  year 
89  B.O.  to  enrol  the  nev  citizens,  though  it  vas  bat  eighteen 
months  aince  the  last  Censon  had  laid  down  Uteir  office. 

The  effect  of  this  timely  concession  immediately  appeared ;  a 
dirision  of  opinion  was  created  in  many  of  the  insurgent  Commu- 
nities. Bnt  in  others  it  excited  a  still  more  vigorous  determina- 
tion. At  first,  the  coins  issued  from  the  Mint  of  the  Confederatea 
bore  Latin  Legends :  but  as  the  contest  became  embittered,  the 
Oscan  character  was  adopted,  as  if  to  show  tliat  the  language  of 
Rome  was  to  be  henceforth  disused  by  the  friends  of  Italy.* 

§  6,  But  while  the  Senate  prudently  disarmed  the  wavering 
or  the  lukewarm,  they  made  atrennons  exertions  to  crush  thoee 
who  should  continue  the  war.  The  Samnites,  above  all,  showed 
DO  inclinatjou  to  accept  favours  from  Rome  :  the  deadly  hostility 
of  ancient  times  again  broke  out ;  and  they  scrupled  not  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Mithridates.  Desperate  rcacK 
lution  could  not  be  more  strongly  shown  than  by  calling  in  aa 
Amtio  monarch  to  share  in  the  ^ila  of  Italy.  Proclamations 
were  issued  in  which  rewards  were  offered  for  the  heads  of 
R<anan  citjiens,  and  freedom  promised  to  all  riaves  who  ahould 
join  the  Italian  canse. 

^  7.  Early  in  the  sprii^  of  the  next  year  (80  b.c.)  the  cam- 
mign  began.  The  ConsulPompeius  moved  northwards  into  th% 
Picenian  territory,  while  his  colleague  Gato  covered  the  passes 
teadii^  down  frum  the  Appeninee  mto  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
But  Uato  fell  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign  m  a  skirmish, 
and  the  chief  command  on  the  south  of  the  Apenaines  fell  to  hia 
Lieutenant,  Sylla. 

Sylla  now  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  eclipse  the  military 
renown  of  his  old  Commander  Marius.  He  took  the  field  with  a 
small  Roman  division,  supported  by  a  strong  auxiliary  force  of 
Numidiana  and  Moors,  raised  by  his  personal  influence  in  Africa. 
With  these  troops  he  advanced  within  ught  of  the  enemy's 
entrenched  camp  in  Campania.  A  gigantic  Gaul  came  out  and 
challenged  any  of  Sylla's  men  to  single  combat.  The  challenge 
was  accepted  by  a  Ifamidian,  whose  adroitness  enabled  him  to 
lay  low  his  hoge  ant^onist.  On  this,  the  enemy's  host  fled  in 
consternation  towards  Nola ;  and  Sylla  followed  so  closely,  that 
the  garrison  of  that  city  were  obliged  to  close  the  gates  which 

*  It  IB  impomiUe  to  lay  ahen  thia  ohange  took  place.  The  otnn  at  the 
end  of  tUa  OhaptsT  b««ra  the  name  of  ^pio*  in  UMan  eharaoten,  ^ri& 
only  Two  of  the  Alliad  Natfans  lelt. 
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thejr  had  opened  to  admit  the  faf^ves.  The  active  Boman  fol- 
lowed up  nis  first  sucoees  bo  vigoroiuly,  that  the  enemy  «m 
obl^ed  to  leave  Campania ;  and  Sylia,  leaving  part  of  hia  army 
to  invest  NoU,  entered  the  Hirpinian  country.  Ita  towns  aub- 
mitted;  and  Sylla  prepared  to  pass  into  the  Pentrian  vaUeys,  the 
last  and  strongeet  holds  of  Samnite  freedom. 

g  a.  Meanwhile,  the  Consul  Fompeius  had  been  porsuiog  a 
course  no  leas  snccessfiil  in  the  North.  He  had  at  first  l^en 
defeated  by  JodacitioB,  who  left  Afranius  to  hold  the  Consnl  in 
check,  while  he  repaired  in  person  to  Apulia.  But  Pompeins 
routed  Afranius,  sjid  invested  Ascolnm,  the  first  seat  of  the 
insarrecUoD.  As  soon  as  this  ill  news  reached  Jadacilius,  he 
fiew  to  the  relief  of  his  native  city,  but  only  succeeded  so  f^  as 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  Soman  lines  and  ent«r  the  gat«e  with 
a  few  brave  men.  Fompeius  left  his  hentenants  to  blockade  the  - 
place,  which  was  desperately  defended,  and  himself  moved  south- 
wards. Gorfinium  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  seat  of  the  inaor- 
geot  government  was  shifted  to  Boviannm,  the  chief  stronghold 
of  the  Pentrian  Samnitea. 

Here  then  the  war  was  to  be  decided.  While  Pompeins  de- 
acended  from  the  North,  Sylla  was  advancing  from  the  South. 

§  9.  At  thia  moment  an  attempt  waa  made  to  negotiate.  Pom- 
peins and  Scato  had  an  interview,  at  which  Cicero — then  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  served  his  first  campaign  in  the  Consul's  army — waa 
present.  3u:tas,  the  Consul's  brother,  came  expressly  from  Rome 
to  lend  his  good  offices  for  promoting  peace.  "  I  am,"  said  he 
to  the  Samnito  Chie^  "  by  choice  your  friend,  yonr  enemy  by 
necessity."     Bat  tiie  attempt  proved  unavuling. 

meanwhile,  Sylla  defeated  the  Samnito  General  Fapius,  and 
pftshed  on  straight  to  Boviannm,  where  he  was  in  correepondence 
with  some  persons  attached  to  the  Boman  interest.  The  place 
waa  betrayed  to  him. 

About  the  same  time  an  answer  arrived  from  Mithridates.  He 
bade  the  Samnites  hold  out  firmly :  ho  was,  ho  said,  at  present 
engagod  in  expelling  the  Bomans  fixim  Asia ',  when  that  work  was 
done,  he  would  cross  the  sea,  and  assist  them  in  cmsbing  the 
she-wolf  of  Italy.  But  promkes  at  such  a  juncture  were  equiva- 
lent to  refusal, 

§  10.  On  alt  hands,  therefore,  the  fortune  of  Rome  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Jndadlios,  finding  that  he  could  hold  Aacnimn  no 
longer,  raiaed  a  fonerol  pile  in  sight  of  hia  banqueting-hall,  and 
after  a  sumptnons  entertainment  given  to  his  friends,  drained  a 
poisonod  cnp  of  wine  to  the  dr^s,  ascended  the  fatal  pile,  and 
bade  his  guests  set  fire  to  it.  The  place  surrendered,  and  the 
Consul  Pompeins  treated  the  citiiens  with  mthleea  severity ;  the 
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richer  Bort  were  beheaded  ;  the  n»t  sold  as  alavea;  ihe  bonses 
rased  to  the  ground.  Among  those  reserved  to  grace  his  triumph 
was  a  boy  named  F.  Ventidius  Basaua,  who  anerwards  became 
one  of  the  best«fficerB  in  the  Roman  army,  and  himself  enjoyed 
a  triumph  for  avenging  the  defeat  of  Graasus  upon  the  Parthians. 
The  Veetinians  and  Felignians  yielded  to  the  Consul;  Snlpicins 
received  the  submission  of  the  Marrucinians,  Murena  and  Me- 
tellua  Pius  that  of  the  Mereiana,*  The  brave  Maisian  Chief, 
PompfediuB,  fled  into  Apalia,  pursued  by  Metellus;  and  venturing 
to  give  battle,  was  defeated  and  slain.  Yenueia  returned  to 
its  allegiance.  But  Canusium  in  Apulia  and  Nola  in  Campania 
were  still  held  by  Samnite  KtUTisons;-and  the  Samnites  them- 
selves in  their  mountains,  wiUi  a  portion  of  Hie  LocaniauB,  still 
defied  the  Romau  arms. 

The  succeeeful  issae  of  the  war  was  not  purchased  without 
heavy  loeses  on  the  side  of  Rome.  It  is  computed  that  in 
the  whole  of  this  deadly  struggle  not  fewer  than  300,000  of  the 
youth  of  Italy  fell.  The  greater  part  of  them  belonged  doabtleas 
to  the  enemy.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  enemy,  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  in  every  man  who  fell — whether  Roman,  Latin, 
or  Italian — the  Republic  lost  a  soldier. 

§11.  When  it  was  too  late,  the  Senate  showed  themselves 
forward  in  concession.  Id  the  early  part  of  tiie  second  cam- 
paign, the  Tribunes,  M.  Plotins  Sylvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Caibo, 
Drought  in  a  Law  supplementary  to  the  Julian  Law,  j>y  which  its 
privileges  were  granted  not  only  to  the  Italian  allies,  but  also  to 
the  burgesses  of  all  allied  cities  in  the  provinces,  who  were  at 
that  time  domiciled  in  Italy,  provided,  that  they  registered  their 
names  before  the  Pnetor  of  ihe  city  within  sixty  days.t  The 
Consul  PompeioB  emulated  his  predecessor  by  proposing  a  law  for 
advancing  m  the  citizens  of  wt  Gallic  communities  beyond  the 
Po  to  the  condition  of  Latin  burgesses. 

g  12.  The  practical  question  (hat  remained  was  the  mode  of 
admitting  the  new  citizens.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  two 
distinct  ways  in  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  First,  the 
number  of  Tribes  might  have  been  rettuned  as  it  was ;  and  the 
Italians  might  either  have  been  distributed  through  the  whole 
Thirty-five,  or  have  been  confined  (like  the  Freedmen)  to  a  cer- 
tain number.  Of  these  plans,  the  former  mode  would  have  made 
the  Italians  masters  of  the  Comitia  on  all  occasions ;  the  latt«r 


*  It  nnut  have  been  after  tiie  mibmiMioD  of  tlieM  four  uatuHiB  lliat  tbe 
Alliei  atruek  moae7  with  tour  figures  instead  of  eight.  The  four  sbortlf 
after  fell  to  tva     See  the  coiDa  at  tbe  head  and  toot  of  tliis  Chapter. 

f  The  ai^ument  of  Cicero  in  Mb  w«ll-laxiwii  speeoh  for  the  poet  *Tntii»« 
torot  upon  the  proviiioDa  of  this  law. 
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would  have  looked  like  an  insult  and  &  degradation.  Or,  secondly, 
the  number  of  Tribes  might  be  increased,  and  the  nev  Tribes 
reserved  for  the  Italians.  This  was  the  plan  adopted.  The 
Censors,  L.  Csesar  and  P.  Craasus,  entered  on  their  office  during 
(he  present  year;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  89  b.c,  they 
created  Ten  new  Tribes  for  the  Italians  alone,  and  prepared  to 
register  all  their  names  as  Boman  citizens  of  these  Tribes.  But 
the  Civil  War  prevented  ths  Censors  from  finishing  their  wort. 

g  13.  The  difficulties  attached  to  the  question  of  enfranchising 
the  Italians  showed  that  it  was  not  a  merely  factions  opposition 
which  hod.  hitherto  been  offered.  The  Senate  indeed  hod  shown 
an  aniioaa  dispoution  to  settle  the  matter  peaceably ;  and  the 

tiaasin;;  of  the  Law  to  extend  the  Franchise,  before  anns  were 
aid  down,  proves  that  they  gave  np  the  stem  maxim  of  the  old 
Republic,  "  Spare  the  submissive,  and  war  down  the  proud."  It 
was  in  &ct  impossible  to  adapt  a  Constitntion  originally  fitted  for 
a  small  Civic  Community  to  a  great  Countrv.  It  «ae  manifest 
that  the  Italians  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  scanty  share 
of  direct  power  granted  to  them ;  and  yet  it  was  hardly  safe  to 
grant  them  more,  unlesB,  indeed,  some  statesman  in  advance  of 
his  time  had  suggested  a  plan  resembling  the  modern  i^stem  of 
Representative  Parliaments.  But  no  sncn  plan  was  thought  of. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  partial  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the 
franchise  annulled  the  old  Roman  Constitution,  and  made  an 
absolute  Monuy^hy  almost  a  political  necessity. 

g  14.  During  the  Social  War  the  High  Courts  of  Justice  had 
been  closed.  Of  the  great  advocates,  Crassna  was  dead,  Anto- 
niuB  was  absent  fr«m  Rome,  Cotta,  who  had  aspired  to  succeed 
to  their  fiunc,  was  in  exile.  Hortensins,  who  was  fast  establish- 
ing his  claim  to  be  considered  the  first  orator  of  his  day,  was 
employed  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  as  a  Legionary  Tribune,  in 
the  second  as  a  Tribune.  Sulpicius,  another  eloquent  speaker, 
had  served  as  a  Legate  of  the  Consul  Pompeios.  Cicero,  not  yet 
eighteen,  had  just  imbibed  that  dintaste  for  a  milatary  Ufe  which 
attached  him  ever  after  to  the  Forum. 


Coin  or  Ihe  Two  AUied  NUIonB  who  lul  bald  oat.  witb  the  nMiM  of  Ptpius  in  Oksd 
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§  1,  S7II&  appoiiit«d  to  the  oonmund  agkinst  MlUiridatea.  %  i.  Attempt  of 
tba  yooDg  Hoblea  to  reliere  thenuelTW  of  debt  g  S.  The-  Tribmifl  Sul- 
indiiB.  §  4.  He  propout  to  distribute  the  It&Iiana  among  all  the  Tribes. 
g  a.  Riots:  the  lav  passed,  and  Marius  ohosea  to  supersede  Bjlla.  §  S. 
Sylla  flies  to  his  armj  at  Note,  g  T.  Marches  upon  Rome :  joined  bj  the 
other  Consul  Q.  Fompeius  Bnfus.  §  8.  Battle  in  streets  of  Rome,  g  i. 
Marius  and  eleveo  others  outlaired  bj  the  Senate.  §  10.  Death  of  SdI- 
pi<»us.  g  II.  AdTentures  of  Harius :  he  reaches  Africa,  g  12.  Unpopo- 
loritf  of  8jUa :  Oatavioe  and  Cinns,  Cmianls :  oath  of  Cinna :  murder  of  , 
Fompeius  Bofus:  Sjlla  leaves  Italj.  g  18.  Cinna  puts  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Italians:  he  is  driven  ont  of  Rome,  and  deprived  of  the  Cansulship. 
g  14.  The  aimj  at  Nola  deotai-eB  tar  Cimia:  the  ItaliaiM  riw  in  armi. 
I  15.  Marios  retamM  to  Ital; :  JoiuB  Omia.  g  14.  Eflbcta  of  the  Senate : 
Fompdna  Btiabo  enters  Rome,  g  17.  Blookade  of  Rome  bj  fbor  anniea. 
%  1&  Death  of  FompeiDs:  eurreuder  of  Rome,  g  19.  The  Marian  Mas- 
■aere.  g  Sa  Sertorina  slan^itera  the  ilavea.  g2I.  Deathof  Catnlns  and 
othetB.     g  i%  Seventh  CoDtulihip  and  death  of  Marius. 

g  1.  Mabius  wm  the  canse  of  the  Firat  Civil  War ;  bnt  the  per- 
son who  ffBTO  occasion  to  its  outbreak  vaa  Mithridatea,  Eintr  of 
foQtoa.  We  have  said  that  in  the  Mcond  year  of  the  Social  War 
this  remarkable'  man  encouraged  the  inanrgents  to  hope  for  hia 
sapport  aa  soon  as  he  had  expelled  the  Romans  from  Asia.  The 
details  of  this  enterprise  will  be  given  in  the  next  ch^itcr.  Here 
we  must  be  content  with  stating  that^  before  the  end  of  the  year 
89  &0.,  the  Senate  had  determined  apon  war,  and  a  Commander 
was  to  bo  chosen.  In  the  mind  of  Marios,  this  Commander  could 
be  none  other  than  himself:  he  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  the 
East,  and  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  hasten  a  rapture.  Late 
events  had  shovm  him  that  Sylla,  whom  he  hated,  might  become 
a  formidable  rival ;  and  he  left  the  samptnous  villa  which  he  had 
lately  erected  at  Misennm,  for  a  honse  adjoining  the  Forum. 
He  daily  frequented  that  busy  place,  and,  notwiflistanding  his 
increasing  age  and  corpulence,  again  joined  in  the  military  exer- 
cises of  uio  Campos,  trusting  that  thus  he  should  be  always  in 
the  sight  of  the  People.  But  the  glory  won  by  Sylla  in  the  Social 
War  marked  him  as  the  person  to  whom  the  command  was  dne; 
and,  OS  he  was  Consul-elect,  his  appointment  was  regarded  as  a 
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matter  of  coarse.  la  the  heart  of  Marius  hatred  waa  niai)« 
iiitenao  by  disappointmetit;  and  ho  detennincd,  coet  what  it 
luiirht,  to  eecore  the  command  for  himself 

1 2.  Circnmstancfs  favoured  bis  desi^  The  biuinesa  of 
fiuming  the  revenae  every  day  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
Eqaestrian  Order.  To  them  all  who  needed  money  resorted. 
They  demanded  high  rates  of  interest ;  bnt  lavish  expeuditare 
was  the  fashion  among  the  young  Nobles.  Some  of  those  who 
were  heavily  borthencd  with  debt  raked  up  an  old  law,  by  which 
naarioOB  interest  waa  forbidden,  and  refused  to  pay  more  than 
was  by  this  law  allowed.  A  case  was  brought  before  the  Fnelor 
Asellio,  who  allowed  the  noble  debtors  to  prosecote  their  cre- 
ditors tor  ill^al  usury.  The  fiuy  of  the  Knights  rose  to  the 
utmost :  Asellio  was  assaulted  and  murdered. 

§  3.  Among  the  Tribunes  of  the  year  was  P.  Solpicins,  a  master 
of  lofty  and  jMthetic  eloquence,*  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
uufortunate  I)niBna,  and  waa  animated  by  bitter  enmityu|;ainst 
Q.  Fompeios  Bufus,  Sytla's  colleague  in  the  Consulship,  Thu  was 
the  person  whom  old  Marius  now  selected  as  hia  pobtical  agent, 
as  be  had  formerly  chosen  Satuminns.  Marius  netd  up  before 
his  ardent  imagination  the  treasures  of  Mithridates,  promising 
that,  if  the  command  were  transferred  to  himself^  be  would  em- 
ploy the  wealth  of  the  Pontic  King  to  relieve  the  Roman  debtors. 
Sutpicina  caught  eagerly  at  the  offer, 

g  4.  There  was  no  inclination  among  the  People  of  Borne  to 
supersede  Sylla.  Bnt  if  the  Italians  conld  exercise  a  weight  in 
the  Comitia  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  it  was  plain  that 
Marius,  alway  a  fovoorite  with  the  Italian  countrymen,  would 
be  secure  of  the  appointment.  Sulpiciua,  therefore,  boldly  gave 
notice  of  two  measures :  one  by  which  the  Italians  were  to  bo 
distributed  evenly  through  all  the  Tribes ;  a  second,  by  which 
all  Freedmen  who  had  served  in  the  It^ian  Wars  were  to  be 

5 laced  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Citizens.  Thus  in  every  Tribe  the 
Tew  Citizens,  comprising  Italians  and  Freedmen,  would  form  a 
majority,  and  thus  the  votes  of  the  Tribes  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  M&rins. 

g  B.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Old  Citizens  would 
tamely  submit  to  be  overridden.  As  the  day  for  voting  drew 
nigh,  battles  with  stones  and  staves  wer^  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  Consuls  endeavoured  to  postpone  the  day  of  conflict  by  pro- 
claiming a  Justitinm  or  Oeneral  Holiday,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  suspend  all  public  business.  But  the  Tribune  declared 
his  intention  to  prcM»ed  to  a  vote,  just  as  if  the  Consols  had 
issued  no  proclamation  ;  and  ordered  a  body  of  3000  young  men 
*  "  Maiime  omninm  gnwdis  st  tragimiB  Orator."— Cioero  Srut  55. 
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to  attend  biiu,  with  concealed  d^^re,  in  the  Foruni :  thuy  were 
to  strike  when  he  commanded,  not  sparinE  even  the  Consnls,  if 
need  were.  On  the  appointed  daj  the  Tribune  roee,  and  declared 
the  prockmation  of  the  Fnblic  Holiday  illegal  on  the  ground  that 
theie  vas  so  special  canse  for  it*  A  lond  outcry  arose  from 
tlie  Old  CitJiena ;  npon  which,  at  a  sign  from  the  Tribnne,  Ms 
adhereute  drew  their  dam^era.  Their  opponents  fled.  Fompeins 
only  escaped  by  hiding  nimself :  his  son,  who  was  married  to 
Sylla's  daughter,  was  rathlesely  murdered.  Sytia  fled  into  the 
house  of  Harius,  which  fiuied  the  Forum,  whence  he  was  obliged 
to  return,  and  declare  the  Justitinm  at  an  end.  The  Laws  then 
passed  without  oppontion;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
command  in  the  Mitbridatic  War  was  transferred  to  If  aring. 

S  6.  Sylla  went  straight  from  the  Fomm  to  his  camp  before 
Nola  (for  the  Samnites  had  not  yet  snrrendeied  that  town),  with 
the  purpoae  of  hurrying  to  the  East;  Bui  be  bad  already  been 
■npeiBeded;  and  two  oGGcera  arrived  in  camp  bearing  a  com- 
.miauon  from  Marius  to  assume  the  conunana.  Sylla  was  now 
compelled  to  take  a  deciaive  part.  Either  he  must  snbmis- 
aively  resign  or  must  vindicate  his  right  by  force.  The  name  of 
Civil  War  was  not  yet  familiar  to  Roman  ears ;  and  before  he 
committed  himself  to  actual  hostilitiee,  he  resolved  to  sound  the 
inclinations  of  hia  troops.  He  summoned  them  to  the  Prse- 
torinm.  He  enlarged  on  the  insulta  that  had  been  offered  to 
himself;  and  gave  them  to  understand  that,  nnless  he  remained  in 
command,  their  hopes  of  booty  frvm  the  Uitbridatic  War  must 
end;  and  concluded  by  a  hope  that  they  would  obey  his  orders. 
The  men  gave  a  ready  interpretation  to  his  last  words  by  calling 
tpon  him  to  lead  them  to  Rome,  and  proved  their  seal  by  stoning 
to  death  the  officers  sent  by  Marius.  Sylla,  fiilly  assured,  ordered 
uz  Legions  to  get  under  arms.  The  superior  officers,  however, 
shrank  frvm  lending  countenance  to  civu  war ;  and  all,  save  one 
Qonator,  fled  to  Rome. 

§7.  In  the  City  the  consternation  was  great.  The  Senate, 
more  from  fear  of  Marius  than  of  their  own  good  will,  sent  to 
demand  of  Sylla  why  he  was  in  arms  i^ainst  his  country,  "To 
set  her  at  Uberty,"  was  the  only  answer  he  vouchsafed.  The 
Pnetora  then  went  out,  invested  with  all  the  ensigns  of  their 
office :  but  the  sotdien  broke  their  ftscee,  and  stripped  them  of 
their  robes.  Sylla  meantime  continued  to  advance.  The  officers 
who  had  deserted  hhn  were  replaced  by  persona  of  note,  who  had 
fled  tram  Bome :  above  all,  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague  and 
kinsman,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufhs ;  and  henceforth  all  his  acts  ran  in 

*  A  Jnttitiiim  was  pToelaimed  for  Bom«  great  trimnpti  or  dissatcr, — the 
fcntner  case  aceompanitii  by  a  Soppliflslio  or  PnbHo  TliaiikigmDg. 
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the  joint  name  of  the  two  Consuls  of  the  year, — a  fiict  which 
had  great  authority  over  men's  minds. 

g  8.  The  prompt  aadaoity  of  Sjlla  took  Marios  and  Sulpiciup 
by  surprise.  They  had  not  calculated  on  his  daring  to  march  a 
Roman  army  agamst  Rome.  To  gain  time,  th«^  sent  a  last  em-  - 
^assy,  in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  requesting  the  Consols  to 
atop  the  march  c^  the  army  till  the  Frnters  had  c<Hne  to  some 
resolution.  Sylla,  now  about  five  miles  from  the  gat«s,  pro- 
mised to  comply :  but  no  sooner  had  the  envoys  tamed  tneir 
backs,  than  he  despatched  two  officers  with  a  detachment 
to  occupy  tiie  high  ground  adjoining  the  Esqniline.  They 
marched  so  rapidly  that  they  seized  the  Colline  Gate,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  Gity ;  but  their  pn^resB  was  stopped  by  the 
People,  who  threw  tiles  and  stones  upon  them  from  the  house- 
tops. Meantime  the  Consob  had  come  up  with  their  whole 
force.  FompeioB  pushed  forward  with  one  Legion  to  support 
the  troops  at  the  Colline  Gate ;  another  Legion  seized  the  <^li- 
montane  Gate;  a  third  turned  the  Avcntine,  and  occupied  the 
Sublician  Bridge ;  a  fourth  was  left  in  reserve  before  the  walls ; 
while  Sylla  with  the  remaining  two  entered  the  City. 

His  opponents,  meantime,  had  assembled  a  considerable  force; 
and  in  the  district  between  the  Cnlian  and  the  Esquiline,  armed 
soldiers  for  the  first  time  encount«red  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Sylla's  men  were  beaten  back,  till,  seizing  an  eagle,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Meanwhile,  his  reeerve  L^on 
entered  the  city  and  attacked  Marius  in  flank  from  the  Sobnrra. 
The  old  General,  finding  his  position  turned,  retreated  to  die 
Capitol,  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation  offering  liberty  to  all 
slaves  who  would  join  his  bimner.  Bat  this  desperate  act  only 
revealed  his  weakness,  and  even  those  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported him  dispersed.  Marina  and  Sulpicins,  with  all  their 
chief  friends,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

g  0.  Meantirae  Sylla  had  marched  bis  L^ons  in  good  order 
down  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  Forum,  and  restored  public  con- 
fidence by  inflicting  smrnnary  punishment  upon  all  plunderers. 
Next  morning  he  addressed  the  People  in  a  set  speech,  de-  ' 
ploring  the  extremity  to  which  he  had  been  forced  by  profligate 
demt^guea.  From  the  Forum  the  Consuls  proceeded  to  the 
Scnate-honso.  A  Decree  was  issned,  by  which  twelve  persons 
were  proclaimed  traitors.  Among  these,  the  most  eminent  were 
Marius,  his  son,  his  son-in  law  L.  Granius,  and  the  Tribunes  Sul- 
picios  and  Albinovairas.  Against  this  arbitrary  Decree  no  one 
had  courage  to  raise  a  voice  exept  Q.  Scnvola,  the  Pontifei. 
"  Never,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  "  will  I  consent  to  declare  Cains 
Manns  an  outlaw." 
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g  10.  All  the  proclaimed  perBons  bad  escaped.  But  Snlpiciiu, 
who  had  secreted  bimself  in  a  Wlla  near'  Lanrentnin,  was  be- 
tm)'ed  by  a  slave  and  slain.  His  bead  was  exposed  upon  tbe 
Roetra,  from  which,  bis  e]«qiieDce  bad  so  often  moved  the  people 
to  tears, — the  first  example  of  a  barbarous  practice  which  became 
common  in  after  years,  The  treacberoos  slave  was  rewarded  by 
Sylla  for  doing  bis  duty  to  tiie  State,  and  then  thrown  down 
the  Tarpeian  Rock  fw  betraying  bis  master, — a  perfidious  judg- 
ment, characteristic  of  a  country  wbeie  slaves  are  nnmerooa 
and  held  in  fear.  Tbe  masteCB  <to«  not  recognise  them  as  6ee 
man,  even  where  tbe  public  interest  is  most  concerned. 

§  11.  Marina  himself  ran  tiirongh  a  series  of  adTeotnres 
strange  as  ever  were  coined  bv  the  brain  of  a  romancer.  He 
reached  Ostia  in  company  with  Granins  bis  son-in-law,  and  a 
few  ^ree:  hence  they  proposed  to  take  ship  for  Africa, 
where  Marina  had  much  inflnence,  derived  from  tbe  times  of  die 
Jugurdian  War.  When  yooi^  Marias,  who  bad  taken  a  difierent 
route,  arrived  at  Ostia,  be  found  that  bis  taihex  bad  put  to  sea. 
By  a  lucl^  chance,  however,  be  found  another  vessel  sailing  for 
Africa,  and  reached  that  Province  in  safety.  Meantime,  old 
Manns  was  by  stress  of  weather  driven  to  land  near  CirceiL 
From  this  place  tiie  party  wandered  southward  along  t^e  deso- 
late shore  in  great  dwtnas,  till  some  berdunen,  who  recognised 
ti)e  old  Gencnl,  warned  bim  of  tbe  approach  of  a  party  of 
cavalry.  Not  daring  to  keep  the  road,  tbe  ftigitivcs  plnnged 
into  the  forest  which  still  covers  tlie  coast  llere  Ibey  pawed 
tbe  nigbt  in  great  misery,  and  next  momii^  continued  their 
forlorn  walk.  Manns  alone  kept  up  his  spirits  and  enconraged 
his  attendants  by  asauntnces  that  a  seventh  Consulship  was 
yet  in  store  for  bim.  In  the  two  following  days  they  had 
draped  their  weaiy  limbs  over  a  space  of  about  forty  miles 
direct  distance,  when  they  saw  a  body  of  horse  coming  towards 
tbom.  It  happened  tbat  two  merchant  vessels  were  passing 
southward  close  in-sbore.  The  fugitives  plnnged  into  tLe  sea, 
and  made  for  the  ships.  Oranias  reached  one  of  them,  and  was 
put  ashore  in  the  island  of  Pithecusa  (Iscbia).  So  exhausted 
was  Harina,  that  be  was  hardly  kept  above  water  by  two  slaves, 
till  the  seamen  got  bim  on  board  the  other  vessel.  Meantime, 
the  horsemen  rode  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  calling  out 
to  the  ci^itain,  demanded  the  person  of  Marina.  With  tears 
tbe  old  General  beaought  protection ;  and  after  much  wavering 
tbe  captain  continued  his  course.  When  they  reached  tiie  month 
of  the  Liria,  be  persuaded  Uarins  to  go  ashore,  aa  it  was  necea- 
saiy  to  lie  to  till  tbe  land-wind  rose.  Bnt  no  sooner  bad  hia 
boat  returned,  than   tbe  Pithless  captain  got  nnder  way,  and 
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Marina  vu  left  abaolntalr  alone  upon  the  avampy  beach.  He 
walked  wearily  to  an  old  man's  hnt,  who  concealed  him  in  a  bole 
near  tbe  river,  and  covered  him  with  reeds.  Frcaently  the 
faonemeu  came  np  and  demanded  whero  Uarina  was.  Afraid 
<^  beinff  discovered,  the  fogitiTe  roee  from  hia  hiding-plaoe  and 
daahed  mto  tLe  river.  He  waa  perceiTed  and  dragged  ashore ; 
and  the  honemen  conveyed  him,  nearly  naked  and  covered  with 
mud,  to  Uintunue.  Here  he  was  given  over  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  who  had  received  a  circolar  letter  trota  t£e  Con- 
suls, ordering  them  to  put  Marios  to  death  if  bo  should  &11  into 
their  liauda.  Bat  the  magistratee,  not  liking  to  incur  such 
reepoDsibility,  referred  the  matter  to  a  Town  Conncil. 

The  Conncil  voted  that  Syila's  orders  should  be  obeyed,  and  a 
Gaulish  slave  was  sent  with  orders  to  pat  the  old  General  to 
deatb.  It  waa  daik,  and,  as  tbe  man  entered  the  room  where 
Marina  was  lying,  he  saw  the  old  man's  eyes  glaring  throngh  the 
da^nesB,  while  a  deep  voice  exclaimed:  "Fellow,  darest  thou 
slay  Cains  Mariua!"  He  tiirew  down  his  sword  and  fled,  crying, 
"  I.  cannot  alay  Cuna  Marina."  By  the  connivance  of  the  Magis- 
trates, the  fugitive  e8ciq>ed  to  lachia,  where  he  joined  Oramus, 
and  a  (riondly  ship  was  found  to  convey  him  to  Africa.  Hear- 
ing that  bis  Bon  had  already  arrived,  he  was  emboldened  to 
bmd  near  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage.  Bat  the  Pnetor  Bez- 
tilina  aent  him  orders  to  quit  the  Province  without  delay, 
Marios  with  silent  indignation  gazed  fixedly  on  the  messenger, 
till  the  man  demanded  what  answer  be  should  take  back  to  the 
Pmtor.  "  Tell  bim,"  said  the  old  General,  "  tiiat  you  bave  seen 
Cains  Marius  sitting  among  the  rains  of  Carthage. 

Soon  after,  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  who  bad  endeavoured 
to  gfun  snpport  from  Hiempsal,  King  of  Nnmidia.  The  yonng 
man  bad  been  received  with  ontwa^  kindness,  but  waa  in  fact 
detained  as  prisoner,  till  be  was  taught  to  escape  by  the  com- 
passion of  the  King's  daughter.  After  this,  Manna  remained  in 
Africa  withont  molestation, 

§  12.  Meanwhile  Sylla  at  Rome  was  not  withont  hie  diffi- 
culties. He  found  both  Senate  and  People  ao  shocked  by  the 
intmnoa  of  armed  legions  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
city,  that  he  tho^ht  it  prudent  to  send  back  the  troops  to  their 
old  quarters  in  Campania,  while  be  remained  himself  to  settle 
matters  in  his  own  &vour,  before  he  took  his  departure  for  the 
East.  The  Senate,  on  bis  motion,  issued  a  Decree  by  which  the 
laws  of  Sulpicius  were  declared  null  and  void ;  and  thns  the 
Italian  voters  were  again  deprived  of  the  advantages  granted 
tiiem  by  those  laws,  while  Sylla's  appointment  to  ttie  Oriental 
command  resofned  its  force.    But  there  waa  no  disposi^ou  to 
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favour  Iiiu,  and  he  was  unable  to  influence  the  Consular  eleo 
tioDs.  The  choice  fell  apon  Gn.  Octavius,  a  feeble  noblBnian, 
giTen  to  snperatitJoiu  reverence  for  astrologerH,*  and  L.  Corneliua 
GioiUL  It  ia  plain  that  the  latter  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Sylla's  ohserrant  eye ;  for  before  he  aaeumed  office  he  was  com- 

Klled  by  the  General  to  repair  to  the  Temple  of  Capitoline 
piter,  and  there  solemnly  to  swear  that  he  would  not  distorb 
the  existing  order  of  things. 

But  Sylla's  position  was  very  insecure.  On.  Pompeiua  Strabo, 
fttill  seirine  as  Proconsul  in  Apolia,-  was  superseded  by  Q. 
Pompeins  Rufua,  Sylla'a  kinsmau  and  late  colleague.  But  no 
sooner  had  Strabo  left  bis  army,  than  a  mutiny  broke  out,  and 
Rufns  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers.  The  wily  Proconsul  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  camp,  and,  alter  rebuking  the  muti- 
neers with  ^parent  stemneaa,  quietly  resumed  the  command; 
nor  was  Sylla  strong  enough  to  take  notice  of  this  piece  of 
preconcerted  treacheiy.  Plots  were  formed  against  his  life,  and 
the  murder  of  his  colleague  was  a  token  of  what  might  next  be 
his  own  fate.  Cinna  urged  one  of  the  new  Tribunes  to  impeach 
bim  for  bringing  an  army  within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  upon  which 
the  General  hastened  to  Campania,  and  shipped  his  troops  for 
Greece,  leaving  the  Aristocrat^  to  fight  their  own  battle. 

gl3.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
Civil  War.  Cinna,  an  ambitious,  unprincipled,  and  reckless  man, 
perceived  that  he  conld  at  once  raise  himself  to  importance  by 
putdng  himself  at  the  head  ot  the  New  Citisens,  or  Italian  party, 
who  had  been  left  withoat  leaders  by  the  death  of  Sulpicius  and 
the  flight  of  Marius.  He  at  once  gave  notice  of  a  Bill  for  >ffBiu 
distributing  the  Italians  and  FreMmen  through  all  the  Tnbes. 
This  measure  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Senate  and  by  tiie  old 
Roman  citizens.  On  the  day  of  votmg,  Cinna's  party  occnpied 
ihe  Forum,  armed  with  da^ers ;  and  when  it  appeared  that  Hie 
Tribunes  were  about  to  int«rpoee  their  veto,  tiiey  drew  their 
we^mns  upon  those  officers.  The  Old  Citizens,  headed  by  Octa- 
vius, (^posed  force  by  force ;  and  a  fmioos  battle  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  Italians  being  driven  from  the  Forum.f  Cinna  was 
obliged  to  qoit  Borne  ;  and  the  Senate  immediately  deprived  him 
of  the  Con«ilar  office,  and  conferred  it,  by  their  own  authori^, 
on  L.  Cornelius  Morula,  Flamen  of  Jnpiter,  au  inoffensive  man, 
who  allowed  the  perilous  honour  to  be  thrust  upon  him. 

8  14.  Cinna  was  now  completely  compromised,  and  he  took  the 
bold  step  of  truHting  himself  to  the  troops  left  by  Sylla  before 

"  "  Cbaldnani,"  as  the;  were  called.    Sea  Javeo.  vi.  SS4.  x.  91. 
I  Witb  the  ku  of  10,000  men.  aooording  to  FIutMdi  VU.  Sartor.  4.  This 
period  of  the  CivH  V(»r  wu  eaUed  Bdiitm  Oalmiaimm  by  Oi«eni. 
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Nola,  who  were  discotiteiited  nt  being  exclndcd  from  participating 
in  the  gune  of  the  Mithridatic  War.  With  passionate  words  ho 
told  the  eoldiery  that  the  Senate  had  BtFipp«d  him  of  the  high 
office  which  had  been  conferred  by  the  votes  of  the  People;  and 
tkea  he  rent  his  robe  and  threw  hunself  on  the  gronnd.  The 
nnwoDt«d  sieht  of  a  CodboI  in  this  attitude  moved  the  snsceptibl  J 
feelings  of  Uie  men.  All  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him  as 
Consm.  Bat  Cinna  not  only  addressed  himself  to  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  were  beleagnering  Nola ;  ho  also  invited  the  Samnito 
garrison  of  Nola  to  make  common  canse  with  him  agunst  the 
old  Roman  citizens.  In  a  nmilar  strain  he  declaimed  in  the 
towns  of  Italy  wliich  had  lately  been  engi^ed  in  the  Social  War. 
Everywhere  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  Social  War 
was  revived  under  a  different  aspect.  A  Consul  appeared  as  their 
leader,  and  Marius,  the  greatest  General  of  Rome,  was  known  to 
Kivoar  their  claims.  Cinna  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army.  Among  the  officers  who  accepted  commissions  from  him 
may  be  namc^  On.  Pt4>irins  Carfxi  and  Q.  Sertorius,  men  who 
pl^ed  great  parts  in  the  following  years. 

§  16.  News  of  these  proceedmgs  soon  reached  old  Marina 
in  Africa,  whera  he  assembled  abont  a  thousand  desperate 
men,  and,  landing  in  Etmria,  soon  found  himself  in  command 
of  a  lat^  force,  which  was  brought  into  order  by  his  habits 
of  command.  He  also  made  himself  master  of  a  small  but 
well-appointed  fleet.  He  was  now  in  a  condition  to  treat  with 
Cinna,  and  offered  to  accept  a  commission  under  him  as  Con- 
sul. Cinna's  officers  advised  him  to  close  with  this  offer,  all 
except  Sertorius.  This  sagacious  man,  who  had  served  under 
Manns  in  the  Cimbrian  War,  and  had  gained  distinction  in  the 
war  ^laiuBt  the  Allies,  feared  the  savage  temper  of  his  old  general, 
and  advised  (^nna  not  to  compromise  his  cause  by  uniting  it  to 
that  of  Marius.  But  when  Cinna  confessed  that  he  had  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Marius  in  Africa,  Sertorius  withdrew  his 
objections.  Cinna  offered  to  Marius  the  rank  of  Proconsul.  But 
the  old  man  grimly  refiised  all  marks  of  honour. 

§  16.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  had  been  exerting  themselves  to 
raise  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  dty.  They  hired  mercenaries 
in  Gaul.  Th^  sent  orders  to  Fomperas  Btrabo  to  bring  up  his 
army.  They  directed  Metellus  Pins,  who  was  still  employed  in 
reducing  the  Samuites,  to  make  what  terms  he  could  with  the 
enemy,  and  hasten  to  Rome.  Metelloa  Unbred ;  but  Pompeius 
advanced  to  the  CoUine  Gate,  where  he  mamtained  an  obstinate 
reserve,  and  seemed  nncertain  whether  be  should  join  the  Senate 
or  go  over  to  Marius.  But  after  some  fruitless  mtrigues  he  at 
length  entered  Rome,  and  nnited  his  troops  to  the  scanty  force 
of  the  Consnl  Octavius. 
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§  17.  The  annies  of  Uie  aaeailonte  now  drew  olose  roond 
Rome,  eo  as  to  invest  it  on  every  eido.  Ciiuui  took  hi*  post  near 
Uie  CoUino  Gate,  bo  as  to  intercept  comnuuiioations  with  tli« 
north  and  north-eask  Gorbo  la;  on  Ilia  left,  so  as  to  command 
Uio  roads  which  approached  Rome  from  the  eaet ;  Sertoiiua  on 
(lis  right,  BO  as  to  bar  all  pasBaae  from  Etraria  and  the  north- 
west Mariiu  himself  took  up  his  position  on  the  Tiber,  acron 
which  he  threw  a  bridge,  bo  as  to  communicate  with  Carbo  on 
the  one  BJde  and  Sertorins  on  the  other.  Thus  [Jaoed,  with 
lame  forces  at  their  command,  the  allied  ganerals  calculMed  on 
redncing  the  cit^  hj  fiunine. 

§  18.  P<nnpems,  after  defeating  an  attempt  of  Marine  to  tala 
Janicninm,  died  snddenly,  and  a  plague  broke  oat  which  deci- 
mated the  Senatorial  army.  By  this  time  Melellua  had  quitted 
Samnium,  and  encamped  apon  ttie  Alban  Hills.  Here  he  was 
visited  br  some  of  the  sotdiera  of  Pompeins,  who  entreated  him 
to  take  the  chief  cqnunand.  But  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
threaten  Clnna's  rear.  'Bred  of  inaction,  great  part  of  hie  troope 
deserted  or  returned  home ;  and  Qie  Senate,  1^  almost  defence- 
less, determined  on  attempting  negotiataons.  A  deputation  of 
Senators  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Cintui,  who  pre&ced  all  proceed- 
ings by  asking  whether  tbey  were  prepared  to  treat  vnth  him 
"  as  Consul."  !Oiey  had  no  instructions  on  this  point,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome,  while  Cinna  advanced  his  camp  within  a  dart's 
throw  of  the  gates.  A  second  deputation  arrived,  and  hnmblr 
salnt«d  him  as  ConsuL  He  received  them  sitting  in  his  cbair 
of  state,  with  his  Lictors  on  either  8id&  The  Pepnties  asked 
nothing  more  than  that  before  entering  the  city  he  would  take 
an  oath  not  to  suffer  a  general  massacre.  Cinna  answered  gently, 
and  promised  not  to  auUumse  any  slaughter;  but  all  hopes 
inspired  by  the  moderation  of  his  language  were  damped  by 
the  aspect  of  old  Marius.  He  stood  b^ind  the  Consul  s  chair, 
in  mean  apparel,  with  his  hair  and  beard  rongh  and  long,  fbr 
thar  had  been  \di  untrimmed  ever  ance  the  (Sty  on  which  he 
had  fled  from  Rome,  and  with  a  sullen  frown  upon  his  brow. 
Bat  the  Senatfl  had  little  room  for  choice.  Hastily  they  passed 
a  Decree,  inviting  Cinna,  Marios,  and  their  partisans  to  enter  the 
Citv.  Marius  ironically  replied,  that  he  had  been  formally  pro- 
claimed a  traitor,  and  mnet  he  formally  restored  to  his  Hf^ta. 
But  before  a  second  Decree  could  issue,  he  had  entered  the  City 
with  the  army. 

§  19.  Rome  was  treated  as  a  conqoeied  ci^.  The  soldieia, 
consisting  of  slaves  and  vagabonda  of  all  kinds,  combined  with 
Italians  smarting  from  the  late  war,  were  let  loose  to  plnnder. 
The  unfortanato  Octavius,  aasured  by  his  astrologera,  was  slain 
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while  seated  upon  his  Cktnaolar  choir  in  tlie  Jaoicolnm,  His 
alanghter  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  horrible  butcheries, 
Marias  had  returned  to  Italy  fidl  of  the  memory  of  his  ignomiiti- 
ous  flight.  lie  was  attended  eTeiywhere  by  a  band  of  riiffians, 
who  had  orders  to  strike  down  any  penoa  of  rank  whom  thdr 
master  passed  witliont  the  courtesy  of  a  aalute.  The  Senaton 
who  hwl  opposed  hia  recall  from  exile  were  among  his  first 
victims.  Q.  Lentnlus,  0.  Nnmitonos,  M.  Btebius,  and  others 
were  cat  down,  and  their  bodies  dragged  through  the  public 
places.  P.  CnwBUs,  seeing  his  eldest  son  slain  by  Fimbria,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  L.  Ctesar,  author  of  the  Law  for  eu- 
franchiaing  the  Italians,  and  his  brother  Caiua,  were  murdered  in 
their  own  houses.  Q.  Ancharius  came  in  suppliant  guise  to 
•  Marius,wlien  he  was  sacrificing  in  the  Capitol;  out  the  relent- 
less old  man  ordered  the  suppliant  to  be  cut  down  in  the  very 
prednctB  of  the  Temple  and  his  body  cast  into  the  street.  The 
example  of  Uarius  was  followed  by  all  who  had  private  wrongs 
to  avenge,  or  debts  to  canceL  Many  Knights  were  massacred, 
donbtieas  by  their  creditors.  Slaves,  drunk  with  passion  and 
licence,  wreaked  a  less  discriminating  veogeauca  upon  all  who 
fell  in  their  way.  But  bete  it  most  be  recorded  that  many  were 
saved  by  the  devotion  of  their  household  slaves.  Comatus  was 
pursued  to  his  house  by  some  of  the  gang  c^  Marius ;  his  slaves 
bung  up  one  of  the  corpses,  which  were  but  too  plentiful,  with 
Ifaeir  master's  gold  ring  upon  the  hand;  and  when  the  murderers 
burst  into  the  house,  these  laithM  slaves  pretended  that  they 
had  anticipated  the  deed  of  blood,  and  by  this  pious  fraud  saved 
their  master.  The  orator  Antonios  bad  incurred  the  special 
wrath  of  MaHus  by  an  eloquent  speech  in  which  be  had  opposed 
his  recal  to  Rome.  For  some  time  he  was  concealed  in  a  country- 
house  by  his  slaves.  Bat  one  of  these  simple  men,  in  btiyii^ 
wine,  toid  the  vintner  that  he  must  havo  good  liquor,  since  it 
was  (he  whispered)  for  the  special  use  of  the  great  orator  An- 
tonius.  The  treacherous  dealer  hastened  with  the  news  to 
Marius,  who  ordered  the  orator's  head  to  be  brought  to  him  and 
placed  it  on  the  table  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  banquet. 

§  20.  Cinna  took  no  part  in  these  atrocities.  Sertonus  looked 
on  with  deep  disgust,  especially  when  he  saw  the  enfranchised 
slaves  giving  a  loose  to  every  licentious  passion  with  a  Baccha- 
nalian glee  which  excites  pity,  not  only  for  the  sufferers,  but 
also  for  those  who  hj  ill-treatment  had  .been  degraded  into 
savages.  By  the  permission  of  the  Consul,  Sertorions  fell  upon 
them  widi  a  bod;r  *>f  bis  own  tioops,  and  slew  several  thousands 
By  this  rude  justice  order  was  in  some  degree  restored. 

§21.  Butsomu  persons  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  had 
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been  too  conspicnous  to  remun  iiii[HinuiI)e<l,  and  against  them 
the  mockery  of  legal  forms  was  put  in  motion.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  these  were  L.  Cornelius  Memla,  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  and 
Q.  LotatioB  Catalos,  colleague  of  Msrius  in  his  Gimbric  triumph. 
Merala  was  a  qniet  and  respectable  man,  whose  only  offence  was 
that  he  had  unwillingly  superseded  Cinna  in  the  Consulship. 
For  this  he  was  indicted ;  and  knowing  that  indictment  was 
equivalent  to  condemnation,  he  repaired  to  the  great  Temple  on 
the  Capitol,  and  opening  his  veins  bled  to  death.  Catnlns,  like 
Antonius,  hod  offended  Marins  hj  opposing  his  recal  from  exile, 
3ome  inflaential  iriends  endeavonred  to  awaken  in  the  hreast 
of  the  stem  old  man  some  generous  memory  of  the  days  when 
he  had  refosed  to  triumph  over  the  barbariana  without  Catnlos 
to  share  his  triumph.  But  in  vain.  "  He  must  die,"  was  the- 
only  answer  vouchsafed.  Catulns  shut  himself  up  in  a  newly- 
plastered  room,  lighted  a  charcoal  fire,  and  died  by  suffocation. 
Sylla  himself  was  beyond  reach ;  but  his  house  was  rased  to  the 
ground,  his  property  confiscated,  and  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor. 
His  wife  Cncilia  and  his  children  fled  to  join  him  in  Greece. 

Of  all  Senators  put  to  death  in  these  days  of  Terror,  the 
heads  were  exposed  npon  the  Rostra,  a  ghastly  tribute  to  the 
manes  of  the  Tribune  Sulplcios,  who  was  Qie  first  Roman  citizen 
thus  dishonoured.  The  bodies  of  all  were  left  nnburied,  to  be  de- 
voured by  d<^  and  birds.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
Massacre  of  Marius  differed  widely  from  the  Proscriptions  of 
later  times.  It  was  a  burst  of  savage  pasNon,  which  last«d  for 
a  few  hours,  and  was  not  marked  by  any  systematic  rules  of 
murder  and  confiscation. 

8  22.  The  short  remainder  of  the  year  passed  in  gloomy  tran- 
quillity. News  of  Sylla's  victories  in  the  Bast  from  time  to  time 
disturbed  tiio  satisbction  of  the  conquerors.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent they  were  absolute.  Cinna  remained  sole  Consul  till  the 
Kalends  of  January  of  66  ~b.c.,  when  Marins  for  the  seventh 
time,  and  Cinna  for  the  second,  assumed  the  &sces  without 
election.  On  the  first  day  of  his  authority,  Marius  ordered  one 
Soxt.  Licinius,  a  Senator,  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  Sad  presages  arose  of  what 
might  follow.  But  Marius,  since  his  return,  had  ^ven  himself 
to  wine  and  riotous  living ;  and  his  iron  constitution,  worn  out 
by  former  labours,  and  especially  by  bis  late  strange  sufferings, 
sank  under  an  inflammatory  fever.  The  hero  of  six  Consulships 
died  in  thirteen  days  after  he  had  seen  his  cherished  expecta- 
tions fiilfiUed  by  the  seventh  tenure  of  that  high  office,— hated 
by  his  enemies,  feared  even  by  his  friends. 
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CHAPTER  LTX, 

FIKST  HTTBItlDATlO   WAS.      (68 — 84  B.C.) 


g  I.  Kile  of  kingdom  of  Ponto* :  anceeton  of  MithridatML  g  S.  Rigyonlli, 
eduostioo,  and  cbaraeter.  §  S.  Hia  oonquMU  from  Fonbu  to  the  Boryi- 
Uienei :  *UiuMw  vvith  Tignaea  of  Aiviei^  §  4.  Sans  Cappadocia: 
mterventioD  of  Sjll».  §  E.  KKonragei  Italiaitt  dorti^  SoewJ  Wtr-. 
Miws  ffith;m«,iFliiIe  Tignnen  invadra  Oappadoda :  AqniUiw  Mot  to  i«- 
■tore  NiaomedtA.  §  0.  Hithridates  invades  Roman  PFOTinoe :  treabneDt  of 
Aquilliiu.  §  1.  Honoun  pud  to  HillindatM :  Hauacre  of  Italiana  §  8. 
Athena  rerolU:  Arcbelaus  sent  by  Mitluidates  to  garriaoD  Fineena. 
g  S.  Sylla  landi  in  S[unu :  asaault  and  siege  of  Pirmena :  gallant  defenoa 
of  Arcbelani.  §  10.  Si^e  of  Pirsena  raised:  bll  of  Athaia.  ,§  11. 
Arehelaua retirea b;  ae«:  fi^of  Pimeua.  g  12,  Sylla  defeats Archelaiu 
at  Chferonea.  §  13.  Marchea  to  inteTcept  Flaoeua :  returns  and  defeat* 
ArdielausitOrehoineDDa:  irintan  in  Theaealj.  §  14.  Flaoaaa  murdered 
by  Fimbria  at  Kieomedia.  g  IS.  Fimbria  nearly  aarprieea  Hitbridatea  at 
Pergamua.  g  16.  NegotJationi  of  Sylla  and  Arehelaua.  g  IT.  SyOa 
advaneea  into  Thraoa;  meets  Hitliridatea  b  Troad:  Peaoa  conclnded. 
g  IS.  Attacks  Fimbria:  hia  death,  g  19.  LeaTeeHorenainAsia:  apenda 
*  ir  of  84  B.O.  in  Oreees, 


§  1.  It  will  be  ueceeaary  to  go  back  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  UQtes  which  led  to  the  Mithridatic  War. 

After  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  Asia  Minor  was  broken  np  into  a 
number  of  petty  principalitieB,  jealous  of  one  another.  Eumeocs 
p{  PeKamos  was  rewarded  b^  the  addition  of  Lydia  and  some 
other  <Oatrioto  to  his  rale ;  but  in  time  the  kiiigd<nn  of  Feqiamna 
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became  a  Roman  Province  ander  the  prond  titlo  of  Asia,*  just 
as  the  Bomo  of  Libya  or  Africa  had  been  bestowed  on  the  I'ro- 
vinco  formed  out  of  the  territoiy  of  Carthage.  Bithynia  to  the 
north,  subject  to  Kings  of  Macedonian  origin,  had,  since  Prnsias 
declared  hb  inatnlity  to  protect  Hannibal,  &llen  completely 
nndei  Roman  influence.  At  this  time  it  wu  governed  by  Nico- 
medes  IL,  grandson  of  Pmaias,  Cappadocia  was  subject  to  a 
prince  named  Ariarathes,  Galatia,  umted  into  oue  prmcipatity, 
was  raled  by  a  native  chief  named  Delotanu. 

But  a  couatiy  beyond  these  distant  realms  demands  our  chief 
attention.  During  the  veakness  of  the  later  Persian  monarchy, 
the  t^atraps  of  Pontus,  that  is,  the  mountainous  country  along  the 
north  shore  of  tho  £nxine  from  the  Holys  etistwud,  had  asserted 
their  independence.  In  the  wars  between  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  ruler  of  Pontus,  Mithridates  by  name,  raised  his 
principality  to  a  kingdom.  His  descendants  extended  their 
power  over  part  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  till  Mithridates  Y ,, 
called  Knergetes,  assisted  Rome  in  her  war  agtunst  Aristonicus, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Phiygia. 
This  Mithridates  was  asBBSsinated  at  Sinope,  his  capital,  -about 
the  year  120  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  YI^ 
commonly  called  Dionysos  or  Eupator,  wbo  was  then  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  jcars  old.f  This  was  the  man  who  became  famo-.m 
as  the  competitor  of  Rome  fbr  the  sovereinity  of  the  East 

§  2.  In  later  times  it  was  remembered  mat  at  his  birth  a  comet 
biased  in  the  heavens  so  large  in  size  as  to  reach  from  the  lenith 
to  the  horison, — a  sign  of  Bis  destined  greatness.  But  during 
his  boyhood  the  fates  seemed  adverse.  Toe  Senate  revoked  the 
tnft  conferred  upon  his  &ther.  His  guardians  attempted  his 
nfo  both  by  poisoo  aud  the  dagger ;  but  he  eeeaped  all  perils 
marvellously.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  his  constitution 
was  enabled  to  defy  the  attacks  of  poison  by  the  habitual  use  of 
antidotes.  What  education  he  received  was  given  by  Greek 
masters  at  Sinope.  So  excellent  was  his  memory  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  master  of  five-and-twenty  languages  so  as  to  be  able 
to  converse  in  their  own  tongue  with  all  the  tnbea  who  composed 
his  motley  Empire.  His  appreciation  of  Hellenic  superiority  is 
attested  by  the  employment  of  Oreelis  both  for  military  and 
civil  administration ;  and  his  cultivated  taste  is  disclosed  by  the 

*  SometiinM  called  Prooonsnlar  Asia.    Henw  it  is  tbat  peisoiia,  being 
■Ireadvin  Pbrjgia  or  Qalada,  ipeakof  gini)giato^«ML.Min  (AS  Autsof  the   ' 
Apoatles,  xvL  6;  oompare  lix.  SS,  28,  ST.  £a. 

I  On  Ui  ooba  the  name  is  spelt  Hithradatee.  "Hie  Bomuw  ab«i](^  it 
a*  was  their  wont.    So,  for  inrtanoe,  UaaoaAia  beeaine  in  Latin  Winilliai 
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aitistical  skill  displayed  fai  the  execution  of  his  coins.  The  great 
silver  piece  figured  at  tho  head  of  tliia  chapter  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  uiedob  t^at  camo  from  the  ancient  mints.  Ho  was 
Cond  of  hnntiog  in  the  moantains  of  Fontus,  and  thus  obtained 
vigour  of  oonstitntion,  qnickness  of  eye,  and  promptness  of  deci- 
sion. In  all  respects  he  stood  &r  above  the  common  mn  of 
Oriental  despots. 

g  8.  When  he  undertook  iho  government,  he  secnred  himself 
at  home  by  the  mnrder  of  his  nearest  relatives.  Finding  his 
neighbours,  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  and  Ariaiallies  of  (^ppar 
docia,  secured  by  Boman  protection,  he  sought  scope  for  his 
military  ambition  in  the  NWh.  There  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Parisades,  King  of  Bosporoa,  as  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Crimea  was  then  called,  and  sAsisted  him  in  reditcmg  die  whole 
of  that  Peninsula  to  submission.  At  the  death  of  Parisades, 
Mithridates  took  possession  of  the  Crimea,  and  ooiu  bearing  his 
name  are  stdll  found  about  Eertch  and  Ka&a.  The  whole  eastern 
ooastJand  of  the  Kuxine,  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Colchis,  as  well  as  the  country  between  the  Enban  and  the 
Boiystheues,  owned  his  sway.  On  the  East  he  strengthened 
himself  by  alliance  with  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  who  married 
his  daughter;  and  haviog  thus,  in  me  coarse  of  about  thirty 
years  from  his  accession  (120-90  B.C.),  raised  himself  to  the  pos- 
aeeaion  of  a  formidable  Empire,  he  considered  himself  not  unequal 
to  a  conflict  with  Borne  hc^selt 

§  4.  So  early  as  the  year  93  b.o.  the  state  of  Cappadocia 
invited  interference.  Aiuiathee  married  a  sister  of  Mithridates, 
but  was  put  to  deatb  by  the  agency  of  that  monarch.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  quarrel  for  dappadocia  between  Mithridates  and  Nico- 
medes. Sylla  waa  commissioued  by  the  Senate  to  settle  these 
disputes,  and  he  restored  Ariobananes,  a  nobleman  of  the 
country,  whom  his  compatriots  had  chosen  to  succeed  Aria- 
rathes,  to  the  throne.  For  the  time  Mithridates  submitted,  but 
the  arrogant  language  of  Mariua  confirmed  him  iu  tho  resolution 
to  make  war  with  the  proud  Republic 

§  6.  Two  years  later  the  Smial  War  broke  out.  Mithridates 
availed  himself  of  the  oppcntunity  afforded  by  the  disturbances 
in  the  West  to  extend  his  own  power  in  the  East.  Nicomedes 
of  Bithynia  was  just  dead,  and  me  King  of  Fontus  seized  his 
kingdom;  while  he  induced  his  son-in-law  Tigranes  to  invade 
Cappadocia,  and  expel  Ariobarsanes  for  the  second  time.  The 
Senate  were  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  attend  to  these  pro- 
ceedings till  late  in  the  year  69  B.O.,  when  M'  AquilUus,  the  con- 
Soeror  of  the  Slaves  in  Sicily  was  sent  to  restore  tlie  son  of 
ricomedes  to  the  throne  of  Bithynia,  and  Ariobaraanee  to  UuA 
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of  Cappodocia.  Mithridates  i^^n  yielded,  and  the  fdgitive  Kings 
ag^n  took  po»euion  of  their  thrones ;  bnt  Aqnillioa  ^ve  joang 
Nicomedes  to  understand  that  a  largeaa  mnst  be  paid  to  those 
who  had  restored  him,  and  ni^;ed  him  to  raise  the  necessaiy 
money  by  an  inroad  into  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Fontos. 
Uithridates  at  once  deepatched  env<m  to  Rome  to  make  com- 
plaints of  the  conduct  of  the  Senatori^  Commissioner. 

§  6.  The  Social  War  had  now  well-nigh  ment  its  force,  and 
the  Senate  dismissed  the  Pontic  envoys  without  a  satisfoctoiy 
answer.  Uithridates  expected  this  result,  and  resolved  to  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands.  His  Generals,  Archelaus  and  Neop- 
tolemoB,  fell  upon  Nicomedes  while  he  was  plundering,  and 
utterly  defeated  him.  A  simitar  fate  befel  Aquillius  and  other 
Roman  officers  who  endeavoared  to  support  the  Bithynian  King. 
Thus  the  road  to  the  Roman  Province  lay  open  to  Mithridates. 

Withoat  hesitation  he  pushed  forward  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious troops.  Almost  everywhere  hia  advent  was  welcomed  as 
that  of  a  deliverer.  Aqaillios  sought  shelter  in  Mytilen^;  bnt 
the  Lesbians  delivered  him  up  to  Mithridates,  who  sent  him 
rotmd  the  cities  of  the  ProviDce  seated  upon  an  ass,  Vith  a 
proclamation  stating  that  to  his  covetous  dealing  alone  the  war 
was  due,  and  then  put  him  to  dcatli  by  having  molten  gotd 
poured  down  his  throat. 

§  7.  To  justify  the  character  of  Deliverer,  Mithridates  set  free 
ail  prisoners  of  Asiatic  race,  excused  men  from  militery  service 
(or  five  years,  remitted  taxes  due  to  the  Roman  Government, 
and  cancelled  a  portion  of  private  debts.  All  that  Asiatic  enthu- 
siasm could  bertow  of  honour  was  het^ed  upon  him.  He  was 
welcomed  at  the  gates  of  every  city  by  festal  processions.  He 
was  saluted  as  the  preserver  of  Asia,  as  Dionysos  her  present 
and  protecting  Deity.  During  the  winter  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Pcigamus,  and  celebrated  bis  nuptials  with  a  young 
Greek  of  Stratonicea.  But  while  he  seemed  to  be  given  op  to 
enjoyment,  an  edict  went  forth  to  every  city  in  the  Province  of 
Asia,  ordering  the  people  to  massacre  all  Italians  found  within 
their  borders.  This  savage  order  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  On 
one  day  no  less  than  80,000  persons  were  slaughtered. 

§  8.  A  wider  field  now  opened  itself  to  the  ambition  of  Mithri- 
dates. Ariation,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Athens,  penmadcd 
tiie  people  of  that  ^nous  city  to  rise  against  Rome,  assumed 
sovereign  power,  and  invited  Mithridates  to  support  the  revolt 
Archelaus,  the  Einc^B  best  General,  was  despatohed  to  Piraeus 
at  the  head  of  a  Targe  force.  Most  of  the  Greek  communities 
joined  in  the  Athenian  insnrrecUon,  Italians  were  everywhere 
massacred,  as  in  Asia. 
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g  0.  Snch  was  tlie  state  of  things  when  Sylls  landed  in  Epirus 
with  about  50,000  men.  He  spent  some  time  in  j£tolia  and 
Thesaaly  to  collect  su[^Ues,  and  then,  advancing  to  Athens, 
attempted  to  take  Firteens  by  escalade ;  but  the  walls  were  the 
walls  of  Pericles,  nearly  80  feet  high,  and  regularly  bnilt  of  ma»- 
bIto  stone.  The  rssh  attempt  was  repnlsld,  and  tbe  Roman 
Goneml  found  It  necessaiy  to  beside  the  place  in  form.  The 
stones  of  the  Long  W^s  were  used  to  form  two  great  em- 
baukmenta  sloping  upwards  gainst  the  walls.  When  all  was 
ready,  two  huge  lettering-towers  were  brought  up  these  inclined 
planes,  and  began  to  play  upon  the  walls ;  hat  Archelaus  baffled 
all  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Roman  engineers,  and  repelled 
every  assault 

g  10.  Winter  was  now  fcr  spent;  and  Sylla,  despairing  of  the 
capture  of  Firseeus,  unless  he  were  able  to  invest  it  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  sent  Lucullns  to  Asia  to  collect  ships  for  this  purpose. 
While  expecting  his  return,  Sylla  det«rmined  to  employ  his 
whole  force  in  taking  the  city  of  Athena.  During  Uie  siege  of 
Firffieus,  the  blockade  of  the  City,  distant  abont  five  miles,  had 
been  steadily  continued.      Arietion    and  his  courtiers   lived  i 
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t  for  the  strength  of  the  walls,  they  could  hav 
little  resistance.  After  some  time,  a  w^  place  was  fouud, 
and  the  whole  besieging  army  poured  in.  SylLa,  earthed  by  the 
part  taken  by  the  Athenians,  left  the  soldiery  to  wreak  their 
passion  on  the  miserable  city,  Aristion  with  a  few  troops  had 
withdrawn  into  the  Acropolis.  '  But  want  of  water  soon  obliged 
him  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

S  11.  Athens  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  March,  88  b.c.  ;  and 
Sylta's  whole  force  beiuK  now  available,  he  determined  to  attempt 
a  fresh  assault  upon  Fineeus,  though  Lucultus  had  not  yet 
retnmed.  Archelaus  had  been  expecting  succours  sent  through 
Bceotia  under  command  of  the  King's  son.  But  the  young  prince 
had  died,  and  Taxiles,  the  general  left  in  command,  bad  halted  in 
Thessaly.  Archelaus,  therefore,  in  deepair  of  holding  out,  suled 
to  Thermopylie,  where  he  joined  IWiles.  Firteens  now  surren- 
dered, and  Sylla  avenged  himself  for  his  long  disappointment 
by  burning  the  doclnrards  and  arsenals,  and  all  the  buildings  of 
old  historic  fome  in  Uiat  celebrated  place. 

§  12.  Meanwhile,  Archelaus  and  Taxiles  had  advanced  with 
their  combined  forces,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  Sylla  within  the 
confines  of  Attica.  But  the  active  Roman  was  in  B<eotia  before 
them,  and  Archelaus  retreated  towards  the  Euripus,  closely 
followed  by  the  Romans.  The  army  of  the  Mithridatic  Oenerau 
is  stated  at  100,000  men,  with  10,000  horse  and  00  scythed  cars; 
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that  of  Bylla  vas  reduced  to  80,000  men,  witli  a  small  body  of 
cavalry.  The  anniea  met  at  Clueroiica,  nearly  on  the  same  gronnd 
on  which,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  oTerthrown  the  Athenian  anny,  and  made  himself  master  of 
-  the  hberties  of  Greece.  A  desperate  conflict  ensned,  in  which 
Sylla  displayed  more  personal  brarery  than  strat^c  akill.  Bat 
the  steady  discipline  of  the  Boman  Legionaries  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Pontic  army, 
Archelaus  was  not  able  to  collect  above  10,000  men  ont  of  that 
vast  host,  and  with  these  he  made  good  bis  retreat  across  the 
Baripna  to  Ghalcis.     The  Bcman  loss  was  small 

§  IS.  After  the  battle  of  Ghieronea,Sylla  heard  that  L.  Valerias 
Flaccns,  who  had  been  sent  to  supersede  himself  in  the  command, 
had  landed  in  Epims.  With  bia  accustomed  promptitude  he  at 
once  marched  northwards  to  meet  him.  Bat  at  Melitea  he  beard 
that  Mithridatee  had  aent  Dorylans  with  60,000  men  to  reinforce 
Archelaus.  Leaving  Flaccns  to  work  hia  will,  Sylla  returned 
rapidly  to  Orchomenua.  The  Pontic  army  lay  southward  of  that 
j^ace,  on  the  edge  of  a  plain  very  favourable  for  the  action  of  their 
great  force  of  cavalry.  Archelaus  used  every  effort  to-dieauade 
his  new  colleague  &om  venturing  another  battle ;  but  Dorylaos 
was  obstinate.  The  Bomans  gained  another  great  victory,  and 
Archelaua  rallied  but  a  small  remnant  of  the  Pontic  army,  wiUi 
which  he  again  made  good  his  retreat  to  Chalcis.  Bcsotia  was 
now  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  Boman  army  passed  into 
Thenaly  for  winter-qnartera. 

tl4.  Meantime  Valerius  Flaficna  had  found  his  men  more 
ined  to  join  Sylla  than  to  fight  him.  Part  of  them,  indeed, 
deserted ;  t£e  rest  had  been  kept  under  their  banneta  by  the 
active  exertions  of  his  lieutenant  C.  Flavins  Fimbria,  a  daring 
and  unscrupaloos  man,  who  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the 
massacres  of  Marias.*  To  avoid  a  conflict  with  Sylla,  Flaccns 
and  Fimbria  directed  their  march  towards  the  Hellespont,  with 
the  intention  of  assailing  Hitbridates  in  Asia,  where  he  had  but 
a  email  force  remaining.  But  when  Flaccns  crossed  over  from 
Bytantinm  to  Cbalcedon,  Fimbria  appealed  to  the  army  and 
was  unanimoaBly  chosen  to  the  command.  The  Consul  instantly 
returned  in  high  dudgeon;  but  found  that  Fimbria  was  ^1 
powerful  with  the  army,  and  fled  acrois  the  Hellespont  into  Asia. 
fWbria  pursued  bim,  and,  disregardM  of  the  consular  dignity, 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 
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g  16.  In  the  spriog  of  66  B.C.,  Fimbria,  luTiiig  collected  con- 
siderable reinforoeineDte,  threv  hinuelf  suddeolj  into  Asia,  and 
advanced  rapidly  upon  Fei^mus.  Surprised  bj  this  nnexpected 
attack,  Mithridatei  took  refiige  at  Mytiien^,  There  he  vss  safe 
from  the  pnranit  of  Fimbria,  who  had  no  riiipe.  But  Lncnllna, 
who  had  hj  this  time  collected  a  respectable  fleet,  was  in  tho 
neigfabonrhood.  He  might  easily  have  invested,  tbe  island  and 
terminated  the  war  by  poeseeaing  himself  of  the  King's  person. 
But,  fearful  of  plaj'ing  into  the  hands  of  Fimbria,  he  sufiered 
MitliridBtes  to  esc^e  to  the  mainland. 

§  16,  The  presence  of  Fimbria  was  embarrassing  to  Bylla.  His 
wife  Ctecilia  Matella  had  escaped  from  Rome  wiUi  her  children, 
and  urged  tiie  necessity  of  a  speedy  return  to  Italy.  During  the 
winterlie  had  held  a  personal  interview  with  Archelaus,  in  which 
that  able  officer  proposed  that  Sylla  should  leave  Asia  in  the 
King's  possession,  on  condition  that  Mlthridat^s  shonld  awist 
him  in  conquering  his  enemies  at  home.  SyUa  made  no  reply, 
except  by  offering  to  make  Archelaos  King  of  Pontus,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  sbouid  become  the  ally  of  Borne.  Archelans  indig- 
nontlv  refused  to  break  faith  with  his  master;  upon  which  Sylla 
quietly  aaked:  "If  treaeon  seems  so  base  to  yooi  how  dare  you 
suggest  treaeon  to  a  Roman  General)"  The  two  commanders, 
however,  continued  to  be  good  friends;  and  it  was  whispered 
that  ArchelauB  had  been  won  over  by  the  gold  or  the  persuasions 
of  the  adroit  Boman. 

§  11,  The  year  86  n.o.  was  passed  by  Sylla  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  was  detained  by  the  necessity  of  snbduing  the  bar- 
barous Tribes  on  the  nortLem  frontier  of  the  Roman  Province, 
who  were  probably  ui^ed  on  to  attack  him  by  the  gold  of  Uith- 
ridates.  But  the  successes  of  Fimbria  in  Asia  inclined  Sylla  to 
peace.  Mithridates  also  was  well  inclined  to  treat;  for  his 
leet,  hitherto  master  of  the  sea,  hod  been  ntte^  defeated  by 
Lucnllns  off  Tenedos,  and  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  was 
open  to  Sylla.  After  some  preliminaries,  Archclaus  contrived  a 
personal  conference  between  the  Boman  General  and  the  King, 
They  met  at  Dardanus  in  the  Troad,  when  Sylla  cut  short  ful 
diplomatic  aria  by  stating  the  least  that  he  would  accept;  and 
Mithridates,  an  acnt«  judge  of  character,  gave  way  to  the  peremp- 
tory Boman,  It  was  agreed  that  the  King  should  abandon  all 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  resume  the  poution  in  which  he  had 
been  before  the  war.  He  was  to  pay  200O  talents  to  indemnify 
Rome  for  her  expenses,  and  auiTender  a  fine  fleet  of  70  ships. 

S  18.  This  settlement  was  made  in  the  winter,  and  Mithridates 
withdrew  to  Binop^.  Early  in  the  next  year  (84  b.c.)  Svlla  ad- 
vanced Bgunst  Fimbria,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  Thyatjra, 
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and  b^^  to  draw  lines  of  blockade  round  the  place.    Fimbria's 
men  deserted  in  great  numbers;   and  the  reckless  adventurer, 

Eerceiring  that  bis  case  was  desperate,  fled  to  Fergamos,  where 
e  took  reiiige  in  the  Temple  of  EacnUpina,  and  attempted  to 
put  an  end  to  himself.  But  the  wound  waa  not  mortal;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  for  this  last  aerrice  to  a  iaithfiil  slave,  who 
slew  himself  upon  his  master's  Ijody. 

§  18.  It  was  now  open  to  Sylla  to  retnm  to  Italy.  He  had  in 
the  course  of  three  yeara  completely  humbled  the  poweriiil  King 
of  Fontus,  and  compelled  him  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  by 
himself.  The  fonrtii  year  unce  hia  departure  &om  Italy  was 
now  far  spent.  To  supply  money  for  bis  Italian  enterpnse,  as 
well  as  to  punish  the  Auatica,  he  forced  the  Communities  which 
had  joined  Mithridates  to  pay  him  very  large  sums  of  money. 
Of  these  sums,  part  paid  down  at  once,  Lucullus  was  left  to  exact 
the  rest.  This  officer  disohaiged  his  task  with  as  much  con- 
sidersUon  and  gentleness  as  poeaible.  But  to  raise  the  money 
at  all,  the  unfortunate  Frovincials  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
Romas  money-lenders,  who  advanced  what  they  required  at 
nsorions  interest.  Mnrena  was  left  in  Asia  with  the  tioops  of 
Fimbria,  bat  received  strict  injonctionB  not  to  renew  hostilitiea 
with  Mithridates,  Sylla  set  sail  from  Ephesus,  and  returned  to 
Greece,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  84  d.c^  engtuced 
in  active  preparations  for  the  invasion^  of  Ital;^  next  spring.  But 
before  we  follow  him  in  his  great  adventure,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  fortunes  of  Cinna  and  his  partisans  at  Rome. 
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BXTUBK  OF  STLLA:    SECOND   CIVIL  TAB.      (83,  82  B.C.) 

g  I.  Bom*  afUr  tho  deatli  of  Marim.  g  2.  OimuL  and  Carbo,  CmwqIi. 
MewBge  from  Sylla  U>  the  SeoaU :  tlMir  replj.  §  8.  Death  of  Cimia ; 
Carbo  eontbuiM  as  aols  CodidL  §  4.  B^oinder  of  8f  U»  to  the  repi;  of 
the  Senate,  g  fi.  Scipia  and  Norbenas  elected  Contois  G>r  63  &o.  g  6. 
jLgTsrian  I«v.  g  T.  En&snchuameDt  of  Fraedmen,  g  8.  Sf  lla  landa  in 
Itolj.  g  9,  Uetellne  Fiiu,  Crasaue,  Pompej,  join  Sjlla.  §  10.  Defeat 
of  Norbauui  and  Scipio  b;  Sylla.  §  II.  Pompsj  in  Ficenum.  g  12. 
Efforta  of  6;IIa  and  Carbo  during  tlie  winter :  Carbo  and  y om^  Marius 
Coneola  tor  8£  a.0.:  fire  in  the  Capitol  g  IS.  Position  of  the  arnuee  at 
the  b<^Dning  of  the  next  campaigiiL  g  14,  Battle  of  Saoriportue :  vonng 
Marini  ihnt  op  in  Praneet^  g  IS.  Maaoacre  of  Senator),  g  16.  BjUa 
enters  Rome :  attacks  Carbo  at  Clusiuin :  fails :  advance  of  Samuites. 
g  17.  March  of  Sjlla  to  eorer  PneoesU.  g  18.  Metellus  and  Fompe; 
complete  Uie  oonqnest  of  Northem  Italy,  g  19.  The  Samnites  advance 
DpOD  Borne :  Sylla  follows ;  battle  of  Rome,  g  SO.  Battle  renewed  next 
moniiiig:  total  defeat  of  the  Samnites.  g  SI.  Death  of  young  Harioi : 
end  of  the  War. 

g  1.  AiTKR  ths  death  of  Marina,  Cinna  remained  absolat«  master 
of  Rome.  He  bad  aaaociated  with  himself  in  the  Consulship 
L.  Valerius  Flaccns, — chiefly  (as  it  seems)  because  that  noble- 
man had  been  coUeagne  of  Marina  in  his  sistb  Consnl^ip. 
Flaccns,  as  we  have  seen,  was  mnrdered  bv  Fimbria.  In  the 
next  year  (85  B.C.)  Cinna  declared  himself  Consnt  for  the  third 
time,  with  Cn.  Papiriiu  Carbo.  Sertorins  was  at  the  same  time 
nominated  to  the  FnetoT8b]|i,  witli  a  promiae  of  the  govenuiient 
of  the  two  Spaina. 
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g  2.  The  year  passed  awav  qnietlr,  and  in  B4  b.o.  Cinna 
assomed  the  ConBuUIiip  for  the  foumi  time,  again  taHng  Carbo 
for  his  colleague.  Tidings  from  the  East  made  it  plain  that 
Sylla's  return  to  Italy  could  not  be  long  delayed,  and  the  Con- 
Bols  determined  to  attack  him  in  the  East  While  they  nere 
abeent  from  Rome,  enTojB  arrived  with  a  message  fixtm  Sylla 
himeeif  to  the  Senate.  In  return  for  his  serviccB  to  the  State 
"Am  enemies,"  he  said,  "had  placed  him  nnder  ban ;  his  house 
had  been  rased  to  the  ground,  his  friends  maseacred,  bis  wife 
and  children  forced  to  nee."  "Presently,"  he  concluded,  "I 
tsiail  retnm  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  guilty.  But  be  it 
nnderstood  that  I  int«nd  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any 
citizens.  New  or  Old."  The  Senate  were  thrown  into  great  pei^ 
plexity.  They  feared  to  offend  Cinna,  and  yet  wished  to  return 
a  &voarable  answer  to  Sylla.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  on  tbe 
motion  of  another  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  Chief  of  tbe  Senate,  that 
they  shonld  propose  "  to  mediate  between  Sylla  and  At*  memtet, 
and  to  guarantee  his  personal  safety  if  he  woiud  return  to  Rome." 
At  the  same  time  they  mustered  course  enough  to  order  tbe 
GousqIb  to  snapend  their  military  preparations  tilT  Sylla's  answer 
was  received. 

§3.  This  order  met  witli  little  respecL  Tbe  Consols  had 
completed  their  preparations.  An  army  was  assembled  at 
Ancona,  and  transports  were  there  collected  to  carry  it  across 
to  Dalmatia.  The  first  division  was  landed  without  dJfScnlty. 
Tbe  second  embarked,  but  was  driven  back  to  Italy  by  a  storm ; 
whereupon  the  men  dispersed,  declaring  that  they  would  not 
make  war  upon  fellow-citizens.  Disaffection  ^read  in  tbe  ranks 
of  the  troope  that  remained  at  Ancona ;  and  when  Cinna  called 
t^e  leaders  before  his  Tribunal,  their  gloomy  looks  portended 
miscbiel  At  tbb  moment  one  of  his  Lictors  struck  a  soldier. 
Tbe  blow  was  returned,  and  a  tumult  arose.  Cinna  fell,  stmck 
by  a  stone,  and  was  despatched  by  the  swords  of  tbe  soldiery. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna,  a  man  who  for  three  years  bad 
been  absolute  Lord  of  Rome.  Elected  to  tbe  Consulsbip  at  tbe 
critical  moment  when  the  Italian  party  had  lost  its  leaders,  he 
stepped  into  tbe  vacant  place.  The  course  of  events  proved 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  dexterous  use  of  this  fortunate 
chance.  He  died,  disliked  rather  tGan  detested  by  most  men, 
r^etted  probably  by  none. 

His  coUeagne  Carbo,  a  man  of  considerable  talento,  continued 
sole  Consul  for  the  remiunder  of  the  year.  He  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  crOBUng  the  sea.  The  troope  who  had  already 
landed  in  Dalmatia  were  reeailed,  uid  preparationa  were  made 
to  carry  on  a  defensive  war  within  the  limits  of  Italy, 
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§  4.  Meaovfaile  Sylla's  reply  arriTed.  "He  conld  never,"  he 
flsid,  "mftke  tenns  with  Bach  men  as  the  Haritm  leaders;  but 
if  the  Senate  choee  to  spare  their  lives,  he  should  not  object. 
Ab  to  personal  safety,  he  was  io  a  condition  to  provide  this  for 
himself.  Aa  a  preliminary  he  required  immediate  restoration  of 
himself  and  his  friends  to  all  the  property  and  honours  of  vhich 
they  had  been  deprived."  This  haughty  language  enabled  Carbo 
to  carry  a  motion  in  the  Senate  for  refusing  to  ^e  the  mesa^o 
into  consideration.     War  on  the  soil  of  It^y  was  now  inevitable. 

g  5.  To  gain  popularity  Carbo  tiionght  it  neoeesary  to  con- 
vene the  Centonate  Assembly  for  the  election  of  Consuls  to 
succeed  himself.  The  choice  of  the  rotors  fell  on  L.  Scipio  and  C. 
Norb&nuB,  both  adherents  of  the  Marian  party,  but  men  of  Uttlo 
mark.  It  is  probable  that  the  rejection  of  the  most  able  man  of 
the  party,  Q.  Sertorioa,  was  due  to  the  jealousy  of  Carbo,  who, 
l^  the  election  of  two  feeble  m^istrates,  himself  retained  all 
substantial  power. 

To  strengthen  themselves  yet  more,  and  to  secure  a  nnmeioiis 
party,  devoted  to  themselves,  the  Marian  leaders  took  the  course 
which  had  been  followed  regularly  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  brought  forward  two  highly  democratic  measures :  one  an 
Agrarian  law,  the  other  a  large  extension  of  the  Franchise, 
^g  6.  The  Agrarian  law  was  moved  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  year,  lather  of  Ctesar's  murderer.  By  its 
provisions,  the  rich  Public  Lands  of  Campania,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  purposes  of  revenue  even  by  the  Gracchi,  were  to 
be  distributed  to  a  number  of  needy  citizens, — a  number  so  large 
that  Cicero  characterises  the  measure  as  a  transference  of  Rome 
to  Gapoa.  Young  Cicero  was  himself  residing  at  the  latter  place, 
when  the  duumviri  appomted  to  execute  the  law  arrived  there. 
Crowds  of  expectants  foUowed  them,  but  their  proceedings  were 
cut  short  1^  uie  appearance  of  Sylla,  and  the  law  slumbered  till 
it  was  revived  twenty  yeus  later  in  the  Consulship  of  Cicero 
himselt* 

§  7.  By  the  second  law  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  Roman 
Pram^ise  to  the  mass  of  liberated  slaves  and  adventurers, 
who  had  swelled  the  armies  of  Marina  and  Cinna.  The  rights 
of  the  new  citizens  had  been  expressly  reserved  by  Sylla  in 
his  meseage,  and  therefore  Carbo  nad  nothing  to  offer  to  the 
Italians  which  they  might  not  expect  from  hu  opponcuL  But 
by  this  bold  measure  he  threw  sill  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
mob  devoted  to  himsel£  For  the  time,  it  answered.  No  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  thwart  Carbo  and  hu  party  till  Sylla 
entered  Bome. 

•  Gioen)  d»  Lagi  Agr.  ii.  S8-86. 
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§  8.  DnriDg  the  winter  of  84  b.c.  Sylla  had  assembled  iu  Greece 
tlie  army  destined  for  the  invaaion  of  Italy.  It  amounted  to 
about  40,000  men, — a  email  force  to  oppose  the  200,000  men 
who  had  been  armed  by  Garbo.  Sylla  had  sonae  fears  tbat 
his  Italian  soldiers  might  disperse  as  soon  as  they  touched 
their  native  soil.  But  they  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
fidelity  by  offering  to  contnbute  money  to  fill  his  military  chest. 
He  thansed  the  men  for'  their  offer,  but  accepted  only  an  oath 
that  they  would  stand  by  him  in  his  enterprise,  and  would 
refrain  upon  Italian  soil  from  that  license  which  in  the  East 
they  had  been  suffered  to  indulge.  Early  in  the  following  spring 
(83  B.C.)  he  embarked  bis  who^  force  at  Patrae,  and  landed  at 
Brundusium  without  opposition. 

§  9.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  landed,  several 
eminent  persons,  who  had  not  joined  him  in  Greece,  repaired  to 
his  camp.  Metellus  Piua  carae  to  add  the  weight  of  bis  un- 
blemished name  to  the  cause  of  the  invader,  and  Sylla  gave  him 
a  command  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  Proconsul.  Young 
CrasBus,  the  fiiture  Triumvir,  who  had  escaped  from  Fimbria's 
ruffians,  when  his  &ther  and  elder  brother  were  sacrificed,  also 
came.  Sylla  desired  him  to  repair  to  the  Mareian  valleys,  where 
his  family  was  influential,  and  to  raise  tnx^  there  for  his  ser- 
vice. The  cautious  youth  asked  for  a  guard.  "  I  give  you," 
said  Sylla,  "  your  father,  your  brother,  and  your  friends,  whose 
murder  I  am  come  to  avenge."  Before  this,  a  young  man, 
destjned  to  be  the  chief  of  Rome,  had  of  his  own  accord  b^un 
to  levy  troops  for  Sylla  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Picenura. 
This  was  Cn.  Pompeius,  son  of  the  Proconsul  Pompeins  Strabo, 
who  died  during  the  si^  of  Rome.  After  that  event  the  youth 
had  remained  at  Borne.  When  Sylla  landed,  young  Pompey  was 
but  three-and-twenty ;  bnt  from  the  echool-room  he  had  gone 
into  the  camp;  his  uther's  long  command  in  Plcennm,  with  his 
own  popular  manners  and  soldier-like  bearing,  secured  faim  the 
favour  of  the  country  people  of  that  place,  and  be  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 

g  10.  The  Consuls  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  in  Lower  Italy.  Sylla  passed  quietly  along  Uie  Ap- 
pian  Way  into  Apulia.  The  Consul  Norbanns  had  taken  poet 
Wore  Capua,  while  his  colleague,  Scipio,  nearer  Rome,  watched 
the  Latin  Way.  Sylla  directed  his  march  across  the  Apennines, 
probably  by  the  gap  to  the  West  of  Vennsia,  into  Campania. 

As  he  advanced,  he  took  care  everywhere  to  conciliate  the 
people.  Uis  soldiers,  mindful  of  their  oath,  observed  strict 
order :  no  injury  was  done  to  lands  or  buildings,  men  or  women. 
He  cune  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Norbanns ;  and  in  the  battle 
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which  followed  hia  Teterans  gaioed  an  easy  victory.  Norbanua, 
with  h:B  shattered  army,  Bought  refuge  in  Capoa. 

Leaving  him  there  anmolested,  Sylla  marched  rapidly  towards 
Rome  to  intercept  Scipio.  At  Teannm  the  two  annies  met, 
and  Sylla  proposed  an  armistice  in  the  hope  (he  said)  of  coUiing 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  Sertorins,  wao  was  serving  as  a 
Iterate  in  Scipio's  army,  strongly  dissuaded  his  chief  from  IJs- 
tenmg  to  such  a  proposal,  knowing  that  "in  Sylla,"  as  Carbo 
used  to  say,  "they  had  to  contend  with  one  who  was  as  much 
fox  as  lion."  Bat  it  was  not  till  too  late  that  the  Consul  per- 
ceived that  ho  had  been  tricked,  and  suddenly  broke  off  negotia- 
tions. Bis  army,  however,  was  disaffected :  persnaeioD  and 
bribery  had  done  their  work.  When  Sylla,  appeared  before  the 
camp,  he  was  joined  by  Scipio's  whole  force.  The  Consnl  and 
his  son  were  surprised  in  their  tents.  But  it  was  Sylla's  policy 
to  appear  humane,  and  the  prisoners  were  dismissed  nnhort. 
Sertoriua  escaped ;  but  despairing  of  a  cause  in  which  the  leaders 
were  so  incapable,  ho  left  Italy  and  repaired  to  the  government 
of  Spain,  which  had  lately  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Carbo. 
There  we  shall  hear  of  him  hereafter. 

Sylla  DOW  returned  to  Capna,  where  he  endeavoured  to  begaile 
the  Consul  Norbanua  into  submission.  But  that  place  was  (nil 
of  needy  Romans,  expecting  dieir  portions  of  the  Public  Land  of 
Capua,— and  the  Marian  party  waa  completely  in  the  ascendant. 
As  Sylla  had  no  means  of  besieging  the  place,  he  was  compelled 
to  cont«nt  himself  with  raving  the  lands  of  his  adversaries. 

§  11.  Meanwhile,  yoang  Pompey  had  been  assailed  in  Picenum 
at  three  points  by  Uiree  afarian  officera  who  had  been  detached 
by  Carbo  to  crush  him.  He  now  gave  the  first  sample  of  that 
military  genius  which  presently  afterwards  raised  him  to  be  the 
first  General  of  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  baffling  all  attacks,  till 
Svlla  himself  hastened  to  his  reliet  On  his  t^proach  the  enemy 
dispersed ;  and  Fompey  rode  into  Sylla's  camp  to  ofier,  not  his 
single  sword,  bat  an  army  raised  by  his  unassisted  efforts.  He 
appeared  before  Sylla  to  salute  him  as  Imperator;  but  the 
General,  rising  from  his  chair  of  state,  greeted  the  yoong  officer 
by  the  same  honourable  title. 

§  12.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  hj  Sylla  in  estab- 
lishing the  influence  of  his  party  i>™ot|{C  ^^  Italians  of  Central 
Italy.  Money  waa  finely  lavished.  The  rights  of  citiEenship 
conferred  by  Cinna  were  confirmed.  To  mark  his  confidence  in 
the  issue  of  the  conflict,  Sylla  ostentatiously  adjourned  certain 
law  proceedings,  till  the  time  when  he  could  deliver  judgment 
in  the  Roman  Torum. 

Nor  was  Carbo  idle.    The  fitilure  of  the  Conenls  Norbanus 
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and  Scipio  had  restored  his  inflaonce  at  Rome.  He  was  elected 
Consul  for  the  third  time,  and  with  him  was  associated  youi^ 
Marius,  a  youth  who  counted  bnt  tnenty-seven  years,  and  had 
not  yet  served  any  of  the  subordinate  offices  required  by  law. 
This  yoQDg  man  seems  to  have  poaaessed  all  the  ferocity  of  his 
&ther,  without  hia  skill  in  war.  But  it  was  hoped  that  his  name 
might  work  like  a  spell  upon  the  memory  of  the  Italians.  Rome 
was  every  day  more  deserted,  and  Sylla's  camp  more  thronged 
by  men  of  rank  and  station,  A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  &o 
Capitol,  and  burnt  ita  angnst  temples  to  the  ground.  Some 
attributed  the  fire  to  Carbo,  some  to  Sylla.  It  was  no  doubt 
Bccidentel,  but  ita  effect  was  sinister  to  the  party  in  posseasioD 
of  the  government. 

§  13.  So  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  (62  b.0.),  hostilities 
were  rcsamed.  Sylla  stationed  himself  in  the  Latdn  town  of  Setia. 
Metellus  Pins  took  the  chief  command  in  Umbria,  Bii)^rted  by 
Pompey  and  CraasuB  in  Picenum  and  the  Marsian  conntty. 

Carb<3  stationed  himself  in  an  entrenched  camp  at  Clnsiuffl  on 
the  Clania,  whence  he  sent  forth  armies  under  his  lientenants  to 
combat  the  enemy,  and  collected  reserves  to  support  them. 
Young  Marias  fixed  hia  head-quartere  at  the  strong  city  of 
Pneneste,  to  which  he  carried  all  the  gold  deposit«d  in  the 
Treasury  of  Rome. 

§  14.  The  campaign  opened  by  the  advance  of  yooiig  Marius 
towards  Setia,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  When  he  came  in 
sight  of  Sylla's  army,  he  fell  back  to  Signia.  Sylla  followed  to  a 
puice  called  Sacripertus;  and  here  a  desperato  conflict  ensued, 
which  remained  doubtful,  till  five  cohorts  of  the  army  of  Marhts 
threw  down  their  standards  and  passed  over  to  the  enemy.  Then 
the  whole  line  broke  and  fled  to  Pnenest4.  So  hotly  were  tiiey 
pursued,  that  the  Prseneatinea,  fearing  lest  Sylla's  men  might 
ress  into  the  city  together  with  the  fiigitives,  closed  the  gates, 
'arins  himself  was  drawn  up  within  the  walls  by  a  rope ;  but  of 
his  soldiers,  not  less  than  20,000  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy,  and 
6000  token  prisoners.  Among  them  were  found  some  of  Sunnito 
race,  who  were  instantly  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

g  Ifi.  By  the  battle  of  Sacriportos  Marius  was  reduced  to  act 
on  the  defensive  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  He  perceived 
that  Rome  now  lay  open  to  the  conqnerors,  out  with  the  true 
instinct  of  his  race  he  determined  to  anticipate  their  triumphal 
entrance  by  a  deed  of  blood.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  Pneneet^ 
when  he  despatched  a  confidential  messenger,  ordering  L.  Dama- 
sippus,  the  Pnetor  left  in  command  of  the  city,  to  put  to  death 
all  who  remaned  there  of  the  friends  of  Sylla.  Dantaaippus  was 
a  fit  instrament  for  such  omel^.    Ho  snmmoned  the  relics  of 
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the  Senate  to  meet  as  if  for  baHineaa,  and  at  a  giren  faaaaX  a 
band  of  assaiainB  rushed  in  to  massacre.  Theo  periabed  L.  An- 
tistius,  L.  Domitina,  and  C.  Carbo,  the  Consul's  brother.  The 
aged  Ponlafei,  P.  Mncms  Scssvols,  who  had  once  been  Ba?ed 
from  the  sword  of  Fimbria,  escaped  to  the  Templfc  of  Vesta ; 
but  here  he  was  overtaken  and  mtblesaly  cut  down.  Hie  bodies 
of  all  who  thus  fell  were  dragged  throngh  the  streets,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber;  for  "it  had  become  an  established  custom," 
says  Appian,  "  not  to  bnry  the  victims  of  party  strife." 

§  16.  This  butchery  was  hardly  fiuished,  when  the  van  of 
Syfla's  army  appeared  on  &e  road  leading  from  Prsneete.  Dama- 
sippus  fled  precipitately  by  the  road  leading  to  Etruria,  while 
Sylla,  leaving  his  troo^  in  the  Campus  Martius,  entered  the 
City.  Bat  he  did  not  loiter  tbere.  Leaving  a  strong  detachment 
nnaer  the  command  of  Lncretios  Ofella,  an  old  Marian  officer 
who  had  joined  him,  to  mask  Prtenest^  he  resolved  to  march 
straight  up  the  Clanis  and  attack  Carbo.  He  found  Ihe  Consul's 
camp  so  strongly  defended,  that  it  was  almost  impregnable.  But 
at  this  moment  news  reached  Sylla  from  the  South  of  an  alarming 
character.  The  Bamnites  and  Lucanians  bad  hitherto  held  aloof 
frvm  the  strife,  well  pleased  to  see  their  Roman  masters  worn 
out  by  mntnal  conflict.  They  had  no  wish  for  the  triumph  of 
either  party ;  but  if  one  must  prevail,  that  one  must  not  be 
Sylla.  A  body  of  Ssmnites  had  joined  Mariua  before  the  battle 
of  Sacriportus.  '  And  now  it  was  reported  that  a  la^  army  of 
the  brave  monntiuneers,  under  C.  Fontioa  of  Telesia, — a  name 
which  recalled  the  memory  of  one  of  the  gloomiest  da^  in  the 
Roman  annals, — a  force  of  Lucanians  under  T.  Lamponius,  and  a 
division  of  Campanians  under  Albius  Gntta,  were  in  Ml  march 
towards  Pneneste. 

§  17.  In  this  emeigency,  Sylla  chose  the  boldest  course,  and 
threw  himself  gainst  the  strong  entrenchments  of  Carbo.  From 
morning  to  evening  he  renewed  his  desperate  assaults,  "bot  in 
vain.  Nor  did  he  dare  to  weaken  his  army  further  by  renewing 
the  attack  the  next  day.  It  was  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to  seize 
the  passes  which  led  fivm  the  moantaina  into  Latium,  before 
the  Samnitee  gamed  them,  and  Sylla  commenced  a  rapid  march 
southward,  while  the  enemy  were  advancing  towards  FreeneEte. 
It  was  a  race  for  empire  between  the  Roman  and  the  Samnite. 
It  was  won  by  Sylla.  When  Pontius  reached  the  passes  which 
led  down  from  ue  mountains  to  PrtenestS,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  them  already  occupied  by  the  Roman  General,  who 
was  soon  after  joined  by  yoong  Craasus  at  the  head  of  his  Mar- 
rian  recruits. 

§  18.  In  this  position  things  remwned  for  some  time,  Sylla 
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and  PoDtius  each  watching  hii  opportunity.  But  in  the  North, 
tlic  vigor  of  Sylk'e  Ueut«iumt8  bronght  the  war  in  that  qturter 
tn  an  unexpected  conclnsion. 

Uetellus  had  taken  ship  from  Ancona,  and  landed  at  Ravenna, 
whence  he  advanced  to  Placentia,  bo  as  to  intercept  Garbo's  com- 
municationB  with  Cisalpine  Ganl.  The  Consul,  ronsed  to  action 
bj*  tfab  bold  movement,  crosaed  the  Apennines  and  attacked  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  near  Placentia.  He  wae  repulsed  with  great 
loss ;  and  so  large  a  number  of  his  remuning  forc«  des^ted, 
that  he  returned  to  Etruria  with  only  1000  men.  A  series  of 
disasters  followed.  M.  Licinins  Lucnllus,  an  officer  of  Meteltna, 
cut  to  pieces  a  detachment  of  Marian  troops.  C.  Vcrres,  the 
CouBol's  QuKstor,  began  his  infamous  life  by  deserting  to  tho 
enemy  with  the  military  chest  in  his  possBssion.  Albmovanoa, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Marian  party,  seeing  the  cause  to  bo 
desperate,  offered  to  desert ;  and  Sylla  promised  to  receive  him 
if  he  woald  do  somethiug  worthy  of  favour.  To  execute  this 
suggestion  he  invited  his  brother  officers  to  a  banquet  and,  at  a 
given  signal,  a  body  of  ruffians  rushed  in  and  massacred  Uie 
guests.  Carbo's  army  at  Glusiuin  still  numbered  S0,000  men ; 
but,  thrown  into  despair  by  these  disasters,  he  departed  by  night 
and  took  ship  for  Africa,  where  for  a  time  be  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing the  remains  of  the  Marian  party.  Pompey  attacked  the 
camp  at  Clusium.  The  men,  though  deserted  by  their  commander, 
still  made  a  desperate  defence,  and.  it  was  not  lill  two-thirds  of 
their  number  had  fallen  that  their  lines  were  forced.  Even  then 
a  considerable  force  marched  southward  in  the  hope  of  joining 
the  Bamnites. 

g  19.  Pontius  and  Lamponius,  informed  of  their  advance,  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Sylla,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
the  shattered  relics  of  Carbo's  great  army.  Thus 'united,  the 
enemy  poured  down  the  Tiburtine  road  to  Rome,  and  encamped 
at  night&ll  before  the  Colline  tliate.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
Octo&r  by  the  Roman  calendar  (probably  our  2drd  of  August), 
of  the  year  82  B.C.  The  adherents  of  Sylla  in  the  city  passed 
the  night  in  an  agony  of  fear  ;  and  the  most  devoted  adherents 
of  Marius  might  have  trembled  at  the  thought  that  next  day 
Rome  would  in  all  likelihood  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  most 
inveterate  foes.  At  daybreak  Pontius  addressed  his  men, 
"  I?ome's  last  day,"  he  said,  "  was  come.  The  wolves  that  had 
so  long  preyed  upon  Italy  would  never  cease  from  troubling 
till  tiieir  lair  was  utterly  destroyed."  But,  as  the  assault  began, 
on  the  Prasnestine  road  appeared  a  large  body  of  horse.  Pontius 
well  knew  that  they  were  the  advanced  guard  of  Sylla'a  army, 
and  he  prepared  for  battle.    It  was  past  noon ;  Sylla's  troops 
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were  exhausted  by  a  rapid  marcli,  bat  he  ordered  an  immediate 
attack.  The  left  wing,  commanded  hy  himself  rested  upon 
the  A^er  of  Servius,  and  was  opposed  to  the  Samnites,  while 
Crassus,  who  ^mmanded  the  right  wing,  was  opposed  to  the 
relics  of  Carbo's  attny.  Svlla  rode  a  white  horse,  and  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  the  mark  of  every  javelin.  He  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost,  Dnt  in  vain.  When  night  closed  he  bad  been  forced 
back  sgiunst  the  walls,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  remained  for 
his  brave  veterans  hut  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  next  morning. 

§  20.  But  when  he  was  awaiting  the  dawn  of  day  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  he  was  surprised  by  a  message  from  Crassos  to  an- 
nounce  that  on  his  side  he  bad  been  completely  sacccssRil,  aqd 


had  pursued  the  routed  enemy  to  Antemoae,  a  place  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber,  Hia  joy  may  be  imagined.  With 
prompt  dexterity   he   contrived   to   join   Crassus  at   Antemnte, 


and  at  daybreak  the  battle  was  renewed.  It  was  not  till  60,000 
men  on  both  sides  had  fallen  that  victory  declared  for  Sylla. 
Among  the  slain  was  found  the  brave  Pontius,  still  breathing, 
with  a  look  of  triumph  in  his  eye.  All  Roman  officers  taken 
prisoners  were  at  once  put  to  death.  Their  heads,  with  those 
of  the  Italian  leaden,  were  sent  to  Ofetla,  who  paraded  them 
on  spear-heads  round  the  walls  of  Praeneste.  Of  the  com- 
mon sort  about  6000  wore  taken,  of  whom  6000  were  8am- 
nites.  Sylla  at  once  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona,  outside  the  walls,  havii^  ordered  the  8am- 
nite  prisoners  to  be  taken  to  the  Circus  Flaminius,  which  lay 
hard  by,  Aa  the  Senate  were  proceeding  to  business,  cries  of 
death  were  heard,  and  those  who  were  not  in  Sylla's  confidence 
rose  in  alarm.  "Be  seated,"  said  he;  "what  you  hear  need  not 
trouble  you.  It  is  but  some  wretches  undergoing  punishment 
by  my  order."     The  GOOO  Samnites  were  all  massacred. 

§21,  The  battle  of  Rome  ended  the  war.  Marius  attempted 
a  sally  Irom  Pneneste,  but  was  repulsed  with  lose;  and  finding 
his  case  desperate,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  a  subterranean 
passage  in  company  with  a  younger  brother  of  the  brave  Pon- 
tius. Finding  the  passage  obstructed,  the^  agreed  to  kill  one 
another.  Pontiua  received  the  point  of  his  friend's  sword,  and 
fell  dead :  Marina,  being  only  wounded,  caused  a  slave  who  had 
attended  them  to  despatch  him.  Pneneet^  was  then  surrendered 
to  the  conqueror.  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  World  lay  at  his  feet, 
and  men  waited  with  trembling  expectation  the  aunouncement 
of  his  will. 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 
stlla's  dictatobsuip  and  dkatb.    (82 — 78  b.c.) 

gl.  Sylla'sreturo:  luimgeagaiiut  the  memory  of  Marini.  §  2.  FroBcriptwii. 
g  3.  Sceuea  in  lUlian  citioB.  g  4.  Sylla  Perpetual  Dictator.  §  6.  His 
abeolate  power :  eoDtrol  of  electiona.  g  6.  HithridAtio  Triumph.  §  T. 
New  Conatitution.  g  8.  Sale  of  property  of  the  Prowribed.  g  9.  ifilitary 
colomcB.  g  10.  Change*  in  the  fiegister  of  (^tiieoe.  g  II.  Power  of 
TribaneB  reduced  to  nothing.  §  13.  All  real  power  entnuted  to  Senate. 
^13.  Laws  for  teaore  of  Hagiatracies,  for  Judicial  bodiea.  §Il.TendeDey 
of  Sylla's  legislation,  g  16.  Oriminal  le^latioo.  g  IS.  Hia  inereaaii^ 
moderation :  Pompey  and  CaeBBr.  g  IT.  (Hwro'a  defence  of  SexU  BaMona. 
g  IB.  Sylla  reugw  dictatordiip.  glS.  Qniet  «t«te  of  Rome  andpnmaca, 
except  Spun.     §  SO.  SyUA  letirei  to  PnteoE     g  SI.  Death  of  Sylk. 

g  22.  r-   ■      ■ 


after  hia  second  entrance  into  the  City,  SjIIk 
addrefiaed  tbe  People  in  a  set  speech,  holding  out  promises  to  th« 
obedient,  and  to  tho  disobedient  threats.  But  for  his  declared 
enemies  no  hopes  were  left :  all  were  doomed  to  death  who  had 
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taken  anj  part  pnbliclr  againgt  him  since  the  day  on  which  the 
Consul  Scipio  broke  off  the  armistice  at  Teanam.  The  memory 
of  Marius  excit«d  in  Sjlla's  breast  passions  absolutely  ferociooa. 
The  trophies  upon  the  Capitol,  recording  the  African  and  Citnbrian 
triumphs,  were  destroyed;  die  ashes  of  the  old  General  were 
torn  irom  their  sepulchre  near  the  Anio,  and  scattered  in  the 
stream.  L.  Sergins  Catilina,  afterwards  notorious,  soueht  to  win 
the  conqueror'a  favour  by  seizing  the  person  of  M.  Marina  Gn- 
tidiauns,  a  nephew  of  the  old  hero  by  adoption.  Catiline  calcu- 
lated justly.  By  Bella's  order  the  unoffending  prisoner  was  carried 
to  the  tomb  of  Catulns,  and  there  his  eyes  were  plucked  out, 
limb  severed  from  limb,  and  death  delayed  with  homd  ingenuity. 
A  Senator,  who  fainted  at  the  cruel  sight,  was  slain  upon  the  spot 
^r  showing  sympathy  with  a  Marius.  Soon  afterwards  Ofella 
sent  the  head  of  tne  old  General's  son  to  Rome.  Sylla,  with  grim 
delight,  gazed  on  the  yonthful  &ce,  and  sud  ; — "Those  who  take 
the  nelm  should  first  serve  at  the  oar."  Now,  he  said,  his  fortune 
was  accomplished ;  and  henceforth  he  took  the  name  of  Felix.* 

g  2.  Every  hour  was  marked  by  slanghteia.  Some  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  war  were  pnt  to  death,  and  no  one  knew 
whether  he  was  safe.  At  length  a  formal  list  of  the  doomed 
was  made  out  and  published ;  and  this  was  what  was  properiy 
called  the  Proscription.  But  even  then  the  uncertainty  remained. 
The  first  list  of  eighty  names  was  followed  by  a  second  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty;  and  each  succeeding  day  produced  a  horrid 
BQpplemcnt.  To  make  the  sentence  sure,  a  price  of  two  talents 
was  set  on  the  head  of  every  proscribed  person ;  and  this  sum 
was  paid  alike  to  the  slave  who  slew  his  master  or  the  son  who 
nmrdered  his  own  father.  All  who  harboured  the  proscribed, 
or  fovoured  their  escape,  became  liable  to  their  fate ;  and  wives 
were  found  heartless  enongh  to  refuse  shelter  to  their  husbands. 
But  what  moat  gave  security  for  vengeance  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  property  of  these  tmhappy  men  was  to  be  coDfiscat«d 
to  reward  the  tealous  agents  of  the  conqueror.  Those  who 
coveted  the  possessions  of  others  contrived  to  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  Proecription-lists.  Here  again  Catiline  bore 
away  the  palm  of  iniqntty.  He  sought  to  legalise  a  moider  fae 
had  committed,  by  having  the  name  of  his  victim  placed  npon 
the  proscribed  list ;  and  that  victim  was  his  own  brother.  The 
heads  of  the  slain  were  placed  in  the  hall  of  Sylla's  honse. 

g  3.  These  scenes  of  terror  were  not  confined  to  Rome.  At 
PnenestS  Sylla  took  his  seat  on  the  Tribunal     AH  who  conld 

■  In  letters  to  Greek  cotnmimi^helnuiilatedllusby^NipAnHlihM,  (A« 
fmmurile  of  7tnu$.  Vemii  Victriz,  Uie  goddeu  of  plessore  and  of  fortmie, 
waa  the  enmioon  device  upon  hii  eoins. 
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pFovfi  that  thej'  bad  been  against  tho  Marians, — a  small  minority, 
— were  ordered  to  stand  aside.  The  remainder  were  divided 
into  two  classes.  Citizens  of  Rome  constitated  the  first;  the 
second  was  made  up  of  the  Pneneetines  themselves  and  their 
Samnit«  allies.  The  Romans  he  addressed  with  great  severity, 
bnt  ended  W  sparing  the  lives  which  had  {ha  said)  been  justly 
forfeited.  The  PnenestineB  and  Samnites  were  ruthlessly  shot 
down.  The  women  and  children  alone  were  spared.  The  town 
'  was  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiery,  Norba,  a  Latin 
town,  which  still  held  out,  was  betrayed;  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants,  warned  by  the  {ate  of  the  Fnenestines,  set  fire  to 
their  city  and  songht  a  voluntary  death.  Nola  was  still  held  by 
the  same  gallant  Samnites  whom  Sylla  had  left  unconquered 
before  the  Mithridatic  war:  nor  did  it  now  Ml  without  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  To  all  ciUes  which  had  taken  part  with  tht 
Marians  the  ProscrintJon  was  extended,  and  tho  same  direiiil 
scenes  were  repeatea  in  each  place,  There  also,  as  at  Rome, 
the  lust  for  other  men's  property  swelled  the  numbers  of  tho 
slain.  It  was  chiefly  the  rich  who  were  sought  after;  the  poorer 
sort,  however  guilty,  were  n^lected, 

§  4.  All  this  was  done  witiiout  any  semblance  of  1^^  autho- 
rity. There  was  in  fact  no  executive  government  in  existence. 
Sylla  himself  by  entering  the  city,  had  lost  his  Proconsnlar 
dignity.  One  Consul,  young  Marius,  had  died  at  Prsneste.  The 
fate  of  his  colleague  Carbo  may  be  shortly  told.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  crossed  over  into  Africa.  Here  be  assembled  a 
considerable  force  and  returned  to  Sicily,  and  Pompey  was 
despatched  thither  to  arrest  his  progress.  Carbo  endeavoured 
agam  to  make  his  escape  to  Africa  i  but  he  was  brought  back  in 
chains  to  Pompey,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Yet  by  conquest  Sylla  held  supremo  authority.  The  Senate 
obeyed  lum  in  all  matters,  and  set  up  an  equestrian  statue  to  him, 
with  the  inscription  Cornelio  Bullas,  Iupbratobi,  Felici.  He 
desired  however  to  have  some  definite  power,  and  represented  to 
the  Senate  that  it  would  be  proper  to  appoint  an  Interrex.  They 
at  once  named  that  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  already  eigaai- 
ised  bis  attachment  to  the  cauae  of  Sylla;  and  this  man,  having 
assembled  the  Centuries,  read  to  them  a  letter  from  Sylla,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  revert  to  the 
ancient  office  of  Dictator  (which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the 
Second  Punic  War  for  a  penod  of  120  years);  whoever  was  named, 
ought  to  ba  named  not  according  to  the  old  rule  for  six  months, 
but  till  he  should  have  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  the  Empire. 
No  one  could  donbt  who  was  the  person  thus  designated.  But 
Sylla   disdained   innendoes,  and   added   that  "for  the  services 
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denumded  of  the  Dictator  he  thought  himself  fitteet  to  be 
chosen."  The  tenns  of  this  imperial  mandate  were  echoed  in 
the  bill  introduced  b;  the  Intcrrex.  By  that  Valerian  Law,  all 
Sflla'fl  acts  in  the  East  and  in  Italy  were  confirmed:  he  was 
declared  Dictator  for  ao  long  as  he  judged  fit;  and  was  in 
cipreea  terms  authorised  to  make  laws,  to  pat  citizens  to  death, 
to  confiscate  property  and  distribute  public  lands,  to  destroy 
old  colonies  and  lo  found  new,  to  tranitfcr  the  sceptres  of  de- 
pendent monarcha  from  one  claimant  to  another.  More  abso- 
lute powers  were  never  entrusted  to  one  man  by  a  formal  act  of 
law. 

g  d.  Sylla  at  once  assumed  his  office.  lie  appointed  Flaccus 
his  Master  of  Horse.  Uo  appeared  in  pabhc  with  four-and- 
twenty  Lictors,  and  was  besides  surrounded  by  a  body-guard. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  gave  proof  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
snftersediug  the  old  forms  of  the  Constitution ;  for  he  summoned 
the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls,  intimating,  however, 
that  no  one  was  to  appear  as  Candidate  except  by  his  permission. 
And  what  he  said  he  meant  Lucretius  Ofella,  presuming  on 
his  services  at  Prteneste,  entered  the  Forum  as  a  Candidate, 
while  the  Dictator  was  seated  on  his  Chair  of  State  before  the 
Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  Sylla  at  once  ordered  a  centurion  of 
his  guard  to  cut  down  Ofella,  After  this,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Candidates  were  not  c^er  to  thrust  forward  their  claims 
upon  public  notice.  And  to  prevent  any  show  of  independence 
in  the  Centuries,  he  made  use  of  a  terrible  apoli^e: — "A  hu^ 
bandman,  "  he  said,  "  was  troubled  with  vermin.  Twite  be  shook 
his  tunic;  but  they  continued  to  annoy  him,  and  the  third  time 
he  burnt  it.  Let  those,"  he  added,  "who  bad  twice  been  con- 
quered by  arms,  beware  of  fire  the  third  time."  The  persons 
elected  were  mere  cyphers,  who  served  to  give  a  name  to  the  year. 

I  6.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
Tnnmph  for  his  successes  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  The  obe- 
dient Senate  suspended  the  old  rule  by  which  a  General  who  had 
once  entered  the  Ci^  forfeited  all  claim  to  a  Triumph  ;  and  two 
days  in  the  last  week  of  January  (81  b.c,)  were  devoted  to  the 
spectacle.  The  first  day  was  occupied  by  a  long  procession  of 
captives  and  treasure  defiling  through  the  City,  On  the  second, 
the  Dictator  himself  ascended  to  the  Capitol,  preceded  by  his 
veterans,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Senators  and  Nobles,  wear- 
ing chaplets  in  token  that  they  acknowledged  Sylla  as  their 
saviour.  Large  sums  of  money  were  paid  into  tiie  Treasury. 
Splendid  spectacles  followed.  Greece  was  obliged  to  suspend  her 
Olympian  games,  that  her  athletes  and  trained  combatants  might 
exhibit  their  skill  and  strength  before  the  Roman  People.    Young 
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men  of  the  noblert  fikinily,  contrary  to  old  cnstom,  did  not 
disdain  to  drive  chariots  at  these  games. 

g  7.  Sylla  now  threw  himself  into  the  true  work  of  his  Dicta- 
torship, and  proceeded  to  issae  a  seriea  of  Laws  by  which  the 
Constitution  of  Rome  was  entirely  remodelled. 

g  8.  His  first  measure  confirmed  the  ProecnptioD.  He  had 
cleared  the  st^e  of  all  antaKomste ;  and  h«  now  ordained  that 
all  the  &milies  of  the  FroscriSed  were  to  be  deprived  for  ever  of 
tlioir  civic  rights.  The  second  measure  to  gain  tbis  end  was 
more  efficacious :  he  ordained  that  all  their  property  should  be 
sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  sums  received  placed  to  the 
public  account. 

Even  if  this  sale  had  been  fairly  conducted,  the  Treaswr 
would  have  received  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  property  sold. 
But  the  sale  was  not  birly  conducted.  The  auction  was  hdd 
before  the  Dictator's  chair.  His  favonrites  were  the  chief  bidders ; 
and  if  persons  unconnected  vrith  his  party  ventured  to  enter  the 
lists  against  them,  he  broke  out  into  angry  menace.  So  little  did 
he  regard  appearances,  thatrhe  used  to  talk  of  selling  his"boo^." 
Often  he  remitted  payment  altogether;  at  other  times  he  be- 
stowed what  ought  to  have  been  sold  upon  his  wife  Ciecilis, 
upon  his  mistreBses  or  freedmen,  upon  &voniite  actora,  dancers, 
and  musicians.  In  one  case,  made  familiar  to  us  by  a  qteech  of 
Cicero,  Chrysogonns,  a  favoured  fireedman,  cansed  a  wealthy  citizen 
to  be  mnrder^,  and  took  possession  of  his  goods,  though  the 
man  was  not  on  the  IProecnption-liet,  and  though  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  for  the  sale  of  confiscated  property  had  gone 
by.*  The  spirit  in  which  the  sales  were  conducted  appears  from 
a  story  preserved  by  Cicero.  A  sorry  poet  banded  an  epigram 
to  the  Dictator  as  he  was  presiding  over  the  auction.  Sylla 
langhed,  and  ordered  that  the  man  should  have  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  then  in  prepress, — on  condition 
that  he  should  write  no  more  poetry.f  The  measures  thus  en- 
forced at  Rome  were  executed  with  the  same  nndeviating  rigonr 
in  every  town  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

g  9.  But  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  disafiiected  towns 
great  part  was  not  sold  at  all.  These  reserved  lands  were  des- 
tined to  reward  Sylla's  soldiery,  and  by  their  means  to  create  a 
new  constituency  for  the  Comitia.  At  least  150,000  men  who 
had  served  under  Sylla  or  his  lieutenants  in  the  East  and  in  Italy 
received  allotmentjs.  Legions,  or  parts  of  Legions,  were  settled 
in  old  Italian  towna,  and  became  citizens  of  those  places,  interested 
by  the  nature  of  their  title  in  upholding  the  Dictator's  measures. 
The   disbanded  veterans  of  Cromwell's  army  were,  it  is   said, 

•  Pro  Sfit.  Rnicio  Amirinn,  43— IS  +   Pro  Arckid  Potti,  e.  10. 
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the  most  indiutrioiiB,  orderly,  and  nBefdl  citiieu  of  the  towns 
to  which  they  retired.  It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  licetued 
soldiery  of  Sylla.  They  wasted  their  newly-acquired  property 
in  riotoDB  lirin^;  the  Cornelian  soldiers  became  the  terror  and 
disgrace  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  in  a^r  timea  supplied  the 
reuy  instruments  of  sedition  to  Catiline  and  Clodins. 

From  thu  time  forth,  the  depopulation  of  Italy  proceeded 
rapidly.  From  this  time  forth,  may  be  dated  the  de<ay  of  distinct 
nationality  in  the  several  districts  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
Parts  of  Samnium  and  Lower  Etruria  became  almost  desolate. 
Apulia  was  given  up  to  shepherds.  From  this  time  forth  also,  a 
common  langu^e  b^an  to  prevail  throughout  the  country  towns 
of  Italy.  Tne  disbuided  soldiery  had  all  learned  to  q>eak  a 
species  of  LatJn,  and,  in  all  the  towns  in  which  they  settled,  they 
mingled  with  the  relics  of  (he  old  population,  and  introduced  a 
general  nse  of  this  language. 

g  10.  Having  disposed  in  this  tommary  fiushion  of  the  pro- 
perty confiscated  by  the  Proscription,  the  Dictator  proceeded  to 
monld  anew  the  Political  Constitution  of  Rome. 

The  Italians  and  others  who  had  received  the  suffrage  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  right,  nnlesa  they  had  taken  part 
with  the  Marians  in  the  lat«  war, — an  exception  which  was 
probably  more  comprehensive  than  the  rule.  To  secure  personal 
influence  in  the  Tribes,  Sylla  selected  from  among  the  slaves  of 
the  Proscribed  10,000  of  tiio  youngest  and  most  active  men, 
and  by  a  stroke  made  them  Citiiena  of  Rome.  All  the  men 
thus  enfranchised  considered  themselves  as  Freedmen  of  (he 
Dictator,  and  assumed  his  name.  These  Comelii  proved  a 
strong  support  of  the  Syllan  Constitution  in  the  years  that 
followed. 

§  11.  But  while  he  thus  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Tribes  with  his 
creatures,  he  took  away  from  the  Tribes  all  real  and  substantive 
authority.  He  ordained  that  Candidates  for  the  Tribunate 
should  necessarily  be  Members  of  the  Senate ;  that  no  one  who 
had  been  Tribune  should  be  capable  of  holding  any  curule  office ; 
that  no  Tribune  should  have  power  to  propose  a  Law  to  the 
Tribes;  and  lastly,  that  the  right  of  Interceasion  should  be 
limited  to  its  original  purpose,  tiiat  is,  tiiat  it  should  not  be 
available  to  stop  Decrees  of  the  Senate,  or  Laws  brought  before 
the  Senate,  but  only  to  protect  the  personal  liberty  of  Citizens 
Aom  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  H^ber  Magistrates.  The  Tri- 
bunes were  thus  effectually  shackled,  and  tlwir  power  returned , 
to  the  low  condition  in  which  it  had  been  during  the  earlier 
period  of  its  existence. 

These   measures   restored   Legislation  to  the  Centuriate  A»- 
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tembly,  from  which  of  laJ«  yeara  it  had  paaeed  Bway.  Bnt  hero 
also  SylU  ordained  that  the  old  rule  should  be  strictly  enforced, 
by  which  no  measure  could  be  submitted  to  either  of  the  Popular 
Assemblies  till  first  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 
TbMB  the  Assembly  of  tiie  Geaturies  was  placed  under  the  direct 
control  of  that  Council. 

g  12.  The  crowning  work  of  his  Political  Reforms  was  the  rc- 
constitntion  of  the  Senate.  Its  numbers  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  war,  massacre,  and  proscription.  To  fiU  up  ita  ranlu 
to  the  old  complement  of  Three  Hundred,  he  fiist  named  the 
wealthiest  and  most  dignified  of  his  own  adherents.    A  la^ 

Sroportion  of  these  were  taken  from  the  Knights,  and  he  thus 
etached  from  that  Order  a  number  of  ita  moet  influential  mem- 
bers. Some  members  who  obtained  seats  bad  begun  service 
with  Sylla  as  common  soldiers,  and  were  devoted  to  his  interests. 
The  number  of  Quiestors  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  twenty, 
so  that,  for  the  fiiture,  members  would  never  be  wanting  to 
supply  vacancies.  Sylla  did  not  employ  Censors  to  make  out 
the  list  in  due  form ;  indeed,  he  tacitly  abolished  the  Censorial 
office.  The  last  CeDSors  had  held  office  in  the  year  86  B.C.; 
the  next  belons;  to  the  year  70  b-c,  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant of  Sylla^  political  regulations  were  set  aside. 

g  13.  Witii  respect  to  the  M^istracies,  Sylla  ordained  that 
there  should  be  twenty  Quostors  instead  of  eight,  and  that 
there  should  bo  eight  Pneton  instead  of  six.  Ho  also  required 
the  strict  obserraDce  of  the  Lex  Annalis.  Eveiy  one  who  aspired 
to  the  Consulship  was  compelled  to  go  through  all  the  inferior 
grades  with  fixed  intervals  between  each.  As  in  every  succeeding 
year  the  costly  spectacles  expected  by  the  People  became  more 
costly,  these  offices  were  more  effectuaUy  than  ever  confined  to  a 
limited  number  of  old  families;  and  for  a  New  Man  to  obtain 
the  highest  offices  became  more  difficult  than  ever. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sylla  would  leave  the  Judicial 
power,  as  C.  Gracchus  had  placed  it,  m  the  hands  of  the  Knights. 
There  had  been  a  constant  stru^le  to  deprive  them  of  it,  and 
Sylla  now  at  once  restored  this  power  abaolntcly  to  the  Senate. 
llius  once  more  the  Senators  became  IJie  judges  of  their  own 
Order.  Of  alt  the  Laws  of  Sylla  there  was  none  of  which  the 
repeal  was  more  loudly  demanded  than  this. 

§  14.  Such  were  the  chief  Political  measures  of  the  Dictator. 
Their  general  pnrpose  was  to  restore  the  Constitution  to  its  state 
before  the  time  of  the  Oraccbi.  It  was  still  a  Republic  in  outward 
form,  bnt  in  reality  a  close  Oligarchy.  The  Popular  Assemblies 
still  existed,  but  were  made  completely  dependent  upon  the 
Senate.    That  body,  composed  chiefly  of  those  who  could  win 
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the  votes  of  the  People  by  bribing  freely,  and  by  exhibitiiig  costly 
showB,  monopoliied  all  the  powers  of  the  State. 

§  15.  A  number  of  other  Cornelian  Laws  preaerred  the  I>ic- 
titor's  name.  One  defined  more  clearly  the  Law  of  TreasoB 
against  the  Majesty  of  the  R^ublic,  originally  passed  by  the 
l^bune  Satnramua.  In  the  Tribune's  mouth,  the  Majeaty  of 
tiie  Republic  meant  tlie  Majesty  of  the  People ;  in  Sylla's  month, 
it  meant  the  Majesty  of  Uie  Senate;  under  Tiberius  and  hia 
aaccessors,  It  was  taken  t<i  mean  the  Majesty  of  the  Emperor's 
person.  Bat,  if  Sj^Ua's  political  ordinances  were  framed  in  a 
jealous  and  exclusive  spirit,  his  Criminal  L^islation  was  well 
calculated  to  repress  uie  disorders  consequent  upon  the  Civil 
Wars.  The  crime  of  assassination  was  etemly  checked ;  and  the 
Dictator's  Criminal  Code  long  survived  hia  political  measures. 

g  16.  In  the  next  year  (80  b.  o.)  the  Dictator  condescended  to 
fill  the  Consulship  in  company  with  Metellus  Pius ;  but  in  the 
following  year  (79  b.o.)  in  obedience  to  his  own  law  he  declined 
to  anbmit  hia  name  to  the  Comitia.  Generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  his  government  became  more  lenient,  but  he  was 
perfectly  indifierent  to  justice  in  awarding  pobiic  honours. 
L.  Licinios  Marena,  his  lieutenant  in  Asia,  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Mithridatee  in  spite  of  strict  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  till 
orders  from  home  put  an  end  to  what  was  called  the  Second 
Mithridatic  War.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Murena  claimed  a 
triumph,  and  his  claim  was  allowed  by  the  carelem  indulgence 
of  the  Dictator.  But  when  Pompey,  returning  victorious  from 
Sicily  and  Africa,  also  claimed  a  triumph,  Sylla  refused  the 
claim.  The  young  General  not  yet  twenty-five  years  of  t^e,  had 
filled  no  office  of  State ;  and  the  Dictator,  who  was  anxious  to 
restore  the  old  r^ulations  of  the  Republic,  attempted  to  satisfy 
Pompey's  ambitious  aspirations  by  saluting  him  by  the  name  of 
Magnus.  Pompey,  however,  was  obstinate :  his  army  was  en- 
camped outside  the  walls ;  and  Sylla,  not  choosing  the  risk  of 
a  possible  struggle  with  the  rising  General,  gave  a  contemptuous 
permission.  "Well  then,  let  him  triumph."  To  crush  the 
Marian  party  efi'cctually,  he  bad  ordered  all  persons  connected 
with  it  by  marriage  to  divorce  their  wives.  Pompey,  who  had 
married  Antistia  frx>m  policy  rather  than  affection,  readily 
obeyed;  and  married  .f&nilia,  dan^ter  of  the  Dictator's  wife  by 
her  first  marriage.  But  there  was  another  young  man  who  was 
less  compliant.  This  was  C.  Jnlina  Oiesar,  then  a  youth  in  his 
19th  year.  He  had  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  CJnna;  and 
he  boldly  reibsed  to  put  away  his  wife.  Ctesar  was  not  only 
son-in-law  of  Cinna,  but  also  nephew  of  Manns ;  and  this  refusal 
would  have  cost  him  hia  life,  bad  not  powerful  Mends  and 
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kinsmen  interceded  for  him  widi  the  Dictator.  **  Ton  know  not 
what  you  aak,"  replied  the  Dictator;  "that profligate  boy  will 
be  more  dangeroua  than  many  MariuAee."  Ceaar  was  allowed 
to  escape,  bnt  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  i^nllc  in  fear  of  his 
life  among  the  Sabine  monntaina. 

§  17,  Another  circomstance  more  strongly  ahows  the  greater 
leniency  of  the  Dictator.  Tonne  Cicero,  who  was  of  the  aame 
age  as  Pompey,  had  returned  nom  his  academical  stodie*  in 
Greece;  and  in  the  year  81  b.o.  commenced  that  brilliant  career 
which  made  him  one  of  the  great  men  of  Rome.  His  first  known 
oration,  for  P.  QninctioB,  contains  little  of  public  interest  Bnt 
his  second  was  in  &vour  of  Sezt.  RoBciw  of  Amelia,  a  young  man 
who  was  accused  by  a  notoriona  informer  of  having  mitr- 
dered  his  own  fothcr;  whereas  the  gnilty  person  was  Chryso- 
gonns,  Sylla's  favourite  Freedman.  Toung  Cicero  nndertook 
Uie  defence ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  conducted  it  is 
quite  aa  remarkable  as  the  skill.  Cicero  lashed  the  favonrite 
with  all  the  rigour  and  eneigy  of  Touthfnl  eloquence,  while  he 
dexterously  excuses  Sytis  fh>m  all  share  in  the  blame,  hy  a 
compliment  which  is  almost  blasphemons.  "As  Jupiter,"  he 
said,  "  is  obliged  to  allow  the  existettce  of  pain  and  simering  in 
the  universe,  so  Sylla  cannot  be  so  nbicmitoos  as  to  see  his  will 
executed  everywhere  and  always."  The  juiy,  composed  of 
Senators  though  it  was,  took  part  i^inst  the  Dictator's  Freed- 
man, and  Roscius  was  acquitted.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  Cicero  returned  to  his  studies  at  Rhodes  for  two  yean. 

g  18.  Sylla's  increasing  moderation  may  have  snTprised  many. 
Bnt  all  were  much  more  surorised  when,  early  in  the  year  80 
B.C.,  he  abruptly  laid  down  his  Dictator's  office,  which  he  had 
held  for  little  more  than  two  years,  and  appeared  in  the  Fomm 
as  a  private  man,  where  he  ascended  the  Rostra,  rehearsed  his 
acta,  and  desired  any  one  who  had  reason  to  complain  to  come  for- 
ward and  Bpeak.  No  one  answered  the  challenge.  The  blood 
of  his  opponents  conld  not  speak  bont  the  ground.  The  dis- 
franchised and  the  exiled  hod  no  place  in  the  Assembly,  Above 
all,  it  was  hazardous  to  accept  the  challenge  thrown  down  by 
a  man  who,  though  no  longer  Dictator,  stdll  had  the  State 
waiting  on  his  nod. 

g  19.  Rrane  and  Italy  were  now  in  complete  tranquillity.  In 
Spain  alone,  of  the  Frovincee,  the  Marian  party  under  Bcrtorins 
maintained  a  threatening  attitude.  Bnt  Metellns  Pius  had  been 
despatohed  as  Proconsul  to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  execttte  his  commission  with  ease. 

§  20.  All,  therefore,  seemed  tranquil  when  Sylla  left  Rome  for 
erer,  to  seek  at  his  Pnteohne  villa  on  the  bay  of  Ni^lw  that 
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which  he  loved  better  than  power  or  glory, — a  life  of  voInptDons 
ease.  He  loved  not  statesmen,  nor  soldiers,  nor  serions  men 
of  any  tind.  He  was  fond  of  genial  hmnoor  and  unrestrained 
licence,  and  therefore  admitted  jestera,  acton,  and  humorists 
to  nnreserved  intimacy.  He  was  fond  of  Benenal  pleasure ;  and 
therefore,  tlioogh  be  always  treated  his  wife  C»cilia  with  respect, 
his  doors  were  open  to  dancing  girls  and  singing  girls.  He  was 
fond  of  literature,  and  therefore  gave  free  inritation  to  men  of 
letters.  In  company  of  thb  various  kind  he  passed  bonrs 
lounging  in  a  boat  upon  the  Bay  of  Naplea,  and  hours  at  table  or 
over  his  wine,  sometimes  conversing  on  art  and  literature,  some- 
times engaging  in  licentious  jeeting  or  coarse  buffoonery.  At 
Buch  times  he  would  not  suffer  business  to  be  named.  Self- 
indulgence  and  amnsement  were  the  sole  objects  of  his  life. 

§  21.  Bnt  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  life  of  pleasurable  ease. 
About  a  year  after  he  had  resigned  the  Dictatorship,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  complication  of  disorders,  which  ended  m  a  loath- 
some disease.  His  Dody,  distempered  by  debancheiy  and  labour, 
is  said  to  have  engendered  vermin ;  and  thus  miserably  died  the 
great  Dictator  in  the  60th  year  of  bis  age. 

§  22.  Sylla  was  eminently  a  man  of  genins.  In  war  and  poli- 
tics, in  literature  and  encounters  of  wit,  be  was  a  match  for  the 
msatera  of  each  art  at  their  own  weapons.  That  which  gave  him 
advantage  was  his  perfect  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  just  confi- 
dence in  self,  unalloyed  by  any  tincture  of  personal  vanity.  In 
the  art  of  war,  he  was  inferior  to  Marius,  but  in  ike  diplomatic 
arts  by  which  men  are  guided  or  deluded  he  was  nneqnalled. 
Yet  with  all  qualities  to  fit  him  for  active  life,  hia  inclinations 
lay  not  that  way.  He  never  continaed  his  exertions  for  a  longer 
time  than  was  required  for  bb  immediate  object.  Properly 
speaking  he  was  not  ambitious.  He  desired  wealth  and  power, 
but  only  as  a  means,  his  real  end  being  the  focility  of  absolute 
self-indulgence.     His  passions  were  by  nature  fierce,  and  they 


were  made  fiercer  by  a  distempered  frame  of  body  and  by  i 
just  opposition.  Before  Marius  endeavonred  to  rob  him  of  t 
Mithridatic  command,  ve  hear  not  of  any  barbarities  that  can 


be  attributed  to  him;  and  after  the  Proscription  he  relapsed 
into  the  easiness  of  temper  which  best  suited  his  Epicurean 

principles. 
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KEVOLIITIOlfART  ATTIUFT  OP  LEFIDDBI   BBBTORIUS:   BPARTACUB: 
CONSULBHIF  OF  POMPBI  AND   CBAB8U8.      (78 JO  aC.) 

%  1.  STmptomi  of  iecKj  ia  the  ecautitntion  of  Syllft :  CktnluB  and  Lepdni, 
ComuIb.  %  i.  Bevolutionary  attempt  of  Leindus.  g  B.  AdTeotures  of 
8«rtoriiu.  §  4.  Hii  goTenunent  of  Spsin.  g  0.  Metellue  Km  bila  in 
oiluhiiig  hiin:  Pompej  sent  to  hii  aid.  g  6.  Sertoriiu  nuinUirm  his 
BDp«riorit7 :  treaty  tntii  MithridatcA.  g  7.  Sertoriua  anaMtnated  bj  Per- 
perna.  g  8.  Sertoriaii  war  ooocluded  by  P<Knpej.  g  9.  Gladiatorial  War: 
8p«rt«»u.  g  10.  He  becomes  afanott  muter  of  Italy,  g  11.  Craaana 
oommandi  againat  him :  his  sidlful  meaaures.  §  12.  Defeat  and  death  of 
BpaitaeuB.  g  18.  Claim  of  Pompey  to  merit  of  oooaluding  OUdiUorial 
War.  g  14.  Pompej  and  CnMoa  eleet«d  Consuls,  illegally.  §  IG.  Popular 
measnTeaanaoouc^byPontpey:  Tribmiate reestablished.  gI6.  Betonnitf 
lav-oonrta  proposed  by  Fnetor  L.  Cotta,  opposed  by  Senate.  glT,  Cicero's 
pnisaautian  of  Verres.  g  18.  Aurelian  Law  carried :  Reform  of  Senate. 
gl9.  Rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Craaaosi  the  latter  aeknowledgeaaapMiori^ 
of  Pompey, 

%  1.  Wa  now  enter  upon  the  last  sti^  in  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  By  a  violent  effort  Sylla  had  reetored  the 
government  to  the  Senatorial  Nobility.  But  eymptoma  inti' 
mating  the  insecurity  of  the  fabric  which  he  ha<l  hastily  reared 
on  blood'bathed  foundationa  showed  themselves  even  before  bis 
death.  After  his  aeceMion,  Q.  Catulns  became  the  chief  of  the 
Senatorial  party.  He  was  son  of  the  Catulus  who  shared  the 
Cimbric  Triumph  with  Marius,  and  in  the  year  7ft  b.c.  he  appeared 
among  the  candidates  for  the  Consulship  with  the  certainty  of 
election.  The  person  who  aspired  to  be  his  colleague  waq 
M.  .i£miliuB  Lepidus,  a  man  of  illustrious  fiimily,  but  of  vtun 
and  petulant  character.  Ue  was  supported  by  many  friends, 
among  others  by  young  Pompey.  Sylla  knew  the  man,  and 
warned  Pompey  (^^nst  entrusting  him  with  power.  But  Pompey, 
vho  already  began  to  tallc  of  "uie  setting  and  the  rising  Bun" 
disregarded  the  warning,  and  Lepidus  was  elected. 


g  2.  Scarcely  was  Sylla  dead  wbcn  hu  words  were  falfiUed. 
LepiduH  declared  himself  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Pjuty,  and 
promiEed  to  restore  all  that  Sylla  had  taken  away.  To  prevent 
a  renewal  of  Civil  War,  the  Senate  bound  him  and  Catulus  alike 
by  oath  not  to  take  ap  arms  during  their  Consulate.  Bat  LepiduB 
retired  to  his  Province  of  Transalpise  Gaul,  and,  pretending  that 
his  oath  did  not  bind  him  there,  be^n  to  levy  troops.  The 
Senate  summoned  bim.  to  return  to  Itome.  He  obeyed,  but  it 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army.  To  oppose  him,  Catulns  took  post 
before  the  Mulvian  Bridge,  with  Pompey  for  hia  lieutenant. 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  Lepidus,  who  was  easily  defeated. 
After  this  iailure,  he  fled  te  Sardinia,  where  he  died  shortly  after. 
But  his  lieutenants,  M.  Fcrpema  and  L.  Junios  Bmtns,  father  of 
Ciesar's  murderer,  kept  the  troops  together,  and  waited  for  the 
course  of  events.  A  war  was  raging  m  Spain,  which  might  well 
encourage  the  hopes  of  discontented  persons. 

g  3.  K  has  been  mentioned  that  Q.  Sertorios  had  assnroed  the 
goTemment  of  Spain.  But  after  a  vain  stru^te  o^nst  eaperior 
forces,  he  was  obfiged  to  take  reftige  in  Mauritama.  The  news 
from  Italy  was  dispiriting.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Marian  cause  was 
lost  for  ever.  Serterius  lent  ear  to  the  tales  of  seamen  who  had 
lately  made  a  voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  (so  the  Ancients 
called  the  Azores),  and  seemed  to  rect^ise  the  happy  regions 
which  Greek  legends  assigned  as  the  abode  of  the  Blessed.* 
But  while  the  active  soldier  was  indulging  in  day-dreams  of  in- 
dolent tranqnillity,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Lusitanians 
to  head  them  in  rising  against  the  Senatorial  Governors,  and 
obeyed  without  a  moment^s  hesitation.  Viriathns  himself  did 
not  use  with  better  effect  the  energies  of  the  brave  mounteineers. 
The  South  of  Spain  was  soon  too  not  to  hold  the  Syllan  leaders : 
the  proscribed  Mariana  cune  out  of  their  hiding-places  and 
joined  the  new  chief.  His  progress,  in  the  coarse  of  two  years' 
time,  became  so  serious,  that  when  Metellus  Fiua  laid  down  his 
Consulship,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  to  crush  Sertoriua. 

§  4.  But  to  crush  Sertoriua  was  no  easy  task.  He  was  no 
mere  soldier,  but  possessed  political  qualities  of  a  high  order. 
Like  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubu  of  old,  he  flattered  the  Spaniards 
with  the  hope  of  rising  to  independence  nnder  hia  rule.  The 
government  which  he  formed  indicated  a  dispoaition  to  dispute 
Empire  with  Rome.    He  formed  a  Senate  of  Three  Hundred, 
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coDsiating  partly  of  proscribed  Romans,  partly  of  Spanish  Chiefs, 
— tk  step  unparalleled  in  the  provinci^  government  of  Rome. 
All  cities  in  his  power  he  oi^oised  after  the  Italian  model  ;- 
and  at  Osca  (now  Uuesca  in  Catalonia)  be  established  a  school 
for  the  noble  yonth  of  Spain.  The  boys  vore  the  Roman 
garb,  and  were  taoght  the  tongues  of  Rome  and  Athens.  8er- 
toriua  is  almost  the  only  statesman  of  antiquity  who  tried  to  use 
education  as  an  engine  of  government     It  cannot  indeed  be 

£retended  that  his  views  were  merely  philanthropic ;  no  doubt  he 
eld  the  boys  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  sires. 

Hi  a  great  talents,  above  all  his  acknowledgment  of  equality 
beween  Provincials  and  Romans,  won  him  golden  opinions. 
Everywhere  the  Spaniards  crowded  to  see  him,  and  loudly  pro- 
tested their  readiness  to  die  for  him.  Their  enthusiastic  reverence 
for  his  person  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  white  doe, 
which  continually  followed  him,  and  was  regarded  by  the  simpb 
people  as  a  famiiiar  spirit,  by  means  of  whi^  he  held  commuui' 
cation  with  heaven. 

8  S.  Metellus  in  two  campaigns  found  himself  unequal  to  cope 
wim  the  new  ruler  of  Spain.  In  the  second  of  these  yean 
(77  B.O.)  Perpema,  who  had  retired  to  Gaul  with  the  best  troops 
of  Lepidus,  entered  Spain,  and  joined  the  popular  leader ;  and 
the  Senate  hastily  despatched  Fompey  to  reinforce  Metellus.  On 
his  march  through  Oanl,  the  yonng  Gleneral  encountered  the  other 
remnant  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  under  Brutus.;  and  Brutus,  who 
fell  into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

§  6.  Pompey's  aid,  however,  did  not  change  the  &ce  of  affairs. 
In  the  first  battle  the  yoang  General  was  saved  by  the  approach 
of  Metellus,  on  which  Sertorias  said :  "  If  the  old  woman  bad  not 
come  up,  I  should  have  given  the  boy  a  sound  drubbing  and  sent 
him  back  to  Rome."  At  the  end  of  75  b.o.  Fompey  wrote  an 
m^^t  letter  to  the  Senat«,  representing  the  insnfficiency  of  bis 
forcea,  and  two  more  legions  were  sent  to  reinforce  him.  Mean- 
tune  SertoriuB  himself  had  reasons  for  apprehension.  Some  of 
his  Roman  friends,  disliking  his  policy  of  &vonring  the  Pro- 
vincials, made  overtures  to  the  Senatorial  commandere;  and 
Sertorius,  severe  by  nature,  still  further  exasperated  the  Romans 
of  his  party  by  forming  his  body-^nard  exclusively  of  Spaniards. 
But  be  still  maintain^  his  sapenority  in  the  field.  Nor  was  it 
encouraging  to  learn  that  he  had  received  envoys  from  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  about  to  renew  war  with  Rome.  Sertorius  agreed 
to  furnish  Roman  officers  to  train  the  soldiers  of  Asia,  while  the 
King  was  to  repay  the  loan  in  ships  and  money. 

I  7.  The  despotic  power  exercised  by  Sertorius  had  corrupted 
his  nature.    He  indulged  in  the  immoderate  ui 
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impatieot  of  the  alighteat  contradiction,  aod  wu  goiltf  of  maay 
acts  of  tyranny.  Even  the  SpanianiB  beean  to  &11  away ;  and 
Sertorius  in  a  moment  of  irritation  ordered  all  the  boys  at  Oscs 
to  be  put  to  death.  This  cruel  and  impolitic  act  voold  probably 
have  cost  him  his  power  and  his  life,  even  if  it -had  not  been; 
terminated  by  treachery.  Perpema,  who  had  at  first  joined  him 
a^QBt  his  own  inclination,  thought  that  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity iiad  arrived  for  erasping  power.  He  inrited  Sertoriua  to 
a  Mnquet  at  Osca ;  and  the  General,  having  drank  freely  accord- 
ing to  bis  custom,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  da^er  of  the  nunrinBin 

{n  B.C.). 

g  e.  But  when  Perpema  bad  wrought  this  shameful  deed,  b« 
found  that  the  name  of  Sertorlns  was  still  powerful  among  tb« 
Spaniards.  Many  of  them,  now  that  their  great  leader  was  no 
more,  fot^ot  his  faults,  and  with  the  devoted  entbusissm  of  their 
nation  threw  themselves  into  the  flames  of  his  funeral  pyre.  A 
few  days  after  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Perpema  attempted  to  lead 
the  soldiery  against  Pompey,  but  he  sustained  an  ignominious 
defeat.  His  men  dispersed,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  When 
bronght  before  Pompey,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  favour  by  hand- 
ing to  him  letters  which  had  been  interchanged  by  Sertorius 
with  some  of  the  chief  men  at  Borne.  But  Pompey,  with  prudent 
magnanimity,  threw  the  letters  into  the  fire  and  refused  to  hear 
Um.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the  last  relics  of  the  Marian  partj 
in  Spain  were  extinguished. 

Before  this  was  effected,  Rome  was  engaged  in  conflict  with 
Mithridates.  The  history  of  this  war  ahiul  be  reserved  for  a 
separate  chapter.  But  here  most  be  noticed  a  formidable  out- 
break that  tookplace  in  Italy,  and  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  State.     This  was  the  war  of  the  Gladiators. 

§  9.  For  the  purpose  of  the  barbarous  shows  which  were  so 
much  enjoyed  at  Rome,  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  schools  for 
training  gladiators,  who  wore  let  out  by  their  owners  to  the-^ldUes. 
At  Capua  there  was  a  large  school  of  this  kind  ;  and  among  the 
gladiators  in  training  there  was  Spartacns,  a  Thracian,  who  had 
once  led  bis  countrymen  against  Roman  commanders,  but  now, 
having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  destined  to  make  sport  for  his 
couqneron.  He  persuaded  about  seventy  of  his  fellow-bondsmen 
to  join  him  in  breaking  loose  ;  better  it  was,  he  argued,  to  die  in 
battle  on  the  open  field,  than  on  the  sand  of  the  ampitheatre. 
This  handfiil  of  brave  men  took  up  a  strong  position  upon  Mount 
VesUTins,  where  Spartacns  was  presently  joined  by  slaves  and 
outlaws  of  all  descriptionB.  The  gladiators,  old  soldiers  like 
himself  supplied  him  with  officers.  (Enomatu  and  Grizus,  the 
former  a  Greek,  the  latter  a  Qaol,  acted  as  hie  lieutenanta.    He 
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enfbrced  strict  discipline ;  and,  so  long  as  he  viis  able,  obliged 
hiB  followers  to  abstain  from  acts  of  rapine.  Two  Roman  Prators 
attacked  him,  but  they  were  beaten  with  loss,  and  the  nambors 
of  his  armj  swelled  every  day.  All  thb  happened  in  73  B.C., 
after  the  MithridatJc  War  bad  broken  ont,  and  before  the  Ser- 
torian  War  was  ended. 

g  10.  In  the  next  year  (72  B.C.),  the  same  which  witnessed  the 
murder  of  Sertorius,  Spartacns  had  become  strong  enough  to 
take  the  offensive.  He  had  to  6ice  a  formidable  power,  for  both 
Consuls  were  ordered  to  take  the  field.  But,  at  the  head  of 
more  than  100,000  men,  he  forced  the  passes  of  the  Apennines 
and  entered  Picennm,  His  subordinates,  however,  proyed  un- 
manageable :  and  Spartacos,  aware  that  the  power  of  Rome  must 
prevail,  bent  all  his  energies  towards  forcing  bis  way  acroes  the 
Alps,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  remote  region  inaccessible  to 
Rome.  As  he  pressed  northwards,  he  was  assaulted  by  both 
the  Consuls,  but  defeated  them  both,  and  made  bis  way  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  here  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Frcetor  Casnns, 
and  obliged  by  the  impatience  of  bis  followers  to  retrace  his 
steps.  Still,  every  other  Roman  officer  who  dared  to  meet  him  was 
defeated:  atone  time  the  brave  Gladiator  is  said  to  have  meditated 
a  descent  upon  Rome  itself  But  he  relinquished  this  desperate 
plan,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  collecting  treasure 
and  arms.  Little  discipline  was  now  observed.  The  extent  of 
the  ravaees  committed  by  the  bands  under  his  command  may  be 

guessed  from  the  well-known  Une  of  Horace,  in  which  he  promised 
is  friend  a  jar  of  wine  made  in  the  Social  War,  "  if  he  could  find 
one  that  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  roaming  Spartacus."' 

§  II.  The  management  of  the  war  was  now  committed  to 
Crassus,  who  had  really  won  the  Battle  of  the  Collino  gate. 
Ever  since  the  trinmph  of  Sylla  he  had  lived  quietly  at  Rome, 
profiting  by  the  Proscription  to  bay  up  property  cheap;  and 
after  that  period  he  had  been  busied  in  making  the  most  profit- 
able use  of  the  large  fortune  which  he  had  amaaeed. 

Crassns  took  the  field  with  six  new  legions,  to  be  added  to  the 
remains  of  the  Consular  Armies.  The  disorganised  battalions 
of  these  armies  he  punished  by  the  unjust  and  terrible  penalty 
of  decimation;  but  his  rigour  was  successful  in  restoring  disci- 
pline. He  found  Spartacus  besieging  Rb^ium,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  a  connexion  with  Sicily,  and  rekindling  the  Servile 
War  in  tnat  Island.  The  Gladiator  had  even  agreed  with  a 
squadron  of  Ciiician  Pirates  to  convey  2000  of  his  men  across 
the  straito;  but  the  faithless  marauders  took  the  money  and 
sailed  without  the  men,    Crassus  determined  to  shot  op  the 
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enemy  by  drawing  eDtreDchmenta  across  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Oalabrian  PeainsiUo.  Twice  in  one  day  did  Spartacufl  en- 
deavour to  break  through  the  lines ;  twice  he  was  thrown  back 
with  great  slao^ter.  Bat  he  continued  to  defend  himself  with 
dauntless  pertinacity ;  and  the  Senate,  hearing  that  Pompey  was 
-on  his  way  back  from  Spain,  joined  him  in  the  command  with 
CrassoB,  and  uiged  him  to  accelerate  his  march. 
I  §  12,  Craasus,  afraid  of  losing  his  laurels,  det«rmined  to  assault 
Spartacns ;  but  the  hrave  Gladiator  anticipated  him  by  forcing 
a  passage  through  the  lines,  and  marching  npon  Brundusiutn, 
where  he  hoped  to  seize  shipping  and  make  his  escape  ^m 
Italy.  But  M.  Lucullus,  brother  of  Lncins,  the  commander 
against  Mithridates,  had  just  returned  with  a  force  of  veteran 
soldiers  irom  Macedonia  to  Brundusinm.  Spartacns,  foiled  in 
his  intention,  turned  like  a  wolf  at  bay  io  meet  Grassus.  A 
fearful  conflict  ensued,  which  remained  doubtful  till  Spartacns 
was  wounded  by  a  dart  through  the  thigh.  Supported  on  his 
knee,  he  still  fought  heroically,  till  he  fell  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. Most  of  his  followers  were  cut  to  pieces;  but  a  strong 
body  of  the  insurgents  drew  off  in  good  order  to  the  mountains. 
A  division  of  5000  made  their  way  to  the  North  of  Italy,  where 
Pompey  fell  in  with  them  on  his  way  home  from  Spain,  and  slew 
tbem  to  a  man,  About  60O0  more  were  taken  prisoners  by 
Craseus,  who  hang  them  along  the  road  from  Rome  to  Capua. 

§  13.  To  CrassuB  belongs  the  credit  of  bringing  this  dreadful 
war  to  a  close.  In  six  months  he  had  finished  his  work.  But 
Pompey  claimed  the  honour  of  concluding  not  only  the  Sertorian 
War,  but  also  the  war  witli  Spartacns.  la  foct  he  had  not  much 
cause  for  boasting  in  either  case.  The  dieters  of  Perpema  really 
brought  the  Spanish  contest  to  an  end ;  and  as  to  the  gladiatorial 
conflict^  the  lucky  chance  by  which  Pompey  intercepted  5000 
fugitives  was  his  only  claim  to  credit  But  the  young  General 
was  a  fevoorite  with  the  soldiery  and  with  the  People,  while 
CrassuB  from  his  greedy  love  of  money  enjoyed  little  popularity. 
Pablic  opinion,  therefore,  seconded  claims  which  were  put  forward 
without  modesty  or  justice. 

S  14.  Neither  P<»apey  nor  Craasus  would  enter  ihe  City ;  for 
boui  desired  a  Triumph,  and  their  armies  lay  at  the  gates  to 
share  the  honours.  The  wish  of  Pompey  was  at  once  granted ; 
but  to  Crasaus  only  an  Ovation  was  conceded.  • 

Before  they  entered  the  City,  they  had  both  asked  permission 
to  offer  themselves  as  Candidates  for  the  Consulship.  Both  were 
excluded  by  the  Laws  of  Sylla,  Crasaus  was  still  Prffitor,  and  at 
least  two  ^eara  ought  to  elapse  before  his  Consulship.  Pompey 
was  only  m  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  bad  not  even  been  Queeator. 
27 
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The  Senate,  however,  dared  not  refuse  Pompey;  for  he  would 
not  disband  his  arniir,  and  his  tone  brooked  no  refusal.  And 
what  was  granted  to  Pompej  could  sot  be  denied  to  Crassus, 
who  alu>  kept  his  soldiers  under  arms.  Thus,  at  the  demand  of 
two  chiefe,  each  backed  by  an  army,  the  Senat«  were,  within 
eight  years  after  Sylla's  deaUi,  obliged  to  break  hie  Laws.  Pom- 
pey was  elected  by  acclamation.  Crassna  might  have  been  less 
snccessfiil,  had  there  not  been  a  secret  nnderslsnding  between 
bim  and  Pompey.  On  the  Calends  of  Januair,  70  B.C.,  Pompey 
and  Graasus  entered  on  their  memorable  Consulship, 

g  15.  On  that  day  Pompey  g*ve  intimation  of  his  intention 
to  pursue  a  popular  coarse  of  policy.  In  a  set  speech  hrf  declared 
his  intention  of  releasins  the  Tribunes  from  the  trammels  im- 
posed upon  them  by  Sylla,  and  of  attempting  a  Reform  of  the 
Judicial  sjistfim.  BoUi  of  Pompey's  annoancements  were  received 
with  shouts  of  applause.  To  the  former  the  Senate  offered  but 
a  feeble  opposition.  The  Tribunes  were  restored  to  the  exercise 
of  their  power,  and  with  their  restoration  it  may  be  said  that  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch  erected  by  Sylla  fell.  With  the  resuscita- 
tion of  this  popular  power  revived  also  the  independence  of  the 
Tribe-ABBembly,  and  hence  followed  by  necessity  a  straggle  be- 
tween that  body  and  the  Senate. 

§  16.  But  the  other  measure  broached  by  Pompey  was  one 
which  the  Senate  determined  to  oppose  to  the  uttermost.  They 
could  not  tamely  abandon  tiieir  absolute  power  over  the  Law- 
courts.  Yet  in  the  last  ten  years  scandal  bad  been  great.  Among 
other  persons  Ctesar  had  reason  to  complain.  An«r  his  escape 
from  .Sylla's  vengeance,  be  also,  like  Cicero,  resorted  to  the 
schools  of  Greek  Philosophy.  On  his  return,  though  only  in  his 
23rd  year,  he  indicted  Cn.  Dolabella  for  mi^vemment  in  Mace- 
donia. Dolahella  was  defended  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  first 
Advocate  of  the  day,  a  determined  adherent  of  the  Senatorial 
Party,  and  as  a  matter  of  coarse  be  was  acquitted.  It  had, 
however,  been  remarked  that  Ihe  Knights  were  little  less  cormpt 
than  the  Senators;  and  the  law  proposed  nnder  Pompey's 
authority  by  the  City-Pr»tor,  L.  Aarelias  Cotta,  was  so  devised 
as  to  establish  a  Court  composed  of  three  elements,  each  of  which 
might  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  other  two.  In  each  Jury  one- 
third  of  the  Jurymen  was  to  be  famished  by  the  Senate,  one- 
thisd  by  the  Knights,  and  the  remaining  third  hy  the  Tribunes 
of  the  Treasury.**      Catulus  endeavoured  to   promote   a  com- 
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promise;  bnt  Pompey  waa  reaolate,  and  the  Nobles  prepared  to 
maintain  their  privilege  by  anna. 

g  IT.  All  event,  however,  occurred  which  smoothed  the  vay 
for  Cotta's  Law.  Cicero,  as  we  have  mentioned,  after  the  great 
credit  he  had  won  by  his  bold  defence  of  Sext  Roscios,  had 

Juitted  Rome  for  two  yearc.  He  returned  in  77  b.c^  and  imme- 
iately  b^n  to  dispute  with  Hortensius  the  away  which  lie 
exercised  in  the  Law-Conrts.  Except  during  the  year  75  b-c, 
when  he  waa  aerving  as  Qa»stor  in  Sicily,  he  waa  employed  as 
an  Advocate  at  Rome.  His  polished  eloquence  excited  universal 
admiration;  his  defence  of  many  wealthy  clients  brought  him  in 
much  money  and  connected  him  with  many  powerul  families. 
He  was  of  the  same  age  aa  Pompey ;  and,  bemg  now  a  Candi- 
date for  the  .i^ilesbip,  he  began  to  be  eager  for  political  dis- 
tinction. To  obtain  tnis  by  militaiy  commands  waa  not  suited 
to  hia  tastes  or  talents.  But  it  waa  possible  to  achieve  it  by  the 
public  impeachment  of  some  powerfiil  offender.  C.  Cornelina 
■erres,  a  man  connected  with  some  of  the  highest  Senatorial 
&mities,  had  for  three  years  been  Pretor  of  Sicily,  from  which 
province  he  had  returned  after  practising  extortions  and  iniquities 
unexampled  even  in  those  da^  The  3lcilian^  remembering  the 
industry  and  equity  with  which  Cicero  had  lately  executed  the 
fiinctions  of  Qutestor  in  their  island,  beared  him  to  come  forward 
as  the  accuser  of  this  man;  and  the  Orator,  who  saw  how  he 
might  at  once  strengthen  the  bands  of  Pompey,  and  share  the 
popular  triumph  of  the  Consul,  readily  nndertook  the  cause. 

The  first  attempt  which  the  dexterous  Advocate  of  Verrea  made 
to  elude  Cicero's  attack  waa  to  put  forward  Q.  Cecilius  Nu;cr, 
who  had  been  Qn«stor  under  Verres,  to  contend  that  to  him 
belonged  the  task  of  accusation.  But  Cicero  exposed  the  in- 
tended fraud  ao  unanswerably  that  even  the  Senatorial  Jurymen 
named  Cicero  as  prosecutor,*  He  demanded  ninety  days  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  in  Sicily.  Bnt  he  only  used 
fifty  of  them,  and  on  the  fith  of  August  he  opened  this  &mou9 
impeachment.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  been  elected  .^£dilc. 
But  Hortensins  had  also  become  Consul-elect;  and  one  of  the 
Metelli,  a  warm  friend  of  the  accused,  was  designated  to  sticceed 
QIahrio,  who  now  presided  in  the  Court  aa  Pmter  Per^rinus.  It 
was  therefore  a  great  object  for  Verres  to  get  the  trial  postponed 
to  next  year,  when  his  great  Senatorial  friends  would  fill  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  State.  To  baffle  this  design,  Cicero 
contented  himself  with  a  brief  statement  of  his  case,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  call  witnesses.  So  overpowering  was  the 
evidence,  that  Hortensins  threw  up  his  brief,  and  Verrea  sought 
*  Sea  the  IHvinatlo  i*  Q.  CacUivm. 
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impnoitv  in  a  voluntwy  exile.  To  show  what  he  could  h»va 
done,  Cicero  published  the  Five  great  Pleadings,  in  which  he 
intended  to  have  set  forth  the  crimes  of  Verrea;  and  they 
remain  to  us  as  a  notable  picture  of  the  misery  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  a  Roman  Proconsul  to  inflict 

Soon  after  the  trial  came  to  this  abmpt  issue,  the  Law  was 
passed,  seemingly  with  little  opposition ;  and  thus  a  second 
great  breach  was  made  in  the  Syflan  Constitution. 

g  18.  ITie  corrupt  state  of  the  Senate  itself  was  made  manifest 
by  a  step  now  taken  by  Catutus  and  his  fiiends.  They  restored 
the  Censorial  office,  which  had  been  suspended  for  sixteen  years. 
The  Censors  of  the  year  "10  b.o.  discharged  their  dnties  with 
severe  integrity,  and  sizty-fonr  Senators  were  degraded.  For 
Catulue  they  revived  the  high  rank  of  Frincepn,  and  he  was  the 
last  independent  Senator  who  held  that  rank.  When  it  was 
next  called  into  existence,  it  served  to  give  a  Title  to  the  des- 
potic authority  of  Augastos.  The  review  of  the  Kni^ta  was 
made  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  Consul  Pompey  appeared 
in  the  procevion,  leading  his  horse  through  the  forum,  and 
Bubmitting  himself  to  the  Censoritd  scrutiny. 

§  19,  The  jealonsy  of  Crasana  increased  with  Pompey's  popu- 
larity. Both  the  Consuls  continued  to  maintain  an  armed  force 
near  the  City ;  and,  though  the  liberal  measnree  of  Pompey  bad 
won  the  Forum,  yet  the  gold  of  Crassni  commanded  many  fol- 
lowers. The  Senate  dreaded  that  the  days  of  Manns  or  Cinna 
might  return.  But  Crassus  calculated  the  risks  of  a  conflict,  and 
prudently  resolved  to  give  a  pledge  of  peace.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  he  publicly  ol^red  his  hand  to  Pompey,  which  the  latter 
deigned  to  accept  after  the  manner  of  a  prince.  It  did  not  suit 
Crassus  to  disturb  credit  and  imperil  his  vast  fortune  by  a  civil 
war ;  Pompey  was  satisfied  so-long  as  no  other  disputed  hia  claim 
to  be  the  first  Citizen  of  the  Kepnblic. 

Thus  ended  by  &r  the  most  remarkable  year  that  had  pawed 
since  the  lame  of  Sylla.  Two  generals,  backed  by  an  armed 
force,  had  trampled  on  the  great  Dieter's  laws:  and  one  of 
them  had  rudely  shaken  the  political  edifice  reared  in  so  much 
blood.  Behind  them  appeiorea  the  form  of  one  who  sought  to 
gain  by  eloauenoe  and  civil  arts  what  had  lately  been  arrogated 
by  the  eworo/  But  it  was  some  years  yet  before  Cssar  descended 
into  the  political  arena. 
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I   IN   THX  EABT. 


g  1.  Second  Mithritktio  War.  g  2.  Frepantitnu  of  Ultbridates.  g  3. 
Third  Mithridatic  War:  the  King  defeats  the  CoDiul  Cott*.  Mid  laje 
eiege  to  Cj'iicut.  §  4.  L.  Luculliu,  Uie  oUier  Ctmral,  relievo  Cjiicni. 
g  6.  Drivea  Mithridatea  ioto  Armeaia.  g  6.  Sends  to  demand  Hithridates 
from  Tlgnmes :  relievee  Aaiatiu  from  aireari  of  debt  g  '7.  loTadea 
Armenia,  and  takea  Hgranocertju  §  8.  Obliged  to  relinquish  hie  advance 
upon  Art«xst«.:  takes  ITuibis.  §9.  Mithridatei  defefttt  Triarius  in 
FoDtuB ;  army  of  Lucullos  niiitimea.  §10.  Acooont  of  Cilician  pirates : 
Gabinian  Lav,  empowering  Pompej  to  put  tliem  down,  g  II.  Biilliaiit 
lucoesi  of  Pompej.  g  12.  MiiuliaD  Law,  investing  Pompoy  with  oom- 
maod  over  the  East  §  IR.  Be  drives  Mithridates  aoross  the  Caaeasus. 
g  14.  Effeotof  bis  victories:  farther  successes:  he  returns  to  Pontne.  g  15. 
His  campaign  in  Sjna :  aiege  of  Jerusalem.  §16.  Death  of  Mithridates. 
g  n.  Pompey's  progrew  tbrongh  Asia  aod  Greece ;  return  to  Italy. 

g  1,  It  has  been  mentioned  that  bo  soon  as  SyDa's  back  was 
turned,  Murena  assailed  Mithridates  anew.  Archelaus,  who  had 
been  disgraced  by  his  master,  was  his  secret  instigator.  Mithri- 
dates submitted  silentlv,  till  he  fonnd  the  Roman  General  pre- 
paring to  repeat  his  invasion.  Then  he  collected  a  large  force 
fell  suddenly  upon  Marena  near  the  Halys,  and  defeated  him. 
Envoys  now  arrived  from  Rome,  commanding  Murena  to  desist   . 
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from  his  rash  enterprise :  and  thus  ended  what  is  nsoalljr  called 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War. 

§  2.  This  reckless  attack  was  enough  to  provoke  a  less  adven- 
turous spirit  than  that  of  Mithridates.  The  death  of  the  great 
Dictator,  the  outbreak  of  party  qoarrels,  and  the  Bucceases  of 
Sertoriua,  led  the  King  to  think  that  a  bvourable  moment  bad 
arrived.  It  was  about  the  year  75  b.c.  that  he  concluded  his 
Treaty  with  Sertorius.  But  the  Roman  leader's  career  was  cut 
short,  and  the  Treaty*  was  of  no  effect 

Soon  after  this,  Nicomedes  of  Bitbynia  died,  and  left  his  king- 
dom by  will  to  the  Roman  People.  But  Mithridates  at  once 
led  an  army  consisting  of  120,000  foot,  armed  and  trained  in 
the-Roman  mshioo,  with  10,000  horse,  into  Bithynia.  A  powerful 
fleet  coiiperated  with  this  formidable  force,  and  the  whole 
country  submitted  without  a  blow. 

§  3.  The  Consuls  of  the  year  were  M.  Anrelins  Cotta,  and  L 
Licinius  Lucnllus.  Lucullna,  eldest  son  of  a  Lucullus  who  had 
commanded  in  the  Second  Sicilian  Slave  War,  and  grandson  of 
him  who  had  behaved  so  treacheroosly  to  the  Spaniards,*  had 
done  good  service  under  Sylla  in  the  First  Mithridatic  War,  and 
seemed  to  have  earned  a  right  to  command  in  the  present  out- 
break. But  Cotta  had  obtained  the  Province  of  Bithynia  by 
Idt,  and  Lucullus  was  destined  by  this  capriciooa  dispenser  of 

Cronf^  to  the  qniet  rule  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  happened, 
revcr,  theit  the  Province  of  Cilicia  became  vacant,  and  the 
Senate  conferred  it  upon  him  as  an  extraordinary  command. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lucullus  in  Asia,  he  heard  that  Cotta  had  been 
obliged  to  throw  himself  into  Chalcedon,  where  be  was  block- 
aded by  the  King.  Lucullus  carried  with  him  no  more  than  two 
Lemons.  Besides  these  he  found  four  in  Asia,  two  of  which 
were  the  licentious  soldiery  of  Fimbria.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  pick  and  choose.  He  advanced  into  Hysia  with  about  30,000 
foot  and  1,600  horse. 

Meanwhile,  Mithridates  had  laid  siege  to  Cyricua,  a  town 
which  stands  on  what  is  now  a  peninaula,  though  at  that  time 
it  was  separated  from  the  mainland  by-  a  narrow  channel.  With 
hts  larae  army  he  cut  it  off  from  all  communication  with  the  land, 
while  his  powerful  fleet  served  at  once  to  blockade  the  place,  and 
to  keep  his  army  well  supplied. 

g  4.  Lucullus  cantiously  advanced  towards  Cyzicus,  and  con- 
trived to  post  his  army  so  strongly,  that  on  the  one  hand  he 
was  quite  secure  from  attack,  while  on  the  other  he  completely 
commanded  the  enemy's  lines.  Winter  was  at  hand.  The 
Pontic  fleet  was  unable  to  keep  the  sea;  and  aa  LucuUua  had 
■  Clui[<t.  iliv-  g  IS- 
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intercepted  communication  with  the  interior,  sappUes  began  to 
&il.  Br  famine  and  disease  the  enemy  was  at  lensth  so  weak- 
ened, that  Lucullus  closed  in  upon  them,  and  the  beaiegen 
became  in  their  turn  besieged.  After  persisting  bravely  for 
some  time,  Mithridates  sent  off  his  sick  towards  Bithynia,  white 
.  he  showed  a  bold  front  towards  Lucullus.  But  tlie  Roman 
general  sent  a  detachment  in  pursuit,  while  he  had  still  force 
enough  to  keep  hia  own  ground,  and  the  wretched  fiigitives  were 
cut  (^  to  a  man.  The  remainder  of  the  Pontic  army  then  broke 
out  from  their  lines  and  marched  along  the  coast  for  Lampsacus. 
Lncuilus  followed  close,  and  attacked  them  at  every  advantageous 
point.  On  the  -^Seepm,  on  the  Granicus,  great  numbers  fell ; 
only  a  shattered  remnant  of  the  host  arrived  at  Lampsacus. 
Here,  in  company  with  the  Lampsacenes,  who  dreaded  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome,  they  embarked  on  boaid  the  fleet  for  Nico- 
media.  But  the  greater  part  perished  in  a  storm,  and  the  vast 
army  which  Mithridates  had  collected  and  trained  with  so  much 
anxious  care  was  annihilated  in  little  more  than  a  year.  Mithri- 
dates himself  was  indebted  to  a  pirate  for  his  escape  to  Sinope- 
Por  the  whole  of  that  year  and  tho  next  Lucullus  continued 
steadily  to  advance  upon  tho  kingdom  of  Pontus.  At  the  end  of 
72  B.C.  Lncuilus  sent  letters  wreathed  in  laurel  recording  his 
successes  to  the  Senate. 

g  5,  Winter  checked  not  the  activity  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander. He  crossed  the  Halys  late  in  uie  season.  Alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  Mithridates  left^inope,  hia  capital 
city,  and  betook  himself  to  the  mountain-fortress  of  Cabeira, 
within  reach  of  the  kingdom  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.  To 
this  monarch,  who  styled  himself  King  of  Kings,  he  sent  for  aid, 
as  well  as  to  hia  own  son  Machares,  whom  he  had  made  spvercign 
over  the  Crimean  Bosphorus  and  its  dependencies.  The  stroag 
town  of  Amiaus,  however,  held  out  dunng  the  winter;  and  in 
the  spring  of  11  B.C.,  Lucullus,  leaving  Murena  (son  of  him  who 
had  earned  a  disgraceful  triumph  from  the  Second  Mitbrtdatlc 
War)  to  continue  the  siege,  advanced  against  Cabeira.  Mithri- 
dates fled  precipitately,  and  was  so  hotly  pursued,  that  his  cap- 
ture would  have  been  certain,  had  not  tiie  Roman  horsemen 
stopped  to  collect  a  quantity  of  gold  which  had  fallen  from  a 
pack-horse  in  the  Emg's  suite.  Ho  took  reliige  in  Armenia. 
AmisQs  now  surrender^ ;  Sinope  followed  its  example ;  and  by 
the  close  of  the  third  campaign,  all  the  countiy  from  tho  Halya 
to  the  Euphrates  was  at  the  feet  of  Rome. 

g  6.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  (70  b.c.)  Lucullus  sent  App. 
Clodius  to  demand  the  person  of  Mithridates  from  Tigranes. 
Tho  envoy  did  not  return  from  this  mission  for  some  mouths ; 
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and  Luc^Uhb  employed  the  interval  in  making  &  toar  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  ia  the  Province  and 
its  contigaous  principalities.  His  mild  and  generous  temper 
won  tbe  laToar  of  the  people.  It  had  been  formerly  his  task  to 
collect  the  tribute  imposed  by  Sylla  upon  Asia  Minor,  and  ho 
had  performed  this  duty  with  all  the  geotleness  which  its  nature 
permitted.  But  since  his  departure,  the  imposts  bad  been 
multiplied  six-fold  by  the  extortionate  interest  demanded  for 
taxes  in  arrear.  LncuUus  at  once  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  at 
one  per  cent.,  struck  off  the  accumulated  sums  from  the  capital 
of  the  debt,  and  made  other  stringent  rules  for  checking  the 
malpractices  of  tbe  Roman  Capitaliste.  These  proceedings  made 
him  many  enemies ;  moreover,  by  forbidding  pillage,  ho  lost  the 
affections  of  Legions  accustomed  to  licente. 

§  1.  Early  in  69  b.c,  App.  Clodius  returned  with  the  answer 
of  Tigranes,  This  haughty  monarch  had  not  as  yet  admitted 
his  unfortunate  father-in-law  to  his  presence.  But  the  tone  of 
the  Roman  Envoy  displeased  him ;  he  was  especially  wroth 
because  he  was  not  honoured  ifith  the  title  <^  King  of  Kings, 
and  be  refused  to  give  up  tbf  person  of  Mitbridates.  Lucullua 
at  once  crossed  tbe  upper  Euphrates  with  a  small  force,  and 
pushed  on  through  wild  mountain  districts  to  Tigranocerto,  the 
Western  Capital  of  Armenia.  Mithridates  advised  Tigranes  not 
lo  hazard  an  action  with  tbe  invaders.  But  tbe  King  scornfully 
rejected  bis  advice.  "Those  Romans,"  he  said,  "for  ambassadors 
are  too  many,  for  enemies  too  few."  But  a  terrible  defeat  was  the 
consequence  of  his  temerity ;  and  the  slaughter  of  bis  broken 
bost  was  only  stopped  by  the  approach  of  night  Tigranes  tore 
off  his  diadem,  and  fled  eastward,  having  learnt  by  bitter  expe- 
rience that  his  father-in-law  bad  formed  too  true  an  estimat«  of 
tbe  Roman  soldiery.  Tigranocerta,  though  defended  by  walls 
50  cubits  high,  was  betrayed  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 

i>Iacc.  Machares,  son  of  Mithridates,  viceroy  of  the  Crimea,  paid 
lomage  to  Rome.  The  King  of  tbe  Parthians,  a  powerfid  tribe, 
which  had  poured  from  the  mountainous  districts  south  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  and  had  become  lords  of  Central  Asia  iirom  tfao 
Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  sent  offers  of  alliance.  Roman  tacticians 
loudly  commended  Lucullus,  who  had  subdued  the  disciplined 
array  of  Mithridates  by  systematic  operations,  and  had  crushed 
the  bfU'barouB  hordes  of  l^granes  by  adventurous  boldness. 

§  8,  Next  year  (68  b.c.)  the  Roman  leader  continued  his  vic- 
torious career.  Tigranes  attempted  to  make  a  stand  upon  the 
Arsanias,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  but  was  again  defeated, 
and  fled  to  ArtazatA,  the  second  capital  of  Armenia,  which  lies  in 
tlic  valley  of  the  Araxes,  northward  of  Mount  Ararat     Lucullus, 
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nothing  daunted,  was  anxione  to  continue  the  pursuit.  But 
atr«adj  the  soldiery  had  shown  mutinous  inclinations,  and  the 
IVibnnes  dect&red  that  the  army  would  advance  no  &rther  East- 
ward. LucuUns  unwillingly  gave  way,  and  turned  hia  course 
southward,  crossed  the  range  of  Taurus  into  the  wanner  region 
between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  Sien 
called  Mygdonia,  where  he  took  hj  storm  the  large  and  we^thy 
town  of  Nisibis.  In  the  ensuing  winter  events  nappened  titat 
destroyed  his  well-grounded  hopes  of  eventual  snccess. 

g  9.  Mithridates,  finding  that  Pontos  was  occupied  by  a  feeble 
corps  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  command  of  L.  Valerius 
Triarins,  suddenly  re-appeared  in  his  own  kinedom.  Early  next 
spring  (67  b.c.)  news  of  this  bold  descent  reached  Lucullus,  who 
hasten^  to  support  his  lieuteniuit.  But  Triarius,  presumptuous 
and  eager  for  triumph,  attacked  Mithridates  at  Zela,  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  General,  and  he  was  defeated, 
wHh  uie  loss  of  his  own  life.  The  King,  satisfied  with  his 
advantage,  retreated  to  the  mountains,  and  Lncnllus  gave  orders 
for  pursuit.  But  the  mutinous  spirit,  partially  disclosed  in  the 
foregoing  year,  now  broke  out  with  undissembled  fury.  The 
fame  was  fiinned  by  Publ.  Clodius  Pnlcher,  younger  brother  of 
the  App.  Clodius  who  had  been  sent  as  envoy  to  Tigranes, 
and  brother-in-law  to  the  General.  His  snb«equent  career 
proved  his  reckless  and  selfish  temper.  On  the  present  occasion, 
though  he  was  but  one  or  two  and  twenty,  he  conceived  he  had 
been  neglected  by  Lucullus.  In  the  army  he  found  ready  mate- 
rials for  sedition.  The  men  had  indeed  some  reason  for  dis- 
content The  soldiers  of  ^mbria  had  been  absent  from  Italy 
for  nearly  twenty  years;  and  since  Lucullus  took  the  command 
they  had  snffpred  great  hardships.  Lucullus,  though  a  good 
general  and  a  just  ruler,  had  none  of  that  genial  ftunkness  which 
wins  the  affection  of  soldiers,  and  his  luxurious  habits  excited 
jealousy.  The  army  agreed  to  defend  Pontus  from  Mithridat«a, 
but  positively  refused  to  undertake  any  new  operations. 

§  10.  Events  were  even  now  occurring  which  transfeTred  the 
command  to  other  hands.  While  the  Roman  arms  were  threat- 
ening the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  confines  of  the  Parthian 
Monarchy,  while  Lucullus  was  mortified  at  seeing  a  magnificent 
Triumph  slip  from  his  grasp,  a  formidable  enemy  was  assailing 
the  very  shores  of  Italy.  From  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present 
day,  the  creeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islets  of  the  Archipelago, 
had  been  the  resort  of  piratical  bands,  who  sallied  out  for 
plunder,  and  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  before  attack.  During 
the  distractions  t&at  followed  the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  these 
Pirates  ttad  gained  a  power  and  an  audacitv  unknown  before. 
27* 
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Their  chief  nesta  were  in  tho  ports  of  Cilicia  and  Pisidia;  and 
they  possessed  strongholds  in  the  mountain  valleys  which  lead 
down  from  Taurus  to  that  coast,  Uence  these  Pirates  aro 
often  called  Cilicians,  and  o^n  Isaurians, — the  district  of 
leauria,  in  the  heart  of  the  Fisidian  mountMn  range,  being 
one  of  their  chief  fastnesses.  Of  late  they  had  been  encou- 
r^^  by  the  patronage  and  money  of  Mit^ridatea.  Their 
audacity  was  extreme.  At  one  time  yopng  Cceear  was  in  their 
hands;  and  P,  Clodins,  who  had  left  the  army  of  Lncullas  after 
his  success  in  fomenting  mntiny,  was  now  their  prisoner.  Not 
long  before  this,  they  had  carried  off  two  Prators  from  Italy. 
The  grand-danghter  of  the  great  Orator  M.  Antonius  had  been 
seized  by  them  at  Misennm ;  the  very  port  of  OstJa  had  been 
plundered  by  their  galleys.  In  the  year  IS  ac,  Q.  Servilius 
Vatia  was  sent  as  Proconsul  to  Cilicia,  and  he  carried  on  the  war 
with  so  much  sQCcess,  that  be  assumed  the  title  of  Isauricus. 
In  75  ao.,  M.  Antouins,  the  son  of  the  Orator,  was  iuvested 
with  an  cKtraordinary  command  over  the  Uedit«rranean,  in  order 
to  clear  the  seas  of  the  Pirates.  But  he  lued  his  great  power 
for  plunder  and  extortion ;  bis  operations  covered  the  Roman 
arms  with  disbononr;  and,  dying  in  Crete,  he  was  called  Creticns 
in  derision.  The  depredations  of  the  Pirates  continned.  Q. 
Metellus,  Consul  in  69  ao.,  was  ordered  to  continue  tlie  war 
a^inst  Crete,  with  a  view  to  further  operations  against  the 
Pirates,  and  gave  good  promise  of  a  successful  issue.  Bat 
Pompoy  was  necoming  impatient  for  employment.  He  was 
popular ;  his  military  <^aracter  stood  higher  than  that  of  any 
otner  man  at  Rome ;  and  it  was  with  general  approbation,  that 
in  the  year  67  b.c,  the  Tribune  Au.  Gabinius,  a  creature  of 
bis  own,  brought  forward  a  law  enabling  the  People  to  elect  a 
person  of  Consular  rank,  who  should  exercise  over  the  whole 
Mediterranean  a  power  still  more  absolute  than  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  Antonius.  Every  one  knew  that  Pompey  was  to 
be  the  person.  The  Senate  were,  almost  to  a  man,  snspicioua 
of  his  intentions.  It  was  thought  that  he  purposed  to  make 
himself  tbe  chief  of  Rome;  and  the  proposition  was  opposed, 
as  dangerous  to  freedom,  by  the  Senatorial  leaders,  Catulos, 
Uortensiug,  and  otiiers.  Ciesar  supported  it  in  the  Senate; 
but  he  stood  almost  alone.  Pompey  was  tiireatened  with  tho 
ominous  words : — "  You  awire  to  be  Bomnlns ;  beware  the  &to 
of  Romulus."  When  the  Tribes  met  to  pass  the  Bill,  a  Tribune 
named  Trebellius  was  induced  to  interpose  his  veto;  nor  could 
threats  or  persuasions  move  him,  till  Qabinius  put  it  to  the  vote 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  Tribunate,  as  Octavius  had, 
been  deprived  by  Gracchus.     Not  till  seventeen  Tribes  had  voted 
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for  his  deprivation,  did  Trebelliua  yield,  and  then  the  Bill  was 
passed  by  acclamation.  \o  sooner  was  this  result  known,  than 
the  price  of  prorisions  fell, 

§  11.  No  part  of  Pompey's  life  is  so  brilliant  as  ita  next  jears. 
Daring  the  winter  he  got  a  laige  Fleet  ready  for  sea.  Twenty- 
four  heutenanta,  among  whom  appear  the  names  of  Gato  and 
VaiTo,  some  commandmg  squadrons  of  the  fleet,  some  protect- 
ing the  coast  with  troops,  obeyed  his  orden.  He  directed  all 
these  forces  to  encircle  the  West  of  the  MediteiTane«D,  and  by 
simultaneous  morements  to  drive  the  flying  sqnadrons  of  the  ' 
enemy  before  them  towards  the  EasL  In  the  brief  space  of  forty 
days  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  reported  that  the  whole  sea  West 
of  Greece  bad  been  cleared  of  the  Pirates.  Meantime,  a  poweriul 
Fleet  had  assembled  at  BrunduBium ;  and  hastening  across  Italy 
to.  that  port  he  took  the  command  in  person.  He  continned 
his  plan  of  action  by  sweeping  every  inlet  of  the  Archipelago,  so 
as  to  force  the  enemy  to  the  Cilician  coast.  Their  assembled 
ships  ventured  to  give  bim  battle  off  the  rock-fortress  of  Cora- 
cesium,  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat.  A  genend  sobmisston 
followed,  due  as  moch  to  the  leniency  of  Pompey  as  to  his 
victory ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  montiiB  from  the  day  on  which 
he  commenced  operations  the  war  was  ended.  A  large  number 
of  the  Pirates  were  settled  in  the  Cilician  town  of  Soli,  which 
was  henceforth  named  Pompeiopolis. 

About  the  same  time,  Metellus  completed  the  conquest  of 
Crete,  and  Pompey  sought  to  inclnde  that  island  in  bb  command. 
But  Metellus  resisted  the  encroachment,  and  the  Senate  backed 
bim.  After  some  delay,  he  was  honoured  with  a  Triumph  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Creticus  as  a  title  of  real  honour. 

§  12.  At  the  moment,  then,  when  LucuUus  was  unwillingly 
obeying  his  soldiery,  Pompey,  in  thft  full  blaze  of  victory,  was 
settling  the  affairs  of  Cilicia.  During  the  winter  he  remained 
in  the  East.  His  Aiends  at  Rome  put  forward  his  name  as  the 
only  person  fit  to  be  entrust«d  with  tne  task  of  concluding  the 
Mithridatic  War.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  66  b.c,  the 
Tribune  Manilius  moved  that  a  second  commission  should  be 
issued  to  invest  Pompey  with  tho  chief  commaad  over  all  Roman 
tlominions  in  the  East,  till  he  had  brought  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates  to  an  end.  The  Senatorial  Chiefs  opposed  the  law  of 
Manilius,  but  less  vehemently  than  Ihey  had  opposed  the  law  of 
Oabinius,  and  a  new  supporter  of  the  popular  nero  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Cicero.  The  eloquent  advocate  had  never  yet 
addressed  the  Tribes  on  any  political  question,  and  he  could  not 
have  found  an  occasion  better  snited  for  his  first  essay  than  the 
praim'N  of  Pomp<>y.     The  task  was  easy,  and  the  nudiencc  eager; 
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bat  never  was  a  more  splendid  offering  ptud  to  miltbuy  genius 
than  was  now  paid  to  Fompey  by  the  rising  Orator.*  Success 
was  a  matter  of  course.  Fompey  received  by  acclamation  the 
most  extensive  authority  ever  yet  conferred  by  law  upon  a  Bo- 
man  Citizen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dictatorial  power  given 
to  Sylla.  He  was  in  iact  appointed  Dictator  of  the  East;  and 
with  the  army  placed  at  bis  command,  it  would  have  been  easy 
'o  establish  himself  as  master  of  the  West  also.  It  mttet  be 
^^onfessed,  that  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  had  some  reaacm  to  obiect 
to  this  unlimited  authority.  Necesuty  was  an  excuse  in  Sylla's 
case ;  for  without  bim  there  would  have  been  anarchy.  But  no 
necessity  now  existed ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Lucullus, 
with  proper  reinforcements,  would  have  brought  the  war  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  But  the  cause  of  Fompey  wsa  identified  with 
the  cause  of  the  Feople ;  Lucullus  was  held  to  be  a  champion  of 
the  Senate;  and  the  popular  will  prevailed. 

§  13.  During  the  year  of  inaction  that  had  preceded  Pompey's 
appointment,  Mithritktea  had  collected  a  fresh  army,  with  which 
he  occupied  the  frontier  of  Pontus.  Pompey  received  bis  new 
commission  in  the  summer  of  6S  b.c,  and  he  at  once  pnshed 
forward  towards  Cabeira,  through  a  country  wasted  by  previous 
campaigns.  Mithridates,  anxious  to  avoid  a  battle,  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  but  be  was  overtaken  by  the 
Roman  general,  and  obliged  to  give  battle  on  a  qiot  afterwards 
marked  by  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  founded  by  Pompey  in  memoiy 
of  the  battle.  Here  Mitbndates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  with 
only  a  few  stragglers  succeeded  in  crossing  uie  Euphrates.  But 
Tigranes  refused  to  harbour  him  in  Armenia ;  and  he  made  his 
way  northward,  with  great  difficulty,  through  the  wild  mountain 
tribes  of  Caucasus  to  Dioscurias  (Iskuria)  on  the  coast  of  Cir- 
caasia.  Banished  from  the  regions  south  of  Caucasus,  his  adven- 
turous genius  formed  the  conception  of  uniting  the  Sarmalian 
tribes  northward  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  making  a  descent  upon 
Italy.  Panic-stricken  at  his  father's  i^proach,  I^ichares,  Viceroy 
of  the  Crimea,  sought  death  by  bis  own  btuid ;  and  the  Crimea 
again  became  subject  to  Mithridates. 

g  14.  So  great  was  the  terror  caused  by  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  General,  that  Tigranes  wonld  have  prostrated  himself 
at  hia  feet,  had  not  Pompey  prevented  the  humiliation ;  and 
Fhraates  of  Parthia,  who  had  assumed  the  proud  title  of  King  of 
Kings,  lately  arrogated  by  Tigranes,  sent  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  victorious  Roman,  who  turned  his  steps  Northward  in 
pursuit    of    Mithridates,     At    mid-winter    he    celebrated    the 
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Saturnalia  on  the  River  Cyrna  (Knr),  and  in  the  spring  advanced 
along  tho  coast  to  the  Phaeis.  But  learning  that  Mithridates 
was  safe  in  the  Crimea,  he  tamed  hack  to  his  old  qnarteiB  on 
the  QyTta,  and  spent  the  summer  in  reducing  the  tnbes  vhich 
occupied  the  southern  slopes  of  Caucaans.  One  of  his  victories 
was  celebrated  bj  the  foundation  of  anoUier  Nicopolia.  But 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Fontns  for  winter-qaarters.  Here 
lie  received  ambassadors  from  the  neighbouring  potentates,  and 
bnsied  himself  in  reducing  Pontus  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
Province.  To  the  next  two  years  he  occupied  himself  by  cam- 
paigns in  the  bmous  countries  to  the  south  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  16.  Syria  had  been  of  late  years  sabject  to  Tigranes.  In 
the  summer  of  84  B.O.,  Pompey,  descending  through  C^padocia 
to  Antioch,  took  poeseesion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Selencida 
and  reduced  it  to  uie  form  of  a  Roman  Province.  The  IturseanB, 
the  northern  IdnmsBans,  and  all  the  country  below  Tatinis 
crouched  submissive  at  his  feet.  Ah  he  advanced  Southward, 
bis  authority  was  called  in  to  settle  a  i^uan-el  between  two 
brothers  of  that  Royai  Family,  which  had  inherited  the  Jewish 
sceptre  and  high  priesthood  from  the  brare  Maccabees.  Aristo- 
bnlns  was  the  reigninv  King  of  Judtea,  but  his  title  was  dis- 

Suted  by  his  brother  UyrcaDns.  It  was  the  latter  who  applied 
ir  aid  to  the  Roman  General.  Pompey  accepted  the  appeal. 
But  the  Jews,  attached  to  the  reigning  prince,  refused  obe- 
dience, and  Pompey  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. For  three  months  the  Jews  defended  themselves  with 
their  wonted  obstinacy;  but  their  Bubmisaion  was  enforced  by 
famine,  and  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  City.  Pillage  he  forbade; 
but,  excited  by  tne  curiosity  which  even  then  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  created  in  the  minds  of  Roman  idolaters,  he 
entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  Tentured  even 
to  intrude  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  stand  behind  that 
solemn  veil  which  had  hitherto  been  lifted  but  once  a  year,  and 
tliat  by  the  High  Priest  alone.     We  know  little  of  the  impression 

Eroduced  upon  Pompey's  mind  by  finding  the  shrine  untenanted 
y  any  object  of  worship.  But  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
irreverent  curiosity  of  the  Roman  with  the  conduct  attributed 
to  the  Great  Alexander  upon  a  similar  occasion.  Hyrcanus  was 
established  in  the  sovereignty,  on  condition  of  paying  a  tribute 
to  Rome:  Aristobulus  followed  the  conqueror  as  his  prisoner. 

§  16.  Aretas,  King  of  the  Nabathtean  Arabs,  defied  the  arms 
of  Pompey;  and  the  conqueror  was  preparing  to  enter  the  rocky 
deserts  of  Idumtea,  so  as  to  penetrate  to  Petra,  when  he  received 
news  which  suddenlv  recalled  him  to  Asia  Minor.  Mithridates 
was  no  more.    He  had  been  endeavouring  to  execute  his  great 
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design  of  uniting  all  the  barbitrous  Tribes  of  Eastern  Enropc 
B^inst  Rome,  and  so  excited  the  alarm  of  bis  rem&ining  subjecls, 
that  his  son  Fhamaces  found  it  an  easy  task  to  raige  them  to 
insuirectioD.  The  old  monarch,  rendered  desperate  by  seeing 
his  last  liopes  baulked,  had,  while  Fompe;  waa  yet  before  Jeru- 
salem, terminated  his  own  life  at  Panticapraum  (Kertchl  in  the 
Crimea.  Fompey  hastened  to  Sinope,  to  which  place  the  bodv 
of  the  old  King  had  been  sent  by  his  son.  It  was  honoured  witK 
a  royal  funeral,  and  placed  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathera. 

§  IT.  The  remainder  of  the  year  63  b.c.  was  spent  by  the 
General  in  r^ulating  the  new  Provinces  of  Bithynia,  Pontos, 
and  Syria,  and  in  settling  the  kingdoms,  which  he  allowed  to 
remain  under  Roman  protection  on  the  frontiera  of  these  Pro- 
vinces. Fbamaccs,  son  of  Mithridates,  was  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  Crimea  and  its  depeadenciea :  Deltoranu,  chief  of  GaJatia, 
received  an  increase  of  territorv ;  Ariobarzanes  was  restored  for 
the  fourth  time  to  the  principality  of  Cappadocia.  All  this  was 
done  by  Pompey's  sole  authority,  without  advice  from  the  Senate. 

Early  in  62  ac.  ho  left  Aua,  and  proceeded  slowly  through 
Macedonia  and  Greece, — so  slowly,  that  on  the  1st  of  January 
CI  B.C.,  he  had  not  yet  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to 
claim  his  Triumph.  lie  had  been  absent  from  Italy  for  nearly 
seven  years.  Ifis  intentions  were  known  to  none.  But  the 
power  given  him  by  the  devotion  of  his  soldiers  was  absolute*, 
and  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  might  well  feel  anxiety  till  he  disclosed 
his  will.  But  before  we  speak  of  his  arrival  in  Rome,  we  must 
relate  the  important  events  that  bad  occurred  during  his  absence. 


rr|irc9«nting  Lbe  Spotb  o(  Jertiaalem  borne  In  TriiimcA- 


U.  Tu'.lim  Cicero. 
CHAPTER    LXIT. 


gl.  life  of  Ckbst  to  61  B,a  §2.  His  Qusstonbip  and  ^dileship:  aeknair- 
ledged  ms  leader  of  the  Marian  Party,  g  3,  DitconUDt  -with  govemroeiit 
of  Senate  among  (1)  families  of  Froacribed,  (2)  soldiers  of  S^lla,  (S)  pro- 
fligate joung  Kobles.  §  i.  Catiline :  h\a  previoos  life ;  accused  ij  P. 
ClodiuB,  and  prevented  standing  for  Coasnlship.  g  S.  First  plot  of 
Catiline ;  Cicero's  offer  to  defend  him.  g  6.  Election  of  Cicero  and  C. 
Adtonini  to  CoDsnlship,  Catiline  being  rejected,  g  T,  Cloero's  ConanlsMp : 
he  takes  part  with  Senate :  epeaks  ogaiiHt  Agrarian  Ijnr  of  Rullns,  g  8. 
ImpeaduDcDt  of  Rabirim  for  taking  up  arms  against  Satuniinus.  g  9. 
Cicero  opposes  the  restorsticHi  of  tlic  Suiaortbe  Proscribed,  g  10.  Eleetiim 
of  Cwsar  to  Chief  Pontificate,  g  11.  Catiline's  plans  betrayed  to  Cicero; 
Consuls  invested  with  dictatorial  power:  Catiline  again  laaesCoosulBhip: 
Cicero's  Fh«t  Speech :  CatiUne  leaves  Borne :  Second  SpeecL  §12.  Allo- 
brogian  Envoys  seised,  g  13.  Arrest  of  Conspirktorv  left  at  Rome: 
Cicero's  Third  Speech,  g  14.  Debate  in  Senate  on  pnoMhineiit  of  prisoDers: 
Cicero's  Fourth  Speech:  tbey  are  pnt  to  death,  g  16.  Cicero  dACsuds 
Murena,  CoDsnI-elecL  g  10.  Catiline  defeated  and  slain  early  in  next 
year,  g  11.  DiMnsHoii  as  to  complicity  of  Crassui  and  C««ar  in  Cati- 
line's ooikspiraay. 
%  I.  Thouoh  the  reBtoration  of  the  Tribunate  and  the  with- 
(irawnl   of  the  Jadicial  potvi^r  hnd   n;tren  n  rude  fthock  to  the 
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Senatorial  Oligarchy,  they  still  remaned  masten  of  Rome.  Bat 
a  chief  was  growing  up  who  was  destined  to  restore  life  to  the 
Marian  party,  to  become  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  greatest  man  whom  Rome  e*er  produced. 

C.  Julius  CsBsar  was  born  of  an  old  Patrician  fiunily  in  the  year 
100  B,o,  He  was  therefore  six  years  yonnger  than  Pompey  and 
Cicero,  His  ftther,  C.  Cnsar,  did  not  live  to  reach  the  Consul- 
ship.  His  nncte  Sextus  held  that  high  dignity  in  91  b.o.,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War.  But  the  connexion  on 
which  the  young  Patrician  most  prided  himself  was  the  marriage 
of  his  aunt  Julia  with  C,  Mariua;  and  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen he  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  popular  par^  by  espousing 
Cornelia,  the  dai^hter  of  Cinna,  who  was  at  that  Ume  absolute 
master  of  Rome."  We  have  already  noticed  his  bold  refiisal  to 
repudiate  his  wife,  and  his  narrow  escape  from  Syjla's  assassins. 
His  first  military  service  was  performed  under  L.  Minucius  Ther- 
mns,  who  was  left  by  Syila  to  take  Mytilen6.  In  the  siege  of 
tiiat  place  he  won  a  civic  crown  for  saving  a  citizen.  On  the 
death  of  Sylla  he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  after  the  custom  of 
ambitious  young  Romans,  he  indicted  On.  Dolabella,  for  extor- 
tion in  Macedonia.  The  Senatorial  Jury  ac<]uitt«d  Dolabella  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  but  the  credit  guned  by  the  young  Orator 
was  great;  and  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  study  rhetoric  under 
Molo,  in  whose  school  Cicero  had  lately  been  taking  lessons. 
It  was  on  his  way  to  Rhodes  that  he  fell  into  the  nands  of 
Oilician  pirates.  Redeemed  by  a  heavy  ransom,  he  collected 
some  ships,  attacked  his  captors,  took  tuem  prisoners,  and  cru- 
cified them  at  Pe^amus,  according  to  a  threat  which  he  had 
made  while  he  was  their  prisoner.  Abont  the  year  74  n.o.  he 
heard  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  Fontifices,  and 
he  instantly  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years,  leading  a  life  of  pleasure,  taking  little  part  in  politics,  but 
yet,  by  his  winning  manners  and  open-handed  generosity,  laying 
in  a  laige  store  of  popularity,  and  peih^  exercising  an  unseen 
influence  over  the  events  of  the  time. 

§  2,  It  was  in  67  B.C.,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Pompey  left  the 
City  to  take  the  command  i^ainst  the  Pirates,  At  the  same 
time,  Ctesar,  being  in  his  thirty-third  year,  was  elected  Qusstor, 
and  signalised  his  year  of  oflice  by  a  panegyric  over  hia  aunt 
Julia,  the  widow  of  Marine.  His  wife  Cornelia  died  in  the  same 
year,  and  gave  occasion  to  another  funeral  harangue.  In  both 
of  these  speeches  the  political  allusions  were  evident;  and  he  ven- 
tared  to  have  the  bust  of  Marius  carried  among  bis  fiuuily  images 

•  He  WSB  already  mnrricd  fo  OoSButia,  n  ricli  hcireati.  wtom  fee  (Bvorcpd 
to  marrv  Cornelia. 


for  the  fint  time  aince  iha  Dictatorahip  of  Sylls.  In  66  b.c. 
he  was  elected  Cnnile  ^^ile,  when  ha  iii6reiu«d  his  popatarity 
by  exhibiting  S20  pairs  of  gladiators,  and  coDdacting  the  ganieB 
on  a  scale  of  onnaoal  magnificence.  The  chief  expense  of  these 
oxfaibiUons  was  borne  by  his  colleague,  M.  BibiriuB,  who  com- 
plained that  Cseear  had  all  the  credit  of  the  ahowB, — "jast  as 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscnri,  thongh  beloi^ng  both  to  Castor  and 
PoUnx,  bore  the  name  of  Gastof  only."  Bat  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  winning  applanae  by  theatrical  spectacles.  As  Curator 
of  the  Appian  Way,  he  expended  a  large  sum  from  his  own 
reeoarces.  The  Cimbrian  trophies  of  Marius  had  been  thrown 
down  by  Sylla,  and  no  public  remembrance  existed  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  Rome  oy  b«r  greatest  soldier.  Ciesar  ordered 
these  trophies,  with  smtable  inscriptions,  to  be  secretly  restored ; 
and  in  one  night  ho  contrived  to  have  them  set  up  upon  the 
Capitol,  so  that  at  daybreak  men  were  astonished  by  the  unac- 
customed sight  Old  soldiers  who  hod  served  with  Marine  shed 
tears.  All  Uie  party  opposed  to  Sylla  and  the  Senate  took  heart 
at  this  boldness,  and  recognised  their  chief.  So  important  was 
the  matter  deemed,  that  it  was  brought  before  the  Senate,  and 
Catulus  accused  Ctesar  of  openly  assaulting  the  Constitution. 
But  nothing  could  be  done  to  check  his  movements,  for  in  all 
things  he  kept  cautiously  within  the  Law. 

§  3.  The  year  of  his  .^dileship  was  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  man  destined  to  an  in&mous  notoriety, — L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
familiar  to  all  under  the  name  of  Catiline. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Sylla  the  weariness  and 
desire  of  repose  which  always  follows  revolutionary  movements 
had  disposed  all  men  to  ac<)uieBce  in  the  rule  established  by 
the  Dictator.  But  more  than  one  class  of  persons  found  them- 
selves ill  at  ease.  First,  the  families  proscribed  by  Sylla  cherished 
the  thoughts  that  they  might  recover  what  they  bod  lost,  and 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  when  Cesar  restored  the  trophies  of 
Marius,  revealed  to  the  Senate  the  hopes  of  their  political  ene- 
mies. Secondly,  there  were  a  vast  number  of  persons,  formerly 
attached  to  Sylla,  who  shared  the  discontent  of  the  Marian 
pwty.  The  Dictator  left  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
great  &miliea.  His  own  creatures  were  allowed  to  amass  money, 
but  remained  without  political  power ;  and  the  upstarts  who 
enjoyed  a  transient  greatness  under  Sylla  found  themselves 
reduced  to  obscurity.  With  the  recklessness  of  jnen  who  had 
become  suddenly  rich,  they  had  squandered  their  fortunes  as 
lightly  as  they  had  won  them.  These  men  were  for  the  most 
part  soldiers,  and  ready  for  any  violence.  Th^  only  wanted 
chiefs.    These  chiefe  they  found  among  the  profligate  members 
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of  noble  fiunilies,  who  like  themselves  vere  excluded  from  tho 
counsels  of  the  respectable  though  narrow-miaded  men  who 
composed  the  Senate  and  administered  the  govemmenL  These 
were  the  young  Nobles,  effeminate  and  debauched,  reckless  of 
blood,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  with  horror.* 

g  4.  Of  theae  adventarers  Catiline  was  the  most  remarkable. 
He  belonged  to  an  old  Patrician  Gens,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  both  by  valour  and  cruelty  in  Uie  late  Civil  War.  Wo 
have  noticed  how  he  is  said  to  have  murdered  his  own  brother, 
and  to  have  secured  impunity  by  getting  the  name  of  his  victim 

E laced  on  the  proscribed  lists,  as  well  as  the  ready  zeal  with  which 
e  delivered  up  Marius  Gratidianus  to  torture.  A  beautiful  and 
profligate  lady,  by  name  Aurelia  Orestilla,  refnsed  his  proffered 
hand  because  be  had  a  grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage; 
this  son  speedily  ceased  to  live.  Notwithstanding  bis  crimes, 
the  personal  qualities  of  Catiline  gave  him  wreat  ascendancy 
over  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Uis  strength  and 
activity  were  such,  that  he  was  superior  to  the  soldiers  at  their 
own  exercises,  and  could  encoiinter  skilled  gladiators  with  their 
own  weapons.  Uis  manners  were  frank,  and  he  was  never 
known  to  desert  friends.  By  qualities  so  nearly  resembling 
virtues,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  deceived  many,  and  obtained 
masteiT  over  more.  In  6B  n.o.  he  was  elected  Pnetor,  and  in 
tlie  following  year  became  Governor  of,  the  Province  of  Afi'ica, 
Here  he  spent  two  yeu«  in  the  practice  of  every  crime  that  is 
imputed  to  Roman  Provincial  rulers.  During  tho  year  of  Cesar's 
.lEdileship,  Catiline  was  accused  by  the  profligate  P.  Clodins 
Pulcher.  He  had  intended  in  that  year  to  offer  himself  Candi- 
date for  the  Consulship.  But  while  this  accusation  was  pending 
the  Law  forbade  him  to  come  forward ;  and  this  obstacle  so 
irritated  him  that  he  planned  a  new  Revolution. 

g  5.  The  Senatorial  Chiefa,  in  their  wish  to  restore  outward 
decency,  had  countenanced  the  introduction  of  a  severe  Law  to 
prevent  Bribery  by  L.  Calpumios  Piso.  Under  this  law  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  and  P.  Antronius  Patus,  Consuls-elect  for  65  b.c, 
were  indicted  and  found  guilty.  Their  election  was  declared 
void;  and  their  accusers  were  nominated  Consuls  by  the  Senate, 
without  the  formality  of  an  election.  Catiline  found  Antro- 
nius ready  for  any  violence ;  and  these  two  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  another  profligate  young  Nobleman,  by  name  Cn.. 
Piso,  to  murder  the  new  Consuls  on  the  Calends  of  January, — 
the  day  on  which  they  entered  npon  office, — and  to  seize  the 
supreme  authority  for  themselves.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have 
*  "Ubidinnsn  at  delicata  juveutiu,'  ad  Att.  i.  19,  6:  "MUguina.'Sa 
javeatui,"  ib.  iL  1,  S. 
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biled  only  because  Catiline  gave  the  signal  of  attack  before  the 
anned  aaaaasiDs  had  assemUea  in  eufficient  nombera. 

Catiline  was  acquitted  on  hia  trial,  no  doabt  through  the  in- 
tentional misconduct*  of  the  case  by  Clodius.  We  are  astonished 
to  read  a  private  letter  of  Cicero's,  in  which  the  Orator  expresses 
his  willinenesB  to  act  as  Catiline's  advocate.f  Cicero's  excuse  is 
that  in  tbe  neit  year  he  was  to  be  Candidate  for  the  Consul- 
ship ;  if  Catiline  were  acquitted  he  would  be  a  competitor ;  and 
it  would  be  better  to  have  him  as  a  friend  than  as  an  enemy. 
This  atone  speaks  loudly  for  the  influence  of  Catiline ;  for  at  the 
same  time  Cicero  declares  that  his  guilt  was  clear  as  noonday .t 

§  6.  There  was  indeed  reason  to  fear  Catiline's  success.  Five 
of  the  six  Candidates  who  opposed  him  were  men  of  little  note. 
The  sixth  was  Cicero,  whose  obscure  birth  was  a  strong  objec- 
tion against  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nobility.  But  there  was 
no  choice.  C.  Antoniua,  brother  of  M.  Antonios  Crcticns  and 
younger  son  of  the  Orator,  was  considered  sure  of  his  election; 
and  be  was  inclined  to  form  a  coaliUon  with  Catiline.  Cicero  was 
supported  by  the  Equites,  by  the  friends  of  Fompey,  whom  he 
had  served  by  his  speech  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  by  a  number 
of  persons  wnom  be  had  obliged  by  hb  services  as  Advocate. 
What  part  he  had  hitherto  taken  in  politics  had  been  decidedly 
in  opposition  to  the  Senate.  But  necessity  knows  no  rule ;  and 
to  keep  out  Catiline,  whom  they  feared,  the  Senatorial  Chiefe 
resolved  to  support  Cicero,  whom  they  disliked.  The  personal 
popularity  of  the  Orator  and  the  support  of  the  Aristocracy 
placed  bitn  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Antonius  was  returned  as 
his  colleague,  though  he  headed  Catiline  by  the  votes  of  very 
few  Centuries. 

§  T.  We  now  come  to  the  memorable  year  of  Cicero's  Consnl- 
ship,  63  B.C.  It  was  generally  believed  tiiat  Catiline's  second 
disappoinbnent  would  drive  him  to  a  second  conspiracy.  Imme- 
diately after  his  election,  Cicero  attached  himself  to  the  Senate 
and  justified  their  choice.  To  detach  Antonius  from  Catiline^ 
he  voluntarily  ceded  to  him  tbe  lucrative  Province  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  lot.  But  Catiline's  measures  were 
conducted  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  for  several  months  no  clue 
was  obtained  to  his  designs. 

*  Pravarieatio,  as  ths  Romans  called  iL 

f  "  Hoe  tempore  Cstilinsni,  oranpetitorain  nostram,  defeodere  cofrtfa- 
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Meantiine  Cioero  had  other  difflcalties  to  meet.  AniDDg  the 
Tribnues  of  l^e  year  were  two  personB  Attached  to  CsBar's 
party,  Q.  Serviliue  Rullufl  and  T.  AttiuB  Labienus.  The  Tribunes 
enta«d  upon  their  office  nearly  a  month  before  the  Gonsnie; 
and  RulluB  had  already  come  forward  with  an  Agrarian  Law,  to 
revive  the  measnre  of  Cinna,  and  divide  the  Public  Lands  of 
Campania  among  the  poor  citizens.  Cicero's  devotion  to  biB 
new  friends  was  shown  by  the  alacrity  with  which  be  opposed 
this  measure.  On  the  Calends  of  Jannaiy,  the  very  day  upon 
which  be  entered  office,  be  delivered  an  harangue  against  it  in ' 
the  Senate,  wbicb  he  followed  up  by  speeches  in  the  ForuiQ.* 
He  pleased  himself  by  thinking  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
these  efforts  that  Rullus  withdrew  his  bill.  But  it  is  probable 
that  CKsar,  the  real  author  of  the  law,  cared  little  for  its  snccess. 
In  bringing  it  forward  he  secured  fevour  for  himself.  In  forcing 
Cicero  to  take  part  against  it,  he  deprived  the  orator  of  a  lai^ 
portion  of  his  popnlarity. 

g  8.  Soon  after  this,  Csasar  employed  the  senices  of  Labienns 
to  make  an  assault  npon  the  arbitrary  power  assumed  by  tbe 
Senate  in  dangerous  emervencies.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
in  the  sixth  Consulship  of  Marina,  the  revolutionaiy  enterprise 
of  Saturninus  bad  been  put  down  bv  resorting  to  this  arbitrary 
power.  Labienus,  whose  uncle  had  perished  by  the  side  of 
Satnminus,  now  indicted  C  Rabirins,  an  aged  Senator,  for 
having  slain  the  Tribune.  It  was  well  known  that  tbe  actnal 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  a  slave,  who  had  been  publicly 
rewarded  for  his  services.  But  Rabirius  had  certainly  been  one 
of  the  assailants,  and  be  was  indicted  for  High  Treason  {per- 
duellio).  If  he  were  fonnd  guilty,  it  would  follow  that  all  who 
hereafter  obeyed  the  Senate  in  taking  up  arms  against  sedi- 
tious persons  would  be  liable  to  a  similar  charge.  The  cause  was 
tried  before  the  Duumviri,  one  of  whom  was  L.  Cssar,  Consul 
of  the  preceding  year;  the  other  was  C.  Ciesar  himself.  Hor^ 
tensiuB  and  Cieero  defended  the  old  Senator.  It  would  seem 
nlmost  imposaible  for  Ceeear  to  condemn  Rabirins,  seeing  that 
Marius  himself  had  led  the  attack  &g^nst  Saturninus.  But  CKsar 
was  not  troubled  by  scruples.  "Hie  Duumviri  found  Rabirins 
guilty. 

From  this  judgment  the  old  Senator  appealed  to  the  popular 
Assembly.  Cicero  came  forward,  in  his  Consular  robes,  to  defend 
him.  He  was  allowed  only  half-an-hour  for  his  speech ;  but  the 
defence  which  he  condensed  into  that  narrow  space  was  unan- 
swerable, and  must  have  obtained  a  verdict  for  hie  client,  if  it 
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liad  been  adareMed  to  a  calm  audience.  ITie  People,  bowerer, 
vere  eager  to  bumiliate  the  Senate,  and  were  ready  to  vot« 
according  to  their  present  passion.  Rabirius  wonld  certainly 
bare  been  condemned,  bad  not  Q.  MetelluB  Celer,  Pmtoi  of  the 
City,  taken  down  tiie  standard  which  irom  ancient  times  floated 
from  the  Janiculnm  dnring  the  sitting  of  the  Comitia.*  But 
Cesar's  purpose  was  effectually  answered.  The  governing  body 
had  been  humbled,  and  their  right  to  place  seditious  persons 
under  a  sentence  of  outlawry  bad  been  called  in  question. 

§  S.  Cicero  lost  still  more  favour  by  the  successful  opposition 
which  he  offered  to  an  attempt  to  restore  the  sons  of  those  who 
had  been  on  the  proscribed  lists  of  Sylla.  In  this  he  served  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate  by  excluding  from  the  Comitia  their  mortal 
enemies;  but  he  incurred  many  personal  enmities,  and  be  advo- 
cated a  sentence  which  could  be  justified  only  by  necessity. 

§  10.  About  this  time  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Metellus  Pius 
maide  probable  a  vacancy  in  the  high  office  of  Pontifez  Maximns; 
and  LabienuB  introduced  a  Law  by  which  the  right  of  election 
to  this  ofBce  was  restored  to  the  Tribes,  according  to  the  rule 
observed  before  Syila's  Revolution.  When  Metellus  died,  Ccesar 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  this  high  office.  Catulus,  Chief 
of  the  Senate,  also  came  forward,  as  well  as  P.  Servilius  Isaori- 
cus.  Ciesar  had  been  one  of  the  Pontife  from  early  yontli:  but 
he  waa  known  to  be  unscrupulous  in  his  pleasures  as  ui  his  politics, 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  careless  of  religion.  His  election,  how- 
ever, was  a  trial  of  polilicid  strength  merely.  It  was  considered 
so  certain,  tiiat  Catnlus  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw 
by  offering  to  pay  hb  debts ;  but  Ciesar  peremptorily  refused, 
saying  that  if  he  needed  more  money,  he  would  borrow  more. 
He  probably  anticipated  that  the  Senate  wonld  use  foree  to 
oppose  him ;  for  on  the  morning  of  the  election  he  parted  from 
his  motier  Aurelia  with  the  words,  "  I  shall  return  as  Pontifex 
Maximus,  or  not  at  all."  His  success  was  triumphant  Even 
in  the  Tribes  to  which  his  opponents  belonged  he  obtained  more 
votes  than  they  counted  altogether.     Ifo  &ct  can  more  strongly 

Erove  tho  strength  which  the  popular  party  had  r^j^ned  under 
is  adroit  but  unseen  management.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
this  year  was  bom  bis  sisters  son,  M.  Octavius,  who  reaped  the 
fruit  <^all  his  ambitious  endeavours. 

S  1 1 .  The  year  was  &8t  waning,  and  Qothing  was  known  to  the 
public  of  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Catiline.     That  dark  and 

*  A  eostoiik  probably  derived  from  the  limes  when  iht  Btrasoaiu  were  foe* 
of  Boma.  The  removal  of  tlie  itaodard  wsa,  in  those  times,  a  siga  of  tba 
enemj'i  Mproaeb,  and  on  thia  Eunal  the  Comitia  eeBtnriata  became  an  army 
ready  for  battle,    lie  form  rraiuuied,  though  tlie  reaaoa  bad  long  paiasd  tf. 
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enterprising  person  had  offered  biniBelf  a  third  time  as  Candi- 
date for  the  CoDBulehip,  and  be  was  anxious  not  to  atir  till  the 
resalt  was  known.  But  Cicero  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
woman  named  Fulvia,  mistress  to  CnriuB,  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
fidential friends,  and  by  her  means  be  obtained  immediate 
knowledge  of  Uie  designs  of  the  conspirators.  At  len^b  he 
considered  them  so  far  advanced,  that  on  the  21st  of  October  he 
assembled  the  Senate  and  laid  all  his  information  before  them. 
On  the  next  day  a  Decree  was  framed  to  invest  the  Consuls  with 
Dictatorial  power,  but  at  present  this  Decree  was  kept  secret 

Soon  after,  the  Conanlar  Comitia  were  held,  and  the  election 
of  the  Centuries  fell  on  D.  Junius  Silalms  and  L.  Licinius 
Murena,  adherents  of  the  Senatorial  party.  Catiline,  disap- 
pointed of  his  last  hopes,  convened  his  ^ends  at  the  house  of 
M.  Porcius  Lfeca,  on  the  nights  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  November  ;• 
and  at  this  meeting  it  was  determined  to  proceed  to  action. 
C.  Mallius,  an  old  Centnrion,  who  had  been  employed  in  levying 
troops  secretly  in  Etruria,  was  sent  to  Fssulie,  and  ordered  to 
prepare  for  war;  Catiline  and  his  associates  were  to  oi^nise 
movements  within  the  City, 

Cicero,  informed  of  these  resolutions  throngh  Fulvia,  resolved 
to  dally  no  longer  with  the  peril.  He  summoned  the  Senate  to 
meet  on  the  8th  of  November  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 
Catiline,  with  marvellous  effrontery,  appeared  in  his  place  as  a 
Senator;  but  every  one  quitted  the  bench  and  left  him  alone. 
Cicero  now  rose,  and  delivered  that  femoug  speech  which  is  en- 
titled his  First  Oration  gainst  Catiline.  The  conspirator  rose  to 
reply;  but  a  general  shout  of  ciecration  prevented  him.  Unable 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  left  the  Senate-house  ;  and,  perceiving  that 
bis  life  was  in  danger  at  Rome,  he  summoned  his  associates 
ttwether,  handed  over  the  execution  of  his  designs  to  H,  Len- 
tnluB  Sura,  Prsetor  of  the  City,  and  C.  Cethegns,  and  left  Rome 
before  morning  to  join  Mallius  at  Feesulse.  On  the  following 
morning  Cicero  assembled  the  People  in  the  Forum,  and  in  his 
Second  Speech  told  them  of  the  flight  of  Catiline. 

§  12.  The  Senate  now  made  a  second  Decree,  in  which  Catiline 
was  proclaimed  a  Public  Enemy ;  and  the  Consul  Antonins  was 
directed  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  act  a^inst 
him,  while  to  Cioero  was  committed  the  care  of  the  City.  Cicero 
was  at  a  loss ;    for  he  was  not  able  to  bring  forward  Fulvia  as  a 

*Onr  II  th of  Jan.  6!  b.c.  Id  Utis  and  sll  foDowiDg  dales  oorrectioaDiurt 
b«iiiad«  toobtaui  the  real  time.  TheRomaolBtof  Janiuiy  of  thia  year  would 
be  b;  onr  recluniinK  the  14tti  of  March.  It  muit  be  observed  alto  Uiat  the 
Ronuuu  reekoDed  the  m^U  u  belwigiiw  to  the  fcUomng  da;.  What  we  eall 
the  Digfal  of  the  flth  of  November  would  be  with  them  the  night  of  the  7th. 
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iritness,  and  after  the  proceedings  against  Rabiritu  he  feared 
resorting  to  the  nse  of  Dictatorial  power.  But  at  this  moment 
he  obtained  direct  evidence  against  the  conspirators.  There 
were  then  present  at  Rome  ambassadoTs  from  the  Allobrwes, 
whose  business  it  was  to  solicit  relief  from  the  debts  which  that 
people  bad  incurred  to  the  Roman  Treasury.  The  Senate  heard 
them  coldly,  and  Leutulus  took  advantage  of  their  discontent 
to  stir  them  to  insurrection.  At  first  they  lent  ear  to  bis  offers, 
but  thought  it  pradent  to  discloee  the  matter  to  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga,  whose  &mily  was  engaged  to  protect  their  interests  at 
Rome.*  Fabiua  communicated  with  Cicero.  By  the  Oonsul's 
directions,  the  Allobrogian  Envoys  continued  their  intrigue  with 
Lentulua,  and  demanded  written  orden,  signed  by  the  chief 
conspirators,  to  eerve  as  credentials  to  their  nation.  Bearing 
these  documents,  they  set  out  from  Rome  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  December  (5th  of  Feb^  62  n.c),  accompanied  by  one  T.  Vul- 
turcius,  who  carried  letters  from  Lentulus  to  Catiline.  Cicero 
ordered  the  Prsetore,  L.  Flaccus  and  0.  Pomptinus,  to  take  post 
upon  the  Mulvian  Bridge.  Here  the  Envoys  were  arrested,  and 
aU  their  papers  seized. 

S  13.  Early  next  morning,  Cicero  sent  for  Lentnlns,  Cethegus, 
and  the  others  who  had  signed  the  Allobrogian  credentiab. 
^orant  of  what  had  passed,  they  came ;  and  Uie  Consul,  hold- 
ing the  PrjBtor  Lentulus  by  the  hand,  and  followed  by  the  rest, 
went  straight  to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  where  he  had  bdid- 
moned  the  Senate  to  meet.  Yulturcius  and  the  Allobrogian 
Envoys  were  now  brought  in,  and  the  Prator  Fi&ccns  produced 
the  papers  which  he  had  seized.  The  evidence  was  brought  bo 
clearly  to  a  point,  that  the  Conapirators  confessed  their  liand- 
writing ;  and  the  Senate  decreed  that  Lentulus  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  PrsBtorship,  and  that  all  the  prisoners  shonld  be 
pnt  into  the  hands  of  eminent  Senators,  who  were  to  be  answer- 
able for  their  persons.  Then  Cicero  went  forth  into  the  Forum, 
and  in  his  Third  Speech  detailed  to  the  assembled  People  all  the 
circumstances  whicn  had  been  discovered.  Not  only  had  two 
Knights  been  commissioned  by  Cetbegua  to  kill  Cicero  in  his 
chamber,  a  iate  which  the  Consul  eluded  by  reftising  them  ad- 
mission, but  it  had  also  been  resolved  to  set  the  City  on  fire  in 
twelve  places  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Catiline  and 
Mallius  were  ready  to  advance  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force. 
Lentulus,  who  belonged  to  the  great  Cornelian  Oens,  had  been 
buoyed  up  by  a  Sibylline  prophecy,  which  promised  the  dominion 
over  Rome  to  "three  Ca :"    he  waa  to  be  the  third  Cornelius 
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after  Cornelius  Gitma  and  Cornelius  Sylla.  Bat  it  was  to  his 
remissness  that  Cethegos  attribated  their  failure ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  if  the  conduct  of  the  business  had  been  left  to  this 
desperate  man,*  some  attempt  at  a  ming  would  have  been  made. 

The  certainty  of  danger  and  the  feeling  of  esc^>e  filled  ail 
hearts  with  indignation  against  the  Catilinarian  gang ;  and  for  a 
moment  Cicero  and  the  Senate  rose  to  the  height  of  popularity. 

g  14.  Two  days  after  (Doc.  5— Feb.  T,  62  b.c),  the  Senate  was 
once  more  summoned  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  captive  conspi- 
rators. Silanus,  as  'Conaul-elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion,  and 
he  gare  it  in  favour  of  Death.  Ti.  Nero  moved  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  adjonmed.  Caesar,  who  was  then  Fnetor-elect, 
spoke  against  capital  punishment  and  proposed  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  chains  in  various  cities  of 
Italy, — taking  care  to  remind  the  Senate  that  their  power  to 
inflict  the  penalty  of  death  was  qneetionablc.  His  speech  pro- 
duced such  an  effect,  that  even  bilanus  declared  his  intention 
to  accede  to  Nero's  motion.  But  Cioero  and  Cato  delivered 
vehement  a^^ments  in  &voar  of  extreme  punishment,  and  the 
majority  voted  with  them.  Immediately  after  tiie  vote,  the 
Consnl,  with  a  strong  gnard,  conveyed  the  prisoners  to  the 
loathsome  dungeon,  called  the  Tullianum,  and  here  they  were . 
strangled  by  the  public  esecntioners. 

It  IS  difficult  to  see  how  the  State  could  have  been  imperilled 
by  suffering  the  cnlprits  to  live,  at  least  till  they  had  been 
allowed  the  chances  of  a  regular  trial.  If  Rabirius  was  held 
guilty  for  assisting  in  Uie  assault  upon  Satnrninus,  a  man  who 
was  actually  in  arms  against  the  government,  what  had  Cicero 
to  expect  from  those  who  were  ready  to  deliver  this  verdict! 
It  was  not  long  before  he  had  cause  to  rue  his  over-zeakins 
haste.  But  for  the  moment,  the  popular  voice  ratified  Uie  judg- 
ment of  Cato,  when  he  proclaimed  Cicero  to  have  deserved  the 
title  of  "  Father  of  his  Countiy." 

§  16.  Before  the  ctoae  of  the  year,  the  Consul-elect  Murena 
waa  indicted  by  C.  Snlpiciaa,  one  of  his  competitors,  for  Bribery, 
and  the  accusation  was  supported  by  Cato.  Hortensius  and 
Cicero  undertook  the  defence.  Cicero's  speech  is  extant;  and 
the  baoyaut  spirits,  with  which  he  assails  the  legal  pedantry  of 
Snlpicius  and  the  impracticable  Stoicism  of  Cato,  show  how  ^hly 
he  was  elated  by  his  sncceee  in  crushing  the  conspiracy.  Taere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hurena  was  guilty.  The  only  ai^pment 
of  fiirce  used  in  his  defence  by  Cicero,  was  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  leave  the  State  with  one  Consul  when  Catiline  waa  m  the 

■  " Mun*  vesaoa  Cetbegi,"  Lucon  IL  S18;  eomp.  Cie.  in  Catti.  ir.  6. 
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field.  And  this  argiimeiit  probftbly  H  was  that  procnred  iha 
Bcquitt&l  of  the  CoDBul-elect. 

8  16.  The  Beqael  may  be  briefly  related.  Before  the  ezecntion 
of  his  accomplices,  Catiline  was  at  the  bead  of  two  oomptete 
Legions,  consuting  chiefly  of  Sylla's  reterans.  When  news  of 
the  bilnre  of  the  plot  leachea  the  insargaittA,  many  deserted ; 
and  Catiline  endeavoured  to  retreat  into  Cisalpine  Ganl.  Bnt  tbe 
passes  were  beset  by  the  Pro-prsator  Metellug  Celer ;  the  Conaol 
Antonius  was  close  behind ;  and  it  became  necessary  either  to 
fight  or  mrrender.  Catiline  chose  the  braver  course.  His  small 
army  was  drawn  Dp  widi  akill.  Antonius,  nuindfhl  of  former 
intimacy  with  Catiline,  alleged  illness  as  a  plea  for  giving  ap  the 
command  of  his  troqM  to  M.  Petreiaa,  a  skilfol  soldier.  A  short 
but  desperate  conflict  followed.  Uallias  fell  fitting  bravely. 
Catiline,  seeing  that  the  day  was  lost,  mshed  into  the  thick  of 
bftttle  and  also  fell  with  many  wounds.  He  was  found,  still 
breathing,  with  a  menacing  &own  stAmned  upon  bis  brow.  None 
w«re  taken  prisoners ;  all  who  died  bad  theii  wounds  in  front. 

§  17.  It  le  impossible  to  pait  from  this  history  without  adding 
a  word  with  respect  to  the  part  taken  by  Cnsar  and  Crasaus. 
Both  these  eminent  persons  were  BUpposed  to  have  been  more 
or  less  privy  to  Catiline's  designs;  it  the  first  conspiracy  attri- 
buted to  Catiline  had  succeeded,  we  are  told  that  the  assossina 
of  the  Consuls  had  intended  to  declare  Crassns  Dictator,  and  that 
Cnsar  was  to  be  Master  of  the  Horse.  And  many  believed  that 
he  at  least,  if  not  Crassns  also,  was  guilty. 

Nothing  seems  more  improbable  ttian  that  Crassns  should  have 
eountenanced  a  plan  whidi  involved  the  destructiou  of  tiie  city, 
and  Which  must  nave  been  followed  by  the  rain  of  credit.  He 
had  constantly  employed  the  large  fortune  which  he  had  amassed 
in  the  Syllan  Proscription  for  Uie  purposes  of  speculation  and 
jobbing.  To  a  money-lender  and  speculator,  a  violent  Revolu- 
tion, attended  by  destraction  of  property  and  promising  abolition 
of  debts,  would  be  of  all  things  the  least  desirable.  Craseus 
was  not  without  ambition,  but  he  never  gratified  the  lust  of 
power  at  the  expense  of  his  purse. 

Ilie  case  against  Ciesar  bears  at  first  eight  more  likelihood. 
Sallnst  represents  Cato  as  hinting  that  Cesar's  wish  to  spare 
the  conspirators  arose  from  his  complicity  with  them.  In  the 
next  year  (62  b.g.)  after  Ciesar  had  enterea  upon  his  Prstorship, 
a  person  named  Vettius,  employed  by  Cicero  as  a  spy,  offered 
to  produce  a  letter  from  C»ear  to  Catiline,  which  would  prove 
his  guilt.  Cicero  and  the  more  prudent  of  the  Senators  wished 
at  once  to  quash  these  tales.  But  Ciesar  would  not  be  content 
with  this,  and  in  AUl  Senate  he  called  on  the  Ex-consul  to  state 
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wli&t  he  knew  of  the  matter.  Cicero  roie,  and  declared  that  so 
far  from  Cssar  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  he  hod  done  all  that 
could  he  expected  from  a  good  citizen  to  assist  in  crashing  it 
The  People,  having  learnt  what  was  the  question  before  the 
Senate,  crowded  to  Uie  doors  of  the  Hoose  uid  demanded  Gasar's 
eattty.  His  appearance  assured  them,  and  he  was  welcomed 
with  load  appuuise.  It  was  onlj  by  his  interference  that  Vettiua 
was  saved  from  being  torn  in  pieces. 

In  tmth,  of  evidence  to  prove  Cesar's  complicity  with  Cati- 
line there  was  none;  and  the  further  the  case  is  examined,  the 
less  appears  to  be  the  probability  of  snch  complicity.  The 
course  ne  had  puraued  for  the  parpose  of  undermining  the  power 
of  the  Senate  had  been  ao  snccewful,  that  he  was  little  likely  to 
abandon  it  for  a  scheme  of  reckless  violence,  from  which  others 
would  reap  the  chief  advantwe.  Even  if  Catiline  had  succeeded, 
he  must  have  been  crushed  by  Fompey,  who  was  iost  returning 
to  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  L^ons.  The  desire  of 
Cffisar  to  save  the  lives  of  Lentulus  and  the  rest  is  at  once 
ezpjained,  when  we  remember  that  he  had  just  before  promoted 
the  proeecntion  of  Rabirius.  As  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
H  was  his  cue  always  and  ereirwbere  to  protest  against  the 
abaolnte  power  assumed  by  the  Senate,  as  unconstitutional  and 
ille^.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  suspected  the  designs 
of  Catiline,  and  he  may  have  been  eonnded  by  that  reckle» 
person  as  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  Senate.  But  without 
claiming  for  Ctesar  any  credit  for  principle,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude uat  it  waa  not  expedient  for  him  to  have  any  dealings 
with  Catiline ;  and  wo  may  be  sure  that  he  was  the  hist  man  to 
be  misled  into  a  rash  enterprise  which  was  not  expedient  for 
himself. 
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poMPBYB  bkturn:  first  triuutirate :  c^csarb  consulbhip: 

CL0D1V8.      (62 — 58  B.O.) 

g  I.  Ckero*!  TUiitj :  CDldn«w  ot  Foropej :  Hetellni  If  epos,  TribnDe.  kttaoki 
CiMTD.  §2.  Cmat  departa  for  Spain:  Return  of  Fompej,  his  eantion: 
CnMiu  landi  OiMro.  g  8.  Benate  offends  Pompcj,  (1)  by  refnung  to 
ODnfirm  Im  Aata  in  Oia  East,  (9)  by  thwarting  proTision  proposed  for  Us 
TeMTMW.  g  4.  Cmm  in  Spain.  §  D.  He  retnms  to  stand  for  the  Ooo- 
■nlship:  First  IHomriratA.  g  6.  Casar'a  1mm  to  proride  for  Pompey's 
y etarans :  opposition  of  Senate  fmitnted.  g  T.  Oosai's  Iav  to  confinn 
Pompey'i  Aett.  g  8.  Another  to  eieora  Eqnitee  from  a  hard  bargain, 
g  9.  Vatinian  Lav,  ittreetiag  Cnsar  with  goTemment  of  Cisalpine  Qanl 
and  lUyria  for  five  years:  Senate  add  ProriDoe  of  I^aosalpine  GauL  g  la 
HarriagaofPonipey  and  Jnlia:  Perplexity  of  Cicero,  g  II.  Yiolatioa  of 
Mysteries  of  Bona  Dea  by  ClodioB :  Cieero  speaks  against  him:  ha  Is  made 
Plebeian  by  Cnear's  ioflueooe:  «l»at«l  Tribune.  §  IS.  Cioero,  threatened 
by  a  Bill  of  penaltiee  for  putting  Catilioariana  to  death,  goes  into  exile, 
g  IB.  Cato:  his  elwraoter:  sent  to  anaez  Oypms  to  the  Empire,  g  14. 
•  of  Clodin*. 


§  1.  In  the  fint  heat  of  hia  triumph,  Cicero  dJBcIoaeii  ibe  weak- 
ness of  his  character.  He  iraa  full  of  vanity,  a  quality  which 
ubove  all  others  deprives  a  man  of  the  ioDuence  which  may 
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otherwise  be  due  to  iutt^rity,  iudostrj,  and  ability.  The  Senators 
were  irritated  by  hearing  Cicero  repeat: — "I  am  the  Saviour  of 
Borne;  I  am  the  Father  of  my  Country,"  Pompey  also,  now  on 
the  eve  of  returning  to  Italy,  had  been  watching  Cicero's  rise, 
not  without  Jealousy.  Metellus  Nepoa,  his  Legate,  had  already 
returned  to  Kome  witb  instructions  irom  his  Chie^  and  bad  been 
elected  Tribune  for  the  neit  year.  Cicero,  in  the  fulneBs  of  his 
heart,  wrote  Pompey  a  long  account  of  his  Consulate,  in  which 
ho  bad  the  ill  address  to  compare  his  triumph  over  Catiline  with 
Pompey's  Eastern  Conquests.  The  General  took  no  notice  of 
Cicero's  actions ;  and  the  Orator  wrote  him  a  submissive  letter, 
in  which  he  professes  his  hope  of  playing  Laelius  U>  his  great 
correspondent's  AJricanus,  Meanwhile  Metellns  Nepos  made 
no  secret  of  bis  disapproval  of  Cicero's  conduct  in  putting  citizens 
to  death  without  trial.'  On  the  Calends  of  January,  when  the 
JE^-consuI  quitted  office  and  intended  to  have  delivered  an  elabo- 
rate panegyric  on  himslef  and  the  Senate,  the  Tribune  inter- 
dicted him  from  speaking.  Be  could  do  nothing  more  than 
step  forward  and  swear  aloud  that  "  he  alone  had  preserved  the 
Republic,"  The  people,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fear  of 
Catiline  and  his  crew,  shouted  in  answer  that  he  had  sworn  the 
tmUi. 

Metellus  Nepos  followed  up  this  assault  by  two  Bills, — one 
empowering  Pompey  to  be  elected  Consul  for  the  second  time  in 
his  absence,  the  other  investing  him  with  the  command  in  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  i^uellisg  the  Insurrection  of  Catiline.  Casear 
supported  these  motions :  Sat  when  Nepos  began  to  read  them 
previously  to  submitting  them  to  the  votes  of  the  Assembly,  Cato, 
also  one  of  tho  Tribunes  for  the  year,  snatched  the  paper  from 
the  band  of  hia  Colleague,  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  Nepos  liken 
began  to  recite  his  Laws  from  memory ;  but  another  Tribune 
plwied  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  A  tumult  followed;  and  for 
ihe  time  the  Senate  triumphed  over  Pompey. 

§  2.  On  laying  down  his  Pr»torship,  C«Mar  obtained  Spain  for 
bis  Province.  His  debtors  threatened  to  detain  him.  In  this 
emergency  he  applied  to  Crassus ;  and  Craasos,  believing  in  the 
fortune  ocf  CKear,  advanced  the  required  sums,  so  uat  the 
Pro-pnetor  set  out  for  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  61  d.o. 

Pompey  had  arrived  in  Italy,  but  not  at  Rome.  Great  appre- 
hensions were  felt  there;  for  He  was  as  silent  on  political  matters 
as  Monk  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  and  his  intentions  were 
suspected.  But  at  Brundusium  he  addressed  bis  soldiers,  thanked 
them  for  tlieir  services,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  homes  till 
it- was  time  for  them  to  attend  his  Triumph.  He  then  set  out 
for  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends.    Outeide  the  walls  ho 
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halted,  and  aaked  penmauon  frmn  the  Senate  to  enter  the  Citr, 
as  Sylla  had  done,  withont  forfeiting  his  claim  to  a  Triumph. 
Cato  opposed  the  application,  and  it  was  refused.  Fompey 
therefore  remained  outside  the  walls;  and  his  Triomph,  the 
ihiid  which  he  had  enjoyed,  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of 
September.  It  lasted  two  days,  and  the  sum  of  money  f^  into 
tiie  Treasoiy  exceeded  all  former  experience.  After  the  Triumph 
he  addressed  speeches  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  People,  so 
cautioosly  framed,  that  no  one  could  form  any  conclusion  with 
respect  to  hia  intentions ;  in  particular,  he  avoided  expreasiug 
any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  part  taken  a^nst  the  Cat^Iinarian 
conapirators,  Craeaus,  always  jealous  of  Fompey,  took  advantage 
of  his  rival's  reserve  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  Cicero;  and 
this  gave  the  Orator  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  speech 
which  he  had  prepared  fcr  the  Calends  of  January.  Cicero  sat 
down  amid  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  House.  It  waa  probably 
the  happiest  moment  of  his  life.* 

§  8.  The  Consuls-elect  were  L.  Afranius,  an  old  officer  of 
Pompey,  aod  Q.  Metellns  Celer,  elder  brother  of  Nepos.f  The 
chief  officers  of  State,  therefore,  were  likely  to  be  at  the  beck  of 
the  great  Eastern  Conqueror.  But  Afranius  had  no  political 
infloence,  and  Metellns  Celer,  exasperated  because  Pompey  bad 
divorced  his  sister,  sided  vrith  the  Senate.  Ciesar  was  in  Further 
Spain :  Crassus  was  ready  to  oppose  Pompey ;  and  tbe  game,  if 
pmdeutly  played,  might  have  been  won  by  the  Senatorial  leaden. 
But  about  &.ia  time  uiey  lost  Catulns ;  and  the  blind  obstinacy 
of  Metellns  Celer,  Cato,  and  others,  converted  Pompey  from  his 
cold  neutrality  into  a  warm  antagonist. 

Daring  hie  stay  in  the  Elaat  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  he 
had  formed  Provinces  and  re-distributed  kiagdoms  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Senatorial  Commission.  He  now  applied  to  have 
his  arrangements  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  But  Lucnllus  and 
Metellns  Creticus,  irritated  at  seeing  that  in  the  blaze  of  his 
triumphant  success  their  own  unquestionable  merits  had  been 
forgotten,  spoke  warmly  in  the  Senate  of  the  appropriation  of 
their  labom«  by  Pompey,  and  persuaded  the  majority  to  with- 
hold the  desired  confirmation.  At  the  same  time  an  Agrarian 
Law,  proposed  by  L  Flavins,  a  Tribune,  to  asugn  certain  Ituids  in 
guerdon  to  Fompey's  veteran  soldiers,  was  opposed  by  the  Consul 
.  Metellns  Celer  with  rancorous  determination.     Pompey,  who  dis- 

■  For  a  lively  description. of  tfae  whole  loese,  •««  OMero  ad  Ait  f.  14. 
f  It  WBi  from  this  year  that  PoUIo  began  his  Hiatorj  of  this  Civil  War : — 
"  Motnni  ei  3frtdlo  Contule  civioum, 
Bdlique  cauuii.''  etc— Horat.  Od.  U.  1. 
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liked  popular  tmnnlts,  suffered  the  measnre  to  be  witbdravn,  tmd 
brooded  over  the  inanlt  in  haughty  silence. 

g  4.  Crbw  had  Uken  his  departure  for  Spain  before  Pompey's 
return.  In  that  Province  he  availed  himself  of  some  disturb- 
ances on  the  Lnaitsuisn  border  to  declare  var  against  that 
gallant  people.  He  overran  their  country,  and  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Oall»cians,  who  seem  to  have  been  unmolested  since 
the  days  of  Dec.  Brutne.  In  two  camptugns  he  became  master 
of  spoils  safficient  not  only  to  pay  off  a  great  portion  of  his 
debte,  but  also  to  enrich  his  soldiery.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  he  most  have  acted  with  great  severity  to  wring  these  lam 
sums  from  the  native  Spaniards  :  indeed  ho  never  took  thought 
for  the  sufferings  of  people  not  subject  to  Boinan  sway.  But 
he  was  careful  not  to  be  goilty  of  oppression  towards  the  Pro- 
vincials;  and  his  mie  in  the  Spanish '  Frovincee  was  long  re- 
marked for  its  equitable  adjustment  of  debts  due  to  Boman 
Tax-collectors. 

g  5.  He  left  Spain  in  time  to  reach  Rome  before  the  Consular 
Elections  of  the  year  80  b.c. — for  he  intended  to  present  him- 
self as  a  candidate.  But  he  claimed  a  Triumph,  and  therefore 
applied  to  the  Senate  for  leave  to  sue  for  the  Consulship  without 
i^pearing  personally  in  the  City.  The  Senate  was  disposed  to 
grant  this  request;  but  Cato  adjourned  the  question  by  speaking 
against  time ;  and  Ctesar,  who  scorned  appearance  in  comparison 
with  reality  of  power,  relinquished  his  Triumph  and  entered  the 
City.  He  found  Pompey  in  high  dudgeon  wiUi  the  Senate;  and 
to  strengthen  their  hands,  proposed  to  include  Crassos  in  their 
political  union.  The  advances  made  by  Crassna  to  Cicero  and  to 
the  Senate  had  been  ill  received,  and  he  tent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
overtures  of  the  dexterous  negotiator  who  now  addressed  him; 
Pompey,  at  the  instance  of  Caesar,  relinqaished  the  old  enmity 
which  be  boro  to  Crassus ;  and  thus  was  formed  that  famous 
Cabal  which  is  commonly,  though  improperly,  called  the  F^rst 
IViumvirate,* 

Thus  supported  secretly  by  the  power  of  Pompey  and  the 
wealth  of  Crassns,  and  borne  onward  by  his  own  popularity,  Ctesar 
was  elected  to  the  Consulship  by  acclamation.  But  the  Senatorial 
Chie&  exhausted  every  art  of  intrigue  and  bribery  to  secure  the 
return  of  M.  Calpumins  Bibulus,  known  t«  be  a  man  of  unflinch- 
ing resolution,  as  his  colleague,  He  was  son-in-law  to  Cato,  who 
to  obtain  ft  political  advantage  did  not  hesitate  to  sanction  the 
corrupt  practices  which  on  otiier  occasions  he  loudly  denounced. 

*  ImpropM-lf,  becaose  it  was  a  iteKt  combinatioD,  ani]  not  an  i>p«n 
iiMumptioD  of  political  power,  «u«h  aa  to  Roman  «ara  was  implied  in  tlia 
word  TriumTinito. 
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Bibnlns  was  elected ;  and  from  the  antagonism  of  the  two 
GoDsnls,  the  approaching  year  seemed  big  with  danger. 

g  6.  Ciesar  began  the  acts  of  his  Gonsalship  b;  a  measare  ao 
adroitly  drawn  up  as  to  gratify  at  once  his  own  adherents  and 
Pompey.  It  was  an  Agiwian  Law,  framed  on  the  model  of  that 
whicb  had  been  proposed  last  year  by  Fompej'e  agents.  Before 
brin^u^  it  forward  in  the  Assembly  he  reaa  it  over  ctaose  by 
clause  m  the  Senate,  and  not  even  Cato  was  able  to  find  &alt. 
But  Bibnius  declared  that  the  measure  diould  not  pass  while  he 
was  Consul,  and  therefore  rehised  to  sanction  any  nirther  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate.  Ciesar,  unable  to  convene  the  great  Council 
without  his  colIeE^e,  threw  himself  upon  the  People,  and  enlarged 
bis  Agrarian  Law  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Laws  ibnnerly  pro- 
posed bj"  Cinna  and  by  Rullus.  Cicero  now  took  alarm,  and  the 
Senatorial  Order  united  in  opposition  to  any  distribution  of  their 
&vourite  Csmpanian  lands.  On  the  day  appointed  for  taking 
the  votes  of  the  People,  the  most  violent  of  the  Oligarchy  met  at 
tiie  house  of  Bibulus,  whence  they  sallied  into  the  Fomm  and 
attempted  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  force.  But  Ceesar 
ordered  his  Lictora  to  arrest  Cato,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight  After  another  vain  attempt  to  stop  pro- 
ceedings, on  pretence  of  the  auguries,  Bibulus  abut  himself  up  in 
his  house  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office,  and  contented 
himself  with  protesting  from  time  to  time  against  the  acts  of  his 
Colleague.  After  this  victory,  Ctesar  called  upon  Pompey  and 
Crassus  before  the  whole  Assembly  to  express  their  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  Bill,  Pompey  warmly  approved  it,  and 
declared  that  if  others  drew  swords  to  oppose  it  he  would  cover 
it  with  his  shield.  Crassus  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  After  this 
public  manifestation  of  the  union  of  the  Trinmvirs  all  oppo- 
sition ceased.  The  Bill  became  Law,  and  Cesar  forced  every 
Senator  to  swear  obedience  to  its  provisions.  Even  Cato  com- 
plied, and  Cicero  looked  on  in  blank  perplexity. 

§  7.  Ctesar  followed  up  this  successful  movement  by  procuring 
from  the  People  a  fall"  acknowledgment  of  Pompey's  Acts  in  tie 
East  Here  again  what  the  Senate  had  captiously  refused  was 
skilfully  employed  to  cement  the  union  of  the  Triumvirs. 

§  8.  The  next  step  taken  by  the  dexterous  Consul  was  to 
establish  his  credit  with  another  class  in  the  community,  the 
Equites,  who  also  (it  may  be  observed)'  were  especially  favoured 
both  by  Pompey  and  Cicero,  The  Orator,  during  his  Consulship, 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Senatorial  and  Bk]ues- 
tiian  Orders.  -The  Tax-collectors  had  made  a  hi^  offer  for  the 
taxes  of  Asia  at  the  hist  auction ;  they  prayed  to  be  let  off  their 
contract,  and  Cicero  undertook  their  cause.    But  Cato  opposed 
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it  with  all  hU  force,  and  the  Eqoites  were  held  atricliy  to  tiieir 
hat^iD.  At  Ceesar'a  snjffiestion  a  Law  wag  now  passed,  re- 
mitting a  third  part  of  what  they  had  agreed  to  pve.  Here, 
also,  the  &voar  which  the  Senate  might  have  achieved  by  a 
gracioDs  act  was  transferred  to  their  most  dangeroos  enemy. 

g  9.  Before  he  quitted  office,  Grasar  determined  to  provide  for 
hie  fbtmre  power.  The  Senate  had  assigned  him  the  insigDificaDt 
province  of  mau^n^  the  forests  and  public  pastures  of  Italy. 
But  the  Tribune  Vatmius,  his  creature,  proposed  a  Law  by  which 
Ctesar  was  specify  invested,  as  Proconsul,  with  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyricum,  and  the  command  of  two  Le- 
gions ;  and  this  government  was  conferred  upon  him  for  the  ex- 
traordinary term  of  five  years.  No  donbt  his  purpose  in  obtain- 
ing this  Province  was  to  remain  as  near  Rome  as  possible,  and  by 
means  of  the  troops  under  his  orders,  to  assume  a  commanding 
position  with  regard  to  Roman  politics.  CircumEtauces  unex- 
pectedly enlarged  his  sphere  of  action,  and  enabled  him  to  add 
to  his  political  successes  the  character  of  a  triumphant  General, 
For  some  time  past  there  had  been  threatening  movements  in 
Transalpine  GauL  The  Allobrogians,  who  had  been  treated 
with  little  consideration  after  the  Catilinarian  connnracy,  had 
endeavoured  to  redress  their  grievances  by  arms,  and  had  been 
subdued  by  Pomptinus,  one  of  the  Frtetors  employed  by  Cicero  at 
the  Mulvian  Bridge.  The  JElduans,  who  inhabited  modem  Bur- 
gundy, though  in  alliance  with  Rome,  were  suspected  of  having 
&voured  this  revolt.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  Suevi,  a 
powerful  German  Tribe,  were  threatening  inroads  which  revived 
the  memory  of  the  Cimbric  and  Teutonic  times ;  and  the  Hel- 
vetiana  were  moving  uneasily  within  their  narrow  borders.  An 
able  and  active  commander  was  required  to  meet  these  various 
dangers;  and  the  Senate  probably  thought  that  by  removing 
Ckut  to  a  distant,  periloos,  and  uncertain  war,  they  mi^hi 
expose  him  to  the  risk  of  failure,  or  that  absence  might  diminish 
the  prestige  of  his  name.  They  therefore  added  the  Province  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an  additional  Legion,  to  the  Frovincea 
already  conferred  upon  him  by  popular  Vote.  Pompey  and 
CrassoB  supported  the  Decree,  a  fact  which  perhaps  caused  the 
Senate  to  repent  of  their  liberality. 

8  10.  Pompey,  we  have  said,  had  divorced  hia  wife  Gncilia, 
and  Cnsar  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  cement  hia 
union  with  Pompey  by  offering  him  the  hand  of  Julia,  his  yonng 
and  beautiful  daughter.  Pompey  accepted  the  offer,  and  had  no 
reason  to  repent  as  a  husband,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  ita 
effect  on  his  pobUo  career.  So  far,  Cicero  had  still  hoped  against 
hope  in  Pompey.     In  bis  letters,  he  represents  his  union  with 
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Pompey  sa  bo  c1m«,  that  tiie  yoong  men  nicknamed  the  great 
general  (huxut  Cicfro;*  he  professes  his  unshaken  confidence  in 
his  illustrious  friend;  he  even  hopes  that  they  may  be  able  to 
refonn  Giesar.  His  confidence  is  shaken  by  Fompey's  apprebfr- 
tlon  of  Cnsai'a  Agrarian  Law;  and  he  be^us  to  fear  that  the 
^eat  Eastern  Conqueror, — SampeicerannB,  Alabarchea,  the  Jem- 
salemitef  (such  are  the  namee  which  he  uses  to  indicate  the 
hanghty  bearing  of  Fompey), — is  aiming  at  a  tyranny.  Still  he 
continues  to  hope  that  the  great  man  will  at  length  declare 
himself  for  the  Senate,  till  at  length  he  is  roused  &om  theee 
waking  dreams  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey  with  Julia,  and  by 
the  ^proach  of  personal  danger  to  himsen. 

§  \1.  Csear,  during  his  Pnetorshlp,  had  lent  the  house  which 
belonged  to  him  as  Chief  Pontiff  for  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea, — rites  at  which  it  was  not  lawful  for 
any  but  women  to  be  present  Young  App.  Clodius,  the  same 
who  had  promoted  mutiny  in  the  army  of  LucuUus,  either  had 
or  a^ired  to  have  an  intngne  with  P<aupeia,t  Ceesor's  wife,  and 
contrived  to  enter  the  forbidden  precincta  d^uised  as  a  singing 
girl.  He  was  discovered  by  his  voice;  and  the  matter  was 
miportant  enough  to  be  referred  to  the  Senate.  But  nothing 
was  done  till  the  next  year,  when  Clodins  was  QuKstor.  He  was 
then  brought  to  trial,  and  pleaded  an  alibi.  Caesar  and  Cicero 
were  summoned  as  witnesses  against  him.-  Csesar  had  divorced 
bis  wife  in  consequence  of  the  i^air.  But  professed  ignorance  of 
all  that  had  passed.  "Why  then,"  it  was  asked,  "have  you  put 
away  your  wifeT — a  question  to  which  he  gave  the  fomous 
reriy  : — "  Csesar's  wife  most  be  above  snapiciou.  Cicero,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  joatly  detested  the  profligate  character  of  the 
accused,  said  that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with  Clodins  on  that 
very  day  at  Rome.  He  thus  overthrew  the  plea  of  alibi,  and 
followed  up  his  evidence  by  pointed  speeches  in  the  Senate, 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Clodiua.  But  the  matter 
was  treated  as  a  trial  of  political  strength;  he  was  acquitted; 
and,  before  Cffisar's  Conaalabip,  he  had  conceived  the  desire  of 
becoming  Tribune  of  the  Plena,  so  B8  to  satisfy  bis  vengeance 
upon  Cicero.  Bat  bis  Patrician  pedigree — sole  relic  of  ue  old 
distinction  between  the  Orders — forbade  his  election  to  this 
office.     Ctesar,  in  the  first   instance,  attempted    to  gtdn  the 

•  Ad  Alt.  lie.  n. 

f  JbidTu.  9, 1 ;  14, 1 ;  16, 2,  Ao.  Samptieenmtu  wa*  the  KJog  of  Emeea  b 
Syria,  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  109i.  Alabamha  (Aid  ii.  17,  8),  an  Oriental  uune 
for  tba  collector  of  certain  duea  and  taxes. 

t  Slie  -wu  no  way  related  to  Pompey,  beii^  ^  dangfater  of  Pompdu 
Rnfus,  SjlU's  «on-iD-taw. 
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suf^rt  of  Cicero,  as.  he  had  framed  the  support  of  Po]ii{iey, 
hj  promises.  The  Orator  received  these  advances  with  plea- 
Bore,  more,  however,  in  the  hope  of  converting  the  popular 
BtAtesman  thau  with  any  tbouKht  of  being  converted.  But 
Cffisar  was  not  the  man  to  be  led  by  Cicero.  lie  soon  saw  the 
Orator's  drift,  and  endeavoured  to  alarm  him  by  threatening  to 
support  a  Law  for  malcing  Clodius  a  Plebeian.  Bat  Cicero  stiU 
relied  on  Pompey,  and  soon  after  provoked  Cffisar  to  fulfil  his 
threaL  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  Colleague  in  the  Consolship,  had 
lately  returned  from  his  Macedonian  Qovemment  He  baa  been 
guilty  of  more  than  t^e  usual  measure  of  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion, and  Clodius  sought  popularity  by  impeaching  him.  Cicero 
appeared  as  his  Advocate,  and  took  occasion  t6  contrast  his  own 
foi^tten  services  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  witli  the  present 
condition  of  pablic  affairs.  An  immediate  report  of  this  speech 
was  conveyed  to  Oxsar.  It  was  delivered  at  noon,  and  the  same 
afternoon  C»ear  gave  his  consent  to  the  Law  for  making  Clodius 
a  Plebeian.  Presently  after,  the  reckless  Noble  was  elected 
Tribune  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  is  for  68  b.c.  Cicero  was  in 
consternation. 

The  Consular  Elections  were  equally  disheartening  Cnsar 
had  lately  Mpoosed  Calpumia,  daughter  of  L.  Piso.  This  man 
was  chosen  Consul,  together  with  Au.  Oabinius,  who  had  moved 
the  Law  for  conferring  the  command  over  the  Mediterranean 
upon  Pompey.  It  was  evident  that  ihcse  Consuls,  one  the 
fotber-in-law  of  Cnsar,  the  other  a  creature  of  Pompey,  would 
be  mere  tools  of  the  Triumviral  Cabal. 

§  12.  In  December  Clodius  enetred  upon  office  as  Tribnne. 
CiMar  did  not  set  out  for  his  Province  before  the  end  of  March 
in  the  next  year  (S8  d.c.).  In  the  conrse  of  these  three  months 
he  used  Clodins  as  an  instrument  for  removing  from  Rome  the 
persons  most  likely  to  thwart  his  policy.  Close  to  the  gates  lay 
the  Legions  which  he  had  levied  for  service  in  Gaul,  ready,  if 
need  were,  to  support  Clodius  in  the  Forum, 

The  first  person  assailed  was  Cicero.  Cauar  was  willing  to 
spare  the 'Orator  the  rude  assaults  of  Clodius.  He  therefore 
offered  him  first  one  of  the  commissioucrships  for  executing 
the  Agrarian  Law,  and  then  a  lieutenancy  under  himself  in  Qaul. 
But  Cicero  declined  both  offeis;  and  Cnsar  determined  to  re- 
move him  from  Rome,  left  him  to  the  mcreies  of  the  Tribune. 
Clodius  gave  notice  of  a  ^ill,  enacting  that  any  magistrate  who 
had  put  Roman  Citizens  to  death  without -regular  triat  should 
be  banished  from  Italy,  thus  embodying  in  a  law  the  principle 
which  CfBsar  had  maintained  by  Uie  indictment  of  Rabirius. 
At   first    Cicero  trusted    to    Pompey   and    his  own   imai^nary 
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popularity.  Bnt  the  baste  viUi  which  Cicero  had  acted  had 
t>een  condemned  by  Pompey  even  before  his  leagae  with  Gfeaar ; 
and  TOMij  who  had  applanded  Cicero  at  the  time  now  took  part 
with  Giodius.  Finding  also  that  the  Tribane  was  sappoited  by 
CiBsar  in  the  background,  the  frightened  Orator  pnt  on  moaming, 
and  canvassed  for  acquittal.  Great  part  of  the  Senators  and 
Knights  followed  his  example ;  bat  Glodias  persevered,  and  the 
Gonsals  ordered  the  monmera  to  resame  tdeir  usual  apparel. 
As  a  last  chance,  Cicero  appealed  to  Pompey  himself^  who  main- 
tained the  cold  reaene  which  he  bad  affected  erer  since  his 
return,  and  told  him,  with  bitter  mockery,  to  seek  assistance  from 
the  GoDsnls.  In  this  desperate  case  he  held  counsel  with  his 
friends.  The  Senators  felt  that  Cicero's  cause  was  their  own,  and 
repented  of  the  coldness  they  had  ahowTi  him  of  late.  Lncullus 
shook  off  his  lumrions  indolence  for  a  moment,  and  advised  an 
appeal  to  arms.  But,  after  full  deliberation,  even  Cato  recom- 
mended the  Orator  to  quit  Italy,  and  wait  for  better  times.  He 
complied  with  a  heavy  heart, — for  Rome,  the  Forum,  and  the 
Senate-House,  were  all  the  world  to  him, — and  left  the  capital 
before  Gssar's  departure  for  his  Province.  No  sooner  was  his 
back  tnmed,  than  Bex.  Clodius,  a  client  of  the  audacious  Tribune, 
brought  in  a  second  Bill,  by  which  Cicero  was  expressly  attacked 
by  name.  He  was  forbidden  to  approach  withm  400  miles  of 
Rome :  all  who  harboured  him  within  those  limits  were  sub- 
jected to  heavy  penalties ;  all  his  property  was  confiscated :  his 
favourite  house  on  the  Palatine,  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  at 
Formin,  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  great  Orator  lingered  on  the 
southern  shores  of  his  beloved  Italy,  in  hope  that  his  friends  might 
even  yet  baffle  the  designs  of  Clodias.  Bat  his  hope  faded  and 
vanished.  In  his  letters  he  pours  forth  unmanly  lameotatioDS ; 
.  accuses  all, — Gate,  Hortensius,  even  his  friend  Atticns ;  refiues 
to  see  his  brother  Qatntns ;  and  seriously  debates  the  qoestioa 
of  suicide.  Atticus  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  friend's  sanity. 
At  length  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  sought  refuge  at  Thessalonica. 

§  13.  The  next  person  to  bo  disposed  of  was  Cato.  This 
remarkable  man  has  already  come  before  ns  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions which  serve  to  indicate  his  character.  He  was  great- 
grandson  of  the  old  Censor,  and  resembled  him  in  many  points, 
though  he  wanted  the  political  shrewdness  of  his  ancestor.  Ho 
was  five  years  younger  than  CKsar,  and  at  present  therefore 
not  more  than  thirty-seven  years  of  we.  From  the  time  when 
his  speech  determined  the  fitte  of  Catuine,  his  strong  will  had 
made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  tiie  Senatorial  Oligarchy;  and 
after  the  death  of  Catolas,  he  took  the  most  determined  part 
in  opponng  tiie  popular  party.    But  his  Steic  Philosophy  almost 
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tmiitted  him  for  the  political  life  of  Hiat  dim^te  age.  He 
applied  the  rules  of  Zcuo's  ioflexiblo  logic  to  politics  as  to 
mathematics,  without  regard  to  times  or  penouB  or  places,  and 
treated  questions  of  mere  expedienco  as  if  they  were  matters  of 
moral  right  and  wrong.  At  times,  however,  party  ^irit  over- 
came even  Cato's  scruples,  and  to  gun  a  political  victory  he 
fbivot  the  rules  of  his  philosophy. 

No  accusation  could  be  brought  agunat  Cato  as  against 
Cicero ;  and  therefore,  to  remove  him  from  Rome,  he  was 
charged  with  a  business  of  apparent  honour.  Ptolemy,  brother 
of  the  King  of  Egypt,  was  Fnnce  of  Cyprus ;  and  when  Clodiua 
was  in  the  bands  of  the  pirates  this  Prince  contributed  the 
paltry  sum  of  two  talents  towards  his  ransom.  The  Tribune, 
who  never  forgot  or  forgave,  now  brought  in  a  Law,  by  which 
Cyprus  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  Cato,  though 
he  had  held  no  Curale  office,  was  invested  with  Praetorian  rank 
for  the  execution  of  this  iniquitous  business.  Cato  pretended 
not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  purpose  of  this  mission. 
But  he  declared  hunself  ready  to  obey  the  Law,  left  Rome  soon 
after  Cicero's  departure,   and   remained   absent  for  about  two 

J 'ears.  When,  therefore,  Csesar  set  out  for  Gaul,  the  Senate  waa 
eft  in  a  state  of  paralysis  &om  the  want  of  leaders. 

§  14.  After  Caaar's  departure,  Clodius  pursued  fais  democratic 
measures  without  let  or  hindrance.  He  abolished  the  Law  of  the 
Comitial  Auspices  by  which  Bibulus  had  attempted  to  thwart 
Cseaar.  He  aistributed  the  Libertines  and  City-rabble  into  all 
the  Tribes.  He  restored  the  trade-unions  and  companies,  which 
had  been  abolished  by  the  Senate  nine  years  before.  He  gave 
such  an  extension  to  the  unwise  Corn-law  of  C.  Gracchus,  that 
grain,  instead  of  being  sold  at  a  low  rate,  was  distributed 
gratuitously  to  all  citizens  of  Rome.  For  the  time  Clodius  was 
master  of  Rome.  Cssar  was  in  GauL  Neither  Pompey  nor 
CrasBus  stirred  hand  or  foot  to  interfere. 
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§  1.  Cbmt  cnwli  HelTetiftiu  and  Saeriau  from  QanL  §  2^  {kaiqaeat  of 
Balgi.iut  g  3.  Cooqueat  of  oowt-Und  from  Nor\b  to  Loire,  g  4.  CteaM 
lwld«««irtfttliucc»dnring  winters.  §  6.  Qnsrrel of  Pompej  witti  Olodiui. 
S  A.  RacaU  of  Cioero.  g  1.  Deamesi  of  coro  kt  Rome  :  Pompe;  mftde  coo- 
trailer  of  die  market  for  five  yea™.  §  8.  Cioero  propoBM  to  annul  acta  of 
ClodiiU  :  OppO«lioD  of  Oato.  g  9.  Commiaakm  to  reatore  Ptolemy  AuletM 
to Uuone of  EgypU  §  10.  DonutiuiotuiiicUte  forConaalalup:  luaboatlli^ 
to  Cteaar:  meeting  of  TriumTira  at  Luoca.  §  11.  Ifo  Conaula  elected 
for  GS  B.C.:  Fompey  and  Craaaua  awDiae  tlie  Cnniulahip.  g  I£.  Trebo- 
nian  Iaw,  granting  Spain  to  Pompey  and  Syria  to  Cnuaua  for  five  yean; 
prolongatloQ  of  Craaar'e  command,  g  IS.  Splmdid  ahowa  exhibited  by 
Pompey.  g  14.  Cioero  joina  TriamvirB.  §  15.  Deatb  of  Julia,  g  IS. 
CraaauB  leaves  Rome  for  the  Eaat  g  IT.Campugnof  CraaauainParthia: 
hia  death,  g  IS.  Cnsar's  expedition  into  Qennany.  §  19,  Into  Britala. 
g  SO.  Final  oonqueat  of  Oaol  g  SI.  Pimpey  goTenu  Spain  by  deputy; 
his  policy,  g  SI.  Death  of  Olodios:  Pompey  Sole  Consul:  exile  of  HOo^ 
g  S8.  Pompey'a  meaaore*  to  maintwii  superiority  over  Oasar. 

LI.  A  7BW  d&jt  after  Cicero  Kod  left  Rome,  Ceeear  received  news 
m  Gaul  which  compelled  his  precipitate  depsrtoTe.  The 
Helvetians  were  advancing  upon  Geneva,  with  tne  pnrpose  of 
crossing  the  Rhone  near  tnat  town,  the  extreme  ontpoat  of  the 
Province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  anil  forcing- their  way  through 
that  Province  to  aecK  new  settlements  in  the  West.  In  eigtit 
days,  the  active  Proconsnl  travelled  fnwn  the  gates  of  Rome  to 
Geneva.  Arrived  there,  lie  lined  the  river  with  fortifications 
such  aa  compelled  the  Helvetians  to  pass  into  Gaul  by  a  longer 
route  over  tne  Jura ;  he  followed  them  across  the  Arar  (SaoneJ, 
and  after  a  murderous  battle  near  Bibract^  (Autun  in  Burgundy), 
compelled  the  remnant  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
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Immediately  after  defending  the  Province  from  these  inraden, 
he  accepted  the  invit&tion  of  the  jfiduana  and  Gaols  dwelling 
westward  of  the  Saone  to  expel  from  their  horders  a  formidable 
German  Tribe,  which  bad  passed  the  Rhine  and  was  threatening 
to  overran  all  Oaul.  These  Bnevi,  who  have  left  their  name  in 
modem  Soabia,  were  led  by  a  ffreat  chief  named  Ariovisttu. 
Ariovistna  at  first  proposed  to  divide  Gaul  with  the  Romans; 
but  Cffisar  promptly  rejected  all  sncli  overtures.  So  alarmed 
were  the  Roman  Legionaries  at  the  prospect  of  a  contest  with 
the  Germans,  hnge  in  frame  and  mnttitadinons  in  nnmber,  that 
it  required  all  Cssar's  adroitness  to  restore  their  confidence. 
"IC  Ke  said,  "all  deserted  him,  he  would  himself  brave  every 
hazard,  and  &ce  the  foe  with  the  Tenth  Legion  alone."  These 
words  rallied  the  Legionaries.  A  desperate  battle  was  fought 
about  five  miles  from  the  Rhine,  somewhere  north  of  Bftle,  in 
which  the  Germana  were  utterly  defeated ;  and  Ariovistus  him- 
self only  escaped  in  a  boat  across  the  great  river  which  was  long 
to  remain  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

§  2.  Ccesar's  troops  wintered  in  the  heart  of  the  country  which 
he  had  set  &ec  from  the  Sueviau  invaders.  This  position  roused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Belgic  Tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Seine,  and  a 
powerful  confederacy  was  formed  to  bar  any  designs  entertiuned 
by  0»sar  for  extending  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  Gaul.  Cesar 
did  not  wait  to  be  attacked.  He  raised  two  new  Legions  without 
demanding  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  early  next  year  (57 
B.C.)  entered  the  Belgic  territory,  which  was  bounded  southward 
by  the  Seine  and  Mame.  Here  he  occupied  a  strong  position  on 
the  Aisne,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  confederates  to  dislodge 
him  or  draw  him  out  to  battle.  Wearied  out,  they  dispersed, 
each  to  their  own  homes;  and  Cffisar  then  advanced  rapidly 
into  the  country  of  the  Kcrvians,  the  most  formidable  people  of 
the  Belgic  Le^ne,  who  occupied  the  district  between  the  Sambre 
and  the  Scheld.  As  he  was  forming  his  camp  apon  the  right 
bank  of  the  former  river,  he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  andnis 
whole  army  was  nearly  cut  off.  He  retrieved  the  disaster  only  at 
imminent  peril  to  himself,  and  had  to  do  the  dnty  both  of  a 
common  soldier  and  a  general.  But  when  the  first  concision  was 
over,  Roman  discipline  prevailed ;  and  the  brave  Barbarians  were 
repijsed  with  prodigious  slaughter.  After  this  desperate  battle, 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  whole  conntiy  below  the 
Rhine.' 

§  3.  In  the  following  year  (66  B.cj,  he  bnilt  a  fleet,  and  quickly 
reduced  the  amphibious  pec^le  of  Brittany,  who  had  defied  his 
power  and  insulted  his  officers.  Ho  attempted  also,  but  without 
sncces^  to  occupy  a  post  at  Martigny  in  the  Yalais,  for  the  pnr- 
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poee  of  conunanding  the  Paw  of  the  Pennine  Alp  (Great  fit.  Ber- 
nard), received  the  Babmusion  of  the  AqaitanianB  in  the  extreme 
Boatn  through  his  yonng  lieatenaat  P.  CrsEBus,  son  of  the 
TriomTir,  and  himself  chastised  the  wild  Tribes  occupying  the 
coast-land  which  now  forms  Ficardy,  Artois,  and  French  Flandera, 
the  Menapii  and  the  Morini — "remotest  of  mankind."*  Thus 
in  three  campaigna,  be  seemed  to  have  cononered  the  whole  of 
Gaol,  from  the  Rhine  and  Moont  Jura  to  the  Western  Ocean. 
The  brilliancT  and  rapidity  of  hia  successes  ulenced  all  hostility 
at  Rome.  A  thanksgiving  of  fifteen  days — an  unprecedented 
length  of  time— was  decreed  by  the  Senate. 

§4.  The  winter  months  of  each  year  were  passed  by  the  Pro- 
consnl  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  After  travelling  through 
his  Cisalpine  Province  to  hold  assizes,  inspect  pnblic  workg, 
raise  money  for  his  wars,  and  recruit  his  troops,  he  fixed  his 
head-^aarters  at  Laca  (Lncca)— ^a  town  on  the  veiy  frontier  of 
Roman  Italy,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Rome  itself.  Here  ho 
conld  hold  easy  commnnication  with  his  partisans  at  home, 
Lucca  during  his  residence  was  more  like  a  regal  court  than  the 
qaarters  of  a  Roman  Proconsul.  At  one  time  200  Senators  were 
counted  among  bisviBitors;  120  Lictors  indicated  the  presence 
of  the  numerous  magistrates  who  attended  hie  lev4eB.  Both 
Pompey  and  Crassus  came  to  hold  conference  with  him.  To 
ex^sin  the  object  of  this  viait,  we  must  know  what  had  passed 
at  Rome  since  his  departore  two  years  before. 

§  6.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Clodins  remained  absolute 
at  Rome  during  the  year  58  b.o.  Bnt  the  insolence  and 
audacity  of  the  Tribune  at  length  gave  offence  to  Pompey. 
Clodiua  had  seized  the  person  of  a  bou  of  Tigranes,  whom  the 
great  conqueror  had  brought  with  him  from  ^e  East,  and  had 
accepted  a  large  ransom  for  the  yonng  prince.  The  Pr»tor  L. 
Flavius,  a  creature  of  Pompey,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  liberated 
prisoner ;  but  Clodins  interfered  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
and  in  the  stru^le  several  of  Pompev's  adherents  were  slain. 
The  great  man  determined  to  punish  the  Tribune  by  promoting 
the  recall  of  Cicero.  Ever  since  the  departure  of  Uie  Orator,  his 
friends  had  been  using  all  exertions  to  compass  this  end.  His 
brother  Quintus,  who  had  lately  returned  from  a  three  years' 

Kvemment  in  Asia,  and  was  about  to  join  Caisar  as  one  of  his 
gates, — his  friend  Atticns,  who  on  this  occasion  forsook  his 
nsual  epionreaa  ease, — his  old  but  generous  rival  Hortensius, — 
all  joined  with  bis  wife  Terentia,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,  to 

•  "  EitremoMiae  bomioom  Morions." — Virg.,  ^n.  viii.  727 ; — where  tliu 
lins  utd  that  which  precedes  oii^lit  probably  to  be  trknepoeed. 
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promote  his  iHtoresta;  und  Oio^Y>  veatored  to  Dyirhjuihinm, 
though  it  was  nithin  the  prescribed  limit  of  400  miles.  Pom- 
pey's  qnarrel  with  Clodius  was  anuonnced  by  the  election  to  th« 
Consuute  of  P.  Leotalos  Spinthei,  a  known  friend  of  Gioero, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Napes,  a  creature  of  FompOT. 

g  6.  The  n«w  Consuls,  on  entering  office  (58  B.C.),  immediatelj 
moved  for  the  Orator's  recall.  It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  carry 
a  Law  for  this  purpose.  Clodins,  though  no  longer  Tribune,  had 
adherents  in  the  new  College,  who  interposed  U>eir  veto.  The 
motion,  dropt  for  the  moment,  was  presently  renewed;  and 
Clodius  entered  the  Forum  at  the  head  of  a  retmue  tiilly  prepared 
for  any  violence.  A  regular  battle  followed,  which  left  Clodins  ' 
master  of  the  field.  For  some  days  Bome  was  at  his  mercy. 
With  his  own  hand  he  fired  the  temple  of  the  N^phs  and 
destroyed  the  Censorial  Registers.  He  attacked  his  enemies' 
houses,  and  many  persons  were  slaiu  in  these  riotous  assaults. 
No  public  attempt  was  made  to  stop  him.  But  a  young  Noble- 
jaap,  named  T.  Annius  Milo,  bold  and  reckless  as  Clodins  himself 
raised  a  body  of  Gladiators  at  his  own  charge,  and  succeeded  in 
checking  the  lawless  violence  of  the  IVibune  by  the  use  of  violence 
as  lawless.  The  bill  for  Cicero's  recall  was  now  a^gia  brought 
forward,  but  was  not  passed  tilt  the  month  of  August 

Meantime  the  impatient  Orator  had  continued  to  accuse  hia 
friends  of  coldneu  and  insincerity.  But  when  the  Law  waa 
passed,  all  the  clouds  vanished.  Early  in  September,  about  a 
year  and  four  months  after  his  d^iuture,  he  approached  the 
City,  and  crowds  attended  him  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
^pian  Way.  From  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  CapitoJ,  the  st^is 
of^the  Temples,  and  every  place  of  vant^e,  were  thronged  by 
multitudes,  who  testified  their  satistaction  by  loud  applause. 
For  the  moment,  the  popularity  which  had  followed  his  Consul- 
ship returned,  and  in  honest  pride  he  ascended  to  the  Capitoline 
Temple  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  turning  the  hearts  of 
the  People. 

§  7.  At  this  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome, 
which  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Fffypt, 
one  of  the  chief  granaries  of  Italy.  The  King,  Ptolemy  Anletes, 
had  lately  been  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  was  now  at  Rome 
seeking  aid  fr(»n  uie  Senate  to  procure  restoration  to  his  throne. 
The  People,  accustomed  to  be  fed  by  the  Stete,  murmured 
loudly.  Prices  fell  after  the  return  of  Cicero,  and  his  friends 
attributed  this  cheapness  to  his  recall;  but  before  he  entered 
Rome,  they  rose  agiun,  and  Clodins  attributed  this  deamess  to 
the  same  cause.  On  the  day  after  bis  triumphant  entry,  there- 
fore, the  Orator  appeared  in  the  Senate,  and  after  returning 
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trunks  morecl  that  an  extntordiou?  Commusoa  ^lonkl  be 
iaeued  to  Pompey,  by  which  he  wtu  to  be  entrusted  with  a,  com- 
plete control  over  the  corn-market  of  the  Empire.  The  Conmile 
closed  with  the  proposal,  and  added  that  the  Commiwion  shoold 
run  for  five  years,  with  the  ctMnniand  of  money,  troops,  fleets, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  absolute  anthority.  Hiie  Senate 
dared  not  oppose  the  Bill,  but  Fompey  was  obliged  to  relimjnidi 
the  clauses  which  invested  him  with  nuhtary  power.  He  proved 
unable  to  infloence  prices,  or  in  other  wcwds  to  force  nature,  and 
the  coveted  appointment  resulted  in  unpt^larity. 

§  8.'  At  the  same  time,  handsome  soma  were  voted  to  Cicero 
to  enable  him  to  rebuild  his  ruined  houses,  and  to  compensate 
him  for  the  destroction  of  his  propertjT'  Encouraged  by  his  pre- 
sent popularity,  he  proceeded  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
ClodiuB  for  seditious  conduct  during  his  office  ;  bnt  the  reckless 
demagogue  received  support  &om  an  unexpected  quarter,  Cato 
had  just  returned  Erom  eiecnting  the  hateful  Commiraion  given 
him  by  Clodius.  The  helpless  Prince  of  Cyprus,  despairing  (^ 
resistance,  had  pot  aa  end  to  his  own  life ;  and  the  Roman,  with 
rigorous  punctuality,  proceeded  to  gcU  Ihe  royal  property,  and 
rSnced  the  island  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  Province.  On  his 
return,  he  paid  large  sums  into  the  Treasury,  insisted  on  hie 
accounts  being  examined  with  minute  scrutiny,  and  took  pride 
in  having  executed  his  Commission  with  strict  severity.  But 
Ilia  acts  would  be  ill^al,  were  the  Tribunate  of  Clodius  declared 
illcsal.  ■  Cato,  therefore,  came  forward  as  a  defender  of  Clodius 
and  his  Tribunate. 

§  9.  While  the  question  was  pending,  fresh  passions  were  ex- 
cited by  the  petition  of  Ptolemy  Anletes.  The  King  had  con- 
sulted Cato  daring  his  sojourn  in  the  East ;  and  Cato  had  advised 
faim  to  procure  restoration  by  any  means  rather  than  by  applica- 
tion to  Rome.  But  Ptolemy  neglected  the  advice;  and  every 
Senator  of  influence  claimed  the  lucrative  task  of  restoring  the 
King  of  £^ypt.  Fompey  sought  it,  and  Crassns  sought  it.  The 
Senate,  however,  wae  too  jealous  of  the  Triumvirate  to  listen 
either  to  Pompey  or  to  Craasus :  and  it  was  conferred  upon  the 
late  Consul  Lentulns  Spiother,  who  had  obtained  the  Province  of 
Cilicia.  But  the  Tribune  C.  Cato  produced  an  oracle  from  the 
Sibylline  books,  which  forbade  the  use  of  an  army.  Lentolns, 
thuefore,  obtained  a  commission  without  the  power  of  executing 
it,  and  the  queatjon  was  in  reality  left  open  for  future  aspiranta. 

J  10.  In  the  heat  of  this  contest,  0odiuB  had  been  elected 
ile,  and  for  the  nonce  escaped  the  impeachment  which  was 
menacing.  The  armed  conflicts  between  him  and  Milo  con- 
tinned  ;  and  the  Consular  election  for  the  year  66  b.o.  threatened 
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to  become  the  oppoitnoitf  of  eerions  bloodshed.  The  Consnls 
of  the  current  year  (67  B.C.)  were  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate,  and  supported,  with  all  their  inflnence,  L,  Domitins 
AhenobarboB,  brother-in-law  of  Cato,  a  determined  antagonist 
of  the  Trinmviral  Cabal.  Thig  man  threatened  that  his  fint  act 
shonld  be  to  recall  G»sar  from  his  Frovince.  Fompey  also  and 
Craasns  met  with  littie  favour  from  him.  It  was  to  concert 
1  for  thwarting  the  reviving  energy  of  the  Senate,  that 
ions  meetingof  the  Triumvirs  at  Lucca  was  held.  What 
passed  between  the  Three  is  only  known  from  the  resolts. 

§  II.  Fompey  and  Craseus  returned  to  Rome  pieced  (as  the 
result  showed)  to  prevent  the  election  of  Domitius.  ^  this  end, 
they  came  forward  themselves  as  joint  Candidates  for  a  Second 
Consnlship).  The  Senate,  however,  had  gathered  courage.  Milo 
held  Clodius  in  check,  and  the  Consuls  refused  to  nold  the 
Comitia.  The  Celcnds  of  January  came,  and  there  were  no  Con- 
snls to  assume  the  government.  Bnt  young  Crassua  just  then 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  wiui  a  body  of  Gallic 
veterans  from  Csear's  army.  Under  fear  of  violence,  the  Sena- 
torial Chie&  allowed  Fompey  and  Crassns  to  assume  the  Consul- 
ship, as  Marius  and  Cinna  had  aasumed  it,  without  any  regular 
form  of  Election.  They  immediately  held  Comitia  for  the  election 
of  the  other  Curule  Magistracies.  Cato  offered  himself  for  the 
Prtetorship,  but  was  defeated  by  Vatinius,  a  mercenary  instm- 
ment  of  Cesar's  policy. 

§  12.  Further  fhuts  of  the  Conference  of  Lucca  soon  srppeared. 
The  Tribune,  C.  Trebonios,  moved  in  the  Assembly  of  Tribes 
that  the  Consuls  should  receive  special  Frovinces  for  the  space 
of  five  years, — Syria  being  allotted  to  Crassns,  Spain  to  Fompey ; 
and  Fompey  added  a  clknse  to  this  Trebonian  Law,  by  which 
Cnsar's  government  of  the  Ganls  was  extended  for  an  additional 
five  years/ to  date  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  tenn.*  Cato 
obstructed  the  Law  by  his  old  ruse  of  speaking  against  time,  bnt 
Trebonios  committed  him  to  prison;  and  two  Tribunes  who 
threatened  to  interpose  Uieir  veto  were  kept  away  tmtn  the  As- 
sembly by  tie  use  of  positive  force. 

g  13.  Fompey  endeavoured  to  outdo  even  Cnsar  in  bidding  for 
the  favonr  of  the  Feople  by  magnificent  spectacles.  In  his  name, 
his  Freedman  Demetnus  erected  the  first  Theatre  of  stone  which 
Rome  had  yet  seen,  and  exhibited  combats  of  wild  beasts  on  a 
scale  never  before  witnessed.  Then  for  the  first  time  an  elephant- 
fi^t  was  exhibited  in  the  Arena  of  the  Amphitheatre. 

g  14.  Cicero  after  his  return  from  exile  had  for  a  time  eagerly 

*  The  Vatinisn  Law  gaT«  C«aar  coimnaDd  btioi  tlie  beginning  of  B8  to 
the  end  of  54  s.a;  the  TretNmlao,  from  tbs  bcginuDg  of  SS  to  the  Mid  of  it. 
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engaged  in  profesnonal  parsnits.  To  paw  over  the  speechea 
toDchiog  hia  own  affurs,  which  belong  to  the  year  57  b.c.,  we 
find  him  defending  P.  Sestioa,  M.  Celins,  and  L.  Balbos ;  and  the 
speeches  which  he  delivered  as  their  advocate  are  full  of  inte- 
resting allnsioDS  to  the  state  of  political  affairs.  In  the  Senate 
also  he  toolc  ao  active  part  in  the  debates.  Before  the  conference 
of  Lacca,  tlie  Triumviral  Cabal  seemed  shaken,  and  the  Orator 
ventored  to  move  in  the  Senate  the  repeal  of  Caear's  Agrarian 
Law.  But  after  the  Conference,  a  message  was  conveved  to  him 
through  CrassQs  which  convinced  him  of  the  danger  which  might 
^ain  overtake  him.  He  was,  moreover  becoming  disgusted  with 
the  Senatorial  Chie&  Lncnllos,  after  spending  his  latter  days  id 
profnse  luxury,  was  sintdng  into  a  stato  of  senile  apathy.  Hor- 
tensius,  always  more  of  an  Advocate  than  a  Statesman,  was 
devoted  to  his  fish-ponds  and  his  plantations.  With  Cato  the 
gentler  natnro  of  Cicero  never  acted  harmonionsly.  The  persons 
who  were  now  rising  to  be  Chiefa  of  the  Senate,  snch  as  Domi- 
tJDs  Ahenobarbns  and  Milo,  were  aa  lawless  as  Clodins.  It  had 
been  best  for  Cicero  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Atticns  and  retired  alt<^ther  from  public  life.  Ho  would  not 
join  the  violent  members  of  the  Senatorial  party ;  he  dared  not 
oppose  the  Trinrnvirs;  yet  he  conid  not  bear  to  abandon  the 
Senate-house  and  Forum,  and  at  length  he  reluctantly  resolved 
to  support  the  Triumviral  Cabal.  Soon  after  the  conference  of 
Lucca  a  change  took  place  in  his  politics.  He  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  prolongation  of  Ciesar's  command,  and  pronounced  a 
laboured  panegyric  on  Craasus.  To  C»sar  he  had  been  recon- 
ciled by  his  brother  Quintna,  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great  Pro- 
consul ;  and  the  gallant  son  of  Crassns,  who  had  returned  flushed 
with  triomph  from  the  Gallic  wara,  was  a  devoted  follower  of 
Cicero.  No  doubt  the  Orator  was  di^sted  by  the  ferocity  of 
Milo;  and  perhaps  he  really  believed  that  at  present- the  best 
hope  of  regular  government  was  from  the  Tnumvirs.  At  all 
events  his  Letters  written  at  this  time  show  that  he  laboured  to 
convince  his  friends  that  such  was  hia  belief. 

§  15.  But  the  Cabal  was  hastening  to  dissolution.  In  the  year 
54  B.C.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Ctesar  and  wife  of  Fompey,  died  in 
childbed.  Though  Pompey  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she 
had  been  to  him  a  loving  and  &ithful  wife.  He  on  his  part  was 
so  devoted  to  his  young  and  beautifnl  consort,  that  ancient 
authors  attribute  much  of  his  apathy  in  public  matters  to  the 
happiness  which  he  found  in  domestic  life.  This  faithful  attach- 
ment to  Julia  is  the  moat  amiable  point  in  a  character  otherwise 
cold  and  unattractive.  So  much'  was  Julia  beloved,  that  the 
People  voted  her  the  extraordinary  honor  of  a  public  foneral  in 
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th«  Campos  Martios.  Her  deftth  set  Pomp«j  free  at  once  from 
ties  which  bod  long  boand  him  to  CiMar,  and  impelled  him  to 
drown  the  sense  of  nis  loss  in  the  busy  whirl  of  public  life. 

§  16.  Meanwhile  Craasus  had  left  Borne  for  the  East,  and  de- 
stroyed another  link  in  the  chain  that  had  hitherto  maintained 
anion  among  the  Trinmriis.  Earlj  in  the  year  after  his  Consal- 
ship  (£4  B.oi)  be  assmnod  the  government  of  Syria.  His  chief 
object  in  seeking  this  Province  was  by  the  conqnest  of  the 
Parthians  to  balance  the  military  glory  of  Pompey  and  of  Csasar. 
But,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  53  jus^  about  twelve  months 
after  the  death  of  Julia,  Rome  was  horror-struck  by  hearing  that 
the  wealthy  Proconsul  and  bis  gallant  son  had  been  cut  o^  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  army  had  been  destroyed. 

§  17.  The  Parthians,  a  people  originally  found  in.  the  moun- 
tainous district  to  the  south-west  of  uie  Caspian  Sea,  had,  on  the 
death .  of  Alexander,  fallen  under  the  nominal  away  of  Selencoa 
and  his  successors  on  the  Oraaco-Syriau  throne.  As  that  dynasty 
fell  into  decay,  the  Parthians  continually  waxed  bolder ;  till  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Mithridatic  War  we  find  their  King  Phraate* 
claiming  to  be  called  Emg  of  Kings,  and   exercising  deqmtic 

¥)wer  over  the  countries  adjacent  to  tho  Euphrates  westward, 
heir  capital  was  the  Greek  city  of  Seleucaia  on  the  Tigris ; 
Bod  here  the  King  maintained  a  court,  in  which  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  Elast  was  strangely  mingled  with  the  refinements 
introduced  by  Grecian  settlers.  They  poeaeesed  a  nuioeroUB 
cavalry,  clad  in  light  armour,  accostomed  to  scour  the  broad 
plains  near  the  Euphrates,  trained  to  disperse  like  a  clond  before 
r€^lar  troops,  but  as  they  fled  to  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy. 
Orodes,  their  present  King,  threatened  with  an  attack  by  Oabi- 
niua,  the  predecessor  of  Crasaus,  was  not  miprepared  for  war. 

In  the  first  year  of  bis  Froconsulship,  Crassus  was  too  late  for 
serious  attack;  but  early  in  the  next,  spring  (53  n.c.)  he  ad- 
vanced in  streogth  from  the  Euphrates  at  ue  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  army.  Artabazna,  the  pieeent  King  of  Armenia,  who 
through  fear  of  the  Parthian  monarch  was  sincerely  attached 
to  Rome,  wished  the  Proconsul  to  take  his  country  as  a  ba^s 
of  operations,  and  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  open  pltuns,  where  the  Parthian  horsemen,  seconded 
by  the  heat  of  summer,  would  act  against  him  at  terrible  advan- 
tage. C.  Caasiua  Longinaa,  the  most  experienced  ofBcer  of  the 
Proconsul, — a  man  who  afterwards  became  feraous  as  the  chief 
author  of  Ctesar's  death, — took  the  same  view.  But  Craasua 
negloctod  warning  and  advice.  What  was  foretold  happened. 
The  Parthians,  avoiding  a  general  battle,  drew  on  tho  Romans 
into  the  heart  of  Meeopotamio,  till  the  Lc^onariee,  &int  with 
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heat  and  hanger,  could  advance  no  fortlier.  As  they  began  to 
retreat,  they  vere  enveloped  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  and  pat- 
Bued  by  a  great  amy  commanded  by  Sarenaa,  a  principal  officer 
of  Orodes.  At  Chame,  the  Haran  where  Abraham  once  dwelt, 
Crassus  baited  and  offered  battle.  Hie  offer  was  acoepted,  and  he 
was  defeated.  Still  the  Proconanl  contrived  to  moke  good  bis 
retreat,  and  was  within  reach  of  the  mountains  that  skirt  the 
western  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  when  he  was 
induced  to  accept  a  conference  offered  by  the  treacherons  Sare- 
nas.  At  this  conference  he  was  seized  and  slain,  as  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Ten  Tboosand  had  been  dealt  with  three  centuries  before. 
His  head  was  sent  to  Orodes,  who  ordered  mohen  gold  to  be 
poared  into  the  month.  Yonng  Pnblins,  the  friend  of  Cnsar  and 
of  Cicero,  fell  in  the  struggle,  fighting  valiantly  for  his  father. 
Cassiua  alone  of  the  chief  oincera  did  the  duty  of  a  general,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  his  division  in  safety  to  Uie  Roman 
frontiers.  For  two  years  Cassius  continued  to  defend  the  Pro- 
vince against  the  Parthian  assaulta,  till  in  51  B.C.  a  decisive 
victory  checked  their  advances,  and  enabled  him  to  hand  over 
the  Province  in  a  peaceful  condition  to  fiibulns. 

§  18.  Meanwhile  C»8ar  also  in  Oaul  was  involved  in  anex- 
pected  difiJculties.  In  his  three  first  campaigns  (C8-G6  n.o.), 
89  has  been  stud,  he  seemed  to  have  reduced  all  Oaul  to  silent 
submission.  In  the  two  next  years  he  was  engaged  in  expe- 
ditions calcniated  rather  to  astonish  and  datzle  men's  minds 
at  Rome  than  necessary  to  secure  his  conquests.  Fresh  swarms 
of  Germans  had  begun  to  cross  the  Rhine  near  Coblens.  He 
defeated  them  near  that  place  with  slaughter  so  terrible,  that 
upwards  of  150,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain  by  the 
sword  or  to  have  perished  in  the  Rhine.  To  terrify  them  still 
further,  be  threw  a  bridge  over  the  broad  river  at  a  spot  pro- 
bably between  Coblenz  and  Andemach,  which  was  completed 
in  ten  days, — a  miracle  of  engineering  art  He  then  advanced 
into  Germany,  burning  and  destroying,  but  broke  up  his  bridge 
as  he  returned.  Cnsar's  account  of  the  victory  of  CoblenE  was 
not  received  like  the  triumphs  of  previous  years.  It  appeared 
that  the  German  chieft  had  come  into  the  Roman  camp,  that 
Ctesar  detained  them  on  the  ground  that  they  bad  broKen.  an 
armistice,  and  while  they  were  captives  had  attacked  their  army. 
The  facts  as  narrated  by  himself  bear  an  appearance  of  ill  faiu. 
Cato  rose  in  the  Senate,  and  proposed  tnat  Cteear  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Oenoans,  as  an  offering  in  expiation  of 
treachery.  But  such  a  proposition  came  with  an  ill  grace  even 
from  Cato's  month.  Romans  prc^eeed  not  to  keep  faith  with 
barbarians ;  and  if  Ctesar  had  not  been  the  enemy  of  th£  Sena- 
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tonal  partf,  probably  nothing  would  hare  been  said  of  his 
treachery.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  ia  clear  that  the 
Decree  would  have  been  an  empty  threat  Who  could  have  been 
found  to  "bell  the  cat!"  Who  would  or  could  have  arroBted 
Crasar  at  the  head  of  his  Legionel 

g  19.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (55  b.o.)  that  be 
pa^ed  over  into  our  own  island,  taking  ship  probably  at  Witsand 
near  Calais,  and  lauding  on  the  open  beach  near  Deal  In  the 
next  year  he  repeated  the  invasion  of  Britain  with  a  much  larger 
force,  marched  up  the  Stour,  took  Canterbury,  crossed  the 
Thames  above  London,  probably  near  Walton,  defeated  Cassi- 
velannua,  the  gallant  chief  of  the  Trinobaut^  and  took  his 
town, — ^which  stood  probably  on  the  site  of  tjie  modem  St. 
Albaos.  Little  result  followed  from  these  expeditions  except  to 
spread  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  to  afford  matter  of 
wonderment  at  Rome.  Cicero's  curiosity  about  the6e  unknown 
lands  was  satisfied  by  letters  from  his  brother  Quintus,  and  &oin 
TrebatiuB,  a  learned  lawyer,  who  attended  Gssor  at  Uie  recom- 
mendation (^  Cicero  himself.* 

§  20.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  bow  boUow  was  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Gaul.  During  the  winter  of  G4-63  B.C.,  Cssear  had  spread 
his  troops  in  winter-quarten  over  a  wide  area.  Ambiorix,  a 
crafty  chief  of  the  Ebnronea,  a  half-<)erman  Tribe  on  the  Meuse, 
assaulted  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus,  and  by  adroit  cunning 
contrived  to  cut  off  two  Lemons.  He  then  attacked  Q.  Cicero. 
But  this  officer,  though  stationed  in  the  hostile  country  of  the 
Nervii  wiUi  one  Legion  only,  gallantly  defended  his  camp  till  he 
was  relieved  by  CiBsar  himself  who  had  not  yet  left  Traosalpiue 
Gaul.  Alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  ^neral  insurrection,  the 
Proconsul  asked  Fompey  to  lend  him  a  Legion,  and  his  request 
was  granted.  Hie  next  year's  campaign  crushed  Ambiorix,  and 
Csaur  returned  to  Italy  during  the  winter  of  £3-62  B.O.,  where  his 
presence  was  needed,  as  we  shiUI  presently  hear.  But  in  the  years 
52  and  61  b.o.  all  central  Gaul  roee  against  the  Romans,  under  the 
able  conduct  of  Vercingetorix,  chief  of  the  Arvemians.  The  com- 
bined Gauls  for  the  most  part  declined  open  conflicts,  and  threw 
themselves  into  towns  fortified  with  great  skill  and  defended 
with  great  obstinacy.  But,  notwithstanding  some  reverses,  the 
nuftid  movements  and  steady  resolution  of  Cnsar  triumphed. 
The  last  hope  of  the  Gauls  lay  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Avaricum 
(Boui^es);  and  when  this  yielded,  resistance  was  at  an  end.  But 
for  the  two  neit  years  the  Froconsul  was  obliged  to  winter 
beyond  the  Alps ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  banning  of  the  year 
50  B.C.,  the  ninth  of  his  coouaand,  that  he  had  achieved  the 
■  EfiMtadAtl.  iv.  13,  13;  11,9;  ad  QuiiUuM  Fivtnm,iL  IS,  4. 
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conquest  of  the  whole  coantry.  This  conquest  was  achieved  at  a 
fearnil  loss-of  life.  Nearly  a  nillion  of  Gaols  and  Gennans  are 
computed  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  those  eight  yean  of  nar. 
Cssar  was  humane  in  the  treatment  of  hia  fellow-citizens,  bat, 
lilce  a  true  Roman,  he  counted  the  lives  of  barbarians  as  naught. 

§21.  While  therefore  Crassos  was  engaged,  never  to  retorn, 
in  the  East,  and'  C^sar  was  occopied  with  serioos  dangers  in 
Gaul,  Fompey  was  complete  master  of  Rome.  Contrary  to 
precedent,  he  sent  lieutenants  to  govern  Spain  in  his  stead, 
pleading  his  employment  as  Curator  of  tho  Corn-market  aa  a 
reason  for  rema^iing  at  home ;  though,  to  save  ^>pearaiiccs,  he 
never  appeared  pubUcly  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  seems  to 
have  expected  that  in  the  present  condition  of  things  all  orders 
woald  unite  in  proclaiming  him  DictAtor.  In  &4  b.c.  Consuls 
were  elected  in  the  interest  c^  the  Senate,  probablj'  hy  a  free  use 
of  money.  When  the  elections  for  S3  b.c.  approached,  several 
Tribanes  of  the  popular  party  bound  themselves  together,  and 
prevented  all  elections  whatsoever;  so  that  for  eight  months  the 
city  was  left  without  any  responsible  government.  At  length 
two  Consuls  were  chosen ;  but  when  they  proposed  to  hold  the 
Comitiafor  52  b.c.,  the  new  Tribunes  refused  to  permit  any 
elections;  and  when  the  Calends  of  Janna^  came  round,  the 
Republic  was  without  Consuls.  But  in  a  few  days  an  event 
happened  which  completely  altered  all  political  relations. 

g  23.  In  Ctesar's  absence  Clodius  had  become  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party.  During  the  present  interregnum  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Pnetorship,  while  his  enemy  Milo  sought 
to  be  Consul.  On  the  ISth  of  January,  62  B.C.,  Milo  was  tra- 
velling with  his  wife  and  bmily,  attended  by  an  armed  retinue, 
along  the  Appian  Road  to  Lannvium,  where  ae  held  a  municipal 
office.  Near  Bovilhe  he  met  Clodius  riding,  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  attendants  also  armed.  A  quarrel  arose  among  the 
servants ;  Clodius  mingled  in  the  fray,  and  being  wounded  toolc 
refuge  in  a  tavern.  Milo,  determined  not  to  suffer  for  an  im- 
perfect act  of  violence,  surrounded  the  house,  drew  forth  his 
wounded  enemy,  and  left  him  dead  upon  the  road.  The  body 
was  carried  to  Borne  and  exposed  in  the  Forum.  A  dreadful 
riot  arose.  The  honses  of  Milo  and  otiier  Senatorial  chiefe  were 
assaulted,  but  they  were  strongly  bnilt,  and  the  populace  was 
beaten  off.  But  the  furniture  of  the  Senate-House  was  seized  to 
make  a  funeral  pile  to  the  deceased  demagogue,  and  the  Curia 
itself  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Every  day  witnessed  a  freah 
riot,  till  the  Senate  commtBdoned  Pompey  to  restore  order. 
This  was  done ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  have  been 
^pointed    Dictiator  at  onccs  iim  not   Coeai  been  at  Lucca. 
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watching  for  a  &Ise  move  ot  the  P^7  opposed  to  him.  To 
avbid  a  direct  coUUion,  Cato  aad  Bibnlns  recommended  thmt 
Fompey  shoald  be  named  ag  sole  Consol.  Milo  iras  soon  after 
brought  to  trial  for  the  death  of  CSodiuB,  and  Cicero  exerted 
himself  to  the  ntmoet  to  prMiore  a  spMch  in  justification 
of  the  slaughter  of  Olodius.  Tlie  juiy  were  willing  to  acquit 
Hilo.  But  Pompe^  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  citissen  as  tronble- 
scnoe  on  the  one  side  as  Clodius  had  been  on  the  other;  and  he 

E laced  soldiers  at  every  arenue  of  the  Conrt  for  the  purpose,  as 
e  said,  of  preserving  order.  This  unwonted  sight,  and  the  fear 
of  popular  violence,  robbed  Cicero  of  his  eloquence  and  the  jury 
of  their  courage.  Milo  was  condemned,  ana  Sed  to  Marseilles. 
Cicero  sent  him  there  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  he  intended  to 
have  spoken.  Milo,  who  knew  not  fear,  sarca^cally  rallied, 
that  "he  was  glad  it  had  not  been  delirerod :  else  he  shoald  not 
then  have  been  eating  the  fine  mullets  of  MarseiUes." 

g  23.  Fompey  had  now  reached  the  height  of  bis  anibibon. 
He  was  virtually  Dictator,  without  being  bonnd  to  any  party. 
But  from  this  time  he  seems  to  have  made  up  hismind  to  break 
witii  Cfesar.  He  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Metellus  Bcipio, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  on  the  Ist  of  August 
associated  his  new  fi^her-in-law  in  the  Consulship  with  binnelf. 
He  repealed  some  of  the  democratic  measures  of  Oodius,  and 
made  rules  for  the  better  conduct  of  Elections,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  Frovinoes.  He  struck  indirectly  at  Cteaar  by  sev^al 
new  enactments.  He  procured  a  Decree  of  the  Senate  by  which 
his  own  government  of  Spain  was  prolonged  for  five  yeara, 
whereas  GKear's  command  in  Qaul  would  terminate  in  littla 
more  than  two  years.  By  this  Iaw  Fompey  calculated  that  ha 
should  be  able  to  keep  his  own  army  on  foot  after  the  Oalllo 
conqueror  had  disbanded  his.  In  anticipation  of  Cksst's  seek* 
ing  a  second  Consulship,  it  was  provided  that  no  one  should 
hold  a  Province  till  five  years  had  elapsed  from  the  end  of  hia 
tenure  of  office.  By  this  Law  Pompey  calculated  that  his  rival 
would  be  left,  after  he  laid  down  the  Consulship,  without  any 
military  force.  It  is  strangft  that  Fompey  should  not  hare 
foreseen  that  a  man  so  resolute  and  so  ambitions  woold  break 
through  the  cobwebs  of  law  by  the  strong  hand. 
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Battle  of  PbRMlia:  flight  of  Pompe;.  '§80.  Pnrsini  g-fili  Potnpey 
seeks  nft^  at  Leabos :  hia ^an*.  "  g  29.  Hegtxa  to  Egypt:  anrderirf 
PMIpey.     g  SB.  ^s  oharaotep.'      -         

S  l.iTBX:S«natorial  Chiefe  had  resolved  b>  bret^with  Csg^ar. 
Tbe  attack  wu  commenced,  ia  S^ptomber,  61  s-o.  He  bad.  ai 
that  time  succeeded .  in  putting  dowji  tltQ  formidable  inBurrectjon 
organised  by  Vercingetorix,  ftnd  tbe  &ct|Of  ,hiB  Bn<;ce!H  was  pot 
yet  Jcnown  &t  Borne-  LitMo  more  tban.two  j^ra  of  bU  commftnd 
were  yet  to  run.  before  ho  becwae  a  private,  citi»en. .,  Hq  hftd, 
hoTveyor,  aiie<Bdj  intimatod  his  intet)t>ot(  of  pfTering  himself  again 
for  the  Consnlabip,  in  order  that  he  might  be  aepored.  from  the 
proaeoution  with  mhich  he  was,  threatened  on  laying  down  his 
pnconaaLar  coonnand;  and  it  was  intended  to  ask  permission  of 
^e  Senate  that  he  might  become  a  Candidate  withoat  retoming 
to  Borne.    For,  if  he  oontinoed  to  btt  Proconsol,  he  ctndd  not 
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legsUy  enter  the  gates;  and  if  he  ceased  to  be  Proconsol,  lie 
would  be  exposed  to  penoaal  danger.  But  a  Decree  waa  made, 
by  vhich  the  Consuls  of  the  next  year  were  ordered  at  once  to 
brinp;  before  the  Senate  the  question  of  re-diatribnting  the  Pro- 
vincial QoverDmento ;  and  a  clause  was  added  proyiding,  that  tho 
Senate  weuld  take  care  of  Cnsar's  Tet«rans.  The  pnrpoae  of 
this  Decree  was  manifeet.  It  was  intended  to  supersede  Cesar, 
tA>ii^  the  Law  gave  him  two  years  more  of  command,  and  to 
sap  £e  fidelity  of  hU  soldiers  by  the  promise  of  lands  in  Italy. 

But  the  movement  was  premature,  and  was  allowed  to  drop. 
Still  a  move  had  been  made,  and  men's  minds  were  funitlariBed 
with  the  notion  of  stripping  Cfesar  of  his  command. 

§  2.  CffiBar  felt  that  t£e  crisis  was  at  hand.  Of  the  new 
Consuls  (for  the  year  60  b,c.),  C.  Marcellna  was  his  declared 
enemy;  but  L.  .^milius  PauUas  had  been  secretly  won  by  a 
share  of  the  conqueror's  gold.  Among  the  Tribunes  of  the  year 
was  a  young  man  named  M.  Scribonios  Curio,  son  of  one  of 
Sylla'a  most  determined  partisans.  His  talents  were  ready,  his 
eloquence  great,  his  audacity  incomparable.  He  hod  entered 
upon  political  life  at  an  early  age,  and  was  a  leader  among  thoso 
young  nobles,  whom  Cicero  ten  years  before  had  designated  as 
**  the  blood-thirsty  youth."  Since  that  time  he  had  attached 
himself  to  Cicero ;  and  the  Orator  believed  that  he  had  reclaimed 
the  profligate  young  man.  But  Ctesar,  or  his  Gallic  gold,  had 
made  a  convert  of  Curio.  The  Nobles,  ignorant  of  thu  secret, 
promoted  his  election  to  the  Tribunate,  and  thus  unwarily  com- 
mitted power  to  a  bold  and  uncompromising  foe. 

M.  Cielius  BufoB,  another  profligate  youth  of  great  abili^, 
whom  Cicero  flattered  himself  he  had  won,  was  also  secretly  on 
Cesar's  side.  Dnring  the  whole  of  the  Orator's  absence  in  Cihcia, 
this  unprincipled  young  man  kept  up  a  brisk  con:««^Ddence 
with  him,  as  if  he  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Senatorial  party. 
Bat  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  he  joined  the  enemy, 

A  diird  person,  hereafter  destined  to  pUy  a  consmcnoaB  wrt) 
now  appeared  at  Rome  aa  the  avowed  partisan  of  Cesar.  This 
was  young  U.  AntonioB,  better  known  as  Mark  Antony,  son  o( 
M.  Antomns  Creticns,  and  therefore  grandson  of  uie  great 
Orator.  His  uncle,  C,  Antonins,  had  been  Consul  with  Cicero. 
His  mother  was  Julia,  a  distant  relation  of  the  great  Ciemr. 
Antony  hod  served  under  Gabiuius  in  the  East,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  had  been  with  Castu"  in  Oaul.  He  now  came  to  Rome 
to  sue  for  the  An^orate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Orator  Hor- 
tenNus;  and,  assisted  by  Cesar's  inflaencc,  and  his  own  con- 
nexions, he  was  elected.  He  was  thirty-three  veara  of  age, 
ready  and  nnscmpnloDB  as  Curio,  and  he  offered  liimself  to  be 
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elected  as  successor  to  that  ^onsg  adTentnrer  in  the  CoU^  of 
Tribanes.  Thus,  for  the  fear  60  b.o.  Gnaar'a  intcieits  were 
watched  hj  Curio,  and  in  Uie  year  49  B.C.  Antony  succeeded  to 
thets^. 

§  3.  No  direct  attack  was  made  during  th«  present  year. 
At  Fompey's  snggestioD,  however,  it  was  represented  that  a 
Parthian  war  was  imminent,  and  both  the  rivals  were  desired 
to  famish  one  Legion  for  service  in  the  East.  Grauir  at  once 
complied;  Pompey  evaded  the  demand  hy  asking  Cesar  to 
return  the  Legion  which  had  been  lent  by  hims^  bUkt  the 
destmction  of  the  two  L^ons  by  Ambioriz.  Ihis  request  also 
Cnsar  obeyed,  so  that  in  fact  both  Legions  were  withdrawn 
from  his  anny.  Their  employment  in  the  East  proved  to  be 
a  mere  pretext.  They  were  both  ctationed  at  Ci^na,  within  call 
of  Pompey. 

Cnrio  now  proposed  that  both  Pompey  and  Cffisar  should 
disband  their  armies;  "this  was  bnt  fair,"  he  said,  "for  both; 
nor  conld  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  People  be  considered  free 
while  Pompey  was  at  hand  with  a  military  force  to  control 
their  deliberations."  But  the  Senate  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  year  closed  without  any  approach  to  a  peaceful 
setuement. 

§  4.  The  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  (4ft  b.c.)  were  L.  Len- 
toltui  Cms,  and  another  0.  Marccllus,  consin-german  of  his 
predecessor, — both  in  the  interest  of  Pompey.  Scarcely  had  they 
entered  upon  office,  when  the  crisis  arrived. 

On  the  Calends  of  January,  letters  from  Ctesar  were  laid  before 
Ae  Senate  by  Curio,  in  which  the  Proconsul  expressed  his 
readiness  "to  accept  the  proposal  that  Pompey  and  himself 
should  both  resign  their  military  power:  as  soon  as  he  was 
assured  that  all  soldiers  were  removed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  he  would  enter  the  gates  as  a  private  person,  and  offer 
himself  Candidate  for  the  Consulship."  Warm  debates  followed, 
in  which  Metellos  Scipio,*  Pompey's  &tber-in-law,  and  Cato 
n^^  that  Cnsar  eboold  be  declar«l  a  public  enemy  unless  he 
laid  down  his  command  by  a  certain  day.  But  even  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  majority.  Not  only  was  Ctesar  outlawed  :  but  on  the 
0th  of  January  a  Decree  was  framed,  investing  the  Consuls  with 
dictatorial  power,  in  the  same  form  that  had  been  used  against 
C  Gracchus,  against  Satuminus,  against  Catiline.  On  the  follow- 
ing night,  Hark  Anto^  fled  from  the  City,  together  with  another 
Tribune,  Q.  Cassias  Longinus,  brother  ctf  the  more  famous  C. 


Dsmed  Serapio),  th«  tlay«T  of  ^  QTaoMtDSi  and  was  adopted  %  Hetellus  Pins. 
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g  5.  The  die  was  cast  Csaai  had  Qo  lon^r  any  choice.  He 
must  either  offer  an  armed  reeistaace  or  save  himself  by  flight. 
Neither  party  was  woU  prepared  for  immediate  war.  Csesar  bad 
bat  one  Legion  in  Italy ;  for  the  hesitation  of  his  enemies  made 
him  doubt  whether  they  would  ever  defy  him  to  mortal  conflict. 
Pompey  knew  the  weakness  of  hia  rival's  forces.  He  also  knew 
that  Labienns,  the  best  of  Oesar's  officers,  was  ready  to  desert  his 
leader,  and  be  believed  that  sncb  an  example  would  be  followed 
by  many  others.  He  calculated  that  Ceesar  woald  not  dare  to 
more,  or  would  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness.  For  himself 
he  had  one  Legion  close  to  Romc,Os8ar's  two  Legions  at  Capna; 
and  Sylla's  veterans  were,  it  was  supposed,  ready  to  take  arms 
for  the  Senate  at  a  moment's  notice.  "  I  have  bat  to  stamp  my 
foot,"  said  the  great  commander,  "  and  armed  men  will  start  from 
the  soil  of  lUly." 

§  6.  But  Ciesar's  prompt  audacity  remedied  his  own  want  of 

Separation,  and  disconcertod  the  calculations  of  bis  opponents, 
e  was  stationed,  with  his  single  Legion,  at  Ravenna,  when  be 
was  surprised  by  letters  announcing  the  Decree  of  the  6th  of 
January.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken.  He  reviewed  his 
Legion,  and  ascertained  tikoir  readiness  to  follow  whithersoever  fao 
led.  At  night-fall  he  left  Ravenna  secretly,  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
which  divided  his  Province  from  Italy,  and  at  day-break  entered 
Ariminum.*  Here  he  met  the  Tribunes  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius, 
on  their  way  from  Rome.  His  legion  arrived  soon  after,  and 
orders  were  sent  off  to  the  nearest  troops  in  Transalpine  Qaul,  to 
follow  his  stops  with  all  speed.  But  he  waited  not  for  tiiem. 
With  his  single  Legion  ho  appeared  before  Licenum,  Fannin, 
Ancona,  Lravium,  Auzimam,  and  Asculnm.  All  these  towns 
snrrendered  without  a  blow,  and  by  the  banning  of  February 
CiBsar  was  master  of  all  Umbria  and  Picenom.  By  the  middle  oif 
that  month  he  had  been  reinforced  by  two  additional  Legions 
from  Oaut,  and  was  strong  enough  to  invest  Corfininm,  a  fortress 
in  the  Pelignian  Apennines,  which  was  vigorously  defended  by 
Domitius  Ahonobarbus  and  a  number  of  Senators.  At  the  close 
of  a  week,  however,  news  came  that  Pompey  and  the  Gonenls  and 
moved  southward;  and  Domitius  surrendered  at  discretion. 
OtBsar  allowed  him  and  bis  Senatorial  friends  to  go  their  way, 
witboat  even  exacting  a  promise  that  they  would  t^e  no  fiirther 
part  in  the  war.  On  entering  the  town  he  ordered  that  his  men 
shontd  abstain,  not  only  from  personal  violence,  but  even  from 

■  lUs  is  Omar's  umpls  DBrralive.    The  dramatie  soeoe,  in  wUeh  ha  u 
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pett;  pillage.  Reports  had  been  spread  Uut  the  Proconmil's 
troope  were  not  Bomana  but  Gauls,  ferocious  barbsriana,  whose 
hands  would  be  against  every  Italian  as  their  natural  enemy. 
The  public  hnmanity  which  Cfesar  showed,  reconciled  to  his 
caose  many  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloot  The  soldiera  of 
Domitius  took  service  nnder  the  conflueror. 

§  7.  After  the  &U  of  Corfininm,  Cteaai  hastened  sonthwarda  in 
pnrsoit  of  Pompey.  Bat  when  he  arrived  at  Bmndusinm,  on  the 
8tli  of  March  he  found  that  the  Consuls  had  sailed  for  Dyrrha- 
chinm,  though  Pompey  waa  still  in  the  Italian  port  The  town 
was  too  strong  to  oe  taken  by  assault;  and  nine  days  after 
Cssar  appeared  before  ita  walk,  Pompey  embarked  at  leisure 
and  carried  his  last  soldier  out  of  Italy.  Disappointed  of  his 
prey,  Ciesar  returned  upon  his  stepe,  and  reached  Rome  upon  the 
Ist  of  April  The  People,  at  the  motion  of  M.  Antony,  gave 
CiBBar  ml  power  to  take  what  money  he  desired  from  the 
TreaBory,  without  sparing  even  the  sacred  hoard,  which  had 
never  tieen  touched,  except  in  the  necessities  of  the  Ilannibalic 
War.  Noth withstanding  this  vote,  the  Tribune  L,  Metellns,  a 
son  of  MotelluB  Creticus,  refused  to  produce  the  keys  of  the 
Treasury,  and  when  Ctesar  ordered  tbe  doore  to  be  broken  open, 
endeavoured  to  bar  his  passage  into  the  sacred  chamber.  "Stand 
aside,  young  man,"  said  Cnsar,  "  it  is  easier  for  mc  to  do  than  to 
say." 

Uo  was  now  master  of  Italy  as  well  as  Gaul.  To  pursue  Pom- 
pey to  Epims  was  impossible,  because  Senatorial  officers  swept 
the  sea  with  a  lar^  fleet,  and  Caear  had  few  ships  at  his  dis- 
posal. Moreover,  in  Spain,  which  had  been  subject  to  Pompey 
for  the  last  five  years,  there  was  a  veteran  army  ready  to  enter 
Italy.  Hie  remainder  of  the  season,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
occupy  in  the  reduction  o(  that  army. 

g  8.  On  his  way  to  Sjpain,  he  found  that  Marseilles,  the  retreat 
of  Mile,  had  dechred  for  Pompey.  Leaving  Dec.  Brutus  with 
twelve  ships,  and  G.  Trebonins  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  besiege 
the  town  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  continued  hb  inarch,  and 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  early  in  the  summer.  Hither  Spain  was 
held  by  0.  Atranins,  an  officer  of  Pompey,  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  Consulship,  and  M.  Petreins,  who  bad  destroyed  the  army  of 
Catiline.  FnrUier  Spain  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  M.  Tereu' 
tins  Varro. 

Near  Derda  (Leiida),  on  the  river  Sicoris,  an  afflaent  of  the 
Ebro,  CsBsar  was  encountered  by  the  Pompeian  leaders.  He 
gives  08  a  very  fiill  accoirat  of  Uie  movements  which  followed, 
^om  which  it  seems  that  he  was  at  first  out^generalled  by 
Fetreins.    Yet  his  dexteri^  in  swaying  the  wills  of  men  soon 
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gavo  him  the  superiority.  Avoiditig  a  battle  always,  he  encon- 
raged  communications  between  his  own  men  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  enem;;  and  at  length  the  Fompeian  leaders,  finding  them- 
selves nnable  to  control  their  own  troops,  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  coBamand.  Two-thirds  of  their  force  took  service 
with  the  politic  conqueror. 

Varro,  in  Further  Spain,  by  dezterona  intrigaft,  contrived  to 
evade  immediate  submission.  But  after  a  vain  attempt  to  col- 
lect a  force,  he  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  at  Cordnha  (Cor- 
dova), and  was  allowed  to  go  where  he  pleased.  Before  antomn 
closed,  all  Spain  was  at  the  feet  of  Cnear,  and  was  committed  to 
the  govemmeiit  of  Q.  CassiuB,  the  Tribune  who  had  supported 
his  c&nse  at  Rome.  Thus  secured  from  danger  in  the  West,  he 
hasteoed  into  Italy. 

g  9.  As  he  passed  through  Southern  Gaul,  he  found  that 
Marseilles  sUll  held  out  against  Dec.  Brutus  and  Trebonius. 
The  defence  had  been  most  gallant  The  blockade  by  sea  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  detachment  &om  Pompey's  fleet;  and  the 
groat  works  raised  by  the  besiegers  on  land  had  been  met  by 
counter-works  of  equal  m^^itude  on  the  part  of  the  besi^ed. 
But  on  the  arrival  of  Cce«ir,  the  Massilians  surrendered  them- 
selves with  a  good  grace,  and  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
clemency. 

§  10.  During  his  absence  in  Spain,  M.  ..£milius  Lepidus,  whom 
heliad  left  as  Prefect  of  the  City  to  govern  Italy,  had  named  him 
Dictator.  He  assumed  the  great  dignity  thus  conferred  upon 
him,  bnt  held  it  only  eleven  days.  In  that  period  he  presided  at 
the  Comitia,  and  was  elected  Consul,  together  with  F.  Servilius 
Isauricus,  one  of  his  old  competitors  for  the  Chief  Pontificate, 
lie  also  passed  several  Laws.  .  One  of  those  restored  all  exiles  to 
the  city,  except  Milo,  thus  undoing  one  of  the  last  remnants  of 
Sylta's  Dictatorship.  A  second  provided  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  BO  as  to  lighten  the  burthens  of  the  debtors  without 
satining  the  democratic  ciy  for  an  abolition  of  all  contracts. 
A  third  conferred  the  franchiso  on  the  citizens  of  Transpadane 
Gaul,  who  had  since  the  Social  War  enjoyed  the  Latin  right 
on^. 

§  11.  Of  the  doings  of  his  lieutenants  in  other  quarters  during 
this  munorable  year,  Ciesar  did  not  receive  accounts  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  his  own  marvellous  success.  In  Illyria,  P.  Cor- 
nelias Dolabella,  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  who  had  joined  the  con- 
queror, bad  been  disgracefully  beaten,  and  Caius,  brother  of  Mark 
Antony,  taken  prisoner,  so  that  all  the  esstem  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Pompeians. 

Curio  had  been  sent  to  occupy  Sicily,  where  Cato  commanded 
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in  the  name  of  the  Senate.  The  philosopher,  havioff  no  adequate 
force,  declined  the  contest,  and  joined  Pompey  in  Bpirus,  Curio 
then  paaaed  over  to  Africat  where  the  Pompeian  general  Vanu 
held  command,  and  vas  at  firet  successfiiL  Bnt  presently  Jnba, 
king  of  Manritania,  appeared  in  the  field  as  an  Ally  of  the  Sena- 
torul  party ;  and  Curio,  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  combined 
forces  of  Uie  enemy,  took  retnge  in  the  fiunone  camp  of  Scipio. 
From  this  position  he  was  drawn  oat  by  a  feigned  retreat;  and 
being  surprised  by  an  overpowering  force,  he  was  defeated  and 
altun.  Africa,  therefore,  as  well  as  all  the  Eastern  World  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fompeiana,  while  Italy,  Ganl,  and  Spain 
owned  the  anthori^  of  Csaar. 

§  1 2.  Cicero  had  returned  from  Cilicia,  while  the  debates,  which 
issued  in  the  Decree  of  the  6th  of  January,  were  still  unfiniihed. 
He  claimed  a  Triumph  for  some  military  soccessea  over  the 
monntuneers  who  infested  that  Province,  and  therefore  would 
not  enter  the  walls  of  the  Ci^  to  be  present  at  these  mo- 
inenlons  debates.  The  qnestion  of  his  Triumph  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  rapid  couree  of  events  which  followed,  and  he 
retired  to  his  Fonnian  Villa,  still  attended  by  his  Lictors  with 
their  fsces  wreathed  in  laurel.  Here  he  had  interviews  with 
the  Pompeian  leaders  on  Uieir  retreat  through  Campania.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  his  personal  friends,  as  Curio,  Celiiu, 
Dolabella,  Balbus,  Trebatins,  had  joined  Cssar,  and  urged  him  to 
make  common  cause  with  tiieir  generous  leader.  Onliis  return 
from  Brundusinm  0»sar  himself  visited  him.  But  tiie  Orab» 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  Senate ; 
and  after  long  hesitation,  be  took  ship  and  joined  Pompey  in  tfae 
East. 

J  1 13.  Pompey  was  bitterly  censured  by  his  party  for  qnittinff 
^  without  a  blow.  But  when  he  was  surprised  by  CiMar^ 
rapid  advance,  the  only  tooops  beudes  those  under  Domitius  at 
Corfininm  were  the  two  L^ons  lately  sent  from  Ganl  by  Ctesar ; 
and  these  (it  may  well  be  sapposed)  he  dared  not  trust  to  do 
battle  against  their  old  commander. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  was  really  compelled  to  quit 
Italy.  But  his  fleet  was  now  so  large  that  it  would  have  been 
eaty  for  him  to  regain  Italian  soU;  and,  since  he  made  no 
attempt  to  croes  the  sea,  we  may  assume  that  he  purposely 
chose  Epirus  as  the  ground  for  battle.  He  had  all  the  East 
behmd  bun,  long  used  to  reverence  bis  name ;  and  ont  of  Italy 
he  waa  less  likely  to  be  thwarted  by  the  Senatorial  Chiefe,  who 
hated  him  while  they  nsed  him.  Snch  especially  was  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  who  loudly  complained  that  he  had  been  deserted 
at  Corflnium. 
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Pompey's  head-^nartere  were  fixed  at  ThesAalonica,  the  chief 
city  of  Macedonia.  Here  the  Senators  who  had  fled  from  Ital; 
assembled,  and  his  chief  ofScers  assumed  titles  of  authority.  He 
had  employed  the  time  well.  The  Provinces  and  Kings  of  the 
East  filled  his  militaTV  chest  with  treaenre ;  he  had  collected  aerei^ 
Roman  Legions,  with  a  number  of  auxiliaries  from  every  sur- 
Toondiiu^  monarchy,  and  a  fxrwerfiil  force  of  cavahy ;  Urge  maga- 
zines of  provisions  and  mJitary  stores  were  formed:  above  all, 
a  fieet,  increasiiig  every  day  in  nombers,  was  supplied  by  tbe 
maritime  states  of  Illyria,  Greece,  Asia  Minoi,  Fhc&nicia,  and^ 
E^i^ypt.  Bibulna,  the  (Jd  adversary  of  Ctesar,  took  the  command 
as  Admiral-in~Chie^  supported  by  able  Heutenaate.  With  this 
naval  force  actively  employed,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  nn- 
pOBsible  for  Crasar  to  land  id  Epinis. 

g  14.  Giesar  arrived  in  Bnmdasiimi  at  the  end  of  October, 
49  B.C.*  Twdve  Legions  had  been  assembled  there..  So  much 
had  their  nnmbers  been  thinned  by  war,  &tigne^  and  the  fevers 
of  Apalia,  that  each  Legion  avera^ped  lees  than  8000  men.  His 
tran^rte  were  so  few,  that  he  was  not  able  to  ship  more  than 
seven  of  these  imperfect  Legions,  with  600  htme.  All  the  har- 
bours were  occupied  by  we  enemy.  But  the  anciente  were 
seldom  able  to  maintain  a  blockade  by  cruising;  and  G«ear, 
leaving  Bronduaium  on  the  6th  November,  landed  his  first  corps 
on  the  open  coast  of  Epirus,  a  Utile  south  of  the  Acroceranniao 
headUnd.  He  sent  his  empty  ships  back  directly,  and  marched 
northward  to  Oricum  and  ApoUonia,  where  he  olsjmed  admission 
in  virtue  of  his  consnlar  office.  The  claim  was  admitted,  and 
these  towns  fell  into  his  hands,  Pompey  immediately  marched 
from  Thessalonica,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Dyrrhachium  in 
time  to  save  that  important  place.  He  then  piuhed  his  linee 
forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apsos,  and  the  two  hostile  armies 
lay  inactive  dming  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  with  this  stream 
between  their  camps, — Cnsar  oocnpying  the  left  or  southern 
bank,  Pompey  the  right  or  northern  side. 

§  16.  As  the  winter  passed  away,  Cffisar  was  rendered  ex- 
toemely  anxious  by  the  non-^pearance  of  his  second  corps, 
which  Antony  was  chai^;ed  to  bring  across.  News  soon  reached' 
him  Uiat  Bibulus,  stnng  to  the  quick  by  the  succeesfol  landi^ 
of  the  first  corps,  had  put  to  sea  from  Cktrcyts  with  all  his  fleet, 
had  destroyed  thirty  of  the  returning  transports,  and  had  ever 
since  kept  so  strict  a  watoh  on  tiie  coast  of  Italy,  that  Antony 

'  Tbu  u  Uw  true  date,  according  to  our  rcekonmg.  By  tJie  Romaa 
Calendar,  it  was  December.  But,  for  tlie  mtlitnry  operatiooa  vhich  follow, 
it  IB  BO  important  to  note  the  true  BeaaoDB,  that  w«  (halt,  from  tliiapcdnt,  give 
the  dates  ■■  it  the  BomaD  Oaleodar  bad  already  bean  ewreeted. 
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did  iM>t  due  to  le&re  Bnmduainm.  So  stubborn  wu  the  will  of 
Bibnlus,  thftt  he  fell  a  victim  to  hie  ovn  exertions,  and  died  at 
sea.  But  L.  ScribonitiB  Libo  continued  the  tActice  of  Bibulai, 
and  Gusar's  impatience  arose  to  the  height.  He  had  lost  more 
tiitta  two  monua,  and  complained  that  Antony  had  n^lected 
soTeral  opportonitiee  of  croeainff  the  Ionian  Sea.  At  length  be 
Nigaged  a  smaU  boat  to  take  hmi  across  to  Italy  in  person.  The 
sea  ran  high,  and  the  rowers  refused  to  proceed,  till  the  General 
rerealed  himself  to  them  in  the  &mouB  words :  "  You  carry 
Cnear  aod  his  fbrtones."  All  ni^t  they  toiled,  bat  when  day 
broke  they  had  made  no  way,  and  the  deneral  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  put  back  into  tite  Apms.  But  soon  after,  he  succeeded 
in  sending  orer  a  pontive  message  to  Antony  to  cross  orer  at 
all  risks ;  and  if  Antony  disobeyed,  the  messenger  carried  a  com- 
misnon  to  bis  chief  officers,  dt  which  they  were  ordered  to 
supersede  their  commander,  and  dischai^  tiie  duty  which  he 
Delected  to  perform.  Stimg  by  this  practical  rebuke,  Antony 
resolved  to  attempt  ihe  paaeage  at  all  rieks.  As  he  neared  the 
coast  of  E^inu,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-east,. and,  bemg 
unable  to  make  the  port  of  Oricnm,  he  was  obliged  to  run 
northward  past  Pompey's  camp,  in  fiill  view  of  the  enemy. 
They  gave  chase ;  but  he  succeeded  in  landing  all  his  men  near 
the  headland  of  Nymphsom,  more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the 
ApsuB.  His  position  was  critical,  for  Pompey's  army  lay  between 
him  and  Cieear.  Bnt  Cssar  had  already  made  a  rapid  march 
round  the  enemy's  position,  and  succeeded  in  joining  Antony 
before  Pompey  moved  northwards.  The  latter,  finding  himself 
too  late,  took  a  new  position  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Dyrrha* 
chrum,  and  here  formed  a  strongly -entrenched  camp  resting 
upon  the  sea.  These  entrenchments  ran  in  an  irregular  hal> 
circle  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length,  the  chord  of  which  was 
the  coast-line  of  Epims. 

§  16.  The  spring  of  48  B.C.  was  now  banning.  It  was  pro- 
bably in  March  Uiat  Cesar  efi'ected  his  union  with  Antony. 
Even  after  this  junction,  he  was  inferior  in  nnmbere  to  Pompey ; 
and  it  is  not  without  wonder  that  we  read  his  own  account  of 
the  andaciooe  attempt  with  which  he  began  the  campaign.  His 
plan  was  to  draw  lines  ronnd  Pompey's  vast  entrenchments,  so 
as  to  cut  him  off  from  Dyrrhachinm  and  from  the  anrronnding 
country.  As  Pompey's  entrenchments  measured  nearly  fifteen 
miles,  Cnear's  lines  must  have  measured  considerably  more. 
And  as  his  army  was  inferior  in  numbers,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  Pompey  would  not  eabmit  to  be  shut  in.  But  the 
latt«r  general  could  not  interrupt  the  worka  without  haiarding 
a  battle,  and  his  troops  were  not  yet  a  match  for  Cesar's  vete- 
29* 
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raoa.  The  command  of  the  sea  tnsared  him  sapplies  and  enabled 
him  to  shift  his  anny ;  and  he  therefore  allowed  CiBsar  to  cany 
on  his  lines  with  little  interraptioQ. 

Daring  the  winter  Cnsar's  men  had  suffered  terribly  for  want 
of  vegetable  food.  Bat  aa  apring  advanced,  and  the  crops  began 
to  ripen,  brighter  daj^  seemed  at  hand.  Pompey's  men,  mean- 
while, though  BDpplied  from  the  sea,  began  to  suffer  for  want  of 
fresh  water,  and  their  animals  for  want  of  green  fodder.  He 
therefore  determined  to  assume  the  offensive.  At  each  eztrenu^ 
of  Ctesar's  lines,  where  they  abutted  upon  the  sea,  a  second  line 
of  entrenchments  had  been  marked  out  reaching  some  way 
inland,  so  that  for  some  distance  from  the  sea  tlie  lines  might  be 
protected  from  an  attack  in  rear,  as  well  as  in  front.  But  this 
part  of  the  work  was  as  yet  unfinished ;  and,  in  particular,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  any  defence  along  the  sea  so  as 
to  connect  the  two  Unes.  Fompey  was  instructed  of  this  defoct 
by  some  Qallio  deserters;  and  he  eaceeeded  in  landing  some 
troops  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  works,  so  as  to  make  a 
lodgement  between  Cesar's  two  lines.  A  series  of  combats  fol- 
lowed. But  the  Fompeians  maintained  their  ground,  and  Cteaar 
perceived  that  his  labour  was  thrown  away.  Fompey  had 
redstablished  his  land  commnnicatiot)  with  Dyrrhachtum;  and 
circuravallation  being  now  impossible,  Cnsar  determined  to  shift 
the  scene  of  action. 

§  IT.  Daring  the  spring  he  had  detached  Cn.  Domitius  Cal- 
vinns  with  two  Legions  into  Macedonia,  to  intercept  the  march 
of  Metellus  Scipio,  who  was  expected  every  day  to  bring  rein- 
forcements to  Fompey  from  Syna.  Scipio  had  been  delayed  by 
the  necessity  of  securing  his  Province  agunst  the  Faithions; 
and  had  spent  much  time  in  levying  contributions  on  his  line  of 
march.  When  he  arrived  in  Macedonia  he  found  his  passage 
barred  by  Calvinos  at  Fella.  But,  about  the  time  of  Cesar's 
defeat  at  Dyrrhachinm,  Calvinus  had  been  obliged,  by  want  of 
provisions,  to  &1I  back  towards  Bpirus,  while  Cnsar  himself 
marched  by  Apollonia  up  the  valley  of  the  Aoiks.  Fompey  im- 
mediate^ detacQed  a  strong  force  to  separate  Calvinus  m>m  his 
chief.  But  Calvinus,  informed  of  Cfeaar's  retreat,  moved  with 
great  rapidity  to  the  southward,  and  effected  a  union  with  hb 
general  m  the  north-western  comer  of  Thessaly.  The  Caesarian 
army,  thus  united,  advanced  to  Gomphi,  whidi  was  taken  and 
given  up  to  plunder.  Meanwhile,  Scipio  had  occupied  Larissa; 
DDtf  with  this  exception,  all  other  Thessalian  cities  opened 
their  gates  to  Cesar;  and  the  harvest  being  now  ripe,  his  army 
revellnl  in  the  abnodant  supplies  of  the  rich  plain  of  Theesaly. 

§  18.  Soon  after,  Pampey  entered  Thesuty  from  the  north 
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and  joined  Bcipio  at  I^riMft.  The  Fompeian  leaders,  elated  bv 
Bncceaa,  were  qmuTelluig  among  themBelTea  for  the  prize,  which 
they  regardea  as  already  won.  Lentulos  Spinther,  DomitiaH 
Ahenobarbna,  and  Metellna  Scipio,  all  claimed  Caeur'B  Pontifi- 
cate. Domitias  proposed  that  all  who  had  remained  in  Italy  or 
had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  contest  should  be  brought 
to  trial  aa  tnitoTs  to  the  canae, — Cicero  being  the  penon  chi^y 
aimed  aL  Pompey  himself  was  not  spared.  D^mitins  nick- 
named him  Agamemnon  £ing  of  men,  and  openly  rejected  his 
authority.  The  advice  of  the  great  general  to  avoid  a  decisive 
battle  was  contemptuously  set  at  naught  by  all  but  Cato,  who 
from  first  to  last  advocated  any  measnre  which  gave  a  hope  of 
avoiding  bloodshed.  Even  Favonias,  a  blunt  and  simple-minded 
man  who  lunally  echoed  Gate's  sentiments,  loudly  complained 
that  Pompey's  reluctance  to  fight  would  prevent  his  friends  from 
eating  their  figs  that  snmmer.at  Tnscolnm. 

From  Larasa  Pompey  moved  southward,  and  occupied  a 
strong  pontion  on  an  eminence  near  the  city  of  Pharsalns, 
overlooking  the  plain  which  skirts  the  left  biuik  of  the  river 
Enipens.  Cssar  followed  and  encamped  upon  the  plain,  within 
four  miles  of  the  enemy's  position.  Here  the  hostile  anniea 
lay  watching  each  other  for  some  time,  till  Cnsar  made  a  move- 
ment which  tlireatened  to  intercept  Pompey's  communications 
with  Larissa.  The  latter  now  at  length  yielded  to  the  impa- 
tience of  the  Senatorial  Chie&.  He  resolved  to  descend  from 
his  position  and  give  battle  upon  the  plain  of  Pharsalus  or 
Pharsalia. 

§  19.  The  morning  of  the  6th  of  June*  saw  both  armies  drawn 
out  in  order  of  battle.  Hie  forces  of  Pompey  consisted  of  about 
44,000  men,  and  were  (if  Cssar's  account  is  accorate)  twice  as 
numerous  as  Ae  anny  opposed  to  them.  But  deear's  were  all 
well-trained  troops;  Uie  greater  part  of  Pompey's  were  levies 
recently  collected  in  Macedonia  and  Asia,  &r  mferior  to  the 
soldiers  of  Gaul  and  lUly.  Pompey's  anny  &ced  the  north. 
Hie  right  wing,  resting  on  the  river,  was  commanded  by  Bcipio, 
the  centre  by  Lentulns  Spintber,  Uie  left  bv  Domitius.  His 
cavalry,  &r  superior  to  Cnsar's,  covered  the  left  flank.  Caesar 
drew  up  his  forces  in  three  lines,  of  which  the  rearmost  was  to 
act  in  reserve.  His  left  was  upon  the  river ;  and  his  small  force 
of  cavalry  was  placed  upon  his  right,  opposite  to  Pompey's  left 
wing.  To  compensate  for  his  inferiority  in  this  aim,  he  picked 
out  sis  veteran  cohorts,  who  were  to  lUrmish  between  the  files 
of  the  horse.    Domitjua  Calvinns  commanded  in  the  centre. 

*  By  the  RomsD  Caleoilar,  it  was  the  9th  of  Aiq^ait, 
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Antony  on  the  left,  GieBitr  himself  upon  the  ngtit,  with  the 
Tenth  Legion  in  reserve. 

The  attack  began  by  Cnsar's  whole  line,  which  advanced  nm- 
ning.  Fompey  ordered  his  men  to  wait  the  chaise  withoat 
moving,  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  wonld  loee  breath  befiDre  thejr 
doeed.  But  Cssar'B  old  soldierg,  observing  that  the  FompeiaoB 
kept  their  ground,  halted  to  form  line  and  recover  breath,  Wbra 
thej  closed  with  the  enemy.     A  desperftte  conflict  followed. 

"While  the  LegionB  were  engaged  along  the  whole  lino,  Po>m- 
pey's  cavalry  attacked  the  weak  squadrons  of  Csaaar's  horse  and 
drove  them  back,  upon  which  the  veterans  sallied  ont  of  the 
ranks  and  drove  their  formidable  pila  strwght  at  the  unarmed 
faces  of  the  enemy.*  CfMai's  sqoadrons  rallied ;  and  after  a 
brave  struggle  Pompey's  cavalry  was  completely  broken  and  fled 
in  disorder. 

Upon  this  C»sar  bronght  np  his  reserve;  and  the  infantiy  of 
Pompey,  assailed  by  fredi  troops  in  front,  and  attacked  in  flank 
by  the  cavalry  and  veterans,  gave  way  everywhere.  A  general 
order  was  now  issued  by  Caesar  to  spare  the  Bomaua,  and  to 
throw  all  their  strength  upon  the  foreigners.  Pompey  himself 
rode  off  the  field  to  his  tent,  leaving  orders  for  the  troops  to 
retreat  behind  their  entrenchments. 

But  this  was  not  permitted.  Hia  L^onaries  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  The  Ewtem  Allies,  after  a  terrible  slau^ter,  fled; 
and  Pompey  had  only  time  to  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  off 
through  the  Decmnan  or  Kearward  gate  of  his  camp,  as  the  sol- 
diers of  Csesar  forced  their  way  in  oy  the  Pnatorian  or  Front 
gate.  The  booty  taken  was  immense.  The  hardy  veterans  of 
Ganl  gazed  with  surprise  on  the  tent  of  Lentolus,  adorned  with 
festoons  of  Bacchic  ivy,  and  on  the  splendid  services  of  plate 
which  were  set  out  everywhere  for  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the 
expected  victory. 

s  20.  Before  Cnsar  allowed  his  tired  soldiere  to  enj<^  die 
frnits  of  the  victory  of  Pharsalia,  he  required  them  to  complete 
the  conqnest.  The  poTsait  was  contiuaed  daring  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  on  the  morrow.  But  the  task  was  ea^.  Ute 
clemency  of  the  conqueror  induced  all  to  snbmiL  When  Csaai 
entered  the  camp  and  saw  the  dead  bodies  ot  many  Bomans 
lying  about,  he  exclaimed,  "  They  wonld  have  it  so :  to  have  laid 

*  Plntanih's  stovy  is  that  th*  order  was  givsn  becMist  Pimpey's  ovalry 
iwialed  olusfly  of  young  Romau,  who  war*  afraid  of  havii^  their  b«au<T 
■1.      ^    .._  I ,f.__  .1..  n ._  — .  _  ..   g  jjjeiiant^ M,^ 
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spoilt.  Cnsar,  bowevsr.  mentions  tbat  Pompsy'a  «avaliy  was  eioellent,  and 
doeanotnotice  that  lie  gave  anj  order  stall  aboot  striking  at  the  (see.  The 
Ibotioldieis  would  DstDiallT  rinks  at  the  noet  defoKalen  pait,  and  the  story 
of  ths'spoiUbeaiity"  would  be  readily  added  by  wme  leoniAil  Onsarian. 
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down  our  srmB  vonld  h&ve  sealed  onr  doom."  Most  of  those 
who  perished  were  foreigoers  or  freedmen.  The  only  diitia- 
gniahed  person  who  fell  was  Domitius  AheoobarboB.  Amone 
those  who  submitted,  was  M.  Jutiiiu  Bnitae,  a  yomig  man  of 
whom  wo  shall  hear  more. 

g  21.  Pompey  fled  through  the  goige  of  Temp6  to  the  moutb 
of  the  Peuefta,  where  he  embarked  on  bord  a  merchant-Teasel 
in  company  with  Lentolns  Spinther,  Lentnlos  Crus,  and  others, 
lie  disinimed  all  hia  slaves.  Honest  Favonins  proved  his  fidelity 
to  the  general  by  undertaking  for  him  sucb  menial  offices  as 
~  nanally  were  left  to  slaves.  The  master  of  the  ship  knew  the 
adventurers,  and  offered  to  take  them  withersoever  they  wonld. 
Pompey  first  directed  his  course  to  Lesbos,  where  his  wife  Cor- 
nelia and  his  younger  son  Seitus  had  been  sent  for  safety,  and 
having  taken  tiiem  on  board  he  sailed  round  to  Cilicia,  where  ho 
collected  a  few  ships  and  a  small  company  of  soldiers.  With 
these  he  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  he  stayed  a  short  time, 
deliberating  on  the  beet  means  of  safety.  Ue  still  had  a  powerful 
fleet  at  aea,  under  the  command  of  his  elder  son  Cnsns,  assisted 
by  C.  Cassitts.  Africa  was  stilt  his  own,  and  King  Juba  anxiona 
to  do  him  service.  But  after  couBidering  several  plans,  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  an  asylum  in  Egypt 

g  22.  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  been  restored  by  Gabinius, 
Pompey's  friend,  had  left  his  kingdom  to  the  divided  sway  cf  his 
son  Ptolemy  Dionysius  and  hia  dau^tor  Cleopatra,  under  the 
goardianahip  of  the  S^iate ;  and  the  Senate  had  delegated  this 
trust  to  Pompey.  Hence  his  reason  for  chooaing  E^jpt  as  his 
place  of  retreat  But  Cleopatra,  who  was  older  than  her  brother, 
had  been  driven  from  Alexandria  by  the  people ;  and  three  Greek 
adventurers, — PothTDua  a  eunuch,  llkeodotnE  a  rhetorician,  and 
Achillas  an  officer  of  the  army, — ^governed  the  kingdom  in  the 
name  of  yoong  Ptolemy.  YHien  Pompey  appeared  <^  Alex- 
andria with  a  few  ships  and  a  force  of  aboat  2000  men,  these 
ministers  wore  engaged  in  repelling  Cleopatra.  A  mess^e  from 
Fompey,  to  signify  bis  intention  of  landing,  threw  them  into 
great  alarm.  In  tno  Egyptian  army  were  a  number  of  men  who 
had  formerly  served  under  Pompey  in  the  East,  and  it  was  foared 
that  they  would  betray  £^ypt  to  their  old  general.  All  was  left  - 
to  the  conduct  of  Achillas,  a  bold  man  troubled  by  no  scruples. 
A  small  boat  was  sent  to  receive  the  fugitive,  under  the  false 
pretence  that  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  allow  a  larger  vessel 
to  reach  the  shore.  In  the  boat  were  Achillas  himself  a  Roman 
officer  named  Salvias,  and  another  named  Septimius,  who  had 
served  as  Tribune  under  Pompey  in  the  war  a^inst  the  Pirates, 
The  great  general  Tec<^;nised  his  old  officer,  and  entered  the 
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boat  alone.  His  wife  md  IKeiiilB  anxioosly  watched  it  as  it 
bIowI^  mode  its  way  baclc  to  ehore,  and  were  somewhat  com- 
forted by  seeing  a  number  of  penous  collected  on  the  beach  as 
if  to  receire  Pompey  with  boDonr.  At  length  the  boat  stopped, 
and  the  general  took  the  hand  of  the  person  next  him  to  assist 
him  in  rising.  At  this  moment  Septimios  stmck  him  from 
behind.  Pompey  knew  hia  fate,  and  fell  without  a  struggle. 
His  head  was  then  cut  off  and  taken  away,  his  body  left  upon 
the  beach.  When  the  crowd  dispersed,  a  freedman  of  Pompey, 
assisted  by  an  old  soldier  of  the  great  commander,  had  the  pie^ 
to  break  np  a  fishinc-boat  and  form  a  mde  fdneral  pile.  By 
these  humble  obsequies  was  the  sometime  master  of  toe  world 
honoured. 

J  23.  So  died  Pomp^,  He  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
enjoyed  more  of  tne  world's  honours  than  aunoet  any  Roman 
before  him.  In  youth  he  was  cold,  calculating,  and  hard- 
hearted, covetous  of  military  feme,  and  not  alow  to  appropriate 
what  belonged  to  others.  His  talents  for  war  were  great.  In 
the  struggle  with  Ctesar  it  is  plain  that,  so  lar  aa  military  tactics 
went,  Pompey  was  superior  to  his  great  rival ;  and  bad  ho  not 
been  hampered  by  impatient  collesguea,  the  teeult  might  have 
been  different.  la  politics  he  was  grasping  and  selfish,  irresolute 
and  improvident  He  imagined  that  his  achievements  gave  bim 
a  title  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief  of  Rome;  and  when 
neither  Senate  or  Feojue  seemed  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
claim,  he  formed  a  coalition  with  politicians  whose  principles  he 
disliked,  and  made  himself  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Clodius. 
Lastly,  when  he  found  that  in  this  coalition  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  superiority  over  Cnear,  he  joined  the  Oligarchy 
who  hated  him,  and  lost  even  tlie  glory  which  as  a  soldier  he 
had  deserved.  In  private  life  be  was  free  from  those  licentioua 
habits  in  which  most  persons  of  that  day  indulged  without 
scruple  or  reproach ;  and  his  tragical  death  excited  a  commise- 
ration for  him  which  by  his  life  he  hardly  deserved. 
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CHAPTEE    LXVIII. 

ABSOLtTK   KtJLI   Or  CMSAtL      (48 44  B.C.) 

g  1.  OaMrfollow«F(itiip«;toEg7p(:  lands  Umtc:  Clcopabk:  Alsxandrian 
War :  trinmplk  of  Cbsbt.  g  2.  Pompeiuu  rally  >t  OoKifn ;  erou  otw 
to  A&4«a:  Sdpio  placed  id  commuid:  Cata  at  Utioa.  §  3.  Btsta  of 
Weitflm  ProriDow.  g  ^  C«aar  DielatoF  for  aecoiid  time ;  mt  leogth  lekTM 
Alexandria,  g  5.  Cooquer*  Fhamaeea,  lettlea  Asia,  aod  retuini  to  Rome. 
§  6.  He  relierot  debtors,  nod  qaella  mutin;  of  toldien  at  Capua,  g  1. 
Crowea  over  to  Africa ;  TiDt«rj  at  Thapaiu :  death  of  the  Pompeinn 
leaden :  end  of  Oato.  %  8.  Settlemeot  of  Africa :  Salluit  g  9.  Four 
IViuc^tha  of  Cssar ;  funnoBtj :  doiiatiT««.  g  10.  Freah  -war  in  Spain: 
defealaFompeiBiuatHuiida:deaUiof  foimg  Cn.Poinpej,e«eapeofSeztiii. 
§  II.  Bborlspaceof timeBpentat BomoiaL^iilatioa.  %  12.  Hetelierea 
Treaaurj  bj  revuiiig  Com-Uat  g  13.  Liberal  Extenaion  of  Romaa 
Fnuvdune.  g  14.  Imperial  projecta.  §  IB.  Eolargea  and  fills  up  the 
Senate :  pasquinades,  g  16.  MHitacr  oolonies.  g  IT.  Enoonragemmit  of 
marriage,  g  18.  Endeavour  to  limit  Slave  labour,  g  19.  Public  build- 
ingt.  §  SO.  Hefbnn  of  Calendar,  g  21.  Necessaiy  aedusiML  §  22. 
Public  boDours :  desiro  to  be  proclaiiDed  Eiog.  §23.  Qiowing  discooteni 
among  Tarioos  classes,  g  24.  Conapiracy :  Bnitus.  g  2C.  AusssinatioD 
of  Cnsar.     §  se.  Estimate  of  his  character. 

g  ].  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  PhoTB^ia,  Cmar  pur- 
sued Pompe^  by  forced  marches.  He  reached  Amphipolie  just 
after  the  fugitdve  had  touched  there.  On  the  Hellespont,  be  fell 
in  with  ft  squadron  of  Pompey'a  fleet  under  die  command  of  C 
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Casniu,  who  enrrendered  to  Cseaar,  and  was  received  by  the 
conqueror  witii  tlie  lame  fiivour  which  he  had  shown  to  Brutus 
and  the  rest  of  his  opponents.  Csesar  crossed  the  Hellespont  in 
boats;  in  Asia  Minor  he  heard  that  Pompey  had  taken  ship 
from  Cjpms,  and  itntnediatelf  concluded  that  Egypt  must  b« 
his  destmatioD.  Withont  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  sailed  for 
this  country,  thongh  he  was  unable  to  cany  with  him  more  than 
4000  men,  and  though  he  incurred  imminent  risk  of  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  Fompeian  fleet.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  on  Alex- 
andria was  known,  Theodotus  came  off,  bearing  Fompey's  head 
and  ring.  The  conqueror  accepted  the  ring,  but  tamed  witli 
teaiB  in  his  eyes  from  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  head,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  with  due  honours.  Orer  the  place  of 
the  fdneral-pyre  he  raised  a  shrine  to  Nemesis,  the  goddeaa 
assigned  by  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  to  be  the  punuher  of 
ezcesMve  prosperity.  He  then  landed  and  entered  Alexandria 
with  his  Consular  emblems  displayed,  followed  by  his  small 
army.  Presently  after,  Cleopatra  introduced  heraelf  in  di^nise 
into  the  palace  where  Onaar  had  fixed  his  residence.  The  con- 
queror, notorious  for  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures,  yielded 
readily  to  the  blandishments  of  the  princess.  But  Fotheinna 
and  Achillas  had  no  wish  to  lose  their  importance  by  agreeiiu^ 
to  a  compromise  between  the  young  King  their  master  and  hia 
sister ;  and  the  people  of  Alexandria  were  alarmed  at  Cnsar's 
assumption  of  authority.  A  great  crowd,  supported  by  Achillas 
and  the  army,  assaulted  Ceosars  palace,  and  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
cnlty  to  Pharos,  the  quarter  of  the  city  next  the  sea.  In  vain  he 
endeavoured  to  ruin  the  cause  of  Achillas  by  seizing  the  person 
of  young  Ptolemy.  ArsinoS,  another  daughter  of  the  blood-royal, 
was  set  up  by  the  army,  and  Cnsar  was  blockaded  in  Pharos. 
Constant  encounters  took  place  by  land  and  water ;  and  in  one  of 
these  he  was  in  so  much  danger,  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim 
for  his  life  from  a  sinking  ship,  with  his  coat  of  mail  between  hia 
teeth,  holding  his  note-book  above  water  in  hb  left  hand. 

He  was  shat  up  in  Pharos  about  August,  and  the  blockade 
continued  till  the  wmter  was  far  spent.  Bat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  considerable 
forces.  Achillas  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  a  battle  in 
the  open  field  resulted  in  a  signal  triumph  to  Cseear.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  croea 
the  Nile  ;  among  them  the  young  King  himself.  C»sar  installed 
Cleopatra  as  a  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  reserved  Aisinoe  to  grace 
his  triumph. 

§  2,  During  these  months,  the  Pompeian  chie&  recovered 
from  their  first  constematdon.     Cnnns,  eldest  son  of  Pompef. 
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joined  Cato  st  Corcyra,  where  atso  vera  Bssembled  Cicero,  I^bi- 
enns,  Afrauiiie,  and  others.  The  chief  command  was  offered  to 
Cicero,  as  the  oldest  Consular ;  but  the  Orator  declined  a  poet 
for  which  he  had  neither  aptitude  nor  inclination;  and  the  com- 
mand was  ffiven  to  Scipio,  who  arrived  at  the  moment.  A  con- 
siderable fleet  was  assembled  at  Corcyra.  Scipio  and  tLe  rest 
embarked,  with  the  troops  that  they  had  rallied,  and  sailed  for 
Africa,  in  the  hope  of  learning  news  of  their  chiel.  Here,  as 
they  were  steering  eastward  along  the  coast,  they  fell  in  with 
Cornelia  and  yoang  Sextos,  fall  of  the  tragic  scene  which  tliey 
had  just  witnessed  on  the  beach  of  Alexandria.  The  disheartened 
leaders  retnmed  to  Cyren4,  which  refiised  to  admit  any  one 
within  its  walls  except  Cato  and  sach  men  as  he  would  be  answer- 
aUe  tar.  The  fleet,  therefore,  with  Scipio,  Labienns,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops,  pursued  its  coarse  across  the  great 
gulf  of  uie  Syrtee  to  t&e  Province  of  Atrica,  where  the  Pompeian 
caoae  was  nphel4  by  Vams  and  Jnba.  Cato  also  joined  them 
after  an  arduous  march  across  the  desert,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  next  year  all  the  Pompeian  leaders  were  assembled.  Bis- 
aensions  arose  between  Varus  and  ScipiO  for  the  command ;  to 
compromise  the  matter  it  was  offered  to  Cato.  The  disinterefited 
philosopher  declined  it,  and  persuaded  all  to  acquiesce  in  the 
appointment  of  Scipio.  It  was  then  proposed -to  destroy  the 
city  of  Utica,  as  being  tavonrable  to  Cieaar,  But  Cato  offered  to 
OBsome  the  goTeminent  of  the  town,  and  he  responsible  for  its 
fidelity,  thus  finally  separating  himself  from  the  active  warfare, 
which  frtau  the  first  he  had  deprecated  and  disavowed. 

§  9.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire  affaiis  were  unfavourable  to 
Caeear's  cause.  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  was  daily  gather- 
ing strengUi  in  Pontus.  In  Further  Spain,  the  oppressive  rule 
of  Q.  Cassias  bad  ■  excited  a  mutiny  in  the  army.  In  Illyricum, 
Oabinias,  who  had  deserted  Pompey  on  occasion  of  the  flight 
from  Italy,  hod  been  ignominionsly  worsted  by  the  Pompeian 
leader,  M.  Octavius,  and  had  died  at  Salono.  In  Italy,  Ctelios  and 
Milo,  even  befora  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  had  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  new  Revolntion  by  promising  an  abolition  of  all  debts; 
and  though  they  had  failed,  the  project  was  now  renewed  bv 
the  profligate  Dolabella.  Two  L^ons  at  Cwna,  one  of  which 
was  the  &voared  Tenth,  had  risen  in  mutiny  against  their 
officers,  declaring  that  they  bod  been  kept  nnder  their  standards 
long  enough,  and  demanding  their  promised  reward. 

g  4.  We  know  not  when  the  news  of  these  threatening  events 
reached  Oeaai's  ears  at  Alexandria.  Early  in  the  year  47  b.c. 
he  had  been  proclaimed  Dictator  for  the  second  time,  and  had 
named  Hark  Antony  Master  of  the  Horse.     This  officer  was 
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entnutad  ynih  the  goTernment  of  Italy.  Bat  the  preseoce  or 
the  Dictator  hinuelf  Memed  to  be  imperionstj  demanded.  Still 
he  lingered  in   £^pt,  detained   (as  iiia  enemies  KVf)    by   the 


the  Dictator  hinuelf  Memed  to  be  imperionsty  demanded.     Still 

^  ^  ,  ined   (as  nia  enemi< 

blandialimentB  of  Cleopatra,  or  (as  hiB  admirers  contend)  by  the 


necesaity  of  confirming  Roman  influence  in  tiiat  country, 
was  not  for  the  space  of  four  months  after  his  victory  on  the 
Nile  that  he  left  £gypt,  having  remiunod  there  xltogether  for  not 
less  than  three-qaarteis  of  a  year. 

S  S.  But  when  once  he  had  shaken  off  this  real  or  appaient 
lethu^,  all  his  startlina;  rwidity  of  action  retomed.  He  left 
Egypt  at  the  end  of  Hay  -^47  b.c.),  and  marched  northward 
through  Syria  to  crush  Pnamacea.  On  his  way  he  received  the 
congratolations  of  the  Jews,  who  bated  the  memoiy  of  Pompey, 
and  in  a  few  days  appeared  in  Fontos.  Phainaces  gave  nim 
battle  near  Zela,  where  his  fitther  Mithridates  had  defeated 
Triarius,  and  the  victory  gained  hy  Coaar  was  announced  at 
Rome  in  the  famous  de^^wh,  "  Veni,  vidi,  yici."  Cfeaar  now 
devoted  a  short  time  to  the  taak  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
This  province  had  been  attached  to  the  Senatorial  cause  by  the 
mild  role  of  Lucnilus  Itnd  Pompey.  Lately,  however,  the  exac- 
tions of  Metellus  Scipio  had  caused  discontent;  and  Cnaar 
found  it  easy  to  win  popularity  by  remitting  a  portion  of  the 
monies  due  to  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

Two  months  after  Ctesar  left  Alexandria,  all  parts  of  the  East 
were  again  restored  to  tranqnit  submission;  and  eariy  in  Jnly 
Rome  beheld  him  enter  her  galea  for  the  third  time  since  he  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon. 

S  6.  Assuming  his  Dictatorial  anthority,  he  applied  himself 
with  his  usual  industry  and  rapidity  to  settle  the  most  pressing 
difficultiee.  The  disturbances  rused  by  the  promises  of  Dola- 
bella  had  been  quelled  by  Antony ;  and  the  Dictator  attempted 
to  relieve  distress  by  paying  a  year's  honae-rent  ibr  all  poor 
citizens  out  of  the  public  puree. 

tixe  mutiny  of  the  soldiere  at  Capua  was  more  fonnidable. 
But  Csaar,  as  was  his  wont,  overcame  the  danger  by  &cing  it 
boldly.  He  ordered  the  two  L^ons  to  meet  him  in  the 
Campus  Martins  unarmed.  They  had  demanded  their  dis- 
chawe,  thinking  that  thns  they  would  extort  a  lai^  donation, 
for  Uiey  considered  themselves  indispensable  to  the  Dictator. 
He  ascended  the  Tribunal,  and  they  ejected  a  speech.  "  Yon 
demand  your  discharge,"  he  said,  "I  cUscharge  yoa"  A  dead 
rilence  followed  thwe  unexpected  words,  Onsar  lesnmed :  "  He 
rewards  which  I  have  promiaed  you  shall  have,  when  I  retom  to 
celebrate  mr  Triumph  with  my  other  troops."  Bhame  now 
filled  their  hearts,  mhi^ed  with  reutJon  at  the  thought  that 
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they  wbo  had  borne  all  &e  heat  and  bnrden  of  the  day  would  be 
excladed  irom  the  Triumph.  They  passionately  beaongbt  him 
to  recall  his  words,  bat  he  answered  not.  At  length,  at  the 
oameat  entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  iwain  rose  to  speak.  "  Qui- 
rites," — be  b^jan,  as  if  they  were  no  Tonger  soldiers,  bnt  merely 
private  citizen^  A  borst  of  repentant  sorrow  broke  from  the 
ranks  of  the  veterans;  but  Cnear  turned  away  as  if  he  were 
about  to  leave  the  Tribunal.  The  cries  roae  still  lender:  they 
besought  him  to  punish  them  in  any  way,  bnt  not  to  diamisa 
tbem  nom  his  semce.  After  long  delay,  he  said  that  "he  would 
not  ponish  an^  one  for  demanding  his  due ;  but  that  he  could 
not  conceal  his  vezatioa  that  the  Tenth  L^on  coold  not  bide 
his  time.     That  Legion  at  least  he  must  dismtu."     Loud  ap- 

Elanse  followed  from  the  rest ;  the  men  of  the  Tenth  hong  their 
eads  in  shame,  be^^ng  him  to  decimate  them,  and  restore  the 
survivors  to  his  favour;  and  at  length,  Caesar,  deeming  them 
snfiBciently  humbled,  accepted  their  repentance.  The  whole 
scene  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  cool  and  danntleaa  reso- 
lution of  the  man. 

g  7.  Having  completed  all  preesing  bnuneas,  he  again  left 
Bome  to  meet  the  Pompeians  in  Africa.  His  troops  assembled 
at  Liiybteum,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  (47  B.C.)  he  reached 
the  opposite  coast.  Bnt  he  was  too  weak  to  take  the  field,  and 
lay  cncainped  waiting  for  reinforcements  till  the  winter  was  hi 
went  Then  he  advanced  against  the  enemy,  and  on  the  4th  of 
February  (46  b.c.)  encamped  near  Thapeus,  where  was  fought 
the  battle  which  decided  the  fat«  of  tue  campaign.  After  a 
desperate  conflict,  the  Senatorial  army  was  forced  to  give  way ; 
and  Cfesar,  wbo  alwaya  pressed  an  advantage  to  the  utmost, 
followed  them  to  their  camp.  The  leaders  fled  in  all  directions, 
Varus  and  Labicnus  escaped  into  Spain,  Scipio  put  to  sea,  bnt 
being  overtaken  by  the  enemy's  shipe  sought  death  by  his  own 
hands.  Such  also  was  the  &te  of  Afranius.  Juba  fled  with  old 
Petreius;  and  these  two  rude  soldiers,  after  a  last  banquet, 
heated  with  wine,  agreed  to  end  their  life  by  un^e  combat. 
The  Roman  veteran  waa  slain  by  the  African  prince,  and  Juba 
sought  death  at  the  hand  of  a  fiuthful  Slave. 

Meanwhile,  Cato  at  TJtica  had  received  news  of  the  min  of  his 
party  by  the  battle  of  Tluqwus.  He  calmly  resolved  on  self- 
slaughter,  and  after  a  conversation  with  his  friends  upon  the 
subject,  retired  to  rest  For  a  moment  he  forgot  his  phUosophic 
calm,  when  he  saw  tiiat  his  too  careful  friends  had  removed  hia 
sword.  Wrathfully  reproving  them,  he  ordered  it  to  be  brought 
back  and  hung  at  his  bed's  head.  There  be  lay  down,  and 
tnmod  over  the  pages  of  Plato's  Ph»do  till  he  feU  asle^.     la 
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the  ni^ht  he  awoke,  and  taking  hia  eword  from  the  sheaUi 
throat  It  into  Jiis  body.  Hia  watchfal  Mends  heaid  him  atter 
an  inrolaataiy  groan,  and,  entering  the  room,  found  him  ' 
mithing  in  agony.  T^oj  procured  anigical  aid,  and  the  woond 
was  carefully  dressed.  Cato  lay  down  again  apparently  insen- 
sensible ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  quietly  removed  tJie 
dreseings,  and  tore  open  the  wound,  so  that  his  bowels  broke 
oat,  and  after  no  lon^  time  he  breathed  his  last.  The  Romans, 
one  and  all,  even  Cicero,  admired  hia  conduct.  It  is  true  that 
the  Stoics,  whose  doctrines  Cato  professed,  recommended  the 
endurance  of  all  evils  as  indifferent  to  a  philosopher.  But  Cato 
was  still  more  of  a  Roman  than  a  Stoic :  life  had  become  intole- 
rable to  him ;  and  while  Chriatian  judgment  must  condemn  hia 
impatience,  it  must  be  confessed  that  from  his  point  of  view  the 
act  was  at  least  excusable. 

§  6.  After  this  miserable  end  of  the  most  upright  among  the 
Senatorial  Chiefs,  Gssar  busied  himself  in  regulating  the  coun- 
tries he  had  conquered.  Jnba's  kingdom  of  Numidia  he  formed 
into  a  new  Province,  and  gave  it  into  the  care  of  the  historian 
Sallust,  who  with  others  had  been  expelled  from  the  Senate  in 
the  year  50  B.C.,  professedly  because  of  his  profligala  manners, 
but  really  because  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  Csssar's  cause. 
His  subsequent  life  justified  both  the  real  and  the  alleged  cause. 
He  proved  an  oppressive  ruler,  and  his  luxurious  habits  were 
conspicuous  even  in  that  age.  His  terse  and  epigrammatic 
sentences  embalmed  in  two  immortal  works  the  merits  of 
Marine  and  of  0«sar,  and  the  vices  and  errors  of  their  Sena- 
torial antagonists. 

g  9.  Cnear  returned  to  Rome  for  the  fourth  time  since  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  about  the  end  of  May,  46  b.c.  At  length 
he  hod  found  time  to  celebrate  the  Triumphs  which  he  had 
earned  since  his  first  Consulship,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to 
those  internal  refbrma,  which  long  years  of  faction  and  anarchy 
had  made  necessary. 

His  Triumphs  were  four  in  number,  over  Gaul,  (^ypt,  Pon- 
toB,  and  Numidia; — for  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Civil  War. 
A  Roman  could  not  triumph  over  fellow-citizens;  therefore  the 
victories  of  Ilerda  and  Pharsalia  were  not  celebrated  by  public 
honours;  nor  would  Tliapsua  have  been  mentioned,  had  not 
Jnba  been  among  the  foes.  These  Triumphs  were  made 
attractive  by  splendid  gladiatorial  shows  and  combats  of  wild 
beasts.  But  what  gave  them  more  real  splendour  was  the 
announcement  of  a  general  amnesty  for  all  the  opponents  of  the 
Dictator.  The  memory  of  the  Miuian  Massacre  and  of  the 
Byllan  Proscription  was  still  |»«sent  to  many  minds.    Domitiob 
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AhenotMrbos  and  the  Senatorial  leaders  liad  vowed  Tengeaoce 
against  all  who  took  part  with  Cieear,  or  even  who  remuned 
neatral.  Men  could  not  rid  themselTes  of  the  belief  that  when 
all  fear  of  the  enemy  had  ceased  the  conqueror  would  glnt  his 
veneeance  by  a  hecatomb.  Hie  certainty  that  no  more  blood 
would  flow  was  so  much  the  more  ^ratefiil. 

After  Caesar's  Triumphs  alt  his  soldiers  were  gratified  by  a  mag- 
nificent donation,  and  every  poor  citizen  received  a  present  both 
of  grain  and  .money.  The  veterans  also  at  length  received  their 
rewards  in  lands,  which  were  either  pubUc  property  or  were 
duly  pnrchased  with  public  money.  But  no  Jolian  Coloviee 
were  planted  on  lands  wrested  by  force  from  citizens.  Hera 
also  the  example  of  Sylla,  who  confiscated  private  property  to 
reward  his  troops,  was  carefully  avoided. 

§  10.  After  his  Triumph  every  kind  of  honour  was  bestowed 
upon  C:esar.  He  was  named  Dictator  for  the  third  time,  and 
for  the  space  of  ten  years.  He  was  also  invested  with  Censorial 
authority  for  three  years;  and  in  virtue  of  these  combined 
offices  he  became  atsolate  master  of  the  Empire.  For  several 
months  he  remained  at  Rome  busily  occupied  with  measures 
intended  to  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  the  long  continued  civil 
discords  and  to  secure  order  for  the  fiiture.  But  in  the  middle 
of  bis  work  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Rome  by  the  call  of 
another  war.  It  will  be  well  to  dispose  of  this  before  we  give 
a  brief  summatr  of  his  great  legislative  measures. 

Spain  was  the  Province  that  required  his  presence.  There 
the  two  sons  of  Fompey,  with  Labienns  and  Varus,  bad  rallied 
the  scanty  relics  of  the  African  army.  The  Province  was 
already  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  Ciesar.  Q.  Cassius, — whom 
Ceesar  had  left  as  Governor, — had  been  expelled  by  his  own 
Legions.  Bocchns^  HJng  of  Mauritania,  lent  aid,  and  the  mat- 
contents  in  Spain  were  able  to  present  a  formidable  frontt 
Csesar  arrived  in  Spain  late  in  September,  (46  n.G.),  aftier  a 
jouiney  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  found  that  young  Cn, 
Pompey  had  concentrated  his  forces  near  Corduba  (Cordova). 
Bnt  the  Dictator  fell  sick,  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  month  of 
tbe  next  year  that  he  was  able  to  take  the  field.  The  enemy 
cautiously  declined  a  battle,  but  were  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ctesar  found  them  in  a  strong 
position  noar  Munda,  a  small  town  about  25  miles  west  of 
Malaga;  and  he  determined  on  attacking  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground.  Success  was  for  some  time  doubtiid. 
So  desperate  was  the  conflict,  that  Ctesar  is  reported  to  have 
Bwd : — "On  other  occasions  I  have  fought  for  victory,  hero  I 
fought  for  life."     At  length  the  enemy  gave  way.     More  than 
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30,000  men  fell,  among  them  Vftras  &nd  Labienns.  Co.  Pompey 
fled  to  the  coast  Here  as  he  vas  getting  on  board  a  small  boat 
he  entangled  his  foot  in  a  rope;  and  a  friend  endeavouring  to 
cat  away  the  rope  atrack  the  foot  instead.  The  unfortunate 
jonng  man  landed  amin,  hoping  to  lie  hid  till  his  wound  vaa 
healcS.  Finding  his  larking-place  discovered  he  limped  wearily 
np  a  mountain  path,  bnt  was  soon  overtaken  and  uain.  Sezt. 
fompey  escaped  into  Northern  Spun,  whence  he  re-appearod  at 
a  later  time  to  vex  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world.  So  important 
did  Ceesar  consider  it  to  quench  the  last  sparks  of  disaffection 
in  a  Province  which  for  several  years  had  been  under  Fompey's 
government  that  he  did  not  retnm  to  Rome  till  late  in  Septem- 
ber (45  B.C.),  having  been  absent  from  the  capital  nearly  a  year. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  less  scrupnlous  than  before,  for  he  cele- 
brated a  Fifth  Triumph  in  honour  of  his  ancceesee  in  Spain, 
though  these  were  aa  much  won  over  Roman  Citizens  as  his  former 
victories  in  that  same  country,  or  his  crowning  glory  of  Pharaalia. 

g  11.  From  his  last  Triumph  to  his  death  was  somewhat  more 
than  five  months  (October  4fi  B.C. — March  44  n.c):  from  his 
Quadruple  Triumph  -to  the  Spanish  Campiugn  was  little  more 
than  four  months  (June — September  46  n.o^.  Into  these  two 
brief  periods  were  compresaea  most  of  the  Laws  which  bear  his 
name,  and  of  which  we  will  now  give  a  brief  account.  The 
evils  which  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  were  of  old  standing. 
His  long  residence  at  Rome,  and  busy  engagement  in  all  politi- 
cal matters  from  early  yontli  to  the  close  of  his  Consulship, 
made  him  familiar  wiut  every  sore  place,  and  with  all  the  pro- 
posed remedies.  His  own  clear  judj^ent,  his  habits  of  rapid 
decision,  and  the  unlimited  power  which  he  held,  made  it  easier 
for  him  to  legislate  than  for  others  to  advise. 

§  12.  'Die  long  wars,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  had 
rewarded  his  Soldiers  and  the  People  at  bis  Triumphs,  had 
reduced  the  Treasury  to  a  low  ebb.  He  b^;an  by  revising  the 
Re^ster  of  Citizens,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  abridging  the 
list  of  those  who  were  receiving  monthly  donations  of  grain  from 
the  Treasn^.  Numbers  of  foreigners  had  been  irre^larty 
placed  on  the  list,  and  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  liet  of  State- 
paupen  reudent  in  or  near  Rome  frum  820,000  to  less  than  half 
that  number.*  The  Treasury  felt  an  immediate  and  a  perm»- 
nent  relief. 

g  IS.  Bnt  though,  for  this  purpose,  Cssar  made  severe  dia- 

tinctions  between  Roman  citizens  and  the  foreign  snbjecta  of  the 

Republic,  no  ruler  ever  showed  himself  so  mach  alive  to  the 

chums  cJ  all  classea  of  her  snl^ects.     Other  popular  leaders  bad 

•  See  CbspL  liu.  §  8  (3). 
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advocated  the  canse  of  the  Italiane,  and  all  free  people  of  the 
PeninmU  had  in  the  last  thirty  years  been  made  Romans :  hat 
no  one  had  as  yet  shown  interest  in  the  claims  of  the  Provincial 
subjects  of  Rome,  except  Sertorius,  and  his  object  was  rather  a 
transference  c£  power  from  Italians  to  Spaniards,  than  an  incor- 
poration of  Spam  with  Italy.  Cieaar  was  the  first  ackn<{wledged 
ruler  of  the  Roman  State  who  extended  his  view  beyond  the 
politics  of  the  City  and  took  a  really  Imperial  survey  of  the  vast 
dominions  subject  to  her  sway.  Towards  those  who  were  at 
war  vHth  Rome  be  was  as  rdentlees  as  the  sternest  Roman  of 
tbem  all ;  but  do  one  eo  well  as  he  knew  how  "  to  spare  the  sob- 
missive  :"  hardly  any  one  except  himself  felt  pleasure  in  sparing. 
All  the  Cities  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  already  Iditin,  were  raised 
to  the  Roman  Franchise.  The  same  high  privilege  was  bestowed 
on  many  Commnnities  of  Transalpine  Ganl  and  Spain.  The 
Gallic  L^on  which  he  had  raised,  mled  Alauda  fry>m  the  lark 
which  was  the  emblem  on  their  arms,  was  rewarded  for  its 
services  by  the  same  gift.  All  scientific  men,  of  whatever  oridn, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  claim  the  Roman  Franchise.  After  his 
death  a  plan  was  found  among  his  papers  for  raising  the  Sicilian 
Communitiea  to  the  rank  of  Latin  Citizens. 


§  14.  The  Imperial  character  of  the  great  Dictator's  govern- 
ment is  strongly  shown  by  his  unfulfilled  projects.  Among 
these  was  the  draining  of  the  Fontine  marshes,  the  opening  of 


Lakes  LncrinQS  and  Avemua  to  form  a  harboar,  a  complete  sur- 
vey and  mi^  of  the  whole  £mpire, — plans  afterwards  executed 
by  Agrippa,*  the  minister  of  Angnstoa.  Another  and  more 
memorable  design  was  that  of  a  Ck>de  of  Laws  embodying  and 
o^anising  the  scattered  judgments  and  precedents  whicD  at  that 
time  regolated  the  Courts.     It  was  several  centuries  before  this 

it  work  was  accomplished,  by  which  Roman  Law  became  the 

'  of  civilised  Earope. 
§  16.  The  liberal  tendency  of  the  Dictator's  mind  was  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  supplied  the  great  gaps  which  the 
Qvil  "War  bad  made  in  the  benches  of  the  Senate.  Of  late  years 
the  number  of  that  Assembly  had  been  increased  frvm  its  ori- 
ginal 300.  Cicero  on  one  occasion  mentions  415  Members  taking 
part  in  the  votes,  and  many  of  course  were  absent  But  Ciesar 
raised  it  to  900,  thus  probably  doubling  the  lai^^est  number 
that  bad  ever  been  counted  in  its  ranks.  Many  of  the  new  - 
Senators  were  fortunate  soldiers  who  had  served  him  well.  In 
raising  such  men  to  Senatorial  rank  he  followed  the  example 
of  Sylla.  Many  also  were  enfranchised  Citizens  of  the  towns  of 
Cisalpine  QauL  The  old  Cituens  were  indignant  at  this  iuvosiuu 
of  barbarians.    "The  Gauls,"  said  one  wit,  "had  exchanged  the 
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trews  for  the  t<^  and  haA  Mowed  the  oonqneroi^s  trhimphal 
car  into  the  Senate."  "It  were  »  good  d^^,"  said  another, 
"if  DO  one  would  show  the  new  Senators  the  way  to  the  Hooee." 

The  carule'  offices,  however,  were  still  conferred  on  men  of 
Italian  birth.  The  first  foreigner  who  reached  the  ConBolahip 
was  Balbus,  a  Spaniard  of  Qades,  the  friend  of  Ctesor  aud  of 
Cicero;  bat  this  was  four  years  after  the  Dictator's  death, 

§  16.  To  revive  a  military  population  in  Italy  was  not  so  mnch 
the  object  of  C»sar,  as  that  of  former  leaders  of  the  I'^l^  ^i* 
veterans  received  few  assignments  of  land  in  Italy.  The  princi- 
pal settlements  by  which  he  enriched  them  were  in  the  Pro- 
vinces. Corinth  and  Cartilage  were  made  Military  Colonies,  and 
regained  somewhat  of  their  ancient  splendonr  and  renown. 

^17.  He  endeavoured  to  restore  the  wasted  population  of 
Italy  by  more  peaceful  methods.  The  marriage-tie,  which  had 
become  exceedingly  lax  in  these  profligate  timee,  was  encour^^ 
by  somewhat  singular  means.  A  married  matron  was  allowed 
to  ose  more  ornaments  and  -more  costly  carriages  than  the 
snmfituary  Laws  of  Rome  permitted  to  women  generally.  A 
married  mui  who  had  three  children  bom  in  lawftl  wedlock  at 
Rome,  or  four  bom  in  Italy,  tx  five  bom  in  the  Provinces,  en- 
joyed freedom  from  certain  duties  and  charges. 

§  18.  The  great  abuse  of  Slave-labour  was  difficult  to  correct. 
It  was  attempted  to  apply  remedies  &miliar  to  despotic  govern- 
ments. An  Ordinance  was  issned  that  no  Citizens  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  should  be  absent  from  Italy  for 
more  than  three  years.  An  ancient  enactment  was  revived  that 
on  all  estates  at  least  one-third  of  the  labourers  should  be  free 
men.     No  doubt  these  measures  were  of  little  effeot. 

§19.  Cesar's  great  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ci^ 
was  shown  by  several  (acta.  Under  his  patronage  the  first  pub- 
lic library  was  opened  at  Rome  by  his  friend  C.  Amiuus  Pollio^ 
fiuQons  as  a  poet,  and  in  later  years  as  the  historian  oi  the  Civil 
War.  For  the  transaction  of  public  bnsiness,  he  erect«d  the 
magnificent  building  called  the  Basilica  Julia,  of  which  we  will 
say  a  few  words  in  a  later  page. 

§  20.  But  of  all  his  acts,  that  by  which  his  name  is  best  re- 
membered is  the  Iteform  of  tiie  Calendar.  It  has  been  before 
stated  that  the  Roman  year  had  hitherto  conwsted  of  355  days, 
with  a  month  of  30  days  intercalated  every  third  year,  so  that 
the  average  lengtli  of  the  year  was  865  days.*  If  the  intercala- 
tions  had  been  regularlr  made,  the  Romans  would  have  lost 
nearly  one  day  in  every  four  years ;  «nce  the  real  lengtii  of  the 
solar  year  is  about  805^  days.  But  the  buuDess  was  sooai^ 
•  Ohapt  I  §  17. 
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lenly  executed,  that  the  difference  between  the  civil  year  and 
the  solar  year  eometiniea  amonnt«d  to  several  moDths. 

Cnsar  called  in  the  aid  of  Greek  astronomers,  to  recttfy  the 
present  error,  and  prevent  error  for  the  future.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Ist  of  Jannaiy  of  the  Roman  year  709  u.c. 
coincide  with  the  let  of  January  of  the  Solar  year  which  v%  call 
45  B.C.  Bnt  it  was  calculated  that  this  1st  of  January  of  the 
year  70B  n-c.  would  be  67  days  in  advance  of  the  true  time ; 
or,  in  other  words,  would  concur  not  with  the  1st  of  January 
45  B.c^  hut  with  the  22nd  of  October  46  b.c.  And  therefore 
two  intercalary  months,  making  together  67  days,  were  inserted 
between  the  last  day  of  November  and  the  Ist  of  December  of 
the  year  708.  An  intercalary  month  of  23  days  had  already  been 
added  to  Febmary  of  that  year,  according  to  the  old  method. 
Therefore,  on  the  whole,  the.  Roman  year  708  consisted  in  all  of 
the  prodigious  number  of  445  days.*  It  was  scoffingly  called 
"The  Year  of  Confaeion."  More  justly  should  it  bo  named,  as 
Macrobios  observes,  "The  last  Year  of  Confusion." 

Thus  the  past  error  was  corrected,  and  the  first  of  January, 
709  c.c.  became  the  same  with  the  1st  of  Januaiy  45  p.c. 

To  prevent  fiitnre  errom,  the  year  was  extended  from  366  to 
366  days,  each  month  being  lengthened,  except  February,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  which  we  still  observe.  But  as  the  solar  year 
consista  of  about  365}  days,  it  is  macifest  that  it  was  necessary 
to  add  one  day  in  every  four  years,  and  this  was  done  at  the  end 
of  February,  as  at  present  in  our  Leap  Year. 

Such  was  the  famous  Julian  Calendar,  which,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  continnee  to  date  every  transaction  and  every  letter 
of  the  present  day.f 

§  21.  The  constant  occupation  required  for  these  measures  of 
reform,  all  executed  in  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  months,  neces- 
sarily absorbed  the  chief  part  of  the  Dictator'a  day,  and  pre- 
vented the  free  access  which  great  men  at  Rome  usually  acconled 

'I.I.  856  +  28-1-81=4*6. 

f  The  addition  of  one  day  in  every  fbnr  years  would  be  correct,  if  the  wlnr 
year  •ynsbted  exact];  of  3S6}  dajt,  or  SOKdajB  6  boura.  In  fikct,  it  coauata 
of  S36  dayB,  B  boora,  47  minutes,  61^  aeeondB,  u>  that  the  Julian  jeai'  ia 
longer  than  the  true  soUr  year  by  about  1 1  minoteB.  CiBBar'B  utroDomers 
Inew  this  error,  but  neglected  it  Acoordinglv  in  the  year  1682  i.D.  the 
beginQiDg  of  the  Julian  year  was  about  13  days  behind  thetme  time.  Pope 
Orezory  XIII.  sbartened  that  year  by  10  daye,  ittill  leaving  the  year  3  days 
behind  the  true  time ;  snd  to  prevent  error  Cot  the  future,  ordered  the  addi- 
tional  day  of  Febmary  to  bo  omitted  three  timet  in  400  years.  Protestant 
England  refnied  to  adopt  this  reform  tUl  the  year  I7DS  A.D.,  when  11  davs 
"^ Brieetoti. 


droppedbetweea  Uie  Sndand  14th  of  September,  which  gave  rise  tc 
car  DT^, — "Give  OS  back  our  11  days."    BnMa  still  keeps  Uw  OldStrlc, 
her  rcekoniag  is  now  IS  days  behind  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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to  snitoTB  and  visitors.  Cnsar  lamented  this.  The  tnie  reason 
for  hia  Bccloaioii  was  not  nndentood,  and  the  Ikct  diminished  hia 
popularity.  Yet  his  affability  was  the  Bame  as  ever,  and  a  letter 
of  Cicero,  in  which  he  describee  a  visit  he  received  fix>m  the  con- 
queror in  his  villa  at  Pnteoli,  leaves  a  pleasing  impression  of  both 
host 'and  gnest*  Cicero  indeed  had  ftilly  bowed  to  circum- 
Btancea ;  and  into  his  speeches  for  the  Fompeians,  M.  Marcellns 
and  Q.  Ligarius,  he  introduced  compliments  to  Cnsar  too  fulsome 
to  be  eenuine.  It  was  in  hie  enforced  retirement  from  pnblic 
life  which  followed  Pharsalia,  that  he  composed  some  of  those 
pleasing  IKalognes  which  we  adll  read.f  Both  to  him  and  to  every 
other  Senatorial  Chief  Ciesar  not  only  showed  pardon,  but  &voar. 
§  22.  Yet  the  remnant  of  the  Nobles  loved  him  not>  And 
with  the  People  at  large  he  suffered  still  more,  from  a  belief  that 
he  wished  to  be  made  King.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had 
been  named  Dictator  and  Imperator  for  life.  His  head  had  for 
some  time  been  placed  on  the  money  of  the  Republic,  »  regal 
hoDoar  conceded  to  none  before  him.  Qnintilis,  the  fifth  month 
of  the  Calendar,  received  from  him  the  name  which  it  still  bears. 
The  Senate  took  an  oath  to  guard  ^e  safety  of  his  person.  He 
was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  and  honours  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  Ooda.  But  Ctesar  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  often  heard 
to  quote  the  sentiment  of  Euripides,  that,  "if  any  violation  of 
law  is  excusable,  it  is  excusable  for  the  sake  of  gaining  sove- 
reij^  power  "^  It  was  no  doubt  to  ascertain  the  popular  sen- 
timents that  various  propoeitions  were  made  towards  an 
assumption  of  the  title  of  King.  His  statues  in  the  Forum 
were  found  crowned  with  a  diadem ;  but  two  of  the  IVibnnes 
tore  it  off,  and  the  mob  applauded.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
at  the  Great  Latin  Festival  on  the  Alban  Mount,  voices  in  the 
crowd  sainted  him  as  King;  but  mutterings  of  discontent 
reached  his  ear,  and  he  promptly  said:  "I  am  no  King,  but 
Ctesar."  The  final  attempt  was  made  at  the  Lupercalia  on  die 
15th  of  February.  Antony,  in  the  character  of  one  of  the 
Priests  of  Pan,  approached  the  Dictator  as  he  sat  presiding  in 
his  golden  chair,  and  offered  him  an  embroidered  band,  like  the 
"  diadem"  of  Oriental  Sovereigns.  The  applause  which  followed 
was  partial,  and  the  Dictator  put  the  offered  gift  aude.  Hien 
a  burst  of  genuine  cheering  greeted  him,  which  waxed  louder 
still  when  he  rejected  it  a  second  time.  Old  traditional  feeling 
was  too  strong  at  Rome  even  for  Cffisar's  daring  temper  to 
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brave  it.  He  People  wonld  submit  to  tlie  despotic  rale  of  a 
Dictator,  but  would  not  have  a  King. 

Diaappoiuted  no  doubt  he  vaa,  and  be  detenninedto  reign 
abroad,  if  he  could  not  be  King  at  Rome.  A  lai^  camp  had 
been  formed  at  ApoUonia  in  lilyricnm;  in  it  was  present  a  young 
man,  the  declarea  heir  of  the  Dictator.  This  was  C.  Oct&Tioa, 
son  of  bis  niece  Atia,  and  therefore  bis  grand  nephew.  He  was 
bom,  as  we  have  noted,  in  the  memorable  year  of  Catiliue's 
*  conspiracy,  and  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year.  From  the  lime 
that  he  had  assumed  the  garb  of  manhood  his  health  had  been 
too  delicate  for  military  service.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  bad 
ventared  to  demand  the  Mastership  of  the  Horse  from  his  uncle. 
Bat  be  was  quietly  refused,  and  sent  to  take  his  first  lessons  in 
the  art  (^  war  at  Apollonia,  where  a  lareo  and  well-equipjred 
army  had  been  assembled.  This  powerful  force  was  cfeetiued 
to  recover  the  Eagles  of  Oassua,  which  were  still  retained  as 
trophies  by  the  Parthians.  A  Sil^lline  oracle  being  produced, 
saying,  "that  nono  but  a  King  could  conquer  Partbia,"  a  Decree 
was  moved  in  the  Senate,  by  which  Ceesar  was  to  be  enabled  to 
assume  the  style  of  Kin^  not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  Provinces. 
But  events  prevented  this  Decree  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

§  23.  Meanwhile  other  causes  of  discontent  had  been  agitating 
various  classes  at  Rome.  Cleopatra  ^peured  at  Rome  with  her 
boy  Onsarion,  whom  she  declared  to  be  her  son  by  Cseear.  It 
was  ber  ambition  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  wife,  and  to  obtain 
the  Dictator's  iukeritance  for  the  boy, — a  thing  hateful  even  to 
the  d^enerate  Romans  of  that  day.  The  more  fiery  partisans 
of  Cfflsar  disapproved  of  his  clemency ;  the  more  prod^al  sort 
were  angry  at  his  regulations  for  securing  the  Provincials  from 
oppreswon.  Hie  P<^ulace  of  the  City  complained, — the  genuine 
Romans  at  seeing  fovour  extended  to  Provincials,  those  of  foreign 
origin  tjecause  they  had  been  excluded  &om  the  corn-bounty. 
Osesar  no  doubt  was  eager  to  return  to  his  army,  and  eecxpe 
from  the  increasing  difficultiee  which  beset  his  civil  government. 
But  as  soon  as  he  joined  the  army,  he  wonld  assume  monarchical 
power,  in  virtue  of  the  late  Decree ;  and  this  consideration  u^ed 
the  discontented  to  a  plot  against  bis  lifo. 

g  24.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  leader.  At  length  M.  Junius 
Bratus  accepted  the  post  of  danger.  This  young  man,  a  nephew 
of  Cato,  had  taken  hie  uncle  as  an  exwnple  for  his  public  life. 
But  he  was  fonder  of  speculation  than  of  action.  Uis  habits 
were  reserved,  rather  those  of  a  student  than  a  statesman.  He 
had  reluctantly  joined  the  cause  of  Pompey,  for  he  could  ill  for- 
get that  it  was  bv  Pompey  that  his  &ther  Lad  been  put  to  deatii 
la  cold  blood.    After  Pbarsalia,  he  was  b«ated  by  Cn«ar  almost 
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like  A  son.  In  the  present  year  he  h&d  been  prooUiined  Pnetor 
of  the  City,  nlth  tne  promiee  of  the  CoDsolsliip.  Bnt  the  dift- 
contented  remoants  of  the  Senatorial  party  aaaailed  him  with 
constsnt  reproaches.  The  name  of  Brutus,  dear  to  all  Roman 
Mtriota,  wa£  made  a  rebake  to  him.  "  His  ancestor  expelled  the 
Tarqains;  could  he  sit  quietly  under  a  King's  rule!  At  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  that  ancestor,  or  on  his  own  praetorian  tri- 
bnnal,  notes  were  placed,  containing  phrases  such  as  these: — 
"ThoD  art  not  Brutus:  would  thou  wert."  "Brutus,  thou  • 
sleepest."  "Awake,  Brntua."  Gradually  he  was  broaght  to 
thins  that  it  was  hia  duty  aa  a  Patriot  to  put  an  end  to  Ocesar's 
rule  even  by  taking  hb  life  The  moat  notable  of  those  who 
arrayed  themselvca  under  him  was  Gsssiua.  This  man's  mo- 
tive is  unknown.  He  had  nevM  taken  much  part  in  pobtics; 
he  had  made  snlKniaaion  to  the  conqueror,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived with  marked  &voar.  Some  personal  reason  probably 
actuated  his  unquiet  spirit  More  than  sixty  persons  were 
in  the  secret,  most  of  them,  like  Brutus  and  Cassius,  under 
personal  oblimtioos  to  the  Dictator.  P.  Servilins  Casca  was  by 
bis  grace  Tribune  of  the  Flebs.  L.  TiUius  Cimber  was  promised 
the  government  of  Bithynla.  Dec.  Brutus,  one  of  bis  old  Gallic 
officers,  was  Prtetor-elect,  and  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  rich 
Province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  C.  Trebonins,  another  trusted  officer, 
had  received  every  favour  which  the  Dictator  could  bestow ;  he 
had  just  laid  down  the  Consulship,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture for  the  government  of  Asia.  Q.  Ligarius  had  lately 
accepted  a  pardon  fix>m  the  Dictator,  and  rose  from  a  «ck  bed 
to  iom  the  conspirators. 

§  26.  A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  called  for  the  Ides  of  March, 
at  which  Csesar  was  to  be  present.  This  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  murder.  The  secret  had  oozed  out.  Many  persons 
warned  Cnsar  that  some  danger  was  impending.  A  Greqk  sooth- 
sayer told  him  of  the  rery  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  Idet 
his  wife  arose  so  disturbed  by  dreams,  that  she  persuaded  him 
to  relinquish  hia  purpose  of  presiding  in  the  Senate,  and  he  sent 
Antony  in  hia  st^. 

This  <^ange  of  purpose  was  reported  after  the  Uooae  was 
formed.  The  conn)irators  were  in  aespair.  Dec.  Brutus  at  once 
went  to  Ceeear,  told  him  that  the  Fathers  were  only  waiting  to 
confer  upon  him  the  sovereign  power  which  he  dewred,  and 
begged  him  not  to  listen  to  anguries  and  dreams.  Caesar  was 
persuaded  to  change  his  purpose,  and  was  carried  forth  in  his 
utter.  On  his  way,  a  slave  who  had  discovered  the  conspiracy 
tried  to  attract  his  notice,  bnt  was  unable  to  reach  him  for  the 
crowd.    A  Greek  Philosopher,  named  Artemidorus,  succeded  in 
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putting  a  roll  of  p^r  into  his  baud,  containins  full  infonnation 
of  the  cotupjracr ;  bnt  Ccesar,  suppoaiDg  it  to  be  a  petition,  laid 
it  by  bis  side  for  «  more  convenient  season.  Meanvhile  tbo 
conspirators  had  reason  to  think  that  their  plot  bad  been  dis- 
covered. A  friend  came  up  to  Caaca  and  said,  "Ab,  Oasca, 
BrntOB  has  told  me  your  secret  1"  The  conspirator  started, 
bat  was  relieved  by  the  next  sentence :  "  Wbere  will  yon  find 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  jfidileehip  t"  More  serions  alarm 
was  felt  when  PopiUins  Lnnas  remarkea  to  Brotns  and  CaBsius, 
"  You  have  my  good  wishes ;  bnt  what  you  do,  do  quickly," — 
especially  when  the  same  Senator  stepped  np  to  Cceear  on  his 
entering  the  House,  and  b^an  whispenng  in  nis  ear.  So  terri- 
fied was  Casaius,  that  he  thought  of  stabbmg  himself  instead  of 
Cnsar,  till  Brutus  quietly  observed  that  the  gestures  of  Popilliua 
indicated  that  he  was  asking  a  favour,  not  revealing  a  &tal  secret 
Csear  took  his  seat  without  further  delay. 

As  was  agreed,  Cimber  presented  a  petition,  praying  for  his 
brother'a  rei^  from  banishment ;  and  all  the  conspirators  pressed 
round  the  Dictator,  nrgiDg  his  favonrable  answer.  Displeased  at 
their  importunity,  Cnear  attempted  to  rise.  At  that  moment, 
Gimber  seized  the  lappet  of  his  robe,  and  pulled  him  down  ;  and 
immediately  Casca  struck  him  from  the  aide,  bnt  inflicted  only  a 
^ght  wound.  Then  all  drew  their  daggers  and  assailed  him. 
Cffisar  for  a  time  defended  himself  with  the  gown  folded  over  hia 
left  arm,  and  the  sharp-pointed  stile  which  ne  held  in  his  right 
hand  for  writing  on  the  wax  of  his  tablets.  But  when  he  saw 
Brutus  among  the  assassins,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  too,  Brutus  1" 
and  covering  his  bee  with  his  gown  ofi'ered  no  further  resist- 
ance. Id  their  eagerness,  some  mows  intended  for  their  victim 
fell  upon  themselves.  But  enongh  reached  Cnsar  to  do  the 
bloody  work.  Pierced  by  three-and-twenty  wounds,  he  fell  at 
the  base  of  Pompey'a  statue,  which  had  been  removed  after 
Fharsalia  by  Antony,  but  had  been  restored  by  the  magnanimity 
of  Ctesar. 

§  26.  Thus  died  "the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,"  a  man 
who  failed  in  nothing  that  he  attempted.  He  might,  Cicero 
thought,  have  been  a  great  orator;  his  Commentaries  remain  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  great  writer.  As  a  general  he  had  few 
superiors,  as  a  statesman  and  politician  no  equal.  That  which 
stamps  him  as  a  man  of  true  greatness,  is  the  entire  absence  of 
vanity  and  self-conceit  from  his  character.  He  paid,  indeed, 
great  attention  to  his  personal  appearance,  even  when  bis  hard  life 
and  unremitting  activity  had  brought  on  fits  of  an  epileptic  nature, 
and  left  him  with  that  meagre  visage  which  is  made  fiimiliar  to 
us  from  his  coins.    Even  then  be  was  sedulous  in  arranging  his 
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robes,  and  was  pleased  to  have  tha  privilt^  of  wearing  a  Uarel 
crowD  to  hide  tEe  scaadnesa  of  hU  hair.  But  these  were  foibles 
too  trifling  to  be  taken  as  Bymptoms  of  leal  vanity.  His  mo- 
rality in  domestic  life  was  not  better  or  woree  than  commonly 
prevailed  in  those  licentious  days.  He  indnlged  in  profligate 
amonra  freely  and  without  scruple.  But  public  opmion  re- 
proached him  not  for  this.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  allowed  pleasure 
to  interfere  with  business,  and  here  his  chafacter  forma  a  notable 
contrast  to  that  of  Sylla.  But  Sylla  loved  pleasure  more  than 
power ;  Ciesar  valued  power  above  all  other  things.  As  a  gene- 
ral, Craaar  was  probably  no  less  inferior  to  Pompey  than  Sylla  to 
Marius.  Yet  his  succesees  in  war,  achieved  by  a  man  who,  in 
his  forty-ninth  year,  had  hardly  seen  a  camp,  add  to  our  con- 
viction of  his  real  geniua.  Those  inccesses  were  due  not  so 
much  to  scientific  manteuvres,  as  to  rapid  audacity  of  movement 
and  mastery  over  the  wills  of  men.  That  he  caused  the  death 
or  captivity  of  more  than  a  million  of  Gauls,  to  provide  treasure 
and  form  an  army  for  his  political  purtwaes,  is  shocking  to  us ; 
bat  it  was  not  so  to  Roman  moralista.  His  political  career  *Bfl 
troubled  by  no  scruples  ;  to  gain  his  end  he  was  careless  of  the 
means.  But  before  we  judge  him  severely,  we  mnst  remember 
the  manner  in  which  the  Marian  party  had  been  trampled  under 
foot  by  Sylla  and  the  Senate.  If,  however,  the  mode  in  which 
he  rose  to  power  was  qneetionable,  the  mode  in  which  he  eier- 
cised  it  was  admirable.  The  indulgence  with  which  Ciesar  spared 
the  lives  of  his  opponents,  and  received  them  into  bvoor,  was 
peculiarly  his  own.  There  seemed  no  escape  from  anarchy  eicept 
by  submission  to  the  strong  domination  of  one  capable  man. 
The  effect  of  Cresar's  &11  was  to  cause  a  renewal  of  bloodshed  for 
another  half  generation ;  and  then  his  work  was  finished  by  a  6a 
less  generous  niler.  Those  who  slow  Caisar  were  guilty  of  o 
great  crime,  and  a  still  greater  blunder. 
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(44 — 12  B.C.) 
^  l.TerrOTofSoMteuid  People:  CoDBjdratoreretiro  to  Capitol.  §2.  Anton; 
takM  poweancm  of  Ccemr'g  monej  and  pspera.  g  3.  Bratus  addreaaei 
People  in  Fonim :  Conspirators  a^ain  retire  to  CapitoL  g  4.  Negociatioa 
with  AntoDj:  confirmatioD  of  Ctssai'B  Acts.  §  B.  Cnsar's  Will:  Funeral 
in  Forom:  Biot.  §  6.  Temporising  policy  of  Aotoaj:  be  abolishes  Dic- 
tatorship :  quits  Rome.  §  7.  OclaTius  laoda  in  Itolj  and  declares  himself 
Cmtar'a  heir :  quarrel  with  Antonj.  §  S.  Antony  maeter  of  Rome :  tho 
Liberators  quit  ItAlj :  Cicero  returns  lo  Homo.  §  9.  Antony's  use  of 
Cffisar'a  papers.  §  10.  The  first  Philippic :  Antony's  reply :  Cicero  mitet 
the  Swxind  Philippic  g  11.  Fansa  and  Hirtiua,  Consuls-elect,  declare  for 
Ootavius :  Antony  attacks  Dec  Brutus  at  Mutina ;  Cicero  publitka  hts 
Second  Ftulippic  §  IS.  Antony  iutereeple  Pansa,  but  is  himself  inter- 
cepted by  Hirtiua:  death  of  both  Consuls,  g  IB.  Hopes  of  Senate: 
AntoDy  retreats  across  the  Alps  and  joins  Lepidus.  g  14  Oc(aviu« 
tnarcbes  to  Borne  and  is  elected  Consul  with  Q,  Pedius.  g  IS.  Fediaa 
I«w,  oondenuiing  Cssar'a  murderera:  deaUi  of  Dec  Brutus,  g  IS.  For- 
mation of  Triumvirate.  §  11.  Proscriptian.  §  18.  Death  of  Cicero. 
§  IS.  Hi*  character,  g  SO.  Sext  Pompey  aares  many  of  Proscribed: 
OctaTius  attempts  to  expel  him  fhim  Sidly.  §  21.  Brutus  in  Macedonia, 
Caeaioi  in  Syria :  death  of  Treboniua  and  of  Dolabello.  g  22.  Doii^  of 
Bmtus  and  Caauus  in  Asia  Minor:  vision  of  Brotus.  g  2S.  Position 
of  hostile  anniea  at  PbtlippL  g  24.  First  Battle  of  Philippi :  death  of 
Casnns.  g  SB.  Second  Battle  of  Hiilippi :  deadi  of  Brutos.  g  26. 
Character  of  Bmtus. 

g  1.  While  tlie  Conspirators  were  at  their  bloody  work,  tlie  mass 
of  the  SenatoTB  mabed  in  confdBcd  terror  to  the  doors;  and 
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ivheD  BrutuB  turned  to  address  his  peers  in  defence  of  the  deed, 
the  Hall  was  well  nigh  empty.  Cicero,  who  had  been  present, 
answered  not,  though  he  was  called  by  name;  Antony  had 
hurried  away  to  exchange  his  consnlar  robes  for  the  garb  of  a 
slave.  Disappointed  of  obttuning  the  sanction  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conspiratora  sallied  out  into  the  Forum  to  win  the  ear  of 
the  People.  Bat  here  too  they  were  disappointed.  Not  knowing 
\vhat  massacre  might  be  in  store,  every  man  had  fled  to  bis 
own  house;  and  in  vain  the  Conspirators  paraded  the  Forum, 
holding  up  their  blood-stained  weapons  and  proclaiming  Ihem- 
selves  the  Liberators  of  BomEk  Disappointment  was  not  their 
only  feeling :  they  were  not  without  fear.  They  knew  that 
Lepidus,  being  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  his  Province  of 
Narbonese  Gaul,  had  a  Legion  encamped  on  the  Island  of  the 
Tiber ;  and  if  he  were  to  unite  with  Antony  against  them,  C«ear 
would  qnickly  be  avenged.  In  all  haste,  therefore,  they  retired 
to  the  Capitol.  Meanwhile,  three  of  Ciesar's  slaves  placed  their  . 
master's  body  upon  a  stretcher,  and  carried  it  to  his  house  on 
the  south  Bide  of  the  Fomm  with  one  arm  dangling  from  the 
unsupported  comer.  In  this  condition  the  widowed  Calpurnia 
received  the  lifeless  clay  of  him  who  had  lately  been  Sovereign 
of  the  world. 

§  2,  Lepidus  moved  his  troops  to  the  Campus  Martius.  But 
Antony  bad  no  thoughts  of  using  force;  for  in  that  case  pro- 
bably Lepidus  would  nave  become  master  of  Rome,  During  the 
night  he  took  possession  of  the  treasure  which  Caesar  had  col- 
lected to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  Parthian  campaign,  and  per- 
suaded Calpurnia  to  put  into  his  hands  all  the  Dictator's  papers. 
Possessed  of  these  securities,  he  barricaded  his  house  on  the 
CariniB,  and  determined  to  watch  the  course  of  events. 

§  3.  In  the  evening  Cicero,  with  other  Senators,  visited  the 
self-styled  Liberators  in  the  Capitol.  They  had  not  conrmuni- 
cated  their  plot  to  the  Orator,  through  fear  (they  said)  of  his 
irresolute  counsels;  but  now  that  the  deed  was  done,  he  extolled 
it  as  a  godlike  act.  Next  morning,  Dolabella,  Cicero's  Eon-in- 
law,  whom  Ce^sar  had  promised  should  be  his  successor  in  the 
Consulship,  assumed  the  Consular  fasces  and  joined  the  Libe- 
rators ;  while  Cinna,  son  of  the  old  Marian  leader,  and  therefore 
brother-in-law  to  Ca;s3r,  threw  aside  his  Prtetorian  robes,  de- 
claring he  would  no  longer  wear  the  tyrant's  livery.  Dec  Brutus, 
n  good  soldier,  had  taken  a  band  of  gladiators  into  pay,  to  serve 
as  a  body-guard  of  the  Liberators.  Thus  strengthened,  they 
ventured  again  to  descend  into  the  Fomm.  Bnitua  mounted  the 
Tribune,  and  addressed  the  People  in  a  dispassionate  speech, 
which  produced  little  effect.      But  when  Cinna   assailed  the 
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memory  of  the  Dictator,  the  crowd  broke  out  into  menacing 
cries,  aad  the  Liberators  i^ain  retired  to  the  Capitol. 

g  4,  That  same  iiiffbt  they  entered  into  negocistions  %vith 
Antony,  and  the  result  appeued  next  morning,  the  second  after 
the  murder.  The  Senate,  summoned  to  meet,  obeyed  the  call  in 
large  numbers.  Antony  and  Dolabelta  attended  in  their  Con- 
Balar  robes,  and  Cinna  resumed  bis  Pnetorian  garb.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  a  reconcilia^n  bad  been  effected :  for  Antony 
moved  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted,  and  Cicero 
seconded  the  motion  in  an  animated  speech.  It  was  carried ; 
and  Antony  next  moved,  that  all  the  Actfi  of  the  Dictator  should 
be  recognised  as  law.  Ho  had  bis  own  purposes  here;  but  the 
Liberators  also  saw  in  the  motion  an  advantage  to  themselves; 
for  they  were  actually  in  possession  of  some  of  the  chief  Magis- 
tracies, and  had  received  Apointments  to  some  of  the  richest 
Provinces  of  tbo  Empire.  This  proposal,  tlterefore,  was  &voar- 
ably  received ;  but  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  t<:^ther 
wiUi  the  important  question  of  Cesar's  Funeral. 

On  the  next  day,  Ctesar'a  Acts  were  formally  confirmed,  and 
among  tbem  his  Will  was  declared  valid,  though  its  provisions 
were  yet  unknown.  After  this,  it  was  difficult  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Dictator  should  have  a  public  burial.  Old  Senators 
remembered  the  riota  titat  attended  the  funeral  of  Clodiaa,  and 
shook  their  heads.  Casetus  opposed  it.  But  Brutus,  with  im- 
prudent m^nanimity,  decided  m  favour  «f  allowing  it.  To  seal 
the  reconciliation,  Lepidus  entertained  Brutus  at  dinner,  and 
Cawua  was  feasted  by  Mark  Antony. 

§  5.  The  Will  was  immediately  made  public.  Cleopatra  was 
still  in  Rome,  and  entertained  hopes  that  the  boy  Cfesarion  would 
be  declared  tiie  Dictator's  heir ;  Car  though  be  nad  been  married 
thrice,  there  were  no  one  of  his  lineage  surviving.  But  Ctesar 
was  too  much  a  Boman,  and  knew  the  Romans  too  well,  to  bo 
guilty  of  this  folly.  Young  C.  Octavius,  his  sister's  son,  was  de- 
clared bis  heir.  Legacies  were  left  to  all  bis  suppoeod  friends, 
among  whom  were  several  of  those  who  bad  assassinated  him. 
His  noble  gardens  beyond  the  Tiber  were  devised  to  the  use  of 
the  Public,  and  every  Roman  Citizen  was  to  receive  &  donation  of 
900  sesterces  (between  2l.  and  3/.  sterling).  The  effect  of  this 
recital  was  electric.  Devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  Dictatiy 
and  hatred  for  his  murderers  at  once  filled  every  breast. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  followed  the  Funeral.  The  body 
was  to  be  burnt  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  Campus  Martins 
near  the  tomb  of  bis  daughter  Julia.  But  it  was  first  brought 
into  the  Fomm  upon  a  bier  inlaid  with  ivory  and  covered  with 
rich  tapestries,  which  was  carried  by  men  high  in  rank  and 
80" 
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office.  There  Antony,  aa  ConBnl,  rose  to  pronounce  the  Funeral 
Oration.  Ue  ran  through  the  chief  acts  of  Cfesar's  life,  recited 
his  Will,  and  then  spoke  of  the  death  which  had  rewarded  him. 
To  make  this  more  vividly  present  to  the  excitable  Italians,  he 
displayed  a  waxen  image  marked  with  the  three-and-twenty 
wounds,  and  produced  the  very  robe  which  ho  had  worn  all  rent 
and  blood-stained.  Sonl-stimng  diiges  added  to  the  solemn 
horror  of  the  scene.  Bnt  to  ns  the  memorable  speech  which 
Shakspere  pats  into  Antony's  mouth  will  give  the  liveliest  notion 
of  the  art  nsed  and  the  impression  produced.  That  impression 
was  instantaneons.  The  Senator  Iriends  of  the  Liberators  who 
had  attended  the  ceremony  looked  on  in  moody  ulencc.  Boon 
the  menacing  gestures  of  the  crowd  make  them  look  to  their 
safety.  They  fled ;  and  the  multitude  insisted  on  burning  the 
body,  as  they  had  burnt  the  body  of  Clodius,'  in  the  sacred  prc- 
cioctti  of  the  Forum.  Some  of  the  veterans  who  attended  the 
funeral,  set  fire  to  the  bier ;  benches  and  firewood  heaped  round 
it  soon  made  a  sufficient  pile. 

From  the  blazing  pyre  the  crowd  ruehed,  eager  for  vengeance, 
to  the  houses  of  the  Conspirators.  But  all  nad  fled  tetimes. 
One  poor  wretch  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  mob, — Helvius 
Cinna,  a  poet  who  had  devoted  his  art  to  the  service  of  the  Dic- 
tator. He  was  mistaken  for  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  the  Pnetor,  and 
torn  to  pieces  before  the  mistake  could  be  explained.* 

§  C.  Antony  was  now  the  real  Master  of  Rome.  The  treasure 
which  he  had  seized  gave  him  the  means  of  purchasing  goodwill, 
and  of  securing  the  attachment  of  the  veterans  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  He  did  not,  however,  proceed  in  the 
course  which,  from  the  tone  of  his  Funeral  harangue,  might  bavo 
been  expected.  He  renewed  friendly  intercourse  with  Brutus 
and  Cassiua,  who  were  cncouri^ed  to  visit  Borne' once  at  least, 
if  not  oftener,  after  that  day;  and  Dec  Bmtiis,  with  his  gladi- 
ators, was  suffered  to  remam  in  the  City,  Antony  went  still 
further.  He  gratified  the  Senate  by  passing  a  Law  to  abolish 
the  Dictatorship  for  ever.  He  then  left  Borne  to  win  the  fovoor 
of  the  Italian  Communities,  and  try  the  temper  of  the  ret«rans. 

§  7.  Meanwhile  another  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene.  His 
was  young  Octavius.  He  had  been  bat  six  months  in  the  camp 
at  Apollonia;  bnt  in  that  short  time  ho  had  formed  a  closo 
friendship  with  M.  Vipsanins  Agrippa,  a  young  man  of  his  own 
^e,  who  poBsesaed  great  abilities  for  active  life,  but  could  not 
boast  of  any  distinguished  ancestry.     Aa  soon  as  the  news  of 

■  Hug  atoi^  i*  bowevar  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  manner  in 
whteh  Cinna  is  mentioned  in  Virgil's  ninth  Eelogue,  wbiuk  was  certainly 
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bis  DDcIe's  aBsaaginatdon  reached  the  camp,  his  friend  Agrippa 
recommended  him  to  appeal  to  the  troops,  and  march  upon 
Borne.  But  the  youth,  with  a  wariness  above  his  years,  re- 
lated these  bold  connselB.  Landing  near  BrunduHium  almost 
alone,  he  there  fint  heard  that  desarB  WiU  had  been  published, 
and  tbat  he  was  declared  Cteear's  heir.  He  at  once  accepted  the 
dangerooa  honour.  As  he  travelled  slowly  towards  the  City, 
be  stayed  some  days  at  Puteoli  with  bis  mother  Atia,  who  was 
now  married  to  L.  PhUippas.  Both  mother  and  atepfathcr  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  him  from  the  perilous  business  of  claiming 
bis  inheritance.  At  the  same  place  he  had  an  interview  with 
Cicero,  who  bad  quitted  Rome  in  deepur  after  the  Funeral,  and 
left  the  Orator  under  the  imprenion  that  ho  might  bo  won  to 
what  was  deemed  the  patriotic  party.  He  arrived  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  demanded  Iroin  Antony,  who  had 
now  returned  from  his  Italian  tour,  an  account  of  the  moneys  of 
which  the  Consul  had  taken  poeecssion,  in  order  that  he  might 
discharge  the  obligations  laid  upon  him  by  his  uncle's  Will. 
But  Antony  had  already  spent  great  part  of  the  money  in  brib- 
ing Dolabella  and  other  influential  peraons ;  nor  was  ho  vrilling 
to  gire  up  any  portion  of  his  spoil.  Octaviua  therefore  sold 
what  remained  of  bis  uncle's  property,  rused  money  on  bis  own 
credit,  and  paid  all  legacies  with  great  exactness.  This  act 
earned  him  mach  populwity.  Antony  b^an  to  fear  this  boy  of 
eighteen,  whom  he  bad  hitherto  despised,  and  the  Senate  teamed 
to  look  on  him  as  a  person  to  be  conciliated. 

With  this  feeling  ihey  decreed  that  the  month  Qnintilia 
:Jiould  continue  to  be  styled  Jnly,  as  had  been  determined  in 
the  Dictator's  lifetime  :  and  a  day  was  set  apart  for  celebrating 
hi:)  memory  with  divine  bonoura. 

^  6.  Still  Antony  remained  in  possession  of  all  actual  power. 
The  Senate  voted,  on  bia  demand,  that  the  Provinces  of  Mace- 
donia and  Syria,  though  granted  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the 
act  of  Csear,  should  be  given  to  C.  Antouius  and  Dolabella,  and 
that  the  coveted  Province  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  should  be  transferred 
from  Dec.  Brutus  to  Antony  himself.  The  news  of  these  arbi- 
trary acts  convinced  the  Liberators  that  they  bad  nothing  to 
bopo  at  Rome.  Dec.  Brutus  immediately  left  the  City  and  took 
possession  of  bis  Province  by  force.  But  M.  Bnitue  and  Cassius 
still  dallied.  Their  vacillating  conduct  during  this  time  gives  us 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  their  fitness  for  any  enterprise 
of  mark,  Cicero,  not  himself  remarkable  for  political  firmness, 
in  this  crisis  displayed  a  vigour  worthy  of  his  earlier  days,  and 
was  scandalised  by  the  unworthy  bickerings  of  his  friends.*     At 

*  See  an  iotereaUng  Letter,  in  wbich  he  describes  a  oonfereiMe  held  by 
the  Oompiiatora  m  his  preaenoe  at  Aiitiuin. — Add  All.  n.  11. 
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length  they  set  sail  ftom  Velia  for  Greece.  This  was  ia  the 
month  of  September.  Cicero  also  bad  at  one  moment  made  up 
his  mind  to  retire  firom  public  life  and  end  bis  days  at  Athens, 
in  learned  leisure.  In  the  course  of  this  summer  he  continued 
to  employ  himself  on  some  of  his  most  elaborate  treatisei.  Ilis 
works  on  the  Nature  of  the  Oods  and  on  Divination,  his  Offices, 
his  Dialogne  on  Old  Age,  and  several  other  Essays  belong'to  this 

Eeriod,  and  mark  tho  restless  activity  of  his  mind.  But  though 
e  twice  set  sail  from  Italy,  he  was  driven  back  to  port  at  Velia, 
where  he  found  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Here  he  received  letters 
from  An.  Hirtius,  and  other  friends  of  Oiesu',  which  gave  him 
hopes  that,  in  the  name  of  Octavius,  they  might  successfully 
oppose  Antony,  and  restore  constitutional  government.  He 
determined  to  retam,  and  announced  his  purpose  to  Brutus  aud 
Cassias,  who  commended  him,  and  took  leave  of  him.  They 
went  their  way  to  the  Eaet  to  raiee  armies  against  Antony ;  he 
repaired  to  Rome  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  party  in  the  Senate 
House. 

g  fi.  Meanwhile  Antony  had  been  running  riot.  In  possessioD 
of  Crasar's  papers,  with  no  one  to  check  him,  he  produced  ready 
warrant  for  every  measure  which  he  wished  to  carry,  and  pleaded 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  which  confirmed  all  the  Acts  of  Ciessr. 
When  ho  could  not  produce  a  genuine  paper,  he  interpolated  or 
foiled  what  was  needful. 

f  10.  On  the  day  after  Cicero's  return  (September  1st)  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Senate.  But  the  (Ihntor  did  not  attend, 
and  Antony  threatened  to  send  men  to  drag  him  from  his  house. 
Next  day  Cicero  was  in  his  place,  but  now  Antony  was  absents 
The  Orator  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  in  what  is  called  hia 
First  Philippic.  This  was  a  measured  attack  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  Antony,  but  personalitJes  were  carefhlly 
eschewed ; — the  tone  of  the  whole  speech,  indeed,  is  such  as 
migTit  be  delivered  by  a  leader  of  opposition  in  Parliament  at 
the  present  day.  But  Antony,  enraged  at  his  boldness,  sum- 
moned a  meeting  for  the  19th  of  September,  which  Cicero  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attend.  Ho  then  attacked  the  absent 
Orator  in  the  strongest  langui^  of  personal  abuse  and  menace. 
Cicero  sate  down,  and  composed  his  femons  Second  Philippic, 
which  is  written  as  if  it  were  delivered  on  the  same  day,  in 
reply  to  Antony's  invective.  At  present,  however,  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  a  copy  of  it  to  Atticus,  enjoining  secrecy. 

§  11.  Matters  quickly  drew  to  a  head  between  Antony  and 
Octavius.  The  latter  lud  succeeded  in  securing  a  thonsaud  men 
of  his  uncle's  veterans  who  had  settled  in  Campania;  and  by 
great  exertions  in  the  different  towns  of  Italy  had  levied  a  con- 
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atdembte  force.  Meantime  four  of  the  Epuote  Legione  had  just 
landed  at  BruDdasinm,  and  Antony  Iiastened  to  attach  them  to 
his  cause.  But  the  laigesa  which  he  offered  them  was  ouW  a 
hundred  denarics  a  man,  and  the  toldiers  langhed  in  his  &ce. 
Antony,  enraged  at  their  conduct,  seized  the  ringleaders,  and 
decimated  them.  But  this  scTerity  only  served  to  change  their 
open  insolence  into  sullen  anger,  and  emiMariee  from  Octavios 
wore  ready  to  draw  them  over  to  the  side  of  their  young  mastor. 
They  had  so  far  obeyed  Antony  as  to  march  northwards  to 
Ariminnm,  while  he  repaired  to  Rome.  But  as  he  entered 
the  Senate  House,  he  heard  that  two  of  the  four  L^ona 
had  deserted  to  his  rival,  and  in  gnat  alarm  he  hastened  to 
the  camp  just  in  time  to  keep  Ue  remainder  of  the  troops 
under  his  standard,  by  distributing  to  every  man  five  hundred 
denaries. 

The  persons  to  hold  the  Consulship  for  the  next  year  had  been 
designated  by  Caesar.  They  were  both  old  officers  of  the  Gallic 
*  army,  G.  Vibins  Paosa,  and  An.  Uirtins,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Gallic  War.  Cicero  was 
ready  to  believe  that  they  had  become  patriots,  because,  dis- 
gusted with  the  arrogance  of  Antony,  they  had  declared  for  Oc- 
tavius  and  the  Senate.  Antony  began  to  fear  that  all  parties 
might  combine  to  crash  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  no 
longer  to  remain  inactive;  and  about  the  end  of  November, 
havmg  collected  all  hb  troops  at  Ariminum,  he  marched  along 
the  v^nilian  road  to  drive  Dec.  Brutus  out  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Decimus  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  Mutina  {Modena), 
and  Antony  blockaded  the  place.  As  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  Cicero  published  the  fiunons  Second  Philippic,  in  which 
ho  la^ed  the  Consul  with  the  most  unsparing  band,  going 
through  the  history  of  his  past  life,  exaggerating  the  dehanch- 
erics,  which  were  common  to  Antony  with  great  part  of  the 
Roman  youth,  and  painting  in  the  strongest  colours  the  profligate 
use  he  had  made  of  C»wtr'B  p^>ers.  Its  effect  was  great,  and 
Cicero  followed  up  the  blow  by  the  following  twelve  Philippics, 
which  were  speeches  deUvered  in  the  Senate  House  and  Forum, 
at  intervals  from  December  44  b.o.  to  April  in  the  next  year. 

g  12.  Cicero  was  anxious  to  break  with  Antony  at  once,  by 
declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  But  the  latter  was  still  re- 
garded by  many  Senators  as  the  head  of  the  Cieearian  party,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  treat  with  him.  But  the  demands  of  Antony 
were  so  extravagant,  that  negociations  wej^  at  once  broken  o^ 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms.  The 
Consnls  proceeded  to  levy  troops;  hut  so  exhausted  was  th« 
Treasury;,  that  now  for  the  fitst  lime  since  the  triumph  of 
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..{jiiiliDa  Panllns,  it  was  found  necessary  to  levy  a  property-tax 
OD  the  citizens  of  Home. 

Octavins  and  the  Gonsula  assembled  their  forces  at  Alba.  Oa 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year  (43  fi.c.)  Uirtius  marched  for  Mu- 
tina,  with  Octavius  under  his  command.  Tbo  other  Consul, 
Fansa,  remained  at  Eome  to  raise  new  levies;  but  bv  the  end 
of  March  he  also  marched  to  form  a  junction  with  Hirtiaa. 
BoUi  parties  pretended  to  be  acting  in  Cnsar's  name. 

Antony  left  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  trenches  before  Uutina, 
and  took  the  field  aeainst  Hirtius  and  Octavius.  For  three 
months  the  opponents  lay  watching  each  other.  But  when  An- 
tony learnt  that  Fansa  was  coming  np,  he  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment southward  with  two  of  hia  veteran  Legions,  and  attacked 
him.  A  sharp  confiict  followed,  in  which  Fansa's  troope  were 
defeated,  and  tbo  Consul  himself  was  carried,  mortally  wounded, 
off  the  field.  But  Hirtius  was  on  the  alert,  and  assaulted  An- 
tony's wearied  t">ops  on  their  way  back  to  their  camp,  with 
some  advant^e.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  on  the 
27th,  Hirtius  drew  Antony  fiv>m  his  entrenchments  before  Mu- 
tina.  A  fierce  battle  followed,  which  ended  in  tlie  troops  of 
Antony  being  driven  back  into  their  lines.  Hirtius  followed 
close  upon  the  flying  enemy;  the  camp  was  carried  by  storm,  and 
a  complete  victory  would  have  been  won  had  not  Hirtius  himself 
bllcn.  Upon  tlus  disaster  Octavius  drew  off  the  troops.  The 
news  of  the  first  battle  had  been  reported  at  Rome  as  a  victory, 
and  gave  rise  to  extravagant  rejoicings.  The  second  battle  was 
really  a  victory,  but  all  rejoicing  was  damped  by  the  news  that 
one  Consul  was  dead  and  the  other  dying.  No  snch  fatal  mis- 
chance had  happened  since  the  Second  Funic  War,  when  Mar- 
cellus  and  Crispinos  fell  in  one  day. 

g  13.  After  his  defeat  Antony  felt  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  si^  of  Mutina.  With  Dec  Brutua  in  the  town  behind 
him,  and  the  victorious  Lemons  of  Octavius  before  him,  his 
position  was  critical.  He  therefore  prepared  to  retreat,  and 
cfi'ected  this  purpose  like  a  good  soldier.  His  destination  was 
the  province  of  Narbonese  Qaul,  where  Lepidus  had  assumed  the 
government,  and  bad  promised  him  support.  But  the  Senate 
also  had  hopes  in  the  same  qnartcr.  L.  Munatius  Flancns  com- 
manded in  Northern  Qaul,  and  C  Aeinins  Pollio  in  Southern 
Spun.  Sext  Pompeins  bad  made  good  his  ground  in  the  latter 
country,  and  had  almost  expelled  Follio  from  Bsetioa.  Flancus 
and  Pollio,  both  friepds  and  favourites  of  Ciesar,  had  as  yet 
declared  neither  for  Antony  nor  Octtfvius.  If  they  would  declare 
for  the  Senate,  LcpidoB,  a  feeble  and  fickle  man,  might  desert 
Antony;   or,  if   Octavius  would   join  with  Bee.  Brutus,  and 
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pursue  bim,  Antony  might  not  be  able  to  escape  from  Italy  at 
all.  But  these  political  combinations  foiled.  Pnancua  and  Pollio 
stood  aloo^  waiting  for  the  coarse  of  events.  Dec.  Brutus  was 
not  strong  enough  to  pursue  Antony  by  himself  and  Octavius 
was  unwilling,  perhaps  unable,  to  unite  the  veterans  of  Ciesar 
with  troops  commanded  by  one  of  Ceesar's  raurdereTs.  And  bo 
it  happened,  that  Antony  effected  his  retreat  across  the  Alps, 
but  not  without  extreme  hardships,  which  he  bore  in  common 
with  the  meanest  soldier.  It  was  at  sach  times  that  his  good 
qualities  always  showed  themselves,  and  his  gallant  endurance 
of  misery  endeared  him  to  every  man  under  his  command.  On 
his  arrival  ia  Narbonese  Gaul  ae  met  Lepidua  at  Forum  Julii 
(Frejua),  and  here  the  two  commandera  agreed  on  a  plan  of 
operations. 

§  14.  The  condnct  of  Octavios  gave  rise  to  grave  suspicions. 
It  was  even  said  that  the  Consuls  nad  been  killed  by  hb  agent& 
Cicero,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  bis  cause,  was  silent  He 
had  delivered  his  foarteentb  and  last  Philippic  on  the  news  of 
the  first  victory  gained  by  Hirtins.  But  now  he  talked  in  private 
of  "  removing'  the  boy  of  whom  he  bad  hoped  to  make  a  tool. 
Octavios,  however,  had  taken  his  part,  and  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved. Secretly  he  entered  into  n^;aciations  with  Antony. 
After  some  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  tne  Senate  to  thwart  him, 
be  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martins  with  his  Legions.  Cicero 
and  most  of  the  Senatore  disappeared,  and  the  fickle  populace 
greeted  tbe  young  heir  of  Cssar  with  applause.  'Diongh  he  was 
not  yet  twenty  he  demanded  tho  ConsulsUip,  having  been  pre- 
viously relieved  from  tbe  provisions  of  tiio  Lex  Annalis  by  a 
Decree  of  the  Senate,  and  be  was  elected  to  the  first  office  in  the 
State,  with  his  cousin  Q.  Pedius.* 

§  15.  A  Coriato  Law  passed,  by  which  Octavius  was  adopted 
into  the  Patrician  Gens  of  the  Juiii,  and  was  put  into  Wal  pos- 
session of  the  name  which  be  had  already  assumed, — C.  Julius 
Cnsar  Octavianus.     Wo  shall  henceforth  call  bim  Octavian. 

The  change  in  his  policy  was  soon  indicated  by  a  Law,  in 
which  he  fbrmally  separated  himself  from  the  Senate.  Pedius 
brought  it  forward.  By  its  provisions  all  Ctesar's  murderers 
were  summoned  to  take  their  trial.  Of  coarse,  none  of  them 
appeared,  and  they  were  condemned  by  defaalt.  By  the  end 
of  September  Octavian  was  a^n  in  Cisupine  Oaul,  and  in  close 
negociation  with  Antony  and  Lepidus.  llic  fruits  of  his  conduct 
soon  appeared.     Plancua  and  Pollio  declared  against  Ciesar's 
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murderers.  Dec.  Bnitas,  deeertcd  by  his  eoldicry,  attempted  to 
escape  into  Macedonia  through  lUjricum ;  but  he  was  overtaken 
near  Aqoileia,  and  slain  by  order  of  Antony. 

§16.  Italy  and  Gaul  being  now  clear  of  the  Senatorial  party, 
Lepidus,  as  mediator,  arranged  a  meeting  between  Octavian  and 
Antony,  upon  an  island  in  a  small  river  near  Bononia  (Bologna). 
Here  the  three  potentates  agreed  that  they  should  assume  a  joint 
and  coSrdinate  authority,  under  the  name  of  "Triumvirs  for 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth."  Antony  was  to  have 
the  two  Gaols,  except  the  Narbonese  district,  which,  with  Spain, 
was  assigned  to  Lepidus  ;  Octavian  received  Sicily,  Sardioia,  and 
Africa.  Italy  was  for  the  present  to  be  left  to  the  Consuls  of 
the  year,  and  for  the  enaning  year  Lepidus,  with  Plancns,  re- 
ceived promise  of  this  high  office.  In  return,  Lepidns  gave  up 
his  military  force,  while  Octavian  and  Antony,  each  at  the  nead  of 
ten  L^ons,  prepared  to  conquer  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire, 
which  could  not  yet  be  divided  like  the  Western  Provinces,  be- 
cause It  was  in  possession  of  Bmtns  and  Caseins. 

S  17,  But  before  they  began  war,  the  Triumvirs  ^reed  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  SyUa, — ^to  extirpate  their  i^ponenls  by 
a  Proscription,  and  to  raise  money  by  confiscation.  They  framed 
a  list  of  all  men's  names  whose  death  could  be  regarded  as  advan- 
tageous to  any  of  the  three,  and  on  this  list  each  in  turn  pricked 
a  name.  Antouy  had  made  many  personal  enemies  by  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Rome,  and  was  at  no  loss  for  victims.  Octavian  Dad 
few  direct  enemies ;  bnt  the  boy-despot  discerned  with  precocious 
s^aci^  those  who  were  likely  to  impede  his  ambitjoos  proiecta, 
and  chose  his  victims  with  little  hesitation.  Lepidus  would  not 
be  left  behind  in  the  bloody  work.  The  author  of  the  Philippics 
was  one  of  Antony's  first  victims ;  Octavian  gave  him  np,  and 
took  as  an  equivalent  for  his  late  friend  the  life  of  L.  Gsaar, 
nncle  of  Antony.  Lepidus  surrendered  his  brother  Paullus  for 
some  similar  favour.  So  the  work  went  on.  The  description 
already  given  of  Sylla's  Proscription  may  be  repeated  here  lite- 
rally, except  that  every  horror  was  increased,  and  the  nnmber  of 
victims  multiplied.  Not  fewer  than  three  hundred  Senators 
and  two  thousand  Enights  were  on  the  list.  Q.  Fedius,  an  honest 
and  upright  man,  died  in  his  Consulship,  overcome  by  vexation 
and  shame  at  being  implicated  in  these  transactions. 

§  18.  As  soon  as  their  secret  business  was  ended,  the  Tri- 
nmvirs  determined  to  ent«r  Rome  publicly.  Hitherto  they  had 
not  published  more  tiian  seventeen  names  of  the  Proscribed. 
They  made  their  entrance  severally  on  three  successive  days, 
each  attended  by  a  Legion.  A  Law  was  immediately  brought  in 
to  invest  them  formally  with  the  su[H%me  authority,  which  they 
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had  asaomed.     This  was  followed  by  tha  promnlgation  of  suc- 
cessive lists,  e&ch  laiger  than  its  predecessor. 

Among  tlie  Tictims,  far  the  moet  conspicuoas  was  Cicero. 
With  his  brother  Qaintos,  the  old  Orator  had  retired  to  his 
Tnscolan  Tills  after  the  Battle  of  Mntina;  and  now  they  en- 
deavoured to  escape  in  the  hope  of  joining  Bratos  in  Macedonia : 
for  the  Orator's  only  sod  was  serving  as  a  Tribone  in  the  Libe- 
rator's army.  After  many  changes  of  domicile,  they  reached 
Astura,  a  little  island  near  Antioin,  where  they  fonnd  themselves 
short  of  money,  and  Quintns  ventured  to  Rome  to  procure  the 
necessary  Bupplj.  Here  he  was  recognised  and  seized,  bother 
willi  his  son.  Each  desired  to  die  first,  and  the  monmfbl  claim 
to  precedence  was  settled  by  the  soldiers  tilling  both  at  Ota 
some  moment  Meantime  Cicero  had  put  to  sea.  Bnt  even  in 
this  extremity  he  could  not  make  np  his  mind  to  leave  Italy, 
and  put  to  land  at  Circeii.  After  nirther  hesitation,  he  agam 
embarked,  and  again  sought  the  Italian  shore  near  Fonniie  (Mola 
di  OaSta).  For  the  night  he  stayed  at  his  villa  near  that  place ; 
and  next  morning  woald  not  move,  exclaiming, — "Let  me  die  in 
my  own  country, — that  country  which  I  have  bo  often  saved." 
But  his  faithful  slaves  forced  him  into  a  litter,  and  carried  him 

Tin  towards  the  coast.  Scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  a  band 
Antony's  blood-hounds  reached  his  villa,  and  were  put  upon 
the  track  of  their  victim  by  a  young  man  who  owed  everything 
to  the  Ciceros.  The  old  Orator  from  his  litter  saw  the  parsuers 
coming  up.  His  own  follow«s  were  strong  enough  to  have  made 
resistance ;  but  he  desired  them  to  set  the  litter  down.  Then, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  calmly  waited  for  the  mflians, 
and  offered  his  neck  to  the  sword.  He  was  soon  despatched. 
The  chief  of  the  band,  by  Antony's  express  orders,  hewed  off  the 
head  and  hands  and  carried  them  to  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  widow 
of  Clodius  and  now  the  wife  of  Antony,  drove  her  hair-pin 
through  the  tongue  which  had  denounced  the  iniquities  of  both 
her  husbands.  The  head  which  had  given  birth  to  the  second 
Phillippic,  and  tlte  hands  which  had  written  it,  were  nailed  to  the 
Rostra,  the  home  of  their  eloquence.  The  sight  and  the  associa- 
tions raised  feelings  of  horror  and  pity  in  every  heart. 

S  19.  Cicero  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  had  fiillen  on 
evil  times;  and,  being  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  was  constantly 
catted  upon  to  mingle  in  counsels  of  civil  war.  From  his  first 
appearance  in  pnblio  during  the  Dictatorship  of  Bylla  to  the 
great  triumph  of  his  Consulship,  he  roee  witii  a  vigorone  and 
nnflwipug  energy,  which  gave  promise  of  a  man  fit  to  cc^  with 
the  tigers  that  were  then  closing  round  the  Constitution.  Bnt 
the  performance  was  not  equal  to  the  promise.     When  once 
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Cicero  bad  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Senatorial  Nobili^,  his  polit- 
ical conduct  is  marked  by  an  almost  peevisb  vacillation.  Ub 
advances  were  coldly  rejected  by  Fompey,  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  break  entirely  with  Ciesar.  His  new  Senatorial 
associates  never  heartily  welcomed  the  New  Man,  whose  labo- 
rious habits  contracted  disadvant^eoosly  ■with  their  own.  As 
tlie  first  Orator  of  the  day,  he  thought  be  bad  a  claim  to  be 
considered  as  equal  to  the  first  Statesmen ;  and  the  rejection  of 
this  claim  even  by  his  own  party  threw  him  still  more  out  of 
harmony  with  that  party.  ' 

If  we  turn  from  his  public  to  bis  private  character,  our  com- 
mendations need  less  reserve.  None  but  most  admire  the 
vigorous  industry  with  which  from  early  yonth  he  prepared  for 
hia  chosen  profession  of  an  Advocate,  full  of  the  generous  belief 
that  every  branch  of  liberal  studies  must  be  serviceable  to  one 
who  is  expected  to  brin^  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
old.*  To  mould  his  multtfimons  knowledge  he  possessed  a  readi- 
ness of  speech  which  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  verbosity. 
The  Advocate  with  an  eye  only  to  his  verdict  is  sometimes  for- 
gottoo  in  the  Orator  who  desires  to  display  his  own  powers. 
When  the  Forum  and  the  Senate-house  were  closed  to  him,  ho 
poured  the  overflowing  abundance  of  his  acquirements  into  those 
dialogues  and  treatises  which  we  stilt  read  with  delight  He 
wrote  rapidly  and  dnently  as  he  spoke,  rather  to  amuse  and 
employ  his  mind  in  times  of  enforced  idleness,  than  as  one  who 
fbeb  a  call  to  instruct  or  benefit  mankind.  His  disposition 
was  extremely  amiable.  He  felt  no  jealousy  for  rivals:  Hor- 
tensius  was  among  his  iuldmato  friends,  and  is  chiefly  known 
to  us  by  Cicero's  generous  praise.  No  man  had  more  friends. 
In  his  fiunily  rel^iona  he  shines  brightly  amid  the  darkness 
of  that  E^.  His  wife  Terentia  was  one  with  whom  ho  had 
little  sympathy;  her  masculine  eneigy  was  oppressive  to  his 
less  resolute  character.  It  was  a  relief  doubtless,  to  find 
an  excuse  fbr  divorcing  her  in  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War, 
But  divorcee  were  matters  of  course  in  these  times.  Nor 
did  public  opinion  condcum  him,  when  to  mend  his  broken 
fortunes  he  married  Publilia,  a  girl  of  lai^  property,  who  was 
his  ward.  To  his  affection  for  his  brother  QuiDtus,  and  for-his 
children,  there  is  no  drawback.  On  the  whole,  his  character 
displays  much  weakness,  but  very  little  evil ;  while  the  perfect 
integrity  and  justice  of  his  life,  in  an  age  when  such  qualities 
were  rare,  if  they  do  not  compensate  for  his  defects  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  yet  entitle  him  to  the  regard  and  admiration  of 
all  good  men. 

*  See  the  Ana  pusage  in  the  speech  pro  ArMapMlat  6. 
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§  20.  Many  of  the  Proscribed  escaped  their  &te,  and  found 
refiigo,  some  with  Brutus  in  the  East,  some  in  Africa,  more  stJll 
with  Seit.  Pompeioa.  The  adventurer  took  advantage  of  the 
troubles  in  Italjr  to  extend  hia  power.  He  occupied  Sicily,  and 
his  fleets  swept  the  coasts  of  Italy  to  afford  assistance  to  the 
Proscribed.  Next  year,  while  Antony  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  levying  troops  gainst  Brutna  and  Gassins,  Octavian 
undertook  to  wrest  Sicily  from  the  hands  of  Sextua.  But  his 
fleet  was  encountered  and  beaten  off  by  the  skilful  captains  of 
the  enemy ;  and  Octavjan  was  compelled  to  depart  for  the  East 
without  accomplishing  hia  purpose. 

§  2].  Brutus  and  Caaains,  when  they  left  Italy  in  the  antnmn 
of  44  B.C.,  at  once  repaired  to  the  Provinces  allotted  to  them, 
though  by  Antony's  influence  the  Senate  had  transferred  Mace- 
donia from  Brutus  to  his  own  brother  Caius,  atid  Syria  from 
Casaioa  to  Dolabella.     C.  Antonius  was  already  in  possession  of 

Earta  of  Macedonia ;  but  Brutus  succeeded  in  dislodging  him. 
[canwhile  Casaina,  already  well  known  in  Syria  for  his  successful 
conduct  of  the  Parthian  war,  had  established  himself  in  that 
Province,  before  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Dolabella.  This 
wortblcBs  mun  left  Italy  about  the  same  time  as  Brutus  and 
Caasius,  and,  at  the  head  of  several  Legions,  marched  without 
opposition  through  Macedonia  into  Asia  Minor.  Ucre  C  Trt- 
bonius  had  already  arrived.  Bat  he  was  unable  to  cope  with 
Dolabella;  and  the  latter  sarpriaed  him  and  took  him  prisoner 
at  Smyrna.  He  was  put  to  death  with  unseemly  contumely  in 
Dolabella's  presence.  This  was  in  February  43  s.c. ;  and  thus 
two  of  CsBsar*  s  murdereiK,  in  less  than  a  year's  time,  felt  the 
blow  of  retributive  justice.  When  the  news  of  this  piece  of 
butchery  reached  Rome,  Cicero,  believing  that  Octavian  was  a 
puppet  in  his  hands,  was  ruling  Rome  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
Philippics.  On  his  motjon,  Dolabella  was  declared  a  public 
enemy.*  Cassiua  lost  no  time  in  marching  his  Iiegions  into 
Asia,  to  execute  the  behest  of  the  Senate,  thou^  he  had  been 
dispossessed  of  his  Province  by  the  Senate  itself  Dolabella 
threw  himself  into  Laodicea,  where  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

g  22.  By  the  end  of  43  n.o.,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  East 
was  in  the  hands  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  instead  of  making 
preparatjons  for  war  with  Antony,  tiie  two  Commanders  spent 
the  early  part  of  the  year  42  b.o.  in  plundering  the  miserable 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Brntus  demanded  men  and  money  of  the 
Lycians;  and,  when  they  rcAised,  he  laid  siege  to  Xanthns,  their 
principal  city.    The  Xuithians  made  the  some  brave  resistance 

*  He  had  divorced  Tulliu,  tlie  OraUn'B  daughter,  before  he  left  Italy. 
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which  thcj  had  c^ered  600  yean  before  to  the  Pereian  invaden.* 
They  burnt  their  city,  and  pat  themselves  to  death  rather  than 
nibmit.  BrntDB  w^t  over  their  late,  and  abstained  from 
tiirtber  exactions.  But  Caasiiu  showed  less  moderation ;  from 
the  Rhodiana  alone,  though  tiiey  were  Allies  of  Rome,  he  de- 
manded all  their  precious  metals.  After  this  campaign  of 
plnnder,  the  two  chieft  met  at  Sardis,  and  renewed  the  aUerca- 
tioDs  which  Cicero  had  deplored  in  Italy.  It  is  probable  that 
war  might  have  broken  out  between  them,  had  not  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Triomvira  waked  them  from  their  dream  of  secnri^. 
It  was  as  he  was  passing  orer  into  Europe,  that  Bmtus,  who 
continued  his  studions  habits  amid  all  disquietudes,  and  limited 
his  time  of  sleep  to  a  period  too  small  for  the  reqairements  of 
health,  was  dispirited  by  the  vimon  which  Shakspere,  after 
Plnt&rch,  has  made  famous.  It  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  a 
diseased  frame,  though  it  was  universally  held  to  be  a  divine 
visitation.  As  be  sat  in  his  lent  in  the  dead  of  night,  he 
thought  a  huge  and  shadowy  form  stood  by  him ;  and  wlien  he 
calmly  asked,  ""What  and  whence  art  thou!"  it  answered,  or 
seemed  to  answer,  "I  am  thine  evil  genius,  Bmtus:  we  shall 
meet  again  at  Fhilippi." 

§  23.  Meantime  Antony's  lieutenanta  had  crossed  the  Ionian 
Sea,  and  penetrated  without  opposition  into  Thrace.  The 
Republican  leaders  found  them  at  Philippi.  The  army  of 
Brutus  and  Gassius  amounted  to  at  least  80,000  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  20,000  horse;  but  they  were  ill  supplied  with  expe- 
rienced officers.  For  M.  Valerius  Mesealls,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight,  held  the  chief  command  after  Brutus  and  Cassius ; 
and  Horace,  who  waa  but  three-and-twenty,  the  son  of  a  Freed- 
nan,  and  a  youth  of  feeble  constitntion,  was  appointed  a  Legion- 
ary Tribnne.t  The  forces  opposed  to  them  would  have  been  at 
once  overpowered,  had  not  Antony  himself  opportunely  arrived 
with  the  second  corps  of  the  Triumviral  army.  Octavian  was 
detained  by  illness  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  he  ordered  himself  to 
be  carried  on  a  litter  to  join  his  L^ons.  The  army  of  the  Tri- 
umvirs was  now  supenor  to  the  enemy ;  but  Uieir  cavalry, 
conutdng  only  18,000,  was  considerably  weaker  than  the  force 
opposed  to  it.  The  Republicans  were  strongly  posted  upon  two 
bills,  wiUi  entrenchments  between :   the  camp  of  GassinB  upon 

•  Herodotua  I  178, 

t        "Qu«m  TodoDt  omnea  libertino  patre  Dst«un. 

Nimo  quia  Htecenat,  tibi  sum  oonviotor,  at  olim 
Quod  mih]  pareret  Legio  Romana  tribimo," — 1  Serm.  vL  4R. 
Every  ona  Icdowb  his  aUusiiHu  to  tlie  Iom  of  tus  shield  at  Philippi,  2  Carm, 
viL9.ftiv 
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the  left  Dext  the  aes,  that  of  Bratos  inland  on  the  riffht.  The 
Triumviral  umy  laji  apon  the  open  plain  before  them,  in  a  poei- 
tiott  rendered  unhealthy  hj  msrahes ;  Antony,  on  the  right,  nas 
opposed  to  GaBuns ;  Octavian,  on  the  left,  fronted  Brutus.  But 
they  were  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  and  anxious  for  a  deci- 
sive battle.  The  Republicans,  however,  Icept  to  their  eptrench- 
menls,  and  the  other  party  began  to  suffer  severely  from  Eunine. 

§  24.  Determined  to  bring  on  an  action,  Antony  b^^n  works 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  on  Caseius  from  the  se^  Cassius  had 
always  opposed  a  general  action,  but  Brutus  insisted  on  putting 
an  end  to  the  suspense,  and  his  colleague  yielded.  The  day  of 
the  attack  was  probably  in  October.  Brutus  attacked  Octavion's 
army,  while  Ciwsins  assaulted  the  working  parties  of  Antony. 
Caasius'  assault  was  beaten  back  with  loss,  but  he  succeeded  id 
raining  his  camp  in  safety.  Meanwhile,  Messalla,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  Brutus'  army,  had  defeated  the  host 
of  Octavian,  who  was  still  too  ill  to  appear  on  the  field,  and  the 
Republican  soldiers  penetrated  into  the  Triumvir's  camp.  Pre- 
sently, his  litter  was  brought  in  stained  with  blood,  and  tixe 
corpse  of  a  young  man  found  near  it  was  supposed  to  be  Octa- 
vian. Bat  Brutus,  not  receiving  any  tidings  of  the  movements 
of  Cassius,  became  so  anxious  for  his  fate  that  he  sent  off  a 
party  of  horse  to  make  inquiries,  and  neglected  to  support  the 
successful  assaults  of  Meaaalla. 

Cassius,  on  his  part,  discouraged  at  his  ill  success,  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  Brutus.  When  he  saw  the  party  of 
horse,  he  hastily  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  t^e  enemy, 
and  retired  into  his  t«nt  with  his  Freedman  Findarus.  What 
passed  there  we  know  not  for  certain.  Cassius  was  found  dead, 
with  the  head  severed  froia  the  body.  Findarus  was  never  seeu 
i^^n.  It  was  generally  believed  Uiat  Pindans  slew  his  master 
in  obedience  to  orders ;  but  many  thought  tliat  he  had  dealt  a 
felon  blow.  The  intelligence  of  Caaaius'  death  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  Brutus.  He  forgot  his  own  success,  and  pronounced  the 
elegy  of  Cassias- in  wie  well-known  words:  "There  lies  the  Ihat 
of  the  Romans."  The  praise  was  ill-deserved.  Except  in  his 
conduct  of  the  war  agamst  the  Farthians,  Cassius  had  never 
pitted  a  worthy  port 

§  25.  After  the  first  battle  of  Fhilippi,  it  would  have  still  been 
politic  in  Brntus  to  abstain  trata  battle.  The  Triumviral  armies 
were  in  great  distress,  and  every  day  increased  their  losses. 
Reinforcements  coming  to  their  aid  by  sea  were  intercepted, — a 

Eroof  of  the  n^lect  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  not  sooner 
ringing  their  fleet  into  action.  Nor  did  Brutus  ever  hear  of 
tiiis  saccesa.    He  was  ill  fitted  for  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  after 
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the  death  of  Casshu  he  only  kept  hia  men  together  by  lai^egscs 
and  promises  of  plunder.  Twenty  days  after  the  first  battle  be 
led  them  out  again.  Both  armies  fcced  one  another.  There 
was  little  manceuvring.  the  Second  battle  was  decided  by  num- 
bers and  force,  not  by  skill ;  and  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Triumvirs.  Bmtus  retired  with  four  Legions  to  a  strong  posi- 
tion  in  the  rear,  while  the  rest  of  bis  broken  army  aought  refuge 
in  the  camp.  Octavian  remained  to  watch  them,  while  Antony 
pursued  the  Republican  Chief.  Kest  day,  Brutus  endoavoorcd 
to  rouse  his  men  to  another  efibrt;  but  titty  sullenly  refused  to 
fight;  and  Brutos  withdrew  with  a  few  friends  into  a  neighbour- 
ing wood.  Here  he  took  them  aside  one  by  one,  and  prayad 
each  to  do  him  the  last  service  that  a  Roman  could  render  to 
bis  friend.  All  refused  with  horror;  till  at  nigbt&U  a  trusty 
Greek  Freedman,  named  Strato,  held  the  sword,  and  his  master  . 
threw  himself  upon  it  Most  of  his  friends  followed  the  sad 
example.  Tlie  body  of  Brutus  was  sent  by  Antony  to  hia 
mother.  His  wife  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  refiised  all  com- 
fort; and  being  too  closely  watched  to  be  able  to  slay  herself  by 
ordinary  means,  she  suffocated  herself  by  thrusting  burning 
charcoal  into  her  mouth.  Massalla,  with  a  number  of  other  fugi- 
tives, sought  safety  in  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  soon  after  made 
Bubmission  to  Antony. 

§  26.  The  name  of  Brutus  has,  by  PIntarch'a  beautiful  narra- 
tive, sublimed  by  Shakspere,  become  a  bye-word  for  self-devoted 
patriotism.  This  esalt^  opinion  is  now  generally  confessed  to 
be  unjust.  Brutus  was  not  a  patriot, '  n^ess  devotion  to  the 
pari^  of  the  Senate  be  patriotism.  Towards  the  Provincials  he 
was  a  true  Roman,  hareh  and  oppressive.  He  was  fi-ee  from  the 
senauaiity  and  profligacy  of  his  age,  but  for  public  life  he  was 
unfit.  His  habits  were  those  of  a  student  His  application  was 
great,  his  memory'remarkable.  But  he  possessed  little  power  of 
turning  his  acquirements  to  acconnt ;  and  to  the  last  he  was 
rather  a  learned  man  than  a  man  improved  by  leamine.  In 
comparison  with  Cassins,  he  was  humane  and  generona ;  but  in 
all  respects  his  character  is  contrasted  for  the  worse  with  that 
of  the  great  man,  from  whom  be  accepted  &vours,  and  the& 
became  bis  murderer. 


In  of  AntoDT,  eieented  BfAnUoch. 


Antony  uul  Cleopaln. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 


mOU  THE  BATTL8   Of  FHILIPPI  TO  THB   FINAL   KeTABUSBUKHT 
or  lllPBBIAL  llONAaCHT.      (41 — 80  B.O.) 

g  1.  End  of  the  Bepublia:  Seoond  diTwoD  of  the  Rodud  World  by  tiie 
Trimnvin.  §  S.  Cleopatn  meets  AnUmj  at  Tsreos :  be  attends  ber  to 
Alexandria.  §  3.  Difficoltjea  of  OebiviaD:  eonfiaestioD  of  lauda  to  revard 
the  Tetemu :  VirgiL  g  4.  FuItu  -wife  of  Anton;  takes  advantage  of 
tbeee  conuDOtioiia :  Penuiiie  War.  g  6.  Syria  and  Aaiii  Minor  oTerruD  b; 
the  Parthiana.  g  6.  Antony  vith  Sext  Pompeiue  inTades  Italy  intei^ 
Tention  of  the  Boldieiy-   Peace  of  Bmndnuum:   llurd  dinuon  of  the 

'  Roman  World,  g  T.  Sext  Pompeiiu  acknowledged  b;  the  THomvira. 
g  B.  P.  TentidioB  Baeeua .  hia  Tictorias  over  the  Parthiana.  g  9.  Sext 
PompeiuB  haraesea  Italy ;  Ootavius  !n  Tain  attacks  bun '  two  yearH'  prepe- 
ratioiu  by  Agrippa  to  crash  him.  g  10.  Misfortunee  of  Octavian  t^  sea ; 
defeat  of  Sextos  by  Agrippa:  Sextua  seeks  refuge  at  Leibos.  g  11.  Le[n- 
duB  ceasee  to  be  TriumTir.  g  12.  OctaTian  and  Antony  meet  at  Taren- 
tiim :  renewal  of  their  power  for  Five  Years,  g  IS.  Antony  Burrenders 
himself  to  Cleopatra.  §  14.  Condnot  of  Oota-rian,  g  1 6.  Antony's  Will 
published:  indignatioQBt-RoBe.  g  16.  Declaration  of  War.  g  I'7.  Oc- 
tavian  passes  over  to  Epiros:  Position  of  Antony's  forces.  §  18.  Battle 
of  Actium.  g  19.  Octavian  returns  to  Italy,  g  SO.  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra quarrel  g  21.  Oetavian  b  Egypt ;  deatlw  of  Actoi^  and  Cleopatra, 
g  22.  IViumpha  and  Imperial  Power  of  OctaTian. 

§  1.  The  Battle  of  Fhilippi  was  in  reality  the  cloaing  scene  of 
the  Republican  drama.  Sat  the  rivalship  of  the  Triumyirs  pro- 
longed for  Beveral  years  the  divided  state  of  the  Roman  World ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  crowning  victory  of  Actinm  that  the 
Imperial  Goverament  was  established  in  its  nni^.    We  shall. 
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therefore,  hero  add  a  rapid  narrative  of  the  events  which  led  to 
that  coDBummation. 

The  hopeless  statu  of  the  Republican  or  rather  the  Senatorial 
party,  was  each,  that  almost  all  rtasteDed  to  make  eubmisaion  to 
the  conquerors:  those  whoso  sturdy  spirit  still  disdained  sub- 
mission resorted  to  Seit,  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  Octavian,  still 
suffering  from  ill  health,  was  aniious  to  return  to  Italy;  but 
before  Ee  parted  from  Antony,  they  agreed  to  a  Second  Distri- 
bution of  the  Provioces  of  the  Empire.  Antony  was  to  have 
the  Elastem  world;  Octavian  the  West«m  Provinces.  To  Le- 
ptdus,  who  was  not  consulted  in  this  second  division,  Africa  alone 
was  lefL     Scit.  Pompeius  remained  in  possession  of  Sicily. 

§  2.  Antony  at  oace  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  through 
Western  Asia,  in  order  to  exact  moDey  from  its  unfortunate 
People.  About  midsummer  (41  b.c.)  he  arrived  at  Tarsua, 
and  hero  he  received  a  visit  which  determined  the  futare 
course  of  hb  life  and  influenced  Roman  History  for  the  next 
ten  years. 

Antony  had  visited  Alexandria  fourteen  years  before,  and  had 
been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  then  a  girl  of  fifteen. 
She  became  Ctesar's  paramonr,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Dic- 
tator's death  Antony  had  never  seen  her.  She  now  came  to 
meet  him  in  Cilicia.  The  galley  which  carried  her  up  the 
Cydnus  was  of  more  than  Oriental  goigeousness :  the  sails  of 
pnrple ;  oars  of  silver,  moving  to  the  sound  of  music ;  the  raised 
poop  burnished  with  gold.  There  she  lay  apon  a  splendid  couch, 
shaded  by  a  spangled  canopy;  her  attire  was  that  of  Venus; 
around  her  flitted  attendant  Cupids  and  Graces.  At  the  news 
of  her  approach  to  Tarsus,  the  Triumvir  found  his  tribunal 
deserted  by  the  people.  She  invited  him  to  her  ship,  and  ho 
complied.  From  that  moment  he  was  her  slave.  He  accom- 
panied her  to  Alexandria,  exchanged  the  Roman  garb  for  the 
Orteco-^yptian  costume  of  the  court,  and  lent  his  power  to  the 
Queen  to  execute  all  her  caprices. 

§  3. .  Meanwhile,  Octavian  was  not  without  hia  difficulties.  He 
was  so  ill  at  Brundusium  that  his  death  was  reported  at  Borne. 
The  veterana,  eager  for  their  promised  rewards,  were  on  the  eve 
of  mutiny.  In  a  short  time  Octavian  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  show  himself.  But  he  could  find  no  other  means  of  satisfying 
the  greedy  soldiery  than  by  a  confiscation  of  lands  more  sweeping 
than  that  which  followed  the  Proscription  of  Sylla.  The  towns 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  accnsed  of  favouring  Dec.  Brutus,  and 
saw  nearly  all  their  lands  handed  over  to  new  possessors.  The 
young  poet,  Virgil,  lost  his  little  patrimony,  but  was  reinstated 
at  the  instance  of  Poltio  and  Mracenas,  and  showed  his  gratitnda 
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in  his  firat  Ecl<^e.  Other  parte  of  Italy  also  suffered, — Apulia, 
for  example,  as  ve  learn  from  Horace's  friend  Ofelli^  who  be- 
came the  tenant  of  the  estate  which  had  formerly  been  his  ovn.* 

§  4.  But  these  violent  measures  deferred  rather  than  obviated 
the  difiBculty.  The  expnlsion  of  so  many  persons  threw  thou- 
sands loose  jipon  society,  ripe  for  any  crime.  Many  of  the  vete- 
rans were  ready  to  join  any  new  leader  who  promised  them  booty. 
Snch  a  leader  was  at  hand. 

Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  was  a  woman  of  fierce  pasMons  and 
ambitions  spirit.  She  had  not  been  invited  to  follow  her  bus- 
band  to  the  East.  She  saw  that  in  hia  absence  Imperial  power 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Octavian.  Lucius,  brother  of  Mark 
Antony,  was  Consul  for  the  year,  and  at  her  instigation  he  raised 
his  standard  at  Pneneste.  But  L.  Antonius  knew  not  how  to 
Dse  his  strength ;  and  young  Asrippo,  to  whom  Octavian  en- 
tmeted  the  command,  obliged  Antonius  and  Fulvia  to  retire 
nortiiwards  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Femsia.     Tlieir  store  of 

Ejvisions  was  bo  small  that  it  sufficed  only  for  the  soldiery. 
rly  in  the  next  year  Fcrusia  surrendered,  on  condition  that 
the  fives  of  the  leaders  should  be  spared.  The  town  was  sacked ; 
the  conduct  of  L.  Antonius  alienated  all  Italy  from  his  brother. 

S  6.  Whilfl  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  bis  friends  were  quitting 
Italy  in  confusion,  the  arms  of  Aiitony  suffered  a  still  heavier 
blow  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  which  were  under  hia  special 
government.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Q.  Labienus,  son  of 
Cesar's  old  lieutenant  Titus,  sought  rutige  at  the  court  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  Encouraged  by  ^e  proffered  aid  of  a 
Soman  officer,  Pacorus  the  King's  son  led  a  fonnidable  army 
into  Syria.  Antony's  lieutenant  was  entirely  routed;  and  while 
Pacorus  with  one  army  poured  into  Palestine  and  Phmnicia,  Q. 
Labienus  with  another  broke  into  Cilicia.  Here  he  found  no 
opposition ;  and,  overrunning  all  Asia  Minor  even  to  the  Ionian 
Sea,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Parthicua,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Roman  conqueror  of  the  people  whom  he  served. 

J  6.  These  complicated  disasters  roused  Antony  from  hb 
a^y.  He  sailed  to  lyre,  intending  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Parthians;  but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  he 
therefore  crossed  the  ./Egean  to  Athens,  where  he  found  Fulvia 
and  bis  brother,  accompanied  by  Pollio,  Plancns,  and  others,  all 
discontented  with  Octavian's  government.  Octavian  was  absent 
in  GanI,  and  their  representation  of  the  stal«  of  Italy  encou- 
r^ed  him  to  make  anotlKr  attempt.  Late  in  the  year  (41  b.c.) 
Antony  formed  a  league  with  Sext.  Pompcius;  and  while  that 
chief  blockaded  Thurii  and  Consentis,  Antony  assailed  Bnmda- 
■  Harat.  2  firm.  ii.  188. 
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Btatn.  Agrippa  was  preparing  to  met  this  new  combination ; 
and  a  freab  Civil  War  was  immineat.  But  the  soldiery  was 
weaiy  of  war:  both  anniea  compelled  tbeir  leaders  to  make 
pacific  overtures,  aod  the  new  year  was  uabered  in  by  a  general 
peace,  which  was  rendered  easier  by  the  death  of  Falvia.  An- 
tony and  Octaviau  renewed  their  professions  of  ^ity,  and 
entered  Rome  together  in  joint  Ovation  to  celebrate  the  resto- 
ration of  Peace.  They  now  made  a  third  division  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, by  which  Scodra  (Scutari)  in  lUpicum  was  fixed  as  the 
boundary  of  the  West  and  East  Lepidus  was  still  leil  in  pos- 
session of  Africa.  It  was  further  agreed  that  Octavian  was  to 
drive  SexL  Pompeius,  lately  the  ally  of  Antony,  out  of  Sicily ; 
while  Antony  renewed  his  p\e6g&i  to  recover  the  standards  of 
CrassoB  from  the  Parthians.  l%e  new  compact  was  sealed  by 
the  marriage  of  Antonv  with  Octavia,  his  colleague's  sister,  a 
virtuous  and  beautifiil  ladr,  worthy  of  a  better  consort  These 
auspicious  events  were  celebrated  by  the  lofty  verse  of  Virgil's 
Fourth  Eclogue,  styled  "  the  Pollio."* 

S  7.  Seit.  Pompeius  had  reason  to  complun.  By  the  Peace 
of  Bmndusium  be  was  abandoned  by  his  lat«  friend  to  Octavian. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  brook  ungenerous  treatment.  Of  lato 
Tears  bis  possession  of  Sicily  had  given  him  commaDd  of  the 
Roman  corn-market  During  the  winter  which  followed  the 
Peace  of  Bmndnsium  (40-30  b.c).  Sextos  blockaded  Italy  so 
closely  that  Rome  was  threatened  with  a  positive  dearth.  Riots 
arose;  the  TriomvirB  were  pelt«d  with  stones  in  the  Forum: 
and  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  temporise  by  inviting  Pompey  to 
enter  their  Leaene.  He  met  tbem  at  Misennm,  and  the  two 
Chiefe  went  on  board  his  ship  to  »«ttle  the  terms  of  alliance. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  Greek  named  Uenas  or 
Menodoms,  anggested  to  him  the  eq>ediency  of  putting  to  sea 
with  the  great  prize,  and  then  making  his  own  terms.  Sextus 
rejected  the  advice  with  the  characteristic  words:  "Yon  should 
have  done  it  without  asking  me."  It  was  airreed  that  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  should  be  given  up  to  nis  absolute  rule, 
and  that  Achaia  should  be  added  to  bis  porUon;  so  that  the 
Roman  world  was  now  partitioned  among  four, — Octavian,  An- 
tony, LepiduB,  and  Sext.  Pompeius.  On  their  return  the  Trium- 
virs were  received  with  vociferous  applause. 

■  C.  Asinias  Pollio  was  Consul  in  the  year  40  a-o.  It  wu  he  wbo  bad 
be  jonng  poet  to  MEeceaoB.  Tbe  obild  who  was  to  restore  the 
-"  Cara  Demn  Bobolee,  niagoi  Jovig  inci'ementum  " — most  have 
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§  8.  Before  winter,  Antony  sailed  for  Athens  in  company  with 
Octavia,  who  for  the  time  seems  to  have  banished  Cleopatra 
from  his  thoughts.  .  Bat  he  dis^ted  all  true  Romans  by 
assuming  the  attributes  of  Orecian  Ooda,  and  indulging  in 
Grecian  oreies. 

He  fonnd  the  state  of  things  in  the  East  greatly  changed  since 
his  departure.  *  He  had  commissioned  P.  Ventidius  Bassns,  an 
officer  who  had  followed  Fulvia  from  Italy,  to  hold  the  Farthians 
in  check  till  his  return.  Ventidius  was  son  of  a  Picenian  Noble- 
man of  Ascnlnm,  who  had  been  brought  to  Rome  as  a  captive  ' 
in  the  Social  War.  In  his  youdi  he  had  been  a  contractor  to 
supply  mules  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  GommiaBariat.  Bat  in 
the  Givil  Wars  which  followed,  men  of  military  talent  easily  rose 
to  command ;  and  snch  was  the  lot  of  Ventidius.  While  Antony 
was  absent  in  Italy,  be  drove  Q.  Labienns  into  the  defiles  of 
Taurus,  and  here  that  adventurer  was  defeated  and  slain.  The 
conqueror  then  marched  rigidly  into  Syria,  and  forced  Paconis 
also  to  withdraw  to  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

In  the  following  year  (38  B.  c.)  he  repelled  a  fresh  invasion  of 
the  Parthians,  and  defeated  them  in  three  battles.  In  the  last 
of  these  engagements  Pacorus  himself  was  slain  on  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Crassns.  Antony  found  Ventidina 
laying  si^  to  Samosata,  and  displaced  him,  only  to  abandon  the 
siege,  and  return  to  Athena.  Ventidius  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  a  well-deserved  triumph.  He  had  left  it 
asamnle-jobher:  he  returned  with  the  laurel  round  his  brows. 
He  was  the  first,  and  almost  the  last,  Roman  General  who  could 
claim  such  a  distinction  for  victory  over  the  Parthians, 

§  9.  The  alliance  withT  Sext.  Pompeius  was  not  intended  to 
last,  and  it  did  not  last.  Antony  refused  to  put  him  in  possee- 
sion  of  Achaia ;  and  to  avenge  himself  for  this  breach  of  faith 
Pompeius  again  began  to  intercept  the  Italian  com-fieets.  Fteab 
discontent  appeared  at  Rome ;  and  Octavian  equipped  a  second 
flaet  to  sail  against  the  naval  chief;  but  after  two  battles  of 
doubtful  result,  the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  Sextua 
was  again  left  in  undisputed  mastery  of  the  sea.  Octavian, 
however,  was  never  daunted  by  reverses,  and  ho  gave  his 
favonrite  Agrippa  full  powers  to  conduct  the  war  affaiust  Pom- 
peins.  This  able  commander  set  about  his  work  with  that  reso- 
Intion  that  marked  a  man  determined  not  to  fail.  Aa  a  harbonr 
for  his  fleet,  he  executed  a  plan  of  the  great  Caesar, — namelv,  to 
make  a  good  and  secure  harbonr  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  which 
then,  as  now,  offered  no  shelter  to  ships.  For  this  pnrpoee  he  cut 
a  passage  throoffh  the  narrow  necks  of  land  which  sepwated 
Lue  mcrinns  mm  the  sea,  and   Lake  Avemns  firom   Lake 
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LnorinuB,  and  &ced  tlie  outer  barrier  with  stone.  This  waa  the 
tsmous  Julian  Port.*  In  the  whole  of  the  two  years  38  and 
37  B^.,  Agrippa  was  occupied  in  this  work  and  in  prqiariDg  a 
aufficieut  force  of  diipe.  Every  dockyard  in  Italy  wits  called 
into  requisition.  A  large  body  of  slaves  were  set  flfeo  that  thoy 
might  be  trained  to  serve  as  rowers. 

1 10.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  36  b.o^  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  Octo- 
vian  himself,  with  one  divixion,  purposed  to  attack  the  Northern 
coast  of  Sicilv,  while  a  second  aquadron  was  assembled  ^ 
'  Tarentum  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  Eastern  sido.  Lepidus, 
with  a  third  fleet  from  Africa,  was  to  assault  Lilybsum.  But  the 
winds  were  again  adverse ;  and,  though  Lepidus  effected  a  land- 
ing on  the  Boutheni  coast,  Octavian's  two  fleets  were  driven  back 
to  Italy  with  great  damage.  But  the  injured  ships  were  refitted, 
and  Agrippa  was  sent  westward  towards  PaDormus,  while  Octa- 
vian  himaelf  kept  guard  near  Messana.  Off  Mylie,  a  place  famous 
for  having  witne^ed  the  first  naval  victory  of  Qie  Romans, 
Agrippa  encountered  the  fleet  of  SesL  Fompeius^  but  Scxtus, 
with  the  larger  portion  of  hie  ships,  gave  Agrippa  the  slip,  and 
stuling  eastward  fell  suddenly  upon  Octavian's  squadron  off 
Tanromenium.  A  desperate  conflict  followed,  which  ended  in 
the  complete  triumph  of  Soxtus,  and  Octavian  eecaped  to  Italy 
with  a  few  ships  only.  But  Agrippa  was  soon  upon  the  traces 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  3rd  of  September  Sextus  was  obligod 
once  more  to  accept  battle  near  the  straits  of  Messana,  and 
suffered  an  irretrievable  defeat.  His  troops  on  land  were  attacked 
and  dispersed  by  an  army  which  bad  been  landed  on  tb,e  eastern 
coast  by  the  inde&tigable  Octavian;  and  Sextus  sailed  off  to 
Lesbos,  where  he  had  found  refuge  as  a  boy  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Fharsalia,  to  seek  protection  from  the  jealousy  of 
Antony. 

g  11.  Lepidus  had  assisted  in  the  campaign;  but  after  the 
departure  of  Sextus  he.  openly  declared  himself  independent  of 
his  brother  Triumvirs.  Octavian,  with  prompt  and  prudent 
boldness,  entered  the  camp  of  Lepidus  in  person  with  a  few 
attendants.  The  soldiers  deserted  in  crowds,  and  in  a  few  hours 
Lepidus  was  &in  to  sue  for  pardon,  where  he  had  hoped  to  rule. 
He  waa  Seated  with  cpntemptnoos  indifference.  Africa  was 
taken  from  him ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  live  and  die  at  Rome  in 
qniet  enjoyment  of  the  Chief  Pontificate. 

g  12.  It  was  fortunate  for  Octavian  that  during  this  campaign 
Antony  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him.    In  87  s.c.  the  ruler  of 

*  Qnul  memorem  portiu  Lnorinoqne  addlta  olinstni, 
Julia  qna  ptoto  loog«  sonat  koo^  rsftno, 
TyitMiiiuqae  fratis  inumUitnr  aettot  Avsnu ) — Virg.  Otoig.  a.  ISL 
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the  Eaat  again  visited  Italy,  and  a  meeting  between  the  two 
Chiefe  was  arranged  at  Tarentnni.  The  five  years  for  which  the 
Triaravira  were  ori^nally  appointed  were  now  fast  eitpiring; 
and  it  was  settled  that  their  authority  should  be  renewed  by  uic 
sabservient  Senate  and  People  for  a  second  period  of  the  same 
duration.  They  parted  good  friends ;  and  Octavian  undertook 
his  campaign  against  Seit.  Pompeius  withont  fear  from  Antony. 
This  was  proved  by  the  fate  of  tlie  fugitive.  From  Lesbos 
Sextos  passed  over  to  Asia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Antony's  lieutenants,  and  pat  to  death. 

§  18.  Hitherto  Octavia  had  retained  her  influence  over  Antony. 
Bnt  presently  after  his  last  interview  with  her  brother,  the  fickle 
Triumvir  abrnptiy  quitted  a  wife  who  was  too  good  for  him,  and 
returned  to  the  fescinating  presente  of  the  Egyptian  Queen, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  three  years.  From  this  time  forth 
he  made  no  attempt  to  break  the  silken  chain  of  her  enchant- 
ments. During  the  next  summer,  indeed,  he  attempted  a  new 
Parthian  campaign.  Bnt  his  advance  was  made,  like  that  of 
Crassns,  with  reckless  indifierence  to  the  safety  of  his  troops. 
Provisions  &iled;  disease  broke  ont;  and  after  great  suffering 
he  was  forced  to  seek  safe^  by  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the 
Armenian  mountains.  In  the  next  year  he  contented  himself 
with  a  campaign  in  Armenia,  to  punish  the  King  of  that  country 
for  alleged  treachery  in  the  last  campaign.  The  King  fell  int^ 
his  hands;  and  with  this  trophy  Antony  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  the  Romans  were  di^^sted  to  see  the  streets  of  a  Orteco- 
Kgyptian  town  honoured  by  a  mimicry  of  a  Roman  Trinmpb, 
For  the  next  three  years  he  snrrendercd  himself  absolutely  to 
the  will  of  the  enchantress.  To  this  period  belong  those  tales  of 
luxurious  indulgence  which  are  known  to  every  reader.  The 
brave  soldier,  who  in  the  perils  of  war  could  shake  off  all  laxnri- 
oua  habits,  and  could  rival  the  commonest  man  in  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  underwent  every  hardship,  was  seen  no  i 
He  sunk  into  an  indolent  volnptuary,  pleased  by  childish  ai 
ments.  At  one  time  ho  wonid  lounge  in  a  boat  at  a  fishing- 
party,  and  laugh  when  he  drew  up  pieces  of  salt-fish,  which  by 
the  queen's  order  had  been  attached  to  his  hook  by  divers.  At 
another  time  she  wagered  that  she  would  consume  ten  million 
sesterces  at  one  meal,  and  won  her  wager  by  dissolving  in  vine- 
gar a  pearl  of  unknown  value.  While  Cleopatra  bore  the  charac- 
ter of  the  goddess  Isis,  her  lover  appeared  as  Osiris.  Her  head 
was  placed  conjointly  with  his  own  on  the  coins  which  he  issued 
as  a  Roman  Magistrate.  He  disposed  of  the  kingdoms  and  prin- 
cipalities of  the  East  by  his  sole  word.  By  his  inflnence  Herod, 
Bon  of  Antipater,  the  Idnmeean  minister  of  Hyrcanns,  the  late 
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sovereign  of  Judteo,  was  made  Sing  to  the  exdosion  «f  the  right- 
ful heir.  Polemo,  hia  own  bod  by  Cleopatra,  was  invested  with 
the  sceptre  of  Armenia.  Encouraged  by  the  absolute  Babmisuon 
of  her  lover,  Cleopatra  fixed  her  eye  npon  the  Capitol,  and 
dreamed  of  winning  by  means  of  Antony  that  Imperial  crown 
which  she  had  vainly  sooght  from  Cnssr. 

§  14.  While  Antony  was  engaged  in  voluptuons  dalliance, 
Octavian  was  resolutely  pureuing  the  work  of  consolidating  his 
power  in  the  West  His  patience,  his  industry,  his  attention  to 
business,  his  affability,  were  winning  golden  opinions  and  rapidly 
obliterating  all  memory  of  the  bloody  work  by  which  ho  had 
risen  to  power.  He  had  won  little  glory  in  war;  but  so  long 
as  the  corn-fleets  arrived  daily  from  Sicily  and  Alirica,  the  piopn- 
lace  cared  little  whether  the  victory  had  been  won  by  Octavian 
or  by  his  generals.  In  Agrippa  he  possessed  a  consummate 
captain,  in  Macenas  a  wise  and  temperate  minister.  It  is  much 
to  his  credit  that  he  never  showed  any  jcalonev  of  the  men  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much.  He  flattered  the  People  with  the  hope 
that  he  would,  when  Antony  had  fulfilled  hia  mission  of  recover- 
ing the  Btandarda  of  Craasus,  engage  him  to  join  in  putting  an 
end  to  their  sovereign  power  and  restoring  constitutional  liberty. 
Id  point  of  fidelity  to  his  marriage-vows  Octavian  was  little 
better  than  Antony.  He  renounced  his  marri^e  with  Clodia, 
the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  when  her  mother  attempted  to  raiso 
Italy  against  him.  He  <nvorced  Scribonia,  when  it  no  longer 
suited  him  to  conrt  the  favour  of  her  kinsman.  To  replace  tbis 
second  wife,  he  forcibly  took  away  Livia  from  her  husband,  Ti. 
Claudius  Nero,  though  she  was  at  that  time  pregnant  of  her 
second  son.  But  in  this  and  other  less  pardonattle  immoralities 
there  was  nothing  to  shock  the  feelings  of  Romans. 

But  Octavian  never  suffered  pleasure  to  divert  him  from  busi- 
ness. If  ho  could  not  be  a  successful  general,  he  resolved  at 
least  to  show  that  he  could  be  a  hardy  soldier.  While  Antony 
in  his  Egyptian  palace  was  neglecting  the  Parthian  war,  his  rival 
led  his  Legions  in  more  than  one  oangerous  campaign  against 
tiie  barbarous  Dalmatians  and  Fannonians,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  infesting  the  Province  of  Illyricum.  In  the  year 
33  B.fl.  he  announced  that  the  limits  of  the  Empire  had  been 
extended  northwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Save. 

g  IS.  Octavian  now  began  to  feel  that  any  appearance  of 
friendship  with  Antony  was  a  sonrce  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  at  Rome.  MisaQderBtandlnga  had  already  broken  oat 
Antony  complained  that  Octavian  hid  given  him  no  share  in  the 
Provinces  wrested  from  Seit  Pompeius  and  Lepidus.  Octavian 
retorted  by  accusing  his  colleague  of  iq>propriating  £^ypt  and 
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Armenia,  and  of  mcreasing  Cleopatra's  poner  at  the  expenge  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Popular  indignation  rose  to  its  height 
when  Plancns  and  Ttlius,  who  had  Deen  admitted  to  Antony's 
confidence,  passed  over  to  Octavian,  and  disclosed  the  contents 
of  t&eir  master's  Will.  In  that  document  Antony  ordered  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  at  Alexandria,  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Cleopatra.  Men  began  to  fancy  that  Cleopatra  had  already 
planted  her  throne  upon  the  Capitol.  These  suspicions  were 
aednlously  encoun^d  by  Octavifln. 

§  16.  Before  the  close  of  32  b.o.,  Octavian,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Senate,  declared  war  nominally  against  Cleopatra.  Antony, 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  reports  from  Rome,  passed  over  to 
Athens,  issuing  orders  everywhere  to  levy  men  and  collect  ships 
for  the  impending  straggle.  At  Athens  he  received  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  replied  by  divorcing  Octavia.  His  Fleet 
was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Corcyra;  and  his  L^;ions  in  the 
early  spring  prepared  to  pour  into  Epims.  He  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Fatrte  on  the  Corinthian  Qulf. 

g  IT.  But  Antony,  though  hu  fleet  was  superior  to  that  of 
Octavian,  allowed  Agrippa  to  sweep  the  Ionian  sea,  and  to  take 
poesession  of  Methon^  in  Messenia,  as  a  station  for  a  %ing 
squadron  to  intercept  Antony's  conminmcationa  with  the  East, 
nay  even  to  occupy  Corcyra,  which  had  been  destined  for  his 
own  place  of  rendezvons.  Antony's  fleet  now  anchored  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ambracian  Oul^  while  his  legions  encamped  on  a 
spot  of  land,  which  forms  the  northern  horn  of  that  spacious, 
inlet.  But  the  place  chosen  for  the  camp  was  nnhealthy ;  and 
in  the  heats  of  early  summer  his  army  suffered  greatly  from  dis- 
ease. Agrippa  lay  close  at  hand  watching  his  opportunity.  In 
the  coarse  of  the  spring  Octavian  joined  him  in  person. 

g  18.  Early  in  tne  season,  Antony  had  repaired  from  Patrs  to 
his  army,  so  as  to  be  ready  either  to  cross  over  into  Italy  or  to 
meet  the  enemy  if  they  attempted  to  land  in  Epirus.  At  first 
he  showed  something  of  his  old  military  spirit,  and  the  soldiers, 
who  always  loved  his  military  frankness,  warmed  into  enthusi- 
asm ;  but  his  chief  officers,  won  by  Octavian  or  disgosted  by  the 
influence  of  Cleopatra,  deserted  him  in  such  numbers,  that  he 
knew  not  whom  to  trust,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  maintain- 
ing the  contest  with  energy.  TJiged  by  Cleopatra,  he  resolved 
to  carry  off  hia  fleet  and  abandon  the  army.  All  preparations 
were  made  in  secret,  and  the  great  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  28th 
of  August  For  the  four  following  days  there  was  a  strong  gale 
from  the  south.  Neither  could  Antony  escape,  nor  could  Ctata- 
vian  put  to  sea  against  him  from  Corcyra.  On  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, however,  the  wind  fell,  and  Octavian's  light  vessels,  by 
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AntoDj's  ships  were  like  impr^^able  fortresaeB  to  the  asaanlt 
of  the  Bl%fat  Teasels  of  Octavian  ;*  and,  though  they  lay  nearly 
motionless  in  the  calm  sea,  little  impression  was  made  upon 
them.  But  about  noon  a  breeze  sprang  np  from  the  west;  and 
Cleopatra,  followed  by  sixty  £^;yptian  ships,  made  sail  in  a 
Boutherly  direction,  Antony  immediately  sprang  from  his  ship 
of  war  mto  a  light  galley  and  followed.  Deserted  by  their  com- 
mander, the  captains  of  Antony's  ships  continued  to  resist 
desperately ;  nor  was  it  till  the  greater  part  of  them  were  set  on 
fire,  that  the  contest  was  decided.  Before  evening  closed,  the 
whole  fl^t  was  destroyed ;  most  of  the  men  and  all  the  treasure 
on  board,  perished.  A  few  days  after,  when  the  shameful  flight 
of  Antony  was  made,  known  to  his  army,  all  his  Legions  vent 
over  to  the  conqueror. 

§  le.  It  was  not  for  eleven  months  after  the  Battle  of  Actium 
that  Octavian  entered  tiie  open  gates  of  Alexandria.  He  had 
been  employed  in  the  interval  in  fonndins  the  Citr  of  Nicopolia 
to  celebnit&his  victory  on  the  northern  Tiom  of  ttie  Ambracian 
Golf,  in  rewarding  his  soldiers,  and  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  East.  In  the  winter  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
it  was  midsnmmer,  30  b.c.,  before  he  arrived  in  Egypt. 

§  20.  When  Antony  and  Cleopatra  arrived  off  Alexandria  they 
put  a  bold  lace  upon  the  matter.  Some  time  passed  before  the 
,  real  state  of  the  case  was  known ;  but  it  *soon  became  plun  that 
Ecypt  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  Queen  formed 
aU  kinds  of  wild  designs.  One  was  to  transport  ^e  ships  that 
she  had  saved  across  the  Isthmns  of  Suez  and  seek  refuge  in 
some  distant  land  where  the  name  of  Rome  was  yet  nnknown. 
Some  ships  were  actually  drawn  across,'bnt  they  were,  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  She  now  flattered 
herself  that  her  powers  of  lascination,  proved  so  potent  over 
Csesar  and  Antony,  might  subdue  Octavian.  Secret  messages 
passed  between  the  conqueror  and  the  queen;  nor  were  Octa- 
vian's  answers  such  as  to  banish  hope. 

Antony,  fiilt  of  repentance  and  despair,  shut  himself  np  in 
PharoB,  and  tJiere  remained  in  gloomy  isolation. 

g  21.  In  July  30  B.C.  Octavian  appeared  before  Pelnsitau.  The 
place  was  surrendered  without  a  blow.  Yet,  at  the  approach  cf 
the  conqueror,  Antony  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  division  of 

*  "  lUs  libumii  inter  alta  navlam, 

Amice,  propngnsoula." — Honit.  Eped:.  i  1. 
HieceiMB,  it  vmy  be  remarked,  relinqiiished  bis  inteDtioo  of  joiaing  the  fleet. 
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cavalry,  and  gained  some  advantage.  But  on  hie  rotnrn  to 
Aleiandria  ho  band  that  Cleopatra  had  given  up  all  hcrebips; 
and  no  more  opposition  wae  offered.  On  the  Ut  of  Au^ist 
(SoitiliB  as  it  waa  then  called)  Octavian  entered  the  open  ga,tea 
of  Alexandria.  Both  Antony  and  Cleopatra  sought  to  win  him. 
Antony's  measengere  the  conqueror  refused  to  see;  hot  he  still 
nsod  &ir  words  to  Cleopatra.  The  Queen  had  shut  herself  np  in 
a  sort  of  mansoleum  built  to  receive  her  body  after  death,  which 
nas  not  approachable  by  any  door;  and  it  was  given  ont  that  she 
was  really  dead.  All  the  tenderness  of  old  times  revived  in 
Antony's  heart.  He  stabbed  himself  and  in  a  dying  state  ordered 
himself  to  bo  laid  by  the  side  of  Cleopatra.  The  Qaeen  toached 
by  pity,  ordered  her  expiring  lover  to  be  drawn  tip  by  cords  into 
her  retreat,  and  bathed  his  temples  with  her  tears.  After  he  had 
breathed  his  last,  she  consentM  to  see  OctDvimi.  Her  penetra- 
tion soon  told  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  from  him.  She 
saw  that  his  &ir  words  were  only  intended  to  prevent  her  from 
desperate  acts,  and  reserve  her  for  tlie  degradation  of  his  Tri- 
umph. This  impreBsion  was  confirmed  when  all  instramenta  by 
which  death  could  be  inflicted  were  found  to  have  been  removed 
from  her  apartments.  But  she  waa  not  to  be  so  baffled.  She 
pretended  all  submission ;  but  when  the  ministers  of  Octavian 
came  to  carry  her  away,  they  found  her  lying  dead  npon  her  coach, 
attended  by  her  fiutbful  waiting-women,  Iraa  and  Cbarmion. 
The  manner  of  her  death  was  never  ascertained ;  popular  belief 
ascribed  it  to  the'bite  of  an  a^,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  her 
in  a  basket  of  fruit 

Thus  died  Antony  and  Ocopatra.  Antony  was  by  natnre  a 
genial,  open-hearted  Roman,  a  |;ood  soldier,  quick,  resolute,  and 
vigorous,  but  reckless  and  self-mdnlgent,  devoid  alike  of  pru- 
dence and  of  principle.  The  corraptiona  of  the  age,  the  seduc- 
tions of  power,  and  the  cWI  influence  of  Cleopatra,  paralysed  a 
nature  capable  of  better  things.  We  know  him  chiefly  through 
the  exaggerated  assaults  of  Cicero  in  his  Philippic,  and  the  nar- 
ratives rf  writers  devoted  to  Octavian.  But  after  all  deductions 
for  partial  representation,  enough  remains,  to  show  that  Antony 
hod  all  the  faults  of  Csssar,  with  little  of  his  redeeming  greatness. 

Cleopatra  was  an  extraordinan'  person.  At  her  de^h  she  was 
but  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Her  power  rested  not  so  much  on 
actual  beauty  as  on  her  fascinating  manners  and  her  extreme 
readiness  of  wit.  In  her  follies  there  was  a  certain  magnificence, 
which  excites  even  a  dull  imagination.  We  may  estimate  the 
real  power  of  her  mental  qualities  by  observing  the  impression 
her  character  made  upon  the  Roman  Poets  of  the  time.  No 
meditated  praises  could  have  borne  such  testimony  to  her  great- 
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nesB  SB  the  lofty  Btrttin  ia  which  Horace  celebrates  her  fall,  and 
congratulates  the  Roman  world  on  its  escape  from  the  ruiu  which 
she  was  threatening  to  the  Capitol.* 

§  22.  Octavian  dated  the  years  of  his  Imperial  Monarchy  from 
the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Actium.  But  it  was  not  till  two  years 
after  (the  sommer  of  29  b^o.)  that  he  established  himself  in 
Bomo  ss  Knler  of  the  Roman  World.  Then  he  celebrated  three 
ma^ificent  Triumphs,  after  the  example  of  his  nncle  the  great 
Dictator,  for  his  victories  in  Dalmatia,  at  Actium,  and  in  ^^tf 
At  tbe  same  time  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed  (potwithsbuid- 
ing  that  border  wars  still  continued  in  Gaul  and  Spain)  for  the 
first  time  since  the  year  235  B.D.  All  men  drew  breath  more 
freely,  and  all  except  the  soldiery  looked  forward  to  a  timeiof 
tranquillity.  Liberty  and  independence  were  forgotten  words. 
After  the  terrible  disorders  of  the  last  century,  the  general  cry 
was  for  quiet  at  any  price.  Octavian  was  a  person  admirably 
fitted  to  flilGl  these  aspirations.  His  uncle  JutiuE  was  too  fond 
of  active  exertion  to  play  ench  a  part  well.  Octavian  never 
shone  in  war,  while  his  vigilant  and  patient  mind  was  well  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  business.  He  avoided  shocking  popolar 
feeling  by  assuming  any  title  Bavouring  of  royalty ;  out  he 
enjoyed  by  universal  consent  an  authority  more  than  regal. 

■  Oarm.  xxxriL 

t  "At  Cmsr,  triplioi  inveotiu  Romaiia  triumplto, 

Hoenia,  Db  Italia  votom  hnmortaU  SMrabBt"— Vi[^.  Aeii.  viil.  T14. 
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g  1.  AeqnieioanM  of  the  Romaii  World  b  Detpotio  rnla.  g  S.  Oii«nm- 
lUzKea  tlmt  bvoured  OotkviuL  g  S.  Di^nira  tliroirD  over  hii  power  I7 
OatsTima  g  i.  Exhaaatnd  oonditioD  of  Italj.  g  E.  Tba  FroTJncct  b«iM- 
fitod  hj  the  eatablwhment  of  a  cenCntl  Despotiim.  g  S.  Ita  deBdening 
VtheU  upoo  Um  mind  of  Rome :  bnt  the  fint  «ffeota  ^  tnuiqmllttj  pro- 
dooed  ft  new  literature,  g  T.  Beriew  of  Romaii  Literature  from  the 
begiDoii^  of  the  CitU  Wan :  Ontarj :  Edoeation.  §  8.  Biitorisal 
Monoira  and  HietOTiee.  g  9.  arammBtieBl  and  PUlologicsl  Writera. 
g  10.  C5oero.  §  II.  TbeDnma.  %  IS.  Mimes:  their  chief  antbora,  Deo; 
I«beriaB  and  PubL  87T11B.  5  13.  OUierUnda  of  poetry:  DidaotiaFoetrj: 
Loeretiiia.  g  14.  Oatnllaa  and  Calvru.  g  15.  Epio  Poetry:  varioai. 
g  IS.  Ta^  g  11.  Honoe.  g  18.  El^iaa  Poets,  g  19.  Art  g  SO.  Publio 
Bnildingi.  g  91.  Pnblie  WorJu  in  the  ProTinow.  g  SE.  XJiiMttled  itate  of 
■entiment  aod  opinion :  Stole  and  Epionrean  Fhiloaophy.  §  SS.  Snper- 
■titiooa  praotioea  and  aentimadB.  §  M,  Preparatioa  of  the  pablio  mind 
Sir  aporer  Faith. 

81.  Wx  bare  now  traced  the  progress  uid  decline  of  the  Roman 
Conatitation  through  its  Beveral  stages.  We  have  seen  it  pan 
from  a  Monarchy  into  a  Patrician  Oligarchy,  from  a  Fstrician 
Oligarchy  into  a  limited  Republic,  from  a  limited  Republic  into 
an  Oligarchy  of  Wealth ;  and  now,  ^r  r  ceDtory  tk  Civil  Wmr, 
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in  which  the  State  swayed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  ve 
close  with  the  contempUtion  of  ao  absolute  Despotism.  Every 
[tage  of  the  latter  portion  of  our  uarratiTe  shows  how  inevitahly 
eventa  ware  tending  to  this  issue  The  Roman  world  had  long 
been  preparing  for  it.  At  no  time  had  such  authority  been 
altogeuier  alien  from  the  mind  of  the  People  of  Rome.  Dictator- 
ships were  freqnent  in  their  earlier  history.  In  later  times  the 
Conauls  were,  aj  the  will  of  the  Senate,  raised  to  Dictatorial 
power  to  meet  emergencies,  military  or  civil.  The  despotic 
commands  conferred  upon  Sylla  and  Fompey,  the  powers  seized 
first  by  Cnsar,  and  after  him  by  the  Trinmvirate,  were  all  of  the 
same  form  as  the  authority  conferred  upon  Octavian; — that  is, 
an  were,  in  form  at  least,  temporary  and  provisional.  The  dis- 
orders of  the  State  required  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
persons  endued  with  absolute  anthority.  And  whether  power 
was  vested  in  a  Dictator,  such  as  Sylla  and  Ctesar ;  in  a  sole 
Consul,  such  as  Pompey  ;  in  a  Commission  of  Three,  such  as  the 
Triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian,  and  L^idns;  or  in  an  Impc- 
rator,  such  as  Octavian  alone,  the  constitutional  principle  was 
the  same.  These  despotic  powers  were  in  cveiy  case,  except  in 
the  cases  of  Sylla  and  Csaar,  granted  for  a  definite  term :  even 
Cfflsar's  first  Dictatorships  were  conferred  for  limited  perioiifi. 
The  Triumvirate  was  renewed  at  intervals  of  five  years,  the 
imperial  mie  of  Octavian  at  intervals  ot  ten.  In  theory  these 
powers  were  conferred  exceptionally,  for  a  temporary  purpose; 
and  when  the  purpose  was  served,  tlie  exception  was  to  yield  to 
the  rule.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Octavian  there  were  some  persona 
credulous  enough  to  expect  a  restoration  of  the  Republic.  It 
belonjra  to  the  History  of  the  Empire  to  examine  in  detail  the 
arts  of  government,  by  which  a  provisional  and  temporary  power 
was,  by  the  adroitness  of  the  new  ruler,  converted  into  a  despotic 
Monarchy.     Here  a  few  brief  notes  must  be  auffioient. 

From  the  time  that  all  Italians  were  made  Citisens  of  Rome, 
it  became  plain  that  some  great  alteration  mnst  be  made  in 
the  Constitution.  Mariua  seems  first  to  have  entertained 
thoughts  of  a  perpetual  Consulship ;  but  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  aa  a  leader  in  war  neither  could  nor  did  avail  to  gain  him 
a  similar  confidence  in  peace.  Circumstances  rather  than  set 
purpose  placed  Sylla  at  the  head  of  the  Stete ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  solve  the  politjcal  problem  of  the  day  by  placing  all 
anthority  in  the  bands  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy.  His  death 
was  followed  by  an  explosion ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  History 
of  the  Republic  is  merely  a  personal  conflict  for  supreme  power. 
Every  man  was  for  himselL  Fompey  never  assumed  the  cha- 
ntcler  of  champion  of  the  Senate  because  he  was  jealons  of  Ctesar. 
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Cnsar,  from  the  fltet,  liad  a  clear  detenDination  to  establiah  him- 
Helf  as  the  ruler  of  the  fitture  fortunes  of  Rome,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded. Bnt  he  dbcloeed  his  wish  to  assume  sovereign  power, 
and  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  men  who  bad  accepted  his  faToars,  but 
in  heart  were  jealous  of  his  greatness, — ^men  who  professed  to  be 
Bepublicans,  but  who  were  in  fact  the  agents  of  the  Senatorial 
Oligarchy,  ITien  came  Antony  and  the  Triumvirate,  who  pre- 
paid the  way  for  acquiescence  m  tbc  sole  dominion  of  Octavian. 

§  3.  Octavian's  adroitness  bas  often  been  commended.  But  he 
had  many  examples  to  warn  and  to  guide  him.  Above  all,  tbe  pre- 
cedent of  bia  uncle,  ^e  GIreat  Dictator,  proved  that  the  Romans 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  even  order  and  good  government  at 
the  price  of  Royalty;  and  be  desteroualy  avoided  tbe  danger.  The 
cruelties  of  tbe  Triumviral  Proscription  be  was  able  to  throw 
chiefly  upon  Antony.  But  these  very  cruelties  stood  bim  in 
■tead ;  for  they  induced  men  to  estimate  at  more  than  its  real 
worth  tbe  clemency  which  distinguished  his  sole  government. 
He  avoided  jealousy  by  assuming  a  power  professedly  only  tem- 
porary. The  title  by  which  he  liked  to  be  known  was  Uiat  of 
Prince;  for  he  revived  in  his  own  person  the  title  Princeps 
Senatua,  which  bad  slept  since  the  death  of  Catulus.*  But  in 
&ct  he  absorbed  all  Uie  powers  of  tbe  State.  As  Imperator  he 
exercised  abeolnte  control  over  the  lives  of  all  Roman  Citizens 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  City.  As  Pontifex  Maximns,  an 
office  for  which  he  waited  patiently  till  tbe  death  of  Lepidus,  he 
controlled  tbe  religion  of  Uie  State.  He  assnmed  the  Censorial 
power  without  a  colleague  to  impede  his  action :  thus  he  was 
able  to  revise  at  ploaenre  the  Register  of  tbe  CitiienB  and  the 
List  of  tbo  Senate,  promoting  or  degrading  whom  he  pleased. 
He  appropriated  also  the  ^bunician  power; — and  t£QS  the 
Fopolar  Assembly  was  by  a  sido-blow  deprived  of  vitality ;  for 
without  its  Tribunes  it  was  nangbt.f  Consuls  were  still  elected 
to  give  name  to  the  year ;  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries 
still  met  for  the  empty  purpose  of  electing  those  whom  tbe 
Prince  named.  Often,  indeed,  several  pairs  wer£  elected  for  one 
year,  after  a  practice  becnn  by  the  Great  Dictator. 

^  4.  The  name  of  Italy  now  at  length  assumed  tbe  significance 
which  it  still  bears;  for  all  free  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine  Gaol 
obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  Bot  little  was  done  to 
repair  the  losses  and  decays  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  former 
chapters.    The  military  Colonies  planted  by  Sylla  and  Octavian, 
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had  lowered  ite  condition  even  beyond  ita  former  misery. 
Ancient  and  respectable  citizena  maide  way  for  reckless  and 
profligate  aoldjeiy, — such  as  the  Centurion  who  would  have 
sl&in  the  Foet  Vii^  Our  pity  for  the  cnected  inhabitants  is 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  thought  that  all  the  cinlised  world 
was  open  to  them,  tor  all  the  world  was  Roman.  Oanl,  and 
Spain,  and  Sicily,  and  the  Provinces  of  the  East,  depopulated  by 
long  wars,  gratefiiUy  recuved  &milies  of  Italian  citizens,  who 
brought  them  their  habits  of  civilised  life,  industry,  and  such 
property  as  they  had  saved  from  the  ruin  of  their  homes.  Great 
as  was  the  injustice  of  expelling  these  persons,  the  actual  loss 
and  suffering,  after  the  pain  of  leaving  home  was  over,  must 
have  been  incalculably  leas  than  we,  in  th«  present  condition  of 
Europe,  are  apt  to  imagine.  After  the  settlement  of  these 
Colonies,  it  is  probable  ^at  what  could  be  done  for  the  wel&ro 
of  Italy  was  done  by  Augustus  and  his  able  Ministers,  Agrippa 
and  Mfficenaa.  But  the  evils  were  too  great  and  too  recent  to 
admit  of  palliation ;  and  Italy  probably  never  recovered  &om  the 
effects  of  the  Roman  Wars  of  Conquest,  till  she  received  a  new 
population  &om  the  North. 

g  6.  The  Provinces  were  guners  by  the  transference  of  power 
from  the  Senate  to  a  single  man.  The  most  important  Provinces 
were  governed  by  Deputies  appointed  by  the  Prince  himself;* 
tho  rest  were  left  to  the  rule  of  Senatorial  Proconsuls.  The 
condition  of  the  Imperial  Provinces  was  preferred ;  for  the  taxe« 
exacted  were  lighter,  and  the  government  under  severer  control. 
Instances  occur  of  Senatorial  Provinces  requesting  u  a  &vour  to 
be  transferred  to  the  rule  of  the  Emperor.f  But  even  the  Sena- 
torial Qovemment  was  more  equitable  than  of  old.  The  salaries 
of  the  Proconsuls  were  fixed ;  greedy  men  were  no  longer  left  to 
pay  themselves  by  extortion ;  and  the  Governors  held  power  for 
several  years,  so  that  they  had  more  temptation  to  win  the  sood 
opinion  of  their  subjects.  The  examples  of  Pilate  and  Felix  show, 
indeed,  that  glaring  injnstice  was  still  perpetrated ;  bnt  these 
very  cases  show  that  the  Governors  stood  m  awe  of  those  whom 
they  governed, — for  in  both  cases  the  iniquity  was  committed 
through  fear  of  the  Jews,  whom  these  men  had  mis^vemed, 
and  ^ose  accusations  they  feared.  It  may  be  added  uat  botlt 
these  men  were  severely  punished  for  their  misgovemment. 

§  6.  The  world,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  was  a  gainer  by 
the  sabslitutJon  of  the  Imperial  rale  for  the  Constitution, 
falsely  named  Republican.  Tor  nearly  two  centuries  the  go- 
vernment was,  with  two  intervals,  administered  by  mlera  of 
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great  abiliti^  and  great  enei^;  and  thongfa,  do  doubt,  then 
was  enough  of  opprewion  and  to  spare,  yet  Uiere  was  much  less 
than  had  Deen  common  in  the  timea  of  ^natorial  dommion. 

Bat  if  the  Provinces — that  is,  the  Empire  at  large — continued 
to  be  content  with  a  Central  De^tism,  in  comparisoii  with  the 
old  Senatorial  rule  of  "every  man  for  himself"  this  was  not  the 
case  at  Rome.  The  educated  classes  at  least,  and  the  Senatorial 
Nobility,  soon  began  to  regret  even  the  turbolent  days  of  Marios 
and  Pompey.  The  practice  of  Oratory,  in  which  Romans  excelled 
and  took  chief  delight,  was  confined  to  mere  forensic  pleadings, 
and  lost  all  that  excitement  which  attached  to  it  when  an  orator 
conld  sway  the  will  of  the  Senate,  and  calm  or  ronse  tlie  seething 
passions  of  the  Fonun.  We  cannot  wonder  at  Cicero,  notwith- 
standing his  hatred  for  commotion,  throwing  himself  into  the 
conflict  aeainet  Antony  with  the  fervid  eneigy  which  is  revealed 
■  in  the  Philippics.  He  felt  that  this  was  the  last  change  of  sup- 
porting the  old  freedom  of  the  Forum, — which,  wiUi  all  its 
turbulence,  he  loved,  partly  as  the  scene  of  his  own  glories,  partly 
as  a  barrier  gainst  the  crushing  force  of  military  despotism. 
And  thoi^h  the  slaughter  of  the  Proscription  and  of  the  Cifil 
Wars  removed  many  of  the  leading  Senators,  men  of  independent 
will  revolted  against  tiie  deadening  weight  of  despotic  govern- 
ment, aa  is  revealed  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus.  For  a  time,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  geoer^  disposition,  even  at  Rome,  to  welcome 
the  tranquillity  ensured  by  the  rule  of  Octavian,  and  nothing  can 
more  strongly  show  the  security  that  men  experienced,  even 
before  the  battle  of  Actium,  than  the  sudden  burst  with  which 
Literature  and  the  polite  Arts  rose  from  their  slumbers. 

§  7.  This  leads  us  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of 
Literature  at  Rome,  since  we  last  took  notice  of  the  subject,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

Since  that  epoch  literary  pursuits  had  languished, — the 
natural  effect  of  political  excitement  and  perilous  times.  Ora- 
tory indeed  had  flourished,  as  every  page  of  our  History  indi- 
cates ;  and  Oratory  may  be  called  the  popular  literature  of  Rome, 
as  truly  as  Journalism  may  be  called  tne  popular  literature  of 
England.  Cicero,  a  master  of  his  art  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, has  left  us  an  account  of  a  host  of  Orators  whom  he  thought 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  a  national  catalogue.  Of  the  Gracchi, 
of  AntooiuB,  of  Crasans,  of  Sulpicius,  we  have  spoken.  After 
their  time  Gotta  was  the  chief  favourite,  and  then  Bortensiua 
rose  to  be  "King  of  ttie  Courts,"  He  was  what  we  may  call  an 
Advocate  by  profession,  taking  little  part  in  politics  till  he  had 
made  a  large  fortune  by  the  presents  which  at  that  time  stood 
in  the  place  of  regular  fees ;  and  even  in  the  hot  conflicts  that 
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disliiigiiiilied  tlie  rise  of  Fompcy's  popularity  be  took  bat  a 
languid  part  Hia  style  of  spewing  was  what  Cicero  stytes 
Asiatic, — ^that  is,  florid  and  decorated  beyond  what  even  the 
liberal  indgment  of  hb  critic  could  approve.  Cicero  con- 
sidered hiB  own  youthful  manner  to  partake  of  this  character,' 
and  refers  to  the  brave  speech  in  which  he  defended  Sert. 
Boscius  of  Ameria  aa  an  example  of  this  style.  But  that  elabo- 
rate phraseology  and  copioos  flow  of  langaage  remained  with 
him  to  the  last.  It  was  only  when  his  feelings  were  strongly 
excited,  or  when  his  time  was  limited,  aa  when  he  defended  old 
Kabirius  or  assailed  Catiline  in  the  Senate,  that  he  displayed 
anything  of  that  terrible  concentration  of  speech  with  which 
Demosthenes  emote  his  ant^onists.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  scanty  remnante  preserved,  C.  Gracchus,  more  than 
any  other  Roman,  possessed  this  fierce  earnestness.  Hie  ex- 
ample and  criticism  pf  Cicero  lead  to  the  conclnaioD  that  Roman  * 
Oratory  generally  had  a  tendency  to  be  redundant,  if  not  wordy. 
This  tendency  may  he  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  mode  in  which 
the  young  orators  of  the  day  sought  to  acquire  ^11  in  speaking. 
The  Schools  of  the  Rhetorical  Teachers  were  thronged  by  them; 
and  here  they  were  taught  to  decMm  fluently  on  any  sut^ect, 
without  reference  to  passion  or  feeling  or  earnestness  of  purpose. 
The  Romans  of  a  former  generation  endeavoured  to  cmsh 
such  schools;  and  it  was  not  at  Rome  that  the  most  cele- 
brated Teachers  were  to  be  found.  Athens  and  Rhodes  were 
the  fashionable  Universities,  as  we  may  call  them,  to  which 
the  yoang  Romans  resort^,  when  they  had  finished  their 
schooling  at  Rome.*  After  learning  grammar,  and  reading 
Latin  and  Greek  Poets  in  their  boyhood,  they  repaired  to  the 
more  llunous  haunts  of  Grecian  learning  to  study  a  little  Geo- 
met^  and  a  little  Philosophy;!  ^"^  '^  ^^  to  Rhetoric  or  the 
BC<]uiremeDt  of  a  fiicile  power  of  speaking  on  any  given  subject 
that  the  ambitions  youth  devoted  their  chief  efforts. 

§  8.  Education  in  Greek  literature  led  many  persons  in  tliis 
period  to  compose  Greek  memoirs  of  the  stirring  scenes  in 
which  they  had  lived  or  acted.  Examples  of  this  kind  had  been 
set  as  early  aa  the  Second  Punic  War  by  Cincius  and  Pabins. 
It  now  become  very  common ;   but  many  began  to  employ  the 


•  We  loow  this  of  the  two  Cioeroe,  of  Cnsar,  of  Horace,  of  Penini.    TTie 
age  at  whioh  thej  went  leama  to  have  becD  macb  tbe  ums  u  Uiat  at  irtiioh    ' 


Toung  men  in  IJio  pr«a«Dt  d&v  go  to  tlie  ITnivenities. 
^^,    ■■■-■■"    - 


-|-  Snch  at  leut  Horace  repmenti  it 

"  Adjecere  bonae  pftiUIo  pins  artis  Atheiiae, — 
Smicat  ut  poueoi  ewno  dignot^ert  rteium, 

.'—3.  Sput.  ii.  4S. 
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vern&cnlar  langaage.  C.  PamiitiB  Btrabo,  who  monnted  the 
walls  of  Carthage  by  the  side  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  and  his  con- 
temporaiy  L  Gtetius  Antipster,  wrote  Idtin  hietories  famous 
in  their  timd.  Both  were  thought  wtMtfay  of  abridgment  by 
Bratos.  The  former  Is  commanded  by  SalluBt,  the  latter  was 
preferred  to  Ballust  by  the  ^nperor  Hadriaoi  Even  Cicero 
commended  Antipater  as  an  improver  of  Latin  compoeition ; 
his  follower  Asellio,  says  the  Orator,  returned  to  the  meagre 
dullness  of  the  ancient  AnnallstB.  Then  came  L.  Coraehns 
Sisenna,  who  witnessed  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Social  and 
First  Civil  Wars  and  wrote  their  history.  Cicero  commends 
his  style ;  Sallnst  speaks  with  praise  of  his  diligeqce,  bnt  hints  at 
his  subserviency  to  Sylla  and  the  Senate.  Bnt  the  great  men 
who  made  History  at  this  epoch  also  took  np  the  pen  to  writQ 
History.  Q.  Lntatios  Catulus,  the  colle^ne  of  Marrns,  left  an 
account  of  the  Cimbric  War.  The  good  Rutilins  Rufus  employed 
his  leisure  in  penning  an  historical  work,  fiylla  composed  a 
memoir  of  his  own  political  life,  to  which  Plutarch  often  refers; 
but  from  the  specimens  which  he  gives  the  Dictator  seems  not 
to  have  been  scrnpulonsly  imjvartiw  in  his  narrative.  LucuUue 
composed  similar  memoirs.  Cicero  drew  up  a  Greek  notice  of 
his  Consulate  with  his  own  ready  pen,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade L.  LucceiuB  to  nndcrtake  a  similar  task.  Even  the  grim 
Marius  wishes  to  hare  his  deeds  commemorated  by  a  worthy 
hand.*  'Rie  Commentaries  of  Csesar  have  been  already  quoted 
as  iUustrating  one  characteristic  of  the  great  Dictator's  mind. 
His  pen  was  taken  up  by  several  of  his  oSiccrs,  An.  Hirtios,  who 
completed  the  narrative  of  the  Gallic  War,  C.  Oppins,  to  whom 
the  jnemoirs  of  the  Dictator's  Wars  in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spun 
are  often  attributed,  L.  Cornelius  Balbns,  and  othere.  Bnt  the 
most  remarkable  prose-writer  of  the  late  Republican  Era  is  C. 
Sallustius  Crispug,  familiarly  known  to  ns  as  Sallust.  The  two 
works  that  remain  to  us  from  the  pen  of  this  vigorous  writer, 
the  account  of  the  Catilinarian  Conspirat^  and  the  Jo^rthan 
War,  are  rather  to  be  styled  political  panl|>hlets  than  histories. 
Sallust  was,  as  we  have  menuoned,  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
Marian  and  Cmaarian  party.  He  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Senate.  Dislike  of  the  reigning  oligarchy  appears  at  every  tnm, 
notwithstanding  the  semblance  of  impartiality  assumed  by  a 
man  who  practised  the  profligacy  which  he  indignantly  de- 
nounces. But  Sallnst's  writings  arc  valooblo  in  a  literaij  point 
of  view,  because  thev  disclose  the  terse  and  concentrated  energy 
of  which  the  Latin  language  was  capable,  qualities  little  favoured 

*  By  L.  Plotiu,  a  rli«toridan,  of  whom  littla  is  known,  pro  ArehiA  S. 
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by  tbe  oratorical  tendencies  of  the  day,  bat  used  with  marrellous 
effect  in  a  later  age  by  Tacitos. 

Other  writers  now  first  endeavoured  to  hand  down  in  Ladn  a 
History  of  Rome  from  her  foundation,  or  from  early  periods  of 
her  existence.  Such  were  C.  LiciiuDs  Macer,  Q.  Claudins  Quadri- 
ffarius,  and  Q.  Valerias  AnUas,  ali  bom  aboat  the  banning  of 
Uie  last  century  before  tiie  Christian  Era,  The  wor!&  of  Uieae 
and  other  Annalists  were  used  and  swallowed  up  by  Uie  History 
of  Livy,  who  was  born,  probably  at  Padua,  in  the  year  £9  b.c^ 
and  belongs  to  tiie  Imperial  £ra  of  Augustus,  of  which  we  speak 
not  here. 

g  9.  Some  few  writers  in  this  same  period  began  to  cultivate 
grammatical  and  philolcwical  studies.  The  founder  of  these  pu^- 
Buits  at  Rome  is  reputt^  to  be  L.  ^ios  Stilo,  the  friend  of  Q. 
Metellus  Numidicus,  and  his  companion  in  exile.  He  wa»  closely 
followed  by  Aureliua  Opilius,  a  freedman,  who  attended  ButiUos 
Bufus  into  exile,  as  Stilo  had  attended  Metellus.  But  the  man 
whose  name  is  in  this  department  most  conspicuous  is  M.  Teren-  ~ 
tins  Varro  of  Reate.*  He  was  bom  in  116  b.c,  ten  years  later 
than  Cicero,  whose  friendship  he  cultivatod  to  the  close  of  the 

nt  Orator's  life.  Varro  was  a  laborious  student^  and  earned 
is  successful  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  a  reputation 
not  deserred  by  his  public  life.  From  the  first  he  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Pompey.  After  Pharsalia,  Ctesar  received  him 
with  the  same  clemency  that  he  had  shown  to  all  his  foes,  and 
employed  him  in  promotiDg  the  plans  which  he  had  formed 
of  establishing  a  Public  Library  at  Rome.  After  the  death  of 
Caesar  he  retired  to  the  country,  and  confined  himself  to  literary 
pursuits;  but  this  did  not  save  Mm  from  being  placed  on  the 
Proscription-list     He   CBcaped,   however,  to    be    received    into 


favour  by  Octavian,  and  continued  his  studies  in  grammar,  phi- 
lology, and  agriculture,  till  he  reached  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  when  he  died  in  peace.     Of  his  great  work  oa  tbe  Latin 


Language,  originally  consisting  of  twenty-four  Books,  six  remain 
to  attest  the  industr^of  the  man. and  the  infantine  state  of  phi- 
lological science  at  the  time.f  His  work  on  Agricultnre  in  three 
books,  written  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  is  still  in  our 
hands,  and  forms  the  most  accurate  account  we  possess  from 
the  Romans  of  the  subject.     Fr^mente  and  notices  of  many 

'  To  distiDguish  him  flnm  P.  Varro  Ataoinus,  a  Po«t  from  the  fauilu  of 
(he  Atox  (Aude)  in  Karboneie  GauL     See  Uorsce,  1  &nn.  x  4G. 

f  For  instoDco  :  Oerea,  quod  oppooebutur  o&  emt :  Anat,  a  nando  •  £u*- 
cinia,  qma  luctvot  canert  isvatimetay.  Tffnii,  anaacendo,  ■qaod  iae  oaieiUih 
et  omne  quod  nwoitur  igtiia  aoiadit:  Luna,  quod  fvttt  noetu:  Sol,  quod 
mIhm  tta  lueit  ut  ex  eo  dies  sit. 
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other  writers  on  all  kinds  of  topics  have  been  handed  down  to 
justify  the  title  given  by  the  aacients  to  Varra — "  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans." 

g  10.  Wo  will  close  this  sketch  of  the  Prose  Literature  of  the 
last  age  of  the  Republic  with  a  notice  of  Cicero's  writings.  Of 
his  oratory  and  of  his  epistles  something  has  been  said  in  former 
pages;  and  it  is  to  these  productions  that  we  most  attribute  the 
great  orator's  place  in  tihe  Commonwealth  of  Letters.     Of  his 

faems  it  were  better  to  say  nothing.  Of  hia  memoin  and 
istorical  writitups  little  is  known,  unless  we  count  the  fragments 
of '"Hie  Republic"  in  this  class.  But  hia  rhetorical  and  philo- 
sophical Essays  each  fill  a  goodly  volume;  and  these  writings 
have  been  the  themes  of  warm  admiration  for  ages  past.  Yet  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  praises  lavished  upon  tbem  are  not 
chiefly  dae  to  the  magic  influence  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  The  "Brutus"  doubtless  is  extremely  interest- 
ing as  containing  the  judgment  of  Rome's  greatest  orator  on  all 
the  speakers  of  his  own  generation  and  of  foregoing  times.  The 
Dialogues  on  "  The  Orator"  are  yet  more  interestmg  as  furnish- 
ing a  record  of  his  own  professional  experience.  But  the  philo- 
sophical works  of  Cicero  are  of  little  philosophical  value.  They 
were  written  not  so  much  to  teach  mankind  as  to  employ  his 
time  at  moments  when  he  was  banished  from  the  City.  Their 
highest  merits  consist  in  the  lucid  and  graceful  style,  which 
seduced  the  great  Italian  I^tinists  at  tlie  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centnry  to  abjure  all  words  and  phrases  which  did  not  rest  on 
Ciceronian  authority,  and  which  led  Erasmus  himself,  who  re- 
sisted tbispedantry,  to  "spend  ten  years  in  reading  Cicero." 

§11.  The  Dramatic  Art  fell  more  and  more  into  dishonour. 
Wo  hear,  indeed,  of  two  illnstrious  actors,  ./Esopus  and  Roecius, 
who  where  highly  honoured  at  Rome,  and  died  in  possession  of 
large  fortunes.  But  it  was  from  the  great  families  that  their 
honours  and  the  means  of  makiiig  money  came.  The  Theatres, 
as  wo  have  before  observed,  remained  mere  temporary  buildings 
till  the  second  Consulship  of  Pompey,  when  the  first  stone 
theatre  at  Rome  was  erected  by  one  of  his  wealthy  freedmen. 
The  pieces  represented  were  more  of  the  nature  of  spectacles. 
Those  in  which  Roscius  and  jGsopus  acted  must  have  been  old 
plays  revived.  In  this  period  hardly  one  name  of  a  dramatic 
autnor  occurs.*  It  was  not  m  Theatres,  but  in  Amphitheatres, 
that  Rome  and  Roman  Towns  sought  amusement.  Not  only  is 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  remains  of 
"  T.  Qnindjos  Atts  is  ahnost  the  only  one  Imown  to  ns.  He  died  in 
18  B-o,  and  it  is  evident  iWim  Herat  3  Jfput.  ii.  79,  that  bis  Plsys  were  (ha 
most  popular  dramas  of  the  day. 
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Imperial  Borne,  but  at  all  places  vhere  Roman  remaine  are  pre- 
Beired,  at  Verona  in  Transpadane  Gaol,  at  Aries  and  Nismea  in 
"  the  Province,"  at  Treves  on  the  distant  Moselle,  it  is  the  Am- 
phiUieatre  that  characterises  the  Roman  City,  as  it  is  the  Theatre 
that  marks  the  Greek. 

g  12.  Dnring  this  period,  indeed,  a  new  bind  of  dramatic 
representation    was    introdnced,    which    enjoyed    a    short-lired 
popnlari^.      This  was  the   Mime.      The   name    at  least    wu 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.     The  Greek  Hime  waa  a 
kind  of  Comic  DialcM^e  in  prose,  adapted  to  the  purposes  aftet^ 
wards  pursued  by   ue   Roman  Satire.      But  vEile  the  Greek 
Mime  in  the  hands  of  Sophron  assumed  a  grave  and  dignified 
*  character,  so  that  Aristotle  classes  him  among  Poets  though  be 
wrote  in  prose,  the  Roman  Mime  was  generally  coarse  and  licen- 
tious.    Sylla  was  particularly  fond  of  tSiese  productions  and  their 
authors.     After  bis  time,  Dec.  Laberius,  a  Knight,  strove  to  give 
them  greater  dignity.     His  Mimes,  as  the  fragments  show,  were 
in    iambic  verse,   and  differed  from   Comedy  chiefly   in  tbeir 
absence  of  plot  and  their  relation  to  the  topics  of  the  day.    The 
&me  of  Laberiua  was  rivalled  by  Pnbl.  Syrua,  a  freedinan  who 
acted  in  his  own  Mimes,  whereas  the  Enighthood  of  LnbcriuB 
forbade  this  degradation.     Cnsar,  however,  on  t^e  occasion  of 
his  quadruple  'mnmph,  thought  fit  to  order  Laberirts  to  ent«r 
into  a  contest  with  Syrns',    and  the  Enight;  thongh  a  man  of 
sixty  years,  dared  not  refbse.      His  sense  of  the  indignity  was 
Strongly  marked  by  a  fine  passi^  in  the  Protogiie,  still  preserved : 
Tbe  Gods  themielvea  cannot  gainsay  his  might ; 
And  how  can  I,  a  maiv  think  Id  gainsay  itt 
Bo  thea,  albeit  r  ve  lived  twice  ttiirtf  jeara 
Free  from  all  taint  of  blame,  I  left  my  bonse 
At  mom  a  Roman  Knight  aod  Bball  retam 
At  evo  a  eony  Player,    FuCh,  mj  life 
Is  one  day  looger  tlian  it  sliould  have  been.* 

In  the  coarse  of  the  dial<^e  he  expressed  himscJf  with  freedom 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  great  Dictator : — 

And  tliea,  good  Peopls,  we've  outlived  onr  Freedom. 

*  "Etenim  ipei  DI  aegaro  cui  nil  potuerunt. 

Ilomlaem  nie  donogare  quia  poeeit  patil 
Ergo  bis  tncenis  actia  nnois  Blue  DuU 
Eques  Romanus  lare  dcgresaue  raeo 
Domom  reverto  Mimus.    Jjimiram  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi  mihi  quam  vivendua  fuit" 
I  "Porw,  Qnintes,  Ubertfttera  pordimus." 


And  in  aaother  line  almost  ventured  to  threaten : — 

It  oeedt  must  be 

lljat  he  fern  many,  whom  n  mui;  fear.* 

Ciesar,  however,  took  no  further  notice  of  these  caostic  Ballios 
than  to  assign  the  prize  to  S^rus. 

§  13,  In  Poetry,  the  lon^  period  from  the  death  of  Lucilins 
to  the  appearance  of  Virgil  aud  Horace, — a  period  of  about 
sixty  years, — is  brolten  only  by  two  names  worthy  of  mention. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the&o  names  take  a  place  in  the 
first  ranks  of  Roman  Literature.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
Lucretius  and  Catullus. 

T.  Lucretius  Cams  was  a  Roman  of  good  dcseent,  as  his  name 
shows.  All  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  bom  about  05  b.c, 
and  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  ago. 
But  if  little  is  related  of  his  life,  his  Treat  Poem  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Universe  is  known  by  name  at  kast  to  all.  It  is  dedicated 
to  C.  Mcmmius  Gemellus,  a  profligate  man  and  an  unscrupulous 
politician,  who  sided  now  with  the  Senatorial  party,  now  with 
Cfcsat,  and  ended  his  days  in  exile  at  Mitylene.  But  Memmius 
had  a  fine  sense  in  literature,  as  is  evinced  by  his  patronage  of 
Lucretius  and  of  Catullus. 

l^e  poem  of  Lucrctins  seems  to  have  been  published  about 
the  time  when  Clodius  was  lord  of  misrule  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
that  is,  about  56  b.c.  Memmius  took  part  against  the  Dema- 
gogue, and  to  this  the  Poet  probably  alludes  in  the  introduction 
to  the  First  Book,  where  he  rcgrete  the  necessity  which  involved 
hia  friend  in  political  stniggles.f 

The  attempt  of  Lucretius  in  his  great  poem  is  to  ehow  that  all 
creation  took  place  and  that  all  nature  is  sustained,  without  the 
agency  of  a  creating  and  sustaining  God,  by  the  self-operation 
of  the  elemental  atoms  of  which  all  matter  is  composed  and  into 
which  all  matter  may  be  resolved.  The  doctrine  is  the  doctrine 
of  Epicums ;  bdf  his  arguments  are  in  great  part  borrowed  from 
the  early  Greek  philosophers,  who  delivered  tbeir  doctrines  in 
heroic  verse  of  the  same  majestic  kind  that  eitorts  admiration 
from  the  reader  of  Lucretdiu.  lie  professes  nnbonnded  reverence 
for  the  name  of  Empedoclee;  and,  doubtiess,  if  the  works  of  this 
philosopher,  of  Anaxasoras,  and  others  were  in  our  hands,  we 
shoold  Bee,  what  their  fr^mcnts  indicate,  the  sources  from 
which  Lucretins  drew.     Mingled  with  the  philosophic  argnmeut 

*  "Ifeotaae  eel  multoe  tinwat,  qnem  multi  timrat-" 

t  "'Sma  Mqne  no*  agere  hoe  jmtrka  tempore  iniquo 

Ponumaa  atqiw  ammo,  dm  Hetami  aUra  propogo 
Tslibus  in  rebiu  commuoi  dfeae  ululi" — i.  41. 
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are  passages  cpf  noble  verse;  bnt  liere  also  it  may  be  doubted 
how  hr  ve  can  believe  in  bis  originality.  One  of  Uie  most  mag- 
nificent passages, — the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, — ia  taken  in  every 
detail  from  the  famons  Chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  of  ./fischjlos. 
When  we  see  this,  and  know  that  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
Latin  Poets  was  not  to  create,  but  to  adapt  and  borrow,  we  most 
pause  before  we  give  Lucretius  credit  for  originality. 

Yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Lucretius  without  feel' 
ing  that  he  waa  a  true  Poet.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he 
employs  Latin,  a  language  unused  to  pniloeophical  speculation, 
to  express  in  the  trammels  of  metre  the  most  technical  details 
of  natural  phenomena,  is  itself  admirable.  But  more  admirable 
are  those  majestic  ontburste  of  song  nitli  which  tLe  philo- 
sophic^ speculation  are  diversified.  The  indignant  and  melan- 
choly passion  with  which  he  attacks  Ihe  superstitious  Religion 
of  his  time  cannot  but  touch  us,  though  we  feel  that  his  censure 
falls  not  upon  Superstition  only,  but  upon  the  sacred  form  of 
Religion  herself.  But  he  was  little  appreciated  at  Rome.  Cicero 
speaks  of  him  with  that  cold  praise  which  is  almost  worse  than 
censure,*  Horace  never  makes  mention  of  his  name.  Tiigil 
alone  showed  the  true  feeling  of  a  poet  by  his  value  for  Lucre- 
tins.  He  scrupled  not  to  borrow  whole  lines  irom  bis  poem; 
many  passages  in  the  Georgics  bear  witness  to  the  fdthfiil  study 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  works  of  his  great  predeceasor,} 
and  in  one  often-quoted  place  he  confesses  his  inferiority  to  the 

Ereat  didactic  Poett  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
ucretius  possessed  the  greatest  genius  of  all  Fioman  Poets, 
g  14.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  majestic  gravity  of  Lucretius 
appears  the  second  Poet  whom  we  have  named.  C.  or  Q.  Vale- 
rius Catullus  (for  his  first  name  is  variously  given)  was  a  native 
of  Verona,  or  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  bom  about  97  b.c^ 
and  is  known  to  have  been  alive  in  the  Consulship  of  Vatinius§ 
(47  B.C.).     He  waa  then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  we  hear  of  him 

*  "Lnoretii  poSmsta.  nt  BcriluB,  ita  mnt:  non  moltis  lommibiii  Itignnii^ 
mulUe  tunen  artis." — Ad  Qainiuin  Pralnm,  iL  11,  *. 

f  Compare,  for  iaatanoe,  Gtorg.  L  121  iq,  with  Lacrtt.  v.  931  %q.;  Otorg. 
ii.  461  with  iMcnL  a.  24;  Oein'g.  iii  289  witb  IjuenL  i.  921 ;  Chary,  iu. 
476  tq.  with  the  d«icTipti^  of  the  FUgue  In  Luent.  vi. ;  Ac. 
}  *  Felix  qui  potnit  rerum  oognoscere  cauias 

Ati^ne  metuB  oEaoe*  et  iDexorsbile  tatnm 
Satgedt  pedibui  atrepituinqae  Acherootu  avari. 

Sin  has  ne  poaaim  nsturs  acoedere  part«s, 
Fiigidoi  Db«tit«rit  «iraum  ptwaordia  ■angius, 
ptDmina  amsm  dlnuqne  ingloriii  I"  Ac. — Gmrg.  ii.  490,  tq. 
%  "  Far  Ctmulatam  p^erat  Vatiniiui ." — Iii.  3. 
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DO  more.     His  father  vaa  a  Mend  of  Cffisar,  and  left  hia  bod  in 
the  posaessioD  of  some  property.     He  had  a  house  on  the  lovely 

reninsnla  of  Sirmio,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  BenacuB,  well  known  from 
is  own  descriptioD  ;*  he  hod  a  villa  near  Tibar,  and  many  of 
his  poems  indicate  the  licentiousness  of  the  life  which  be  ted  at 
Borne.  Ue  endeavoured  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  by  attend- 
ing McmmiuB,  the  friend  of  Lucretius,  when  he  went  as  Praetor 
into  Bithynia,  but  was  little  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  bitterly 
complained  of  the  stin^ness  of  his  patron.f  When  be  was  in 
Asia,  his  brother  died,  and  be  addressed  to  HortaluB,  son  of  the 
Orator  Hortensiue,  that  beantifnl  and  affecting  elegy  which  alone 
would  entitle  him  to  a  foremost  place  among  Roman  Poets.} 
Fearless  of  consequences,  be  libelled  Giesar  in  language  too  coarse 
for  modern  ears.  The  great  man  laughed  when  he  beard  the 
libel,  and  asked  the  poet  to  dinner  the  same  day. 

The  poemi  of  Catullus  range  from  gross  imparity  to  lofty 
flights  of  inspiration.  Hie  fine  poem  called  the  Atys  is  the 
only  Latin  specimen  which  we  possess  of  that  dithyrambic  spirit 
wh)ch  Horace  repudiated  for  himself  The  elegy  to  Hortalus  is 
perhaps  tbe  most  touching  piece  of  poetry  that  has  been  left  us 
by  the  ancients.  The  imitation  of  Callitnacbna  is  a  masteipiece 
in  ite  way.  The  little  poems  on  passing  events, — pikes  de  arcon- 
tiante  (as  the  French  call  them),  are  the  most  lively,  natural, 
and  gracefol  products  of  the  Latin  Huse.  To  those  who  agree 
in  this  estimate  it  seems  strange  that  Horace  should  only  notice 
Catollna  in  a  passing  sneer.g  It  b  difficult  to  acquit  the  judge 
of  iealouCT.  For  Oatollns  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  old  Poets, 
such  as  Liviua,  Ennins,  and  others,  against  tbe  extravagant 
admiration  of  whom  Horace  not  unjustfy  protested.  His  lyric 
compoaitions  are  as  finished  and  perfect  as  the  productions  of 
Horace,  who  never  wrot«  anything  so  touching  as  the  Elegy  to 
Bortalus,  or  so  full  of  poetic  fire  as  the  Atys. 

With  Catnllus  may  be  mentioned  his  friend  C.  Lncinius  Macer, 
commonly  called  Calvus,  whom  Horace  honours  by  comprehend- 
ing him  !n  the  same  condemnation.  He  was  some  fifteen  years 
younger,  and  was  probably  son  of  Lncinius  Macer  the  Historian. 
He  was  a  good  speaker,  and  a  Poet  (if  wo  believe  other  antbors, 

*  Ad  Birmionem  PenuiBnlam,  znd. 

+  nriiL  6,  Jj.,  xItiI,  2. 

i  IxT.    Ctnnpue  o. 

9  "  Qaoa  n«qne  pulcher 

Herm^eDM  uuqusm  Iwit,  Deque  Bimiua  late, 

Nil  praeter  Oalvnm  et  doctui  eaatare  Catt^am." — I  Sem.  x.  18. 
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rather  than  Horace),  not  noworthy  to  be  coapled  with  CatnllDa. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-fiTc  or  thirty-six. 

Another  poet  highly  praised  by  Catullus  was  C  Helvioa  Ginna, 
supposed  to  be  the  nnlucky  man  torn  to  piecea  by  Uie  rabble 
after  Ceesar's  funeral  by  mistake  for  L.  Comelina  Cinna. 

§  15.  At  the  time  that  the  battles  of  Fhilippi  aecored  to  Italy 
somewhat  of  tranquillity,  many  otbere  began  to  devote  them- 
selves to  poetry.  Among  Utese  were  L.  Varius  Rufns,  celebrated 
by  Horace  as  the  Epic  Poet  of  bis  time;*  antl  the  few  iragmeDts 
from  his  pen  which  remain  do  much  to  juatify  the  praise.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Horace  and  VirgiL 

Furins  Bibaculos  also  may  be  mentioned  here  as  au<  Epic  Poet, 
who  attempted  to  commit  to  verse  the  campaign  of  Cxtar  in 
Gaul.  Horace  ridicules  his  pretensions  in  two  well-known  pas- 
sages;! but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  Furins 
also  the  satirist  was  influenced  by  some  personal  feeling. 

But  the  fame  of  all  other  Foets  was  obscured  by  the  bright- 
ness which  encircled  the  names  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Properly 
their  history  belongs  t«  the  Augustan  or  Imperial  era.  But  as 
they  both  publish^  some  of  their  best  works  before  the  Battie 
of  Actium,  a  slight  notice  of  them  may  be  permitted  here. 

§  16.  F.  Vira^liua  (or  Vergilius)  Iiuro  was  bom  at  Andes,  a. 
village  near  Mantua,  in  the  famous  year  TO  nx)^  so  that  he  was 
entering  manhood  about  the  time  when  Lncrctius  put  an  end 
to  bis  own  life.  From  bis  father  he  inherited  a  small  estate. 
After  the  Battle  of  Fhilippi,  be  was  amon^  those  whose  lands 
wore  handed  over  to  Uto  soldiery  of  the  victorious  Triumvirs. 
But  what  seemed  his  ruin  brought  bim  into  eariier  notice  than 
otherwise  might  have  been  his  lot.  He  was  introduced  to 
Maecenas  by  Aainius  FoUio,  himself  a  Poet,  who  had  been  made 
Governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  property. 
This  happy  event,  as  every  one  knows,  he  celebrates  in  bis  First 
Eclogue.  But  it  appears  that  when  he  tried  to  resume  poe- 
session  he  was  nearly  slain  by  the  rude  soldier  who  bad  received 
a  grant  of  the  laud,  and  it  was  some  months  before  he  was  se- 
coiely  restored.t  In  company  with  Horace,  Variua,  and  others, 
he  attended  Ms&cenas  in  the  bmous  journey  to  Brundusium 
(probably  in  37  b.c).  He  had  already  (in  the  year  40  b.o.) 
written  tiie  fomoos  Eclc^e  on  the  Consulship  of  Pollio,  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken ;  and  soon  after  this  he  began  the 
Georgic*.  at  the  special  desire  of  Miecenas.  They  seem  to  have 
been  published  in  their  complete  form  soon  after  the  Battle  of 
Actinm.    For  the  rest  of  bis  life,  which  he  closed  at  Brundnsiain 

■  1  OofM.  Ti.  8,  1  Benn.  x.  44.  f  1  ^"^  >■  37,  2.  Srrm.  v.  4L 

{  To  this  Ue  ia  sujiposed  to  refer  iu  hii  Hinlh  Eologuo, 
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in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  19),  he  vas  occupied  with 
his  .i£aeid,  which  vith  modest  self-depreciation  he  ordered  to 
be  destroyed.  But  it  was  revised  by  his  friends  Yarios  and 
Plotius,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  had 
accompanied  in  a  tour  through  Greece  just  before  his  death. 

The  character  of  Viigil  was  gentle  and  amiable,  hii  manners 
simple  and  unobtmeive,  and  we  hear  little  from  himself  of  the 
great  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  ftiendsbip.  Ilis 
health  was  feeble,  and  his  life  passed  away  in  uneventful  study, 
of  which  his  poems  were  the  fruit  and  are  the  evidence.  Nothing 
can  be  more  finished  than  the  style  and  versification  of  Virgil. 
His  phraseolc^  is  so  idiomatic  aa  often  to  defy  translation;  hia 
learning  so  great,  that  each  page  requires  a  oommentaiy.  Ho 
bestowed  the  greatest  labour  in  polishing  his  writings;  bis  habit 
being,  as  is  said,  to  pour  forth  a  vast  quantity  of  verses  in  the 
morning,  which  he  rcdnced  to  a  amall  number  by  continual 
elaboration,  after  the  manner  (aa  he  said)  of  a  bear  licking  her 
cubs  into  shape.  It  may  be  eaiA  that  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Viigil 
himself  completed  the  Hellcnising  tendency  which  had  began 
with  KnniuB.  Lucretius,  though  he  borrowed  his  matter  from 
the  old  Greek  philosophers,  is  much  more  Roman  in  hia  style. 
Catullns  is  more  Roman  still.  But  Virgil,  except  in  idiom,  is 
Greek  eveiywhere.  His  Eclogues  are  feeble  echoes  of  the  Doric 
grace  of  Theocritus.  His  Geormcs  are  elaborately  constructed 
from  the  works  of  Hellenic  writers,  tempered  in  some  of  the 
noblest  poetic  passages  with  the  grave  majesty  of  Lucretius.  In 
his  ^neid  almost  every  comparison  and  description  is  borrowed 
from  Homer,  Apollonius,  and  other  Greek  Poets.  In  strength 
of  character  his  Epic  foils  entirely.  No  one  person  in  the 
.iEneid  excites  awe,  love,  sympathy,  or  any  other  strong  feeling, 
unless  we  except  the  untimely  end  of  Nisus  and  Euryalns,  the 
fates  of  young  I^usus  and  yonug  Fallas,  and  the  death  of  the 
heroine  Camilla.  Bnt,  notwith^nding  all  this,  such  is  the 
tender  grace  of  his  style,  such  the  elaborate  beauty  of  his 
descriptions,  that  we  i^d  again  and  yet  again  with  renewed 
delight. 

§  17.  To  give  any  adequate  aeconnt  of  the  gay  Horace  in  a 
page  is  impossible.  Q.  Horatiua  Flaccns  was  born  in  the  Colony 
of  Venusia  in  the  year  6£<  b.c,  two  years  before  the  Consulship 
of  Cicero,  He  was  therefore  nearly  six  years  younger  than 
Virgil,  and  two  years  older  than  Octavian.  He  died  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  (8  b.c.),  following  his  friend  and  patron 
MsBcenas,  who  died  a  month  or  two  before,  according  to  his  own 
pophetic  promise,*  His  lather  was  a  Freedmon  by  birth,  and 
•  Carol,  irii.  8,  iq. 
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by  profession  a  Tax-collector,  a  good  and  tender  parent,  caring 
above  all  things  for  the  edacation  of  his  son.  .  He  was  at  the 
oipenBo  of  taking  the  promising  boy  to  Rome,  probably  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old,  where  he  attended  Uie  seiooJ  o{ 
Orbilius,  known  to  others  besides  Horace  for  his  belief  in  the 
maxim  that  the  "sparing  of  the  rod  spoils  the  child."*  There  . 
he  learnt  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  by  reading  Homer  and  the  old 
Roman  Poets.  About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  complete 
his  education  at  Athens,  where  Q.  Cicero  was  bis  follow-gtadent. 
He  was  at  Athena  when  Cesar  was  murdered,  and  became  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Brutus.  After  the  Battle  of  Philippi  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  world.  He 
obtained,  we  know  not  how,  a.  Clerkship  in  the  Treasury,  on  the 
proceeds  of  which  he  contrived  to  live  in  the  moat  frugal  manner : 
vegetables  and  water  formed  his  truly  poetic  dietf  Bnt  he  was 
not  loft  to  languish  in  povel^.  He  became  acquainted  with 
VariuB  and  Virgil,  and  was  by  them  introduced  to  Mtecenaa;  and 
we  have  from  hia  own  pen  a  pleasing  narrative  of  the  introduction.^ 
For  several  months,  however,  he  received  no  sign  of  the  great 
man's  favour ;  but  before  the  journey  to  Brundusinm  he  was  evi- 
dently established  in  intimacy  as  great  as  Viiml's.  Soon  after  this 
he  published  the  First  Book  of  the  Satires.  The  Second  Book  and 
the  Bpodes  followed;  but  in  the  interval  he  bad  received  a  sub- 
stantial reward  ^m  his  patron  in  the  present  of  the  Sabine  fann, 
BO  prettily  described  by  nimseltg  At  a  later  period  ho  became 
master  of  a  cott^e  at  Tibur,  distant  about  fifteen  miles  from 
his  Sabine  villa.  But  it  must  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  hia 
dependence  upon  patrons,  Horace  always  maintained  a  steady 
determination  not  to  be  subservient  to  any  one,  Emperor  or 
Minister.  The  Epistle  to  Msacenas  deserves  especial  notice; 
for  it  is  written  in  a  tone  equally  creditable  to  the  Poet 
who  would  not  condescend  to  flatter  the  Patron,  and  to  the 
Patron  who  tolerated  such  fireedom  in  the  Foet.1  Hitherto  he 
had  declined  the  name  of  Poet  But  the  publication  of  the 
Three  Books  of  his  Odes  in  rapid  succesBion  indicated  his  title 
to  thia  name,  thongh  still  he  declined  to  approach  subiecta 
of  Epic  grandeur.  Before  this  be  had  been  introduced  to 
Agrippa,  and  somewhat  later  to  Octavia.  The  Fint  Book  of  his 
Epistles  seems  to  have  been  completed  In  2]  B.C.,  when  the  Poet 


"  Si  qnoa  Orbilias  seotdoA  feralAve  ceadit-" 
t  See  the  deioripliaa  of  hii  day,  1  Btrm.  vi  110,  to. 
i  Ibid,  ec,  af.  §1  Spit.  xvL  4,  tq. 

I  1  Epitt.-va. 
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WM  banning  bis  forty-fifth  year;*  Then  followed  the  Canncn 
Secolare,  which  may  bo  fiied,  by  the  occasion  to  which  it  belongs, 
to  the  year  17  b.c.  After  this  came  the  Fonrth  Boot  of  Odes 
and  the  Second  Book  of  Epistles,  works  in  great  part  due  to  the 
exr««s6  reqneat  of  Augnatns. 

The  popularity  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  has  erer  been  great.  He 
disclaims  the  title  of  Poet  for  his  o^ier  writings :  and  of  the 
Odes  he  says  that  he  wrote  poetry  only  under  the  sharp  com- 
pnJsion  of  poverty .f  Much  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as  we 
Know;  and  if  the  works  of  the  Greek  Lyric  Poets  remained  to 
us  in  a  less  fragmentary  form,  we  should  donbtlesa  find  &r  more 
numerous  eiamplee  of  imitation.  But  the  style  of  Horace  is  so 
finished,  his  senUmente  expressed  with  so  much  lively  precision, 
and  in  words  so  happily  chosen,  that  ho  deserves  the  title  which 
ho  claims  of  "Rome's  Lyric  Minstrel."  No  doubt  his  poetry  was 
therceult  of  great  labour,  and  every  persnal  of  his  Odes  strengthens 
the  belief  that  he  spoke  literally  when  he  compared  himself  to 
"the  Matine  bee,  rifling  the  sweets  of  many  flowers,  and  finishing 
his  work  with  assiduous  labour.  It  is  in  the  f^t  Book  of  the 
Epistles  that  wo  must  seek  the  tme  genius  of  Horace, — the  easy 
man  of  the  world,  popular  with  his  great  patrons,  the  sworn 
friend  of  his  brother  poets,  good-natured  to  every  one,  eicept 
the  old  poets  of  Rome,  whom  he  undervalued  partly  (as  in  the 
case  of  Livius)  irom  dislike  for  a  rude  and  impeifect  style,  partly 
(as  we  must  suapect  in  the  case  of  Catullus  and  Calvus)  from  an 
irrepressible  emotion  of  jealousy. 

8  18.  The  Elegiac  Poets,  Tibnllus  and  Propertins,  with  their 
Tonnger  and  more  ianioas  compeer  Ovid,  sna  many  writers  of 
lesser  note,  belong  to  the  Imperial  era  of  Augustus. 

S  19.  A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  sutject  of  Art  gene- 
rally. With  the  great  fortunes  that  had  been  amassed  first  by 
Senatorial  Rnlers  and  afterwards  by  the  fevonritea  of  the  Trium- 
virs, it  is  natural  that  Art  in  some  shape  should  be  cultivated. 
Bnt  Greek  Masters  still  ruled  at  Rome ;  and  a  taste  began  for 
collecting  ancient  works,  such  as  resembles  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  pictures  of  the  old  Masters  are  sought  in  modem 
Europe.  In  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Yerrea  we  have  an 
elaborate  exposure  of  the  base  and  greedy  arts  by  which  that 
wholesale  plunderer  r«bbed  the  Sicilians  of  their  finest  Works  <ft 
Art.     It  was,  no  doubt,  an  e^ttremo  case ;    bnt  Verres  would  not 

*  It  ia  impossible  here  t««nt«rniinQte]y  into  tlie  time  of  the  pobUeatko  of 
Horaee'i  works.  Their  ordrr  is  pret^  wdl  ascertaiiMd,  u  pven  b  tbe  text. 
The  date  of  nooe,  Except  the  1st  Book  of  the  Epistlea  sod  the  Carmen  Seoolare, 
era  be  settled  txaeUv,  ereo  after  all  that  ha*  been  wriUen  by  Bcntlay,  Tli^ 
Mllmaa,  and  many  Qerman  Mholan. 

t  3  Sj^  ii.  to. 
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liave  dared  to  proceed  to  extremities  so  audaciaos,  tmlees  he  liad 
been  encouraged  by  many  precedents. 

g  20.  The  Arte  also  of  the  Builder  and  Engineer  geew  with  the 
growing  wealth  of  Rome.  It  waa  one  of  the  chief  and  £ivounte 
occupations  of  C.  Gracchus,  during  hia  brief  reign,  to  improve 
the  roads  and  bridges.  The  great  Dictator  Ct^r  had  many 
projects  in  view  when  he  was  cat  off, — aa,  for  instance,  the  drun- 
ing  of  the  mountain-lakes  by  tunnels,  of  the  Pontine  marshes  by 
canal.  Many  of  these  works  were  afterwards  executed  by  Agrippa, 
who  also  (as  we  have  said)  constructed  the  Julian  harbour,  by 
uniting  the  Lucrine  and  Avemian  Lakes  with  the  sea.  In  the 
year  33  b.c.  he  condescended  to  act  as  jEdile,  and  signalised  his 
Magistracy  by  a  complete  repair  of  the  aqueducts  and  sewers. 

Before  this  time,  also,  had  begun  the  adornment  of  the  Ci^ 
with  noble  buildings  of  public  use.  A  vast  Basilica*  was  laid 
out  and  b^nn  by  M.  j£milius  Paullus,  Consul  in  60  B.C.  This 
magnificent  work  was  sud  to  have  been  ^erected  with  money 
received  from  Ctatar  as  the  price  of  the  Consul's  good  Mrvices.f 
But  the  Basilica  .lilmilia  waa  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  plans  of 
the  Dictator  Cieear.  A  great  space  had  lately  been  cleared  by 
the  fire  kindled  at  the  funeral  of  Clodius.  Other  buildings  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  Basilica  Julia  extended  on  the  sonth  of  the 
Forum  alo^  the  frontage  formerly  occupied  by  the  Tabem» 
Veteres.  I'Die  great  work  was  completed  by  Octavian.  A 
still  more  magnificent  edifice  were  the  Themue  or  Hot-baths 
of  Agrippa,  and  the  noble  Temple  erected  by  the  same  great 
builder,  which  still  remains  under  the  name  of  the  Pant£eon. 
In  tiiia  abucture  the  Arch,  that  iuBtrument  by  which  Some 
was  enabled  to  give  that  combination  of  stability  and  magnitude 
wbich  distiaguishea  all  her  works,  achieved  its  greatest  tnumph ; 
and  here  was  seen  the  first  of  those  great  vaulted  domes  which 
became  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  Christian  Architecture 
ot  modem  Italy,  By  theee  and  many  other  works, — politic  both 
because  they  increased  the  magnificence  and  the  health  of  the 
capital,  and  also  gave  constant  employment  to  workmen  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  tarbnlent, — die  Emperor  Augustus 
was  enabled  to  boast  that  he  had  "  found  Borne  of  brick,  and 
lefi;  it  of  marble."t 

*  The  BaaiticB  was  a  Hsll  of  mater  length  than  'breadth,  divided  bto  a 
oentnl  nave,  baked  on  eaah  ude  by  aislea.  PortioDB  of  these  buildings 
were  ut  apart  for  the  use  of  the  law-eourta.  and  for  the  transiLotdMi  of  othor 
kinds  of  biuioesa.  The  firet  Basilica  was  tho  Poroia,  b.o.  IBl ;  Uh  aeeoad 
the  Fulvis,  B.a  119.    That  of  Paullus  was  a  restoration  of  the  latter. 

t  Chapb  IxviL  g 


"Ut  jure  sit  gloriatos  maimoream se rclinqnere,  quain lateritiam at 
piMst."— Soeton.  Otiitr.  28. 
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S  SI.  Bat  it  was  not  to  Rome  alono  that  Atigustus,  Agrippa, 
ana  others  confined  their  labours.  Nothing  more  excites  our 
Tonder  than  to  stumble  upon  costly  works,  built  with  a  solidity 
that  seems  to  imply  immortality,  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
Italy,  or  in  remote  valleys  of  Gaul  or  Asia  Minor  or  Africa. 
Wherever  the  Eoman  went  he  carried  with  him  his  art  of  Build- 
ing. The  Aqueduct  which  was  constructed  by  Agrippa  to  supply 
NemaOBM  (Niames),  a  colony  of  no  great  note,  with  water,  b  a 
proof  of  this  aseeraon.  The  largest  modern  cities  can  hardly 
show  a  work  of  public  utility  so  magnificent  as  the  structure 
which  is  known  to  thoniauds  of  modem  traTellers  under  the 
name  of  the  Foot  dn  Oard. 

§  22.  It  is  needless  here  to  repeat  the  dismal  tale  of  corruption 
and  vice  which  was  presented  in  the  life  of  most  of  the  cmment 
Romaui  of  the  time.  Even  the  rich  who  were  not  vicious  in 
their  pleasores,  such  as  Lucnllos  and  Hortensius,  showed  less  of 
taste  and  good  sense  in  their  expenditure  than  a  dedre  of  aston- 
ishing by  display.  The  old  Religion  had  lost  its  hoid  upon  the 
public  mind,  though  sn^rstitions  practices  lingered  among  the 
uneducated  classes.  Philosophy  did  little  to  supply  the  void. 
The  practical  tendencies  of  tne  Roman  mind  attached  it  to  the 
most  practical  doctrines  of  the  Hellenic  Teachers.  The  moral 
philosophy  ofZenoand  Epicurus  divided  the  Roman  world;  for 
here  were  to  be  found  broad  and  positive  principles  of  action, 
comprehensible  by  all.  The  finer  speculations  of  the  Academic 
and  Peripatetic  Schools  found  few  votaries  among  men  who  were 
equally  downright  in  their  puiposm  of  virtuous  or  vicious 
living.  In  earlier  times  the  Stoic  doctrines  had  fonnd  a  response 
in  the  hearts  of  men  who  revived  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  life.  Some  of  the  best  men,  in  the  times  that  followed 
the  Punic  Wars,  were  Stoics  by  practice  as  well  as  in  profession. 
Such  were  .iEmilius  Paullus  and  his  son  the  younger  Scipio, 
Notwithstanding  the  pride  and  self-flufBciency  which  was  the 
common  result  of  Zeno's  discipline,  there  was  something  en- 
nobling in  the  principle  that  a  man's  business  in  life  is  to 
do  his  Duty,  re^irdless  of  pleasure  or  pain,  riches  or  poverty, 
honour  or  disgrace.  But  Nature  is  too  strong  for  such  a  system 
to  prevail  for  many  years  or  over  many  men.  The  popular 
Philosophy  of  the  later  times  was  borrowed  from  the  School  of 
Epicurus,  but  it  was  an  easy  and  fashionable  modification  of 
the  morality  of  that  Philosopher.  Epicurus  taught  that  human 
happiness  could  not  exist  without  Pleasure,  but  he  added,  that 
without  the  practice  of  Tirtua  real  Pleasnrc  could  not  exist. 
The  former  precept  was  adopted  by  the  seuaualists  of  Rome: 
the  latter  was  set  aside. 
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Nothing  more  rtrongly  proves  the  vicious  atate  of  society 
than  the  neglect  of  the  marriage  tic  and  the  uoblushing  immo- 
rality of  the  female  sex.  Cfeear  and  Octavian,  though  their  own 
Srsctice  was  not  such  aa  to  Bet  example  to  society,  both  aaw  the 
anger  of  this  state  of  things,  and  both  exerted  themselves  to 
restore  at  least  outward  decency.  Lawful  marriage  tJiey  endea- 
voured to  encourage  or  even  to  enforce  by  Law, 

g  23.  But  if  Religion  had  given  way,  Superstition  was  busy  at 
work.  Men  in  general  cannot  entirely  throw  aside  thoee  senti- 
ments which  are  unfolded  with  more  or  less  of  strength  in  every 
mind  and  in  every  state  of  social  existence.  There  will  still  be 
cravings  after  spiritual  thiugs  and  the  invisible  world.  The 
ancient  Oracles  had  £iUen  into  disrepute,  and  soon  after  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic  (as  is  well  known  to  Christian  students)  shrank 
into  ignoble  ulence.  But  behind  the  Hellenic,  a  new  world  was 
now  opened  to  Rome.  She  became  &miliar  with  the  mystic  specu- 
latioD  and  the  more  spintoal  creeds  of  the  East.  The  fanatical 
worship  of  the  ^p'ptian  Divinities,  Isis  and  Serapis,  became 
common  even  in  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  old  feeling  against 
Cleopatra,  and  notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  crush  this 
worship.  It  became  a  common  practice  to  seek  for  revelations 
of  the  future  by  means  of  the  stars.  The  grim  Marias  carried 
about  with  him  a  Syrian  soothsayer.  To  consult  Babylonian 
star-roadcrs  was  iamiliar  to  the  friends  of  Horace.  Magi  were 
the  companions  of  Roman  magistrates.  One  of  Juveoals  most 
striking  pictures  is  that  of  the  gloomy  voluptuary  Tiberius 
sittiug  in  his  island  Palace  surrounded  by  a  host  of  Chaldeean 
astrologers.  Not  could  the  purer  and  sublimer  images  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  be  unknown.  Jews  abounded  in  every  po~ 
pnions  City  of  the  Empire  long  before  they  were  scattered  b}'  the 
&I1  of  their  Holy  City.  Yirgil  drew  one  of  his  noblest  bursts 
of  poetry  from  the  inspiration  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  visions. 
Others  sought  the  presence  of  God  in  Nature,  and  confounded 
the  Divinity  with  his  works.  Man  seemed  to  them  such  a  mass 
of  contradictory  meannesses,  that  they  tried  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  evil,  by  supposing  that  he,  like  tiie  animals  and  the  whole 
creation,    was    but   a   machine  animated   by  the  univerEal  and 

Jiervading  spirit  of  the  Deity.  Such  was  tne  elder  Pliny,*  who 
orfeited  a  life  spent  in  the  study  of  nature  to. the  curiosity 
which  led  him  to  brave  the  fires  of  Vesuvius. 

§  24.  Out  of  this  seething  mass  of  doubts  and  fears,  nnoer- 
tfun  belief  and  troubling  disbelief^  rose  an  e^erness  to  find  and 
a  readiness  to  receive  the  principles  of  that  Religion  which  took 

*  See  Us  Nataral  Histoid  (ii.  6),— a  very  strikiDg  and  interMtiiig  passage. 
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root  a  few  years  later  in  Galilee  and  Jtidtea,  and  which  extended 
itself  with  marvellous  rapidity  over  every  Province  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  purity  of  ita  morality  attracted  those  whose  hearts 
were  still  craving  for  somelliing  better  than  could  be  found  iu 
the  Religions  or  Philosophies  of  the  day.  Its  divine  aspirations 
and  the  light  it  threw  upon  the  baffling  uncertainties  of  life 
beyond  the  grave,  offered  great  attraetions  to  those  who  were 
looking  with  doubt  and  fear  upon  all  that  lay  before  or  behind. 
The  breaking  up  of  national  distinctions,  the  union  of  all  tko 
Mediterrancaa  shore  under  one  strong  and  central  Government, 
the  roads  and  cAls  which  connect^  countries  and  Provinces 
nnder  the  magnificent  mle  of  the  first  Caesars,  were  potent 
instruments  in  assisting  the  rapid  march  of  the  new  Religion. 
All  things,  moral  and  physical,  internal  and  external,  concurred 
to  promote  the  greatest,  bnt  most  silent,  Revolution  that 
has  ever  passed  over  the  mind  of  the  civilised  portion  of  the 
World. 
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Seeming  IndoIauiH  In  E^Tpt, 

OOOv    Couqoon  Pr "  ■  - 

a.    Dictstor(Snd 

qoeUi  mnUnr  of  IMh  le- 
gloo,  a.  SubduM  Ponpsi- 
uu  la  Africa,  Wl.  Ratonu 
"mne,  Hrl.  Qudniiil 
Lflmaney,  it 


Dteta£w^  (5. 
Campaign  a^ 

auim^aln,  (I 


profecturc 

nlbaJ,  SIT.  Dealeged.  — 
Surrender,  tsa,  saf. 

Cuba,  H.  Paplrlua.  laadi  dc- 
■oDcraejt  aflar  death  of  TL 
Qraocbua,  CW.  Urgea  exo. 
ention  of  Agnrtui  Uv.  BBO. 
Bnppoaed  murderer  oT  Bd- 
pta,m    Suklde,lM«. 

Carbo,  Co.  Paplrliu,  JoIhCId- 
na-dSO.  CoonlwllhCfaiaa 
MccOOl,  «0S.  Boleecn- 
nl,  002.  Connil  8rd  tlna, 
eOl  Bapnliea  Silla,  tOT. 
FUgbt,OW.    DMli,Otl. 


CmeldBi,    «nbu>r    o'   i 


tempt  lo  roond  cokmj  Iht 
hjr  C.  Qnccbu.  41W,  ML 

tmty  iritb  Burnt.  W,  !«3 
BtnuriM  wUh  klngi  of  Bv- 
neuo.  ess.  Da&M  by 
Odon,  t»,  MS:  Bettlu- 
mona  ftod  ittempt*  in  81- 
dlj,  8C3.  HWDDa  trat7 
vltb  Bnma,  MB,  Bnp^in, 
Stt,  tq.    Bee  Punle  Wart. 


Ion  rigoroiu,  4TI, '  Mora 
dlsslixJ  of  Qtttk  topUMi, 

47S.   Da/endi  Spuilvd*, " 


>■  Tor  ndniiDce,  tM. 
L  fbanded  I17 


Carthlgo  NofL  1 
BudiutMl,  Wl     lunii  ■!• 
Sdpio  AMimaiuI,  ass, 

Curflliu,  Sp.,  In  Srd  B*mulM 
Wu.lid.    OaUrmnttue 


Jtsl.WTT 
Ip^iPropoveB  lo 
thCk^SlS. 


Chu,  <88.  Om  of  «Ucr 
oonivlnton,  Too.  Leina 
lUIr,  TOa.     Takdc  poMfr 

itDB    of    B)Tl>.    TIB.     J<dlH 

Bnitiii,a^  Eitaniou,TI<l. 
DefHiod  br  AdIoot,  HI. 

I>Mlh,<6. 

CiiMliu  LoDelDiu,  ajrlbmu. 
•apporU  Cbiu',  vn.  Left 
l>7  CBair  la  Spils,  SIS. 

r^wlni,  8p.,  thrin  oomol. 
OS.  Ant&OTaflit  Asnrlu 
liv.M,  aig.  ImpeMbniMit, 
BT.  Aaltaor  of  Leigiia  ullli 
LMtutDd  Hankui,  110^ 

Cutol  and  FoUmz,  ttmid*, 
64,    WonklmmtBoDa,)*. 

CitUIlK,  L.  Sorghu,  wrl]'  Ufe, 
«3.    CSDiplncT,  a.     Ac- 

qultUd,  «^  Low*  OODBl- 

•Up,  U.    BctnTod  br  Fol- 

Tb,  6M.  C-lDsni  sttuki 
hishlk  ProcUliiKd  pabUc 
uwniT,  <6.  Doth,  W. 
Cuto.  U.  PoKlui  (Denair),  k- 
pita  of  OUbrlo.  iae.  Qoie- 
nor  Id  SlcUy,  M3.  CoBDll 
InSpiJn.itL  Trliimpb.4U. 


Mi.    Pnl 

CiUlliu,  Q. 


li  Bclpto,  4Bi.  Duerti 
iiUilil  piirty,  Ul.  C«B- 
' :  hli  rigour,  ib.    Pwa- 


otruti,  <«L  Jolnc . 
17  Muiiu,  f  k  ComnuDdi 
■ Merit*, 


to  d^h  bj 


CfniimiiiTi, 

Ctnfiria,tt. 

■^■lepu.  C  ComcUoi,  Di._ 
(^tUlurUw  OML  Cbir 
ctor,  S4I.     DsUh,  MS. 


Cburops, 


^Idw    Fluaiiini 

CluropH,    bwl    of     J 
nrtf  in  Eplnii,  Ml. 

fhrrnigSiiiu,  tii,  ns. 


BrlU,«ia.  QiilUBona,<lT. 
QUNtor  In  SidlT,  tt.  Pto- 
•KutwVeRei,A.  Dt^iOM 
10  defcDd  CUEUne,  AS. 
Conwl,  a.  Spenlu  ngslDM 
A«nrtu  U>  of  BalliK, 
«a.  Defoidi  Biblriui,  O. 
Pint  *iid  uond  •pMcba 
ftint  CttUine,  M.    Ar- 

TblM  (pae^,  (^  Fourth 
neecta,  Hg.  HI*  huts.  O. 
•O^enAt  HurcB,  <&.  Ao- 
qnlt*  CiMr  of  cempUdlr 

with  ckdUiH,  tea  Aoinr, 

CM.  Fnreatad  ftom  ^lak- 
tsf  bf  HMeOn*  Kinu,  a. 
Oppose*  Agnri*n  uw  of 
Chbt,  eGG.  rarplBiltr  *• 
lo  pouprr,  SHl  Ofioid* 
CloHja,tii.  Impuclwd  br 
Urn,  ess.  Betlrw  to  Th«- 
**kinIa,«M.  lteaUed.6«3. 
064.  JoIb*  trlumTln/WT. 
Kolam*!  0TV.  Join*  Poib> 
ptT  la  Eut.  O:  OBtered 
eommuid  iftaT  Pliuwil*. 
«a«.  TUtwIbTCwnr.Me. 
L**T**  *eD*U-liau*a  during 
Cmii'tBiBrd«r,TIM.  TUM* 
-     I  Id  ajdlol,  a. 

.    ,',7(S,   Propoif* 
Ita^.TOS.  Ketum) 


s.fk    I 


pie,  *.  ft 
rUOfticTm.  AcaioKaM* 
Rome,  Til.  De*Ui  aiid  ehi- 
r*otar.  Til,  —f.  OnUtry 
Mid  irritinn,  TH,  T». 
Cicero,  Q.  TdUsit  Wotber  of 
U*t,  ■evamor  of  Ait*  Mi- 
nor, m  LcsUaafCnBr, 
a.  ReooscUt*  hli  broUv 
lo  Cwnr.  (ST.  DesUl,  Til. 
iUciin  FirUei  lre*t  with 
BputuD*.  K*.   Duins  ex- 

C'  I,  ass.     embed  br 
pey,  CBG. 
Imber,  L.  TUUna,  maipin- 


it,oricln.DB 
t*  irilh  Bon 


PliKlnnitD*,L.,10S-l(l8.  Dlo- 

nMDlDe  L..  wri* 

dlu,«0«. 
Cinn*.  mhiliter  of  Prrrhiu, 
lenl  to  RotDB,  Ml.    Deitb. 
MB.     B*7lDg  on  aln*  of 


C3o&>,  L.  CoiDoUiH,  Dovnl, 
188.  Hwli  Dinr  tWiSa^ 
A.    Drlnn  from  SoBW,  it. 


Co,tione4  or  Club*  nf  pUrt-|C«liitli  Ukan,  47S, ». 

J .__..^. —  "•'- OeriolMm*,  0.  Uudu,  Tsl- 

•oluW>n,l<».llB. 
Con.  DrtoM  sf,  (S8. 
ConwlM,     ■HMlwr     nt    fka 
Orftcohi,   UV.     InUreadv 
vim  Olni,  031.    Bwrigg 
mftU  hti  ds■U^  H4 
onuUui  Un.    Bn  Sifia. 

-Jilwd VSjlU,  fllS. 
w  of  C.  Qruehni.  EST. 
■  Innreuid  br  Bilur- 

uidCioditu.M«,  ceo. 


1,  ^.  * 


iaDODd,  fd*.  teg.     Tbbd, 

;oe,  M^.    Fimrtb,  T19,  agf. 

CMtofu  liOcra  at  Fahruta, 

dielk,  ItKoiit  of,  «l. 
ClHsel  of  Barrlii*,  4T,  ttq. 

OuD^fli  STB. 
CUudlni,  P.I  aoD  of  App.  Cl>ii- 

dlu  Ceeu,  l«e«  Oeel  st 

Drepuam,  17T. 
CloOBlCns  III..k!iig  of  BparU, 

rofarm^  «1<.     Dafwted  f- 

Cloqn,  IsMdor  of  InnTEBUt 
■liT«,<IO0.    Doilta.!)!" 

daanfoui  of  Bpirta,  ■ 
Id  In  THnUBM,  m. 

Clwptt«,hMor7,(l8C  Wfau 
Cbht^Ml  QumboTE^ 
a.  Al  Bsnw,  (M  dIbhi- 
HlBtod  br  CBWr**  -fil, 
foe.  BlUi  ap  Crdnu,  TM. 
T*k«a  AnVnr  lo  Emt.  (k 
ForanlioD,  TiS.  A^iln  at- 
Buts  Antony,  TiB,  Of.  Her 

ofArmenin,  m.  PUMri 
Actlnm,  TS8.  Baeka  to  irln 
OetkTlnn,  I».     Dwtb  ud 

OKou,  deritatloD,  SS. 

CUoli,  irbikt.  iS,  tea, 

CHwt  Cbp^iMH,  b. 

CI»laiiIiMliiu,<0. 

Clock*,    w*MT-elooka, 

Ont  DHd  at  Booia,  408. 

dodloa  Pnklwr,  axdiaa  aadl- 
tlon  In  annr  of  LiuiiUaa, 
OS.  iBpwihia  CatUlse. 
MS.  Tlidate*  nyaterlea, 
aT.  Ctearo  dapoBH  agtlnit 
him,  <ib  Imjieub--  " 
Antonlui,  (De.  Tribi 
Impeaebaa  dcen,  d 
rear  u  tribiina,  M 
fandi  Fompej.  MA.  Dan 
raoOl  gf  CIobtd,  U4.  Ai- 
Uoked  by  deem,  etlL 
JRWe,  a.  CoDtdnued  porar, 
8TI.     KUed   by  MUo,  1». 


Wan,  ass. 
CrnHfKa  CurilEo,  S 

In  OseTo'i  tliiiB,  S' 
ComiCta  Tribiia,  fil, 

-  iiaei  i4Ui  Ihit  of  Ol- 

ia,sn. 


I 


,*aaorEa^riDa,M 
MtUiw Oat^M.    Haiudbart 

K^tbaa,  MS,  M}. 
lolontM,  ftonun  and  I*tln, 
»t.  IJrt  of  Komu,  Wi. 
Wlut  iM*Bt  br^«<n  «» 
lonloa,  tb.  (Bee  LoMtw.) 
Colonlea  Df  C,  Orma' 
Ml.    All  prntona  oak 

UUltary  ocdanlei'of  'Sylli. 
•14.     or  CBBr.  SM.     Of 
Uota-rian,  TiO,  TSS. 
Munna  fiMtnla,  what,  SIO. 


ConieUI,! 


gitlliitlao,  8^ 
ComlUa  T 
tendofFui 


Corno,  Mdale.  S,  SS. 
Conlea,  matted  fron  Cta^ 

thaga  by  Roine,SSO. 

inuieasln*,    tatX    nlebelaa 

pontUis  max.,  IIS,  M3. 
CnnuHaiiU,  ooToya  lo  Tenta, 

qneea  of  lUyrlana.  fi&T. 
C!>rB»,  In  lalFanlo  Wr"  "" 


Concord,  tcmplo  of,  erected 
•-'^— "it,!*!.    ByOid- 

CtmfOtrMttt.  "hL-,  _. .. 
OxiniMiHn,  41,  «.    Refuaed 

■o  plabeku,  in.    l^oocni. 

Qd  by  Oanolelan  U«,  19. 

One  ot  Jun  prl*ata,  19^ 

CBaai**  marrlece-law,  MM. 

OglBTlaii't,  TEO. 
Cbnauotta,  OMwa^  id. 
-..___..  ---jenUycaUedprn- 


bjr  deoeuTlr*,  ItO.    i 

m]*M  spaaed  to  plebeUna, 
100.  Both  paUMu,  110. 
Both    pleb^   ITO,    m. 

Xfor  oonsulaUp, 
lit  Punto  Wai, 


raaaqfl,   P.    JJcdnlnfl   (Ifnd. 
Qnc^iia.    KB.      Ooneni 

Cnaua,  P.  Udnlni  (f 
tndlelaq.Ourba,EM.  Cou- 
pared  wLCh  AntonlDB,  DdT. 
Bpeecb    tvT    Drntni,  sn. 

I)  (Mne), 


^S*7.    •>«■„, 


Ibw,  MS.     Luida  I 


imqi,  dictator  of  Alba,  S4i 


CbojitaNo,  That,  IS 

CorcTIa,     oocnplod 

ina.  iST.  Nl. 

i«.[iT«.  Ue^«d  agalnil  I  Cnri 


lealh,  eii. 

](rfn.  Bjila,  6 

Fnetor  feat  againat  Bpar- 
tuua,   as*.__Conaul  irlth 

loo,   ai. 
or  c*a- 

at  Lu'oa 

of  Byria,  MS.     Eipedltlon 

agalnat      I^rthiaaa,      and 

death,  WH,  tm. 
Inania,  p.  Udnlna,  non  of 

lut,   legal*   of  Caesr    In 

Oaul,«&    I>eath,««. 
Iremona.  oolimy  there,  990: 
WtDL,  what,  S. 
^rotoQ,   18.      Deetroyed   by 

Pomani.  Mfi. 
CrDitmnerlum,  M. 


ta  of  Cloent,  «H.    Becntly 


qiHM  of  SaUMa,  a>  Agn- 
Hw  U«,  mail  nmrd 
a.  DcfHM  Prnlin*,  tit. 
Outiaa,  U.,  iMpa  Inia  nlf  In 
IDnnii,  1(8.  Oflwr  ruHD  for 

CrniMcqMliB,  tatUa  «t,  4SS. 


r,  poirer  ot  •T-  Nt 
11  bAct  lidoSftD  Uti 
tU.  FInt  plcbaUi.. 
Orwt  DDmber  of  be- 

Dtou*,  ludi  «lal*iitputT  to 
Aehmo  Lcogae,  «!■  De- 
AndH  Cortatb,  4T8. 


Dtblor  ud  creditor,  nTue 
Uw>  Hi  Bob*,  B8, 

DeemiTlnU,  flnt,  lis.    Ten 
taUsi,  a.     BMoDd,  Mttlj 

ptfllMlUl,  fb.     OuLDgfld  cbi- 

Tlth  SaUna :  Ucsdui  Dm- 
Utu*.     IIT.      Wir     wllb 

«ig.  Fiil  of  daeomrin,  1 19. 
Dtemnfri.  Bee  Dntmriri. 
Deeliie  JabflUlui,  eaptAhi  of 

CUDpulUI*,    £40.      »ali« 

Kka^amTHt.  UD,     Bub- 

mlU  ID  Borne.  900. 
DkIu  MiiIiii,  »ppo«M 

nlli*lltC>F<i>,8ir. 
DedD*  Mua.    F.  (L). 


II  Una,  P.  (IL),  I 
uilto  War.  Ill,    ( 

u  llBI,  P.    (IIL), 

ndi  nciW  (VTbiit.  Ml 


Deloi,  free  port,  MS.  Eitre- 
pdtariUTe-tr>d«,  468, 

Delphi,  onda  of.  flroiulled 
by  Tarqnin,  DO.  By  ttoale 
Id  VeleotlDs  War,  ISS;  lo 
End  Ponic  War,  Blfl. 

P,:inetr1iuof  Pliaroa.inliil>ter 
DfTeot^SST.  Botrayihar. 
mada  ehM  of  Cormm  by 
Bom^  lA.  Betran  Bonani 
loPUlhLlBl.  rnu^inilQ- 
later.  4(8.    I>alli,4Sl. 

DeBatrlDa  PvllonSiei,  low* 


a,  118: 
or  Maeadon,  414. 
Dematiliia,     aon    of    Ptdllp. 
nlHloi]  to  Borne,  45T.    En- 

coaraged  to  aothla  fathar  a1 
nangbt,  408.     Cmel  dMth, 

DemcMDI,  klag  of  Sfrla,  4TD. 


Egypt,  Its  eondltioa  at  and  oT 
__ltia  Pnnk  Ware,  41S. 

'  ante,  tint  aaen  by  Bw 


Jllyrla.  BT^  Propoata  abo. 
Ullon  af  debla.  esd,  Omni. 
TM  aiaya  Trebonlt- 
iala,  TIB,  Death,  ib. 
>omltlai  Abenotiarbaa,  L., 
Ihroaleiw  to  reeall  Ceaar, 
tK.  Hold!  Gorflolum 
agalml  Cnaar,  Vie.    Com- 

SlalDtc    of   Pompojr,    Vn. 
atclaxe,  aS3.     Dsalb,  OKI, 
]l«nKa,  vhat,  114. 
>rania  at  Rome.  Iti  oilfflii, 
404.     Dway.ia*. 
Drei^Tiiun.   Ion  of   fioman 

■TilIjyIm,  emploTed 
..    atbldC.  tiracehDa.  541. 
DdiBiia,  M.  liviot.  aon  o/laat. 


InnlDa,  Q.,  poet, 

hHamelar,   DW. 

ipapbrodltna.  Gre 
111.  ByUa-a  auma     .. 
Eplcjdea    aod    Hlppocifl 


1  aeeeaidoD,  i: 
ODaeli.l«. 
oepefa  of  Sib' 
,  to.     Baflao 


rrrhachlnm.    Unqda    b 
twoaD  Caaar  and  Pompi 


^bro,   btHtndarr  of  C 
glnlati  domluoD  In 


mporlnm  or  -Ije.  01V.  Bdpio 
Ivnda  then,  SS£.  Calo  ds- 
fiata  Bpanlardt  there.  U4. 


LeoDtinl, 


Ser.  Death  or  Hlppoeralea 
and  UgbtsT  Eplcrdca,  tW. 
B|itiiydea  boada  CartbaglDi- 
aiH  agaloat  UareeUua,  BW. 

EpUannia,      agnda      aaored 
make  loItaaie,KT. 

EMrota,  aaalit  Pertanaagalnal 
BoiBa,4III.  VBBaeanec upao 
thorn,  461.      Kpinu  a  Ba- 
nian province.  480. 
butCu.     of    Komulua,    BO. 


aEalo  by  Tarqulnlui  Piia- 
cna,  44.  Tripled  by  Bcr- 
1la^48.  HowaeatadbyC 
Oraochna,  BM,  le^Chaiiga 

auaof,<».  Sea'jMt'M 
Brgaitila,  vtaat.  VI,  4W. 
■^troria.  diTlded  hj  CiDdnlaD 

Itroacan  iit,  40T. 
lEmaaaaa.  early  htatory,  10. 
Orighi,  11.     IJiigiiaee,  ffr. 

qnliui,  M,  es,  80.  ThnirieK 
"^iniB,  101,     Confsdaraey, 


IBI. 


«  o*Ta- 


F.  «s; 


Euoua   (ii^JInK),  mado   klii| 


.MO.  iDeiith, Ml. 
EnD<Br,  a.    Legend  of  «t 


Fiblni  Bums.  Q.,  emUi 
■boat  SuguutoM,  9M.   D 

Ritle'at  prvesBdlng,  art. 
Fibioi  Fictor,  C,  flm  Bom 

Fi!uu  PldoT,  Q,,  ecim 
oncli  U  Delphi,  Sl«.  Fl 
proH-wrllar  ■!  Rome.  «i 

TMmt  HulDi 


£^V_ 

Yfti.'  SOI.  Qiuml  wltih 
p^riu  Conor,  «.  - 
reutd  *t  LmIdIb, 
Conqntn  TbUdIu^ 
Coiinl.  US.  Ceiwr 
Dadu ;  nfonu,  lis. 
Fibiiu  Uailnuu,  <i.^DiHta- 

Cblet  utd  ■■  Shield  orBoma'' 
ilW  Cumn,  sn.  OnT' 
rulu  gonnilu'  electlDBi,  BM. 
Lagata  to  Mn,  S^  Been- 
en  Tirsntiuii,  Ml.  Op- 
pani  Bdplo.  MO.     Deetb, 

Pebiui   Mulmiu,    Q.  (ABo- 

Fibnleili.  IH. 

FibiMua  LDiclniu.  C,«nnl, 

embuer  U>  Prrrhui,  S41 

Feknlui  TtDermrde,  UN). 

FumlUe*  ml  Boma,  ahit,  41. 

Fumlae  Stnbo,  C.,  ooonl 
CMO.  Bwki  uelEM  hi 
petren,  C.  Oranfiu.  Ml. 

Fmum  FoUunXKI,  ■wedDg 


FeUur    eod    chlldnn,    1!6. 

Poirer  of  bthet,  MO. 
Fenniiu.  M.,  u  Phi 

633.    E>eTodoa  lo  Pompaj, 


rful^M 


Oneehui,    MA       Kiellea 

DHlh,tM 

iiMu  FUoeu,  Q.,  DBe  of 
FaUu  pert;  in  Snd  Posle 
Wur,  ai  CconlAip*, 
SiS.  BlodudMCepneiai. 
FuMAmiDt  of  Um  C^a- 


Kpl^li^'     eiii,sra.    IlleteK»,Ul. 
AnUeyte    uid  FiilTiMNoMllor," 
b(^eg«GUteii,ib.  Brine  .... 

OTor  AflhHn  L»«iH,  4^ 
IntcrtleT  Tith  PhUlp,  ii 
Snd  ounpalgn,  42«.  bit 
of  CvDoeoeplulB.  4Sl,  O- 
fen  wniu  lo  Philip,  las. 
Proelelmi  liberty  of 


— ,  -^-,     CoiuDi  Id 

Spell,  4TS. 
Fnrelllie  ODdlDit,  va.    D«- 


Trluipb. 


FUflne,  Cn-,  egent  of  App. 
CleDdlae<^eu,  KI. 

Mtonafsimi,  I'o.     InM- 


Farelaaen.  not  regarded  i 

hwRng  aoT  rlgliie,  Ml. 
" '■,  181.    TlneriTdi  < 


Fralrtt  ArVUtt,  -r 
cUenta,  IM. 


.  ConllDBd  to 
dl^  trtbei,  ib.  Ulitri- 
d  W  App.  CliniUDi 
w,  ixl.  Again  thrown 
four,  SIB.     Itwie  and 


leo.     BoDuin  ODlon;,   IH. 
Tekea  »g«ln  hv  BMnr"— 
MS.      Be«itebaibed, 
Tekea    I7,  Prrrhoe,   XM. 

BarniUi   BM-      "" — " * 

bj  Oidmlne,  " 


■nihor  or  Inr 
Pompej  alth 
ladlbmaMB, 


186,    Death,  set.  "  "'"■ 
laliCtui.i,irlw.tll,4».  CoD- 


Wer,410.  Ifi*Bd,«a.  lU 
easeee^*!!; 

lalbi,  Serg;,  tnMmBI  oftbe 
Lmltanlui,  4TB. 
UeUjBdaiia  (QaUldui),  440. 
ggljJB  ftveedla  end  Itvita, 

DrKanie,l». 
Qeal,  Cleelpfaie.  II.    Irrlga- 

lenlh  bnm  Roue.  141,  iM. 
or  OeeUo  ran,  14E.  Flif- 
alcal  ibarectautka,  hl 
Lacendur  hliion  of  Inra- 
««,  14«,  M.  ^^cloi;  et 
Alia,  141.  6eniMtlM  of 
Bcme,  143,  Hf.  TalaeiHa 
of  Roman  Mtead.  U>. 
«Dd  and  Scd  tnTBilou,  IML 
SmonteM  00  ooaat  or  Ub- 


l>n,TtI.    Dealh,rai.l 

Falrlne  FleoHU,  M.,  friend  of  l  QeBn*, 
T1.0raac)iue,Btt.  CoonI,  Gallini 
biU  tor  cafrancbMng  Ita-|    abler,  1 


AriaMdeTeataiLtH.  Wer 
of  XV  ■.(L,  >W.  VietoiT 
of  Telamon,  A.  CoDaoeM 
of  lonibrltiia,  IM.  Barn 
and  aetl  ~  ~ 
.  4IS.     Ft 

-      Mb 

li  camfilgM  In 
«n^  Mf,  aef.      FnncUw 
to  TranqiaABae  Oauli,  <IS, 


Oilcm  of  STTucaae,  KM.    D«- 


Ooindaa,  mtscki  Um  pUT 
dun.  ».     Hurdtrsd.  <». 

OIko,  lalud  bT  monuiuia 
^     DMtta,  MS. 

Olibrto,  M'  AoUini,  dsTwl 

«3t>.  l^TenCed  br  tlrmL 
dIdu  ft-om  enuhLDg  ^to- 

Olmdiitan,  wu  oT  Uu,  IKS.H1I. 

OIoditH  aiiptruu.  131. 

ahueU,  C  BwtIUii*,  Uv,  MS. 
Pnior.  BS§.  Sunda  for 
coimUilp,  CTO;    Dtath.  A. 

OoloHK,  )^iu  KomuHi  486. 

OnsshDi,  TL  Sem^oDlH, 
oHunl,  SM.  Enlliu  iIitu 
(MlimM,  8!&  IMcBU 
Huno,    tod    tnfruwUKa 


.    Riducw  Birdlok. 
iDtenow  ror  BdplD,  « 

Qnoobut,  TL  Seaproolni, 
BU  afUU,  ■tCvttuice,  1S8. 
Quitor  In  B|»]n.  4>1. 
EmtW  Ufe.  B19.  Btniok  bjr 
dHcJiUDD  ot  Etmrli,  MO. 

tliautS  br  OelnTlDt,  E22. 
Curled,  023.    AppnpiUUa 

Undholden.  a.   SedlDeof 
popnlarttr,  5j4.    Seek!  Sod 

MlHiuIe,  (4.      1*— ' ■ 

b>a.  CluneUr,  E! 
Ormodhui,  C.  Sempr 
(Dint  fh>m  Spi 
TrtolBTir  for 
Agnrlui  liv,  J 
Ouutw  bi  audi 
DgtkiDwl  twv  71  .  ,  . 
PrnwentoJ  fi>r  lenliw,  OM. 
Tilbuu,f6.  FlmneKom 
TiuUeUvcGar.  LegliutiiiD. 
CSI,  Mg.  PorpoM*  uld  re- 
■alM  seMnitail,  6W.  Sa- 
IlKtid  tfflnms,  MIL  Pro- 
ptMslD  aUniKliln  lUlfao 

MUOB.MJ.  OatUd  brDrv 

Culhage,  a.      Tamull  I 


M,n.    lUdtlM 


Onaos,  comistiidoD  of  Ihn 

McDtkm  of  L.  Cuntllui  t 

ArUtDllB.  150.      Eulf  li 

■nd  Home,  MT.  andi 
oobmlcg  Id  lUly  and  Sldl 
ib.    Ttwdr  de»r.  KS.    E 

B>m«>.  iSS.  AH  Oim 
■obmlU  to  FluDltHniii,  4S 
lAbtrty  prodMlmed  »t  Irtl 

prorlne*,  4TV. 


UusUcu  Bu«^  amplond  Id 

"  Her  put  of   l«t  ^Biito 

■r,  ITS.  Hf.    RcTb 


MS.  ItKB  oomuH  m 
UmbrU,  MT.  Betmti,  ib. 
Deftataod  daO,  US. 
Uudrubal  (un  of  Oiin), 
d»b  with  frrriiu,  fu. 
firOMi  him,  tat.  Aimj 
est  oS  bf  Sdplo,  Kl,  O^ 
tcum  Hannibal.  BW. 


ESS.      iDdleuUon    i^liut 


barln,   488.      gnb 

ScM<i,48>. 
BoMH,  wba,  1B«, 


lanidbal  jnaa  to  Spain  at . — 
■nof  rTtan,«»l.  Oatfa. 
is      Takea  '      ■ 


Oinqnaab    li 

QuiuShi 
BnedlUK  agalnM  I^, 
»f.  Tnnii  Pyrioeaa,  tW. 
Cnaaei  Hbooe. !».  PaaaM 
AJp^an.aej.    DeftataRo- 

battle  of  TraUa,  BOB.  Vina 


Id  CamMnla,  'M>. 
In  ApuUa,  ib,  I 
to.  DacUiHa  bv  uMiwj 
npon  Rome,  8IB.  Cnxltr. 
BIO.  Beoel*ed  at  Capoa, 
an.  BMDlaed  br  Mac- 
nUnI  al  Nola,  na.  Taku 
CaaUfaKUn,  ib.  WlnleiB  al 
Capua,  ib.  Camp  on  ML 
TUala,  saa.  Winten  ■( 
Arpl,  SU.  Takea  Tann- 
tnm,«91.  ManhoDUoma, 
891.  ta.  Puta  op  atuna  in 
forum  to  Hia,  sal.  BaUiw 
lBb>Bnit>ll,(b.  BaTlngoyer 
bod*  of  MarcaUna,  MS. 
Leana  death  of  Uiadnibal, 
M&     Oidered  r 

lAndiatLeptl«.L-.. 

Sdplo  at  Zama,U.  DefM, 
Ke.  Compel!  Caitbaglnl- 
ana  to  maka  pc^wTwi- 
EetBrma,  4S3.  Compalled 
■a  leave  Caithage,  lb.  Ba- 
aorta  to  AnUochiw,  (b.  Ad. 
Tloe  fniBlTaUid,  4M.    OpI- 


laMkiV 


».  Flight  afler  baMk  < 
[asneala,  and  death,  f" 
■dtlbal,n«eedeHan 


Treatrvlth 
[aadrflbal  Antbet  of  Han- 
ne.    AiUcked  b 


T.SSTy 


EleidoBaa.  two  Bomaa  anolet 
cutoff  there,  881,840. 

Hereditary  aaoMaaknu.  88. 

lenonlBl,  adTtee  after  battle 
of  FBRBlia  Caodiug,  m. 
[emiel,  BS,  IIOl 

Hiero  L,  at  Snaoim,  W: 

HIero  IL,  «8,  «&  AtlaAa 
llemerthiea,WB.  DefMsd, 
MS.  AtUauw  Tith  Kane, 
S88.  Dlea,  8M.  Sarrkea 
to  BoDM,  ib.  Flotare  of 
battle  of  Uaaaana,  401. 
Ilaronfmoi,  ion  of  Blero  IL, 
aaaaaaluatAd,  B2T. 

Hlppooillaa.    See  ^tq/dta. 


BlatDTT  Dt  Bome.  ulaDl  oi;  I. 
Boratll  and  CorluU,  84. 
"loraUiu  Barbltoa,  M.,  om- 
anl.  1X1. 

tiontliu,MT% 

FlaooB,  Q.,  poet,  a 

.Uwa.iaS!'' 

Boitanelui,  q,.  jmmDlea  Cl- 
■-  iwall.  At.    Hli  on- 


nqidTsdof  UkHDiSM.  DU- 
Ukq  AgTAriui  1*«  of  One 
i!ha>,Al.    T>ke  ttdpto/o 


GcuohlH  tibkH  DB  their 
(BUM.  NO.  Apln  dlH- 
natnlAd,  t41.  BnuDrAgi 
br  UulBI  ud  Batdrnlni 
OM.     Atlmpl  or  Drns 


Ennled  In  put,  BTI.    Bit. 
bnwH     of'^oBlen,    6'° 
lOglit  itbed  uttoDi  radnc 
to  (ton,  Bsa.     Tot^  loH 
In  nr,  ib.     PlotUa   ■ 

tuSoM    mroUti    !□    1 

Inlo  111  tribal  bT  Balpldui, 
683.  Ti^nrfsr  txmm^ni 
rrnin  SfUi  to  Hirlui,  EM. 


"-'^J 


L>«popaUttoi1  of  lUlj, 

^  a«ognpbT,«-l>.  Unl- 
led  onlT        ■  -  "--       ■• 


ii™MT'?'d 


El,  SSS.     BMbUltr  of  Ro- 

Uuthamltilr&TonnHu- 


of  DruauBMoKKd 

Lordiir.  art.    /udJ- 


-t^onnlDiF  Lho  DonrtA,  (k 
gurthi,  MS.    Bribei  ma- 


■  £gi2«. 


.    Dec..    KliDM  of. 


•  dlunoe.  ib 
v..  folM  Poi 


I^pea  In  Spain,  Si,  W3. 
Ubienii,    _Q._  (PirthlcMi). 


LEllnl,  C..  frimd   of    Bdpki 
Aftianoi,     BCS.        DIkd- 


.olonfw.   ortgio.   S64. 

Number.  SM.    Rlghl«,J60. 


IaUiu,'  oH«Iii,  IB.  or  ARM, 
coBqimnid,  se.  Oftea^couL 
fonquend,  BT.  aubJicM  of 
BoiDB  after  Utln  Ww.  IK. 
Latin  caniniaiilllea,ib. 

LaUd  iHgne,  110.  Broken 
np,  m.  Again  fomed, 
lib.  AgalnlitTiken  aner 
lit  Batnnlu  Wa,  ISO.  aej. 


1  and  BnglUi,, 
^leoienl   aiUr 

paH  oi.m.     Bo- 
^Svted  Ibers,  fOO. 

L((rttf  CofMri*.  »bo,  rk. 

Lwjndi,  Boman,  nalnro  <d, 
VI,  ttq.  Obange  tnider  pa- 
IrlcUoa.  IS.  Reaaou.  1(13. 
Plebeian  t^«nd^  IW. 

Legion  of  Roiniilui.  Sft 

■  — "na,  M.  CoraoUqa  (Sora), 
inailan,   MS.      Duth, 


1  Ptolemy  Ailelw,  MB. 


itnteg  wllH    Philip,    4£2. 
.SmllUn  mad,  442. 
Lepldoi.  K.  .fimOln*,  eonnil 

— •—.  srua'a  will,  aaa 

anddtalh,aZI. 

Lepldua.  It,  JEmQlua,  un  of 
laaL,  prsfKtai  urfaia,  ffTS; 

Commandi  truopa  dndng 
Crht'i  morder,  T04.     Go- 

110.  Jolna  Antony.  Til.' 
Trlnmtlr.  TI3.  Bulor  of 
Africa,  m.  TSi,  Jolna  fn 
war  aniBBt  Sell.  Pampalua, 
T24.  Loasi  IrioniTltale,  ((, 


LOriLI 

Jart,   mr~OmMaa~al 
ptaMMW.  ai.      (Juried, 

tav,  1W.     Seaawad  bf  -n 


■  off  SHTtaeoLMC 

ladJ  4lwlilMiw'>M. 
LuHaiduii,  44a 


lirU.  uked  from  ber  hq>- 
Iwod  by  OcteTliui.  IM.         | 


U-Aat  aalliilliir,  U.,  omul, 
chcwn  •woad  tbna  to  op-  M 

KHaadrabal,  Ml.    SU-' 
Id  It  SouOilUci   — '" 

Ldu,  T^nntarTi  b  ^d  Panic 
War.  339.     imrnU,  S«0. 

I^rl.  In  Higni  biKcU,  JolDi 
PTTThDi,  Ml.  Taken  br 
Boauuu,e4fi.   FTTTbu(,S4d. 

LotupUUt.  who.  47. 

Luc  (Lnceal,  oolo^, 

Locanlui.    11,    in. 


I    Dto  Wan.   414.      DlTlded 
!    Into    fcop    rep  ""        ■" 

j    FroTlnce,  480. 


tgtia  at  Nola,  B24.  Taka 
l-wutW.  nr.  BMhgei 
STiaedae.  Ol    Takaa  Htia. 


ib.    OnOoa.  880.     PaUon 
etSldlj,  SB&    DsUlI:!!. 

Maraliga.  rapid,  MI,  UJ. 

Uardiu  Batlioi,  C,  flnl  ple- 


■,Sp.,  dlatrlfauts  ear 
BWn,  lb.;  sf.  SS6. 


Join  HumlbaL  811. 
LoeSroa,  vho,  90.      1 

Lunila.  taken  by  Q.  1 


Ma^,  brotbar  of  HuiDlb 

to    CaRbagc,'  B 

LlgniU,ii64.   Din; 

llaharbal,  US,  818.     Adili 

after  (JanoB,  310. 
U alaria,  caujea  of,  SQ.  aflo. 
a  BaUne  god,  ift. 

mucenailea,      S80. 

IMids  War.  MO. 
I,  Ao.  HoaUloB,    ill 
agalnat  Paraaua.  481 . 
hUHoat.  defeat  b; 


Lunula 


Cwiii,T.,iioel,Wl, 

imp.  6lO. 

kke,  deaar'a  plan  foi 


LucuUua,  L.  Llclnlui,  Ireach- 

cry  Id  Spain.  4T9. 
LaDoUoa,  1.  Ucinlua.  grand- 


Ltoa    to   oacue,   8 


EiilaiaArmimla,ti.  Oblig- 
ed br  U>  aqldlera  to  rat — 
*S8,    Bupeneded,  «3«. 


lanllDi  Torqnataa,  T.,  bati 
with  a  Oanl,  anl.namh  » 

laDllniTorqwloa,  T.,  r^ada 
maaaain  Irom  HaJUdbal. 
Sia.  Seduoea  Sardinia,  *as. 

lB^UIUCultollDIl^M!.HTlB 
capltol,  148.  Popular  cham- 
pion, 1M.  Trial  t  aud  daaLb, 


tellna.  ItS.     Soaka  eonaul- 


PreparatianB  for  (Jlrabrlu 
War,  AM.  Copaol  Srd  and 
4Ui  tliDfl,  ^8.     Camp  near 


nerority,  B8I,  6M.  PoUHol 
paaitleo,  EST.  Etaoda  Ibr 
tth<»iunilablp,6«&  Leasua 
vlth  eatombnia  and  mas 


uredlt  In  Sodal  War,  STl. 

mand  aealnat  Mllhrldatra, 
SS^aag.  Attacked  b]>  Bylla, 
^8Sl     Adventord  In  cBcam 


to  Africa,  888.  S8T.  Hade 
eonani,  lakaa  bb  atatloa  at 
PrKneal^.eoe.  Defeated  at 
Sacrtportiu,  (8.   I>ealli,SIS. 

larondana,  miwarra  of,  IN. 

lanian-  Bee  CntnuHunt, 
Matrlmmdum,  Cmfam- 
atia.  Htuband. 

[airudDkana,  18,  ITS,  lOe; 
_lara  Qradlna,  81. 
Marabea  or  Tnaeanr,  II. 


phui.  >0.  wf.  DtaUngi 
via  Bopbonlabk  BtS.  ■" — 
otHani^a.  Eaa 
BMiU  npoa  Cutluge,  48L 
Itehut*  CuUu«:lBliD-    ■- 

Hug!  bKk,  Ufi.     D«Ui, 

480. 
Itoniciu.  Hou,  1M. 
HiadUn,  *iati   wltli  Roma. 


lUtM.  mount,  ITS. 


nrnnU,   918. 


JbMmMOm.  vbu,  BM. 
HidtoUnim  ukm.  «»*>. 
Mvoialui,    0.,    liibDBfi.    in- 

rapUon,  CMS.     BiTei  Jngiir- 
tbmft.    DMtb,  OTQ. 
UtBta,  hli  Inllarou  adTice 
to  Sut.  Pompaliu,  Ttr 


Merle,  aw.     Dasrti  to  Uo 

muia.BM. 
Main,  M.  TikrtDii,  leal' 

of  Brutu  (t  PliDippl,  IIS 


OuBt,  no.      D«nudi  kid 
ofKomo,*- 

HtUHpllUW, 

Bi>iw,IBO. 


Metunu,  baWe  or.MT,  mo. 

HbUyat.  wtut,  MM. 

Uel^  4C0.    EmbMmsa,  MS. 

Holallu.  L.,  UwiUliu,  d»- 
bati  CutblsUiUiii,  9TD, 
CiplorH  110  daphuM.  tt 
Calu  or,  it. 

UetcUum  Q.  CBdlloi  (Uio> 
donlciDi),  dcTeaU  PHgdi 
Phlllppui,  4TT.  HiRlii 
agilDH  AdIumdi,  418.  Bi 
penedBd,  Ot.   In  Bpsln,  48 

Metelliu,  4,  CihIIIii*  (Nnml- 
dlsiu),  comnmU  lasliigt 
JngorUia,  BHO.  Two  nio- 
MMfnl  euBHten*,  B5I,  md. 
JealoniT  orBirliu,  m. 
Wbo  •dpanedx  Mm,  HS. 
Baceptloii  at  Rome,  ib. 
Joloe  eouaarrmllTe  -  puty, 
DM  Bmtahed,  5M.  HotJe 
eonduct.  ib.     Trlmnphut 

UctoUiu,  <).  'omIUiu  (FlaN, 


r*JA«  ilflca  of  Rome,  t 
JoUh  BjSu.  to*.  Cod 
with  flylU,  «1T.  Bent 
chock  BeTtorini,  613,  G 
atq.    Pontifei  inu.,  dM 

[bUUhi,  Q.  CukOIdi  (Cn 
CUB),  oomrquidi  agal 
Cretui,    tn.       Tirlnm. 

letollol.  Q.  CndUnl  [Cell 
lends  HnatoilidputT,  6( 
IsIeUua.  q.  C^dlfnB  lNep< 
B|^»aB4  Gloero,  w.  I 
In  hTDUF  at  Fompe^,  ib. 


iloBtiAr  at  Angnihu,  TBS, 
733.  GompantlTD  U«b- 
iDgi.  T»L  EOeeti  on  Utan- 
tnre,  ut,  Ac,  TaC  h;. 
loney,  eari*  Bomaik,  406. 
DlaUniUoD  of  A^  a.  In- 
iTDdncUoa  of    nllTa   and 

ludna.    9«  SaaetlB. 

liimBdDa,  U,  takei  4>iiiaUi, 
4IS.    Chmetar,  4T*. 

landa,  battle  of,  003. 

Inoldpal  toiriia,  ns,  aag. 
iDeonioratad  with  Bame, 
a.  <^poH  HHudbal.  >£•. 
tlnreiui,  L.  Udnlaa,  eim- 
Biaiida  In  Asia.  UQ.  fn- 
Tokea  and  HlOrtdatle  War, 
111.    Trltimph,U. 

Inrtna,  L.  UdBlaa.  MB  of 
laU,  oonml  duilnc  CatDliia- 
rlan  couptraar.  MO.  He- 
fended  br  Ctoan.  Ha. 


king  of  Nomldla.  4M, 
:ila,  tsd,  S4S,  MB,  M§. 
^0,  T.  ADDlaa,  ralaea  troop 
of  Kladliiton,  004.  KUla 
ClodlDi,  on.      Redrea   to 

Mlmsh  Baman.  T40. 
^'IdocIos,  L.,  pnefeotoa  aD- 
noun.  1S4.  is£. 

of  bona  under  FaUiu.  IIO§. 
FuUal  anocHB,  sm  Baited 

Inaultad  t7  Batdi ._._ 

HlmnelTb;  Marina,  a.  Em- 
baaav  from  Itallana,  tSJS. 
Eeplr,  OTO,  an,  mq.  E«. 
plra,  NMt.  Dectarea  war, 
m.  Received  u  dellTenr 
or  Aala,  a.  Kaaiaors  of 
Itallana,  lb.  Beodi  Arche- 
laiu  to  PlrsD>.  ib.  Coort 
n  Pergamne,  Sb.  Ne«rl» 
lakon  by  Fimbria.  099. 
Peace  >llh  aylU,  ib.    De- 


ny In  Gaol,  bO. 

Not^Ua,  IB.  '  Near  Pals- 
polli  (or  PartluBopil,  IBI. 
NepJIe,  oHony  aant  in,  ITL 
Nero,  M.  ClandluB,  eoaML 
'41.  BtalioMd  fal  ApaHa, 
40.  Intareapta  Haadn- 
a]'anDr)en,m    AadM 


Niebubr,  his  InterpietsUoD  of 

oU,  oosunled  by  Oreeka, 
lOT.  Taken,  SM.  M(«an 
eenat«  aend  fbr  ICaroelluo, 
Sia.  Holdi  oat  liner  So- 
dal  War,  DM.  Taken  by 
Bylla'i  oOlcen,  OlS. 
-ima  PompUna,  SS,     Ball- 


«»,  eSO.  Preparea  tut  Sri 
nr,  SSO^  Bedeses  Cnl- 
Baa.ib.  BeleagnvedbyW 
eiiUaa,^.  FUee  to  Armenia, 

«I,  tq.    Delbata  TrUrfns ,_ 

atKe)a,6B3.     Deftatad  by     gloai  Inatltallon^  oa 
PompiT,  «e&      Rsdna  to  NumasUa.  4T3l     War 

the  Crimea,  (ft.    Death  "     "    "        " 

PuUoapieDm  andbulal.., , ... 

Slnopi,^S8.  death    of    Hadnlan,    dM 

UthrldaUe  Vara,  DOS,  oaf.,     FrorlDOS,  «M. 
OIT,  OW,  SBO,  M^  ' 


T  vUh. 
ed  by  adplo,  4»1,  *h. 
a,  SM.    Dt-rida  aftw 


rd=,Googk' 


snfor 


ItT^  DepoKd.  tua. 
OctavJiw,  U.  fC.  Jutlni 


at  OcUtIui, 

tirucbuB, 


I.  Dshated,  IK. 
■T<ul  CaliTlnh  HI' 
ITlDH,  M..  poet,  Bl 

ApoUonli,   ew.      Heir   or  Pigi.  whit,  Si. 

■  -•■■  '      ""         EitmUt-f^ilapSit.    °-' 

"umplDD  Fvig ~ 

,T<)8,m     Dafc«t«|_^tht 

?r*.~B»tUB"of, 


Cmu'iirllUa.   <: 

■    -1)8,  TIO.     __. 
;    MuUu,    J 

SunHted  b^  ('Lee 
DecWea  bimJelf  ATI 


Romo.  407. 
■apor 
moimt,  gold- 


Pgntau,  4U    Bemu  nrs- 

T&a.  64T.  em. 

Psrpenu.  H.,  (K1.  Jolni 
eotortiu  In  apUn,  Sit. 
Hnrden  tils  cbK  <2S- 
Talvn  by  Pompflv,  ib. 
'enaai,  kd  of  Philip  T., 
eidto  ftllwi'i  JoilDUT 
(galDit  DiDMtrlui,  4Bf. 
iTeuuiel,  tfft.  I>««Ind 
bi  PbUlppu,  Ma    Foraa, 

Hi;,  <fr^  FoUs  MBitdnii^ 
Mr.  BetnUM  to  Prdu. 
fb-  Pnpu«  Uata  dd  ail. 
HUP  to  nndve  I^uUnfl.  ML 

DofHted.  «SB.    End.  Ma.  ' 


a  Vlbioi 
lns.TW.   garprlKdud'l 


Anlonj  imd  liDpldiu.  7li.     Iddt,  TIO. 
AUnmpU   to   vroM   SIoJt  Pmolriui    Cnnor,     I 
Tnm  BeiL  Pomi^ui.  IID.     ijiiiunl  irltb  Q.  Fd 


Bpiln.«IS.    ElidcBUi,« 


>Uu>,a)l.;pha]uii,  oompuvd  ■ 


Til.    Hikw  pw> 

M   MlHnnm,  fh 

wlOi  him.  TM.      

br  e«itiu.  lil.     aeiatm 
innj' of  LcpldDi,  4i.     Prn- 

fJlh  to  AdUht.  a.     l*ub- 
itUo  of] 


ilHiMliK- FmpliluCuMDr,  L„tl4  I 
ros  to  Qui,      up  iDn-dUl  at  Kame,  M 
■ca  uid  en-  Puiu,  aslonj  then.  Ml. 
■'■     ■  ntoni,  PMtboaBp*.    Saa  JHiqnU 
— '—  Puthlui,  MS.    Defal  Ci 
■Oil,  tea.    DaTuled  br  ( 
■In*,  li.     Cbhi'*  dad.— 
■Blii>t,SW.    OrtrrunAili 
3ta^  Mid  FlUBiiki^  - 
DriTon  biok  bv  Veal 
TiS.       Anton/i     (n 


Putorei  of  Sunnlta 


BoturmloItijT.li.  VMIt  Patnt  CorueripU.  oho,  US. 
E^t,  <b.  Threefold  Irl-  AibiH.  IWHeH,  41.  Ai- 
nmpb,  TOO.      Ruler  of  the     (rat  X^Mrunv  OmUinik  44. 


.      .         ._._  of  tli 
power,  TSi,  119. 

(QHtTluM,  16. 

Olellii.   Q.    I.Dcretlni,    takea 

pmxii.dce.  -  '     -    - 
br  BfUi,  eis. 

Ogolnlu  Ut.  S 
Ognlnll,  wt  up 

the  wolf  uid  tvLna, 
OpuUa,  (eM'nX  of  Opi,  BL 


Oplinliu,  L.jPTMl 
FrinUie,  (SK  ksiuea  oon- 
•idiiUp,Ma    BMIad,St2. 


AbaolDto  after  expulalaii  of 
Tuqnlnl.  88.    An  eioluldTe 

!«.  BTO.'  Seek  the  trllm- 
DMe.  123.  Thdr  quuton 
at  Boma.  ffiB. 

>■  and  Ullenti,  es,  41. 


PxiMmt . 

Podloi,  tf..  Dephi 


but  aaqnltlad,  6M.    Put  la  PeU^i 


>■,  M.  AureUai,  4Tt. 


Peluronln,  4H. 

■•el>M|u  tilbH  Id  Jttij,  m 


-    „    LM,  18,  ITS,  eos. 

Polia,4M. 

Pennua,  K.  JbdIo*,  bl>  aUai 


>f  Aodo^n^ 


Fbamlccs,  nbd(,ll9S.  Bnb- 
dued  In  Ceaar  u  ZeU,  <Ml 

PbwvOla.  batUe  of,  SSS,  tq. 

Philip  v.,  UnE  of  Haoadon, 
letun  to  Haanibal  Inter, 
eeplad.  tSO,  SM.      Trnty 


AotM^.4IKI,    : 


AnnerlOjEliltUa8.it.  Be- 
duoaa  ThmH,  4SS.  Dartnrn 
AnbnrlM  of  Atbena.  w, 
FoIU  Galba.  414.     ~ 


. m  paaa  of  Aoiii  brFla- 

mtnl]iu,fb.  Interrlew  irllh 

FlanUaioua.  «!S.  Dabal- 
ed  at  Cfiuwiieph^B,  411. 
llakai  peace.  438.  Talio 
nu-ta^nat  ADttaohna,  495, 
IJT.  Benda  bla  aoa  De- 
■natrla*  to  Bona,  4GT.  Or- 
den  bka  death,  408.     Be- 


41«.        Cblsf   of  A 
Uvia,4tl.    Bumi 

MDtnUtr,  <»».  DmI 

from  Bai»,4T1.    fx 

ofAthenluiphUoHp] 

Bama.«n. 
PhOovplir  ■!  ttcine,  TO,  Ho. 
Fbnlln,  ftmu  ■Dluoe  villi 

Pi9ni|»r,  CBt. 
Pl«nlua.  I«,  in.   Sutmlt  i« 

PloatliK*,  who,  SO. 
PIOH,  ■  LatiD  Eiid,  M. 
if  MM,  vkal,  »,  400. 
FlnMua  takn  br  BflU,  t«T. 
PtntM  BmCWi^o. 
Plao,  L.  C^unlii*  (FrngU. 

itn  tn  Uv  cootK  BBS. 
PIb,  frlsnd  of  CadUu.  «4t. 
Ptoa.  L.  Culpundiia.  fetho^lD- 

Uv  of  Ccur.  OBS. 

fimmmis,  cdW,  wo,  »». 

Bepeopisd  br  LkUui,  4U. 

nunfas,    L.    Knrutlai,  TIO. 

HAnCiiB,  T.  Mvxliu,  oomto 


4T,  HQ.     Ulsfliy  »ft«r  e 
palilon  of  Tuigiiliii.  fft,  • 

93.  M.     Ekeot  their   oi 


ConmliLte  di^meit  for  (turm, 

(6.  To  MmrMs  md  pon- 
UAatc.  iia.  Qnnrtars  at 
Rome,  3M.    LiDd  lUiitled 

lo,  n. 

PleM4eib^  obtdD  fom  of 
lnT  br  Vilnlo-Ho»tl» 
Uw.ial.  By  FabUUu  lifr. 
101. 

Pttii  or  PUbK    B«  Aqiu- 

FlemlDliu,  *t..  hia  onmw 
Jmpntsd  Id  Betpio,  SOO. 

Plaqrtliu,  Johia  Ronivii  ii 
Isd  UaadooUn  War.  41S. 

FolUe,C  Aidntni,  ftnikda  An 
pabBc  UbruTi  M'  H«*<- 
iaiea  batvaan  Anlonr  and 
■nla,TIO.  ~ 
TlrgO.  ™». 
vtt&Otlatii 


rliat.»,e9L 
■■      -      Plu 

(Ui,  Wii  "RailTToBt-lii, 
MS.  DefiBlad>(>liiDda,i{L 

PoBpalna.  Q.,  oonnnai  ' 
Spain.  401. 

FampalDa  Btrabo.  Cn,, 
In  Social  Wmt.  sn 
atq.    Lav  for  enfninc 


PiarWiia  - 


Ponpelaa,  BoxL,  roDii^r  hm 
of  PaBiM*,  at  Leabea  dur- 
bwdTDVar.taB,  BMapta 
-  -Mh  of  BpalB.  iH. 
aTofUutdUtrlH.n& 
i>  poaawalan  gf  Sldly 
fOnia  Miverful  aarj, 
In  Tda  altackad  6t 
TlaUifb.  L<aniBd  vltii 
nr  agalan  OctaTlu, 
BetraTsd  by  Ai 


a«nl  fcir  br  atuM  to  ra 
■l^a  of  Bonw,  ttSO.      I 

Dntb.O. 

ompdiu  Hacma,  Cn..  ■ 
oflut,Joln^lla,SM.  I 
feata  Uulani.  «oe.  Bald 
lupflrator,  tb-      Sooceai 

InlialT.BlnUr.  and  AM 
«)«,  «1T.      B«KlTe)  nai 


tram  lulj.  a.  Randnd  ai 
parkier  of  trloDiTln,  fb. 
Afain  bet»7«d.  Ita.  De- 
feated    by    Agrlppa,    TU. 

_*™SHWrffu«,K,B4,«8. 

AmA/>M,  81.     Mnmber,  40L 

, j^jjg^ 


Tlgranaa,^.  Conqna 


gulatee  K 

ColdiwH  U>  Cioero,  '  (es! 
TrlDOTlnto  sUb  Cwar 
and  Craania,  (M.  Ilanlei 
Jalla.MM.  AmUgnona  eon. 
duet,  on.  PamAeiUeor 
Cinero,  6Be.  PmnoMa  bla 
raoall,««S.  ^dUCi 
Lueca,   MS,  — 


«lIipUBi 


Pootlna,  C,  of  TilHia,  eom- 
■nandi  Baandlea,  OOe. 

PopUUiii  Uenaa.  v..  dlcUUoD 
to  AntioebiH,  4«a. 

PopK/ifa.  what.  ITS. 
P^tut,  wbat,  »,  41, 4T,  40, 

Pondni  I«ia,  P.,  IM. 

Porwnna,  tovaaion  of  ECBie, 

tC  Beal  beta,  8a 
AiawH^irat,  wbo,  bSl. 
"  tfUnlntwa,  vbat.  408. 

nanliu,  I.,  bU  eatMB; 

» IVtwIam,  use 

■Utmlui    RwiDaiida,    M., 

loned  to  doath,  IBB. 


LaUn  War,    1«. 


jr 


Head- 

11  Toong  jlarlua, 
s  V  Ofalla.  aoo, 

Pnangtata.    Baa  Cmiuria. 

"rmUiT,  nana  glien  ortglD- 
aU;  to  mnaala,  <B,  liO. 
N«v  paCridan  maglatrae^, 
ISO,  Age  of.  HI.  Prslsra 
at  Hoaa  of  PddIii  Wara, 

nmritaUo,  w\a\  MS. 


Prlnmiua.  atniade  anlnal 
Rome.  Its.  PrS«(Bn,a», 


FlwoniiUitalp.  lomtiMlaa  of.  DaftMed  bj  Cmtni  DanU- 

IM.    PqrpoBV  ULd  wItib-  tua,  ib.   &«tarui  to  Etdrm: 

tagoi,  Sli      AbuH  of  In  dwth.   t4;.        Speech    on 

prOTliuH,  B93.  la>TlDg  lulj,  "*" 

ftoleiarfi,  w"-   "  ' 


Fronunliiilam  Palcmm,  MO.lQudilllirlaa.     . 
PtDKripCiim    at    SfU^    fill-'     UBiorfui.  TSfi- 
II*    dtaereHie     rrom     Ills  Qumlvrei  Cliun'ff,  or  IjOBa- 

Provtoce^  3^ 


LtioD   ud  dDtle*, 

mberauil  i 

Quoiivm  AnTieCdif, 

84,188. 
Qw/iurHii,  les. 
QuIiicUiu,  Kho,  1M. 
tJulDqaeisiiiai,  flnt  bal 


tSa.     CwgnlolitH 
■fter  Fvdw.  4W. 

FtolBm;  Ptallidelpiisi,  iilUed 

Flolan;    EfilpU 

pnUietlon  of  R .  — 

PtolaiBT  CanuDU  kUi  Ptt- 

rbiB,  W«.    Slum,  SU.  414. 
PiDlenr    AoUtaa,    expeUed. 

ML     Sptather  ordered  to 

r^tore  aim  not  by  foree, 

Wfi.      Rguorad    bf    OiU- 

nliu,«95. 
Publlstnl,  who,  393. 
PubUo  Und.    See  Agtr  Pub- 

lieut. 
PuUlo  opinion,  ilmoat  poirar- 

IM  It  Rone,  m.  m 
PnUUlul  PhHo.  Q.,  Ui  U«. 

IDI.    Esgued  ro  lad  Bun- 

BltaWarTwi.  (Jiiimil,  104. 


Pxuiiii.  who,  S14,  nr. 

PuDloWin.    Flnt,  origin  o 


ome,  Bol  msstlonad  br  ur 
Qnsk  bcfOra  AHttotle.  18. 
FoDsdMloD.  W.  Dgwiip. 
Uun.  IK.  w.  Power  under 
Ttnjaiu.  BO.  Hg^  PoallWa, 
§1.  Rebuilt  irregnUrlj 
after  bumlntf  bv  Oaiufl,  1A6. 
Belmtton  to  lUf  *fl«r  con- 
queet  of  PeuLuula,£ai,«0a. 
After  Itellu  fnnehiH,  Osl. 
ROeoAIiu  and  Bjmua,  Urtbt 
£4.  DMth  of  Banml,  !& 
lomiilaa,  buQda  Borne,  iS. 
Wu  with  Sablns,  etc.,  SO, 
S!.  Dwlh,  SB.  Inatltu- 
Uon*.  V,  M    CitUdn  of    ' 


qolrtul  HIU,  i 
Qolrlnui,  Sabli 


BnplUiu. 

Atn  'VI 


2T.   Jnterpre- 


Earal  JtopalalHH,  decay  «t 
Form    atrenga   at 
r—  -J  of  Oi«cclin»,  EH. 
BatUlna  OuAii,  P.,  DTI. 


Batdrloa,    C,    dftfmded    by 

-14. 

iriglna]  " 


BMond  Funks  War, 
period,  aw  —  ~  ■ 
In.      3rd, 


ir,481,a 


riled  to  IWj  br 

Ta^BDtaI]^  tS8.  Dsfs 
l«itoua.  Ml.  Prosoi 
P««,  941  AdTEUDu  Ir 
Latlim.  1ft.      RMBlna  t. 

brlelua,  M3.     DafHta  Bo- 


Hake* 


«  peaea  with   D 
SaOa  for  SlnUy. 


.    144. 


Baturaa  to  Ilalr,  Ul    Pltm- 
*m  tm^l*  ai  Looi,  M& 


l^Dda  In  Africa,  £73. 
fera  paaoe,  SIB.  Def« 
bj  XaDtlLlppuB,  id.  1 
baaijr  and  dealli,  STC 
;all«loa  of  Some  BaUna.  • 
Ita  natorfl  and  Inflnei 
4QL  Iatalcrtlmea.T4B,«i{. 


CDuntrr,  EC.     Defeated  br 

ValeriaaaiidHoratiua,l«L 
~  '  *        >t  ReaU  and  Aml- 
ITT.      CDuqiiarad 
BDentatDB,m 
SasniMnJilicto,  SK,  42. 
Bacraiuana,  18. 
Sacra  Via,  BO. 
Baoriportui,  batUa  of,  dOt. 
" ■ —    "1.     Taken    by 


Bh«Elnmrendta.t41.  a<jiad 
'      ■— '  -     ■  --'Una,   *, 


Jiodea,     npnhKc    of.    414. 

Rbodlani  /onw  PhlUp  to  fly 
from  Aata,  ««.     id-tnai. 


BwaTw. 


mauruDj,  nuar  oi  dD' 
mldia,  Sri.    Gharaeter.  tb. 

BaMua,  KB. 

taniDltta,  It,     Origin,   ITS. 

Wan,  flnt,  ISO,  isn..  Cauaea 
of  aaoiind,  IVT,  •«.  Becoad 
or  Qreal  BaBnlla  War, 
IM-SOe.  Tblrd,  MB-SIB. 
Fonrib,  348,  EIrplnlan 
and  Caadinlao  }dn  Hanni- 
bal, SIT.  SeaDlBlkia  of,  !■ 
Bvdal  War,  BIS.  OppoM 
Bylla,«(n.  DafMiedMfra 

Sardinia  aabdned  by  Bobs, 
MG.    BadncedbynOn^ 


Boma,  SOa      Ww 


qaelleil  by  P.  Rnpttiui,  { 

Qu<-]]cd    b7   M'    Aqnillliii, 

check  aLiT«!^lwiir,  81 
8oclaL  ^BT,  &T5,  aeq. 
Baf^aOilm.  glxeo  to  Byjlun, 

Bota,  Ukea  bjr  SuuDltcc, 


£9,    K9,       Bt   Sdnio.    M4. 
BS2,  M!.     DlTldpd  In-  — 

TL  Ormwhu.,  4«B, 
lardB  BpDflMl  Ut  teDBb 

Sp>n>,  csndltloa.  IIC 

8t4rtJlca«s    iuarrectioi 

era,  ■!(. 
Sportia.  vluLt.  MS. 


j^(a  OniTna  mm  br  Bo- 
mBlu,  i«.  Bt  Ccwiu,  13S 
B7  UunUiu,  SM. 

SUUurr.    Bea  SeKMim. 

SH«ndiwmlSS. 

8UrU   pbOHophT,  mt  Borne 

uw.m 

SnaMa  of  CutkuB,  mi, 
Bnlidkui,   P.,  (rlbDna,   clo 

SHDoe.  S§3.  Agent  of  )(■ 
iu.a.    DeUb-RS. 

Smnplurr  In*,  «!• 

Sm^dtil,  im  at  BoDH.  «)». 

BapsnttUgn,  |innlaiice  M 
■t  end  of  npubUe,  TfiO. 

Srbuli,  Mrlr  irniatntK,  18. 

1^  L.  CorHUa*  (FcUi). 
lulj  Ufe,  BBS.  QuBBtor 
of  llirliu,  tb.  Beat  to 
BoocbiM,  l>M.  Biliiga  Jo- 
gitrttu  lo  Harlm,  lb.  lien- 
tenut  ot  Hailiu  bl  Cia- 

nnliH  to  CUnlui,   CMl. 

FrBli>r,SII.  BpleDdMUoD' 
Ifht,  16.    OwrtnuT  of  GUI. 

1%  TikM  BcriHUDi,  am. 

Klnli7  Tlth  Hutiia,  S8!. 
ComiuDdj  ^mlnat  MUhrl- 
diM,  a.  IbritH  Dpon 
B«De,  694,  ttq.  Oecnplei 
dtT,nB.  MllfnlUei,  esT. 
.     faibuk*ftiTbrt,a88.  Be- 


a.    J< 

B».  TreuheroDilT  nir 
fUti  by  ir~^—  •°'' 
SyncuK,xn. 


And  SdplD,  MB.     DefwU  Tdnam.  cilla  In  Cuupuluii 
pDDg  MailDa.  eot.    Enttn     agalnat      SamnltH,      ISO. 
Home.  COT.    Attuka  Cubol     BflU'aTlctgrr  tbere,  W?. 
at  Ctndnm,  O.     HaKbca.TeUnum.  UlUa  of.  !». 
to     matt     Samnltea.     <t.|TeuTaUaa.  B»e DtetmvlnU. 
Han:liM  to  nUavs  Kiiine,iTerentiH«    UaiK,    C,  tri- 
406.    Critlal  ps^UoD,  eos.  I     bona.  111.    Lav  for  d«HD< 
Eventual  TlctoTy,  ib.    £n-l     nntr,  114. 
ten  Rome  aeKiiid  tlma,  O.  Terentlna  Afar.  P.,blB  Adel- 
BarbaroDa  Tengeaan.  SIO.      phi  porformed   at  funeral 
Adopts    naoie     of    TeOi.}    of  .£mUlaa   Fanlliia,  411. 
«n.    PrsacrlptiDD-Ujta.  JiJ     AooMmt  of,  fill,  afj. 
Perpetoal     dictator,     613.  TtrminaOii.  St. 
Trtumph,  a.      I^n,  «U.  Ternl.  lUla  of,  411. 
an.    ConaBl  Snd  time.  fllT.  Taula,  qaoan  oftiia  lUrriuia, 
war  with  Rome,  WT. 


J,  (IB.     Moda  of  T 

a.  SIR.    Daatli  ai>d  cha-l 


An^Ualcd  at 


Haadmbal  Qlagn.  BfiS.  Tbapana,  tstlle  of.  Ml. 

■"--lawllb  aiilplo,|TbEatr«,    Onck.   iU.   1 

Carthurlnlana.  ginne,  prohlMtad  at  Roi 
... ._    — I     ...      (!hlef  UMof,  BIB. 


aleged  by  MarceUu,  Utl, 

Byria.  sondmon  of,'  lU: 
STrian  War.  4Bt,  aeo. 
" ,  P.,  Mlowa,  llo. 


Ttabanua  Xatm  and  Titlaraa, 

Tanaqnll,  St. 

Tarentan,  Ita  Intarvt  In  End 


Tbennopylie,  bi 

.  .  ■  PompcT.  «8a 
Tbeaaalr.  repabUca  of. 
Three,  proTiileDt  oum: 

Boman     laBeiida.    £1 

ParUy 

B1.4«L 


lBTliaFrn]im,a.   BnbBlt 


br  EUdaa.  US. 
_Hpalvi  hin,  M. 

Tu^ninil,  dtr  of  Etnirla,  S9, 

War  Ttlh  Home,  HE. 
Tarqulnlaa  Friaonx,  eomea  to 


OabU.  SO.    Bape  of  iMOf 
Ua.e].    Death,  63. 
'atlua,  Tllua,  U-3S. 


r.  4SS. 


Tarentinaa,  tSft.    Oeen^ed 
br  Hamlbal.  SSI. 
Ibor,  poalUon  of,  S4.    Jdm 
Oanla,  IIB.      Itoir  treated 

Tklnn*,     caTalTT     lUrmlah 

tberg  with  Hannibal,  SOS. 
Tlllta,  monnt,  oeeapicd  bj 


itad  br  Ln- 
Sobiult*  to 


■naboolnii  U.,  D».«  I 

mnTlr*,  Mt.    Lente 

TaJLBt  poHieiB^on  of  Aj^ 
Minor.  flS.     Dwth,a. 

Trtnriri,  who.  2B& 

Ti^irH,  who.  ISD. 

Trlbel,  pitricUn,  39,  ^  («. 
Of  Itaa  dtr  and  muotrr.  SN. 

TribM,  ptelHiu,  of  aorrlDI, 
BO.  Become  tweiilr^De 
Bl.  TircDIy-ATe,  IHJ,  ITa 
Twonlj-Mwn,  1T4.    Tmd- 

iEt.  ^ty-thrsB.  Wi  Bl- 
tent  oT  dlnrtM  eo  divided, 
Kl.    Thlnr-flTB.  380.    Al- 

THhiai  atrofii.  M,  3M. 
SnpplT  IJlrdofJndicog,  em. 
IWfrunf  ntUiartt  amtulari 

pwtsdi,   131,  t^.     Pie 

THbitiiJ  wlilu^^  or  logi 

TWbinJ  |)Mif.  ereUbni, 
nq.  Number,  as.  Orlglul 
po»er,lra,M-  PanoBipro- 
Iwled,  SI.  InereueiT  to 
fln,  elected  b;  ths  eomllls 
tilbalv  IM,    Inoreued  to 

time  oT  tbs  Onoobl,  OM, 
Ba,Ml.  TribuoltUnpowr 
■bolUhad  br  B7IU,  SlCk 
BeatoTed  by  Poiaptf,  DM. 
Appropriated  br  O^rlu, 
JS3. 

Trih<M,  orlgbul  HOH  of,  M. 

IViAiaiin,  p»parlT-Ui  in 
wu.SM.  Ka^,  Ml.  L«- 
Tled  bit  DIM  ifter  battle 
af  Prdiu,  M3,  TtO. 

itoor,  OsUtUo, 
II,  Till  tLSH. 


Ttdlmo,  battle  of,  iSl 

alariue  AnlLu,  Q.,  T38. 
alariu  Comu,  IL.  battle 
with  Omul  end  origin  of  hti 
Dame,  IQI.   Ootuul,  daCaatii 
Dunnlln.   ISO.      Dictator, 
Ki.    Enteged  in  tnd  SaDi- 
nlle  War,  MW. 
TalorliiB  Flacciu,  L.,  pat 
-  -riendofCato,**!). 
■    FlacctlR,  L..  aa] 
SrlU  In  Iha  ^n,l 
ared,  <«. 
Valcriui  FlnccuB,  I^.prlnceM 


SriU  die 
Talorlna    Papilcala,    I 
'  _Hlib(   --   "" 

Valerlue     iirtnia.    P.,   do 
fealed  by  ITrtbna,  ML 

Flnlataei  war  in  Bldly)  SW. 
sn.  Propofca  patrioUc 
Iaaii.gSD.  ICefnHi  to  Dani 
FuWiui  dicUt<iT,S40.  Abll 
gDmroment  of  SIcUy,  Ml 
llona  r^Mtlon  of  peaa 
wlUi  Canluige,  S6S.  Suc- 
cearfnl '-^  


and  Loldiii, 

Taban,4..EU 

niKMiwm,  priaoB,  M 
Tuiln*  HiHtUlua,  lUi 


17bM>u,1(L    Catt  in  Oinli, 


It  PhiUp 


Tama,  leader  of  Fomj 
In  Africa.  ST»,  «e>. 
oapea  to  Spain,  091,  WS. 


alHsted  Lor.  ISS.    Atloapt 
to aa^M Fldan^ <!.    Hlr- 
of  Tell,  in,  •«    FaU 
Toll,  1*0.    Ptimoaal  %a  1 
gmla  ttdtkor,  d«tatad,1 


Sooond      Bnpoaal.      kAer 
burning  of  CII7,  IBX 

'eatidliu  Bawia.  P. ,  trlnmpli 
onr  Partblana.  I'm. 
'■luda.  colony,  lUL    DsOea 
tlannlbal,  BA. 
TeroollB,  Utmbriaaa  auilbl- 

lalad  tboK,  Ml. 
Vorrea,  C-  CorneUiiB,  plantlerB 
mUltarr  obeM.  ««.     Im- 
peached by  ClcBro,  KT,  leq. 

Vaita,herwnrablp,  SI.' 

Vcttlnlana,  IS,  ITtL    AIUm  at 


Vindtz,  tbtdietat  dart,  US. 
VirgUIna  Mvo.  P.,  the  post, 

nonn  Ua  patrimony,  TSO. 

Hla  Ufa  and  writing  IM. 
VtiviDia,  leceodof.  I  IT,  ho. 
Vii^Ihui,  loi.      Ull  ahuie- 

'     laatii,  IBS. 


I,  !<.     Coi 
many  Lall 


Taka  i 

Chackod  by  Bp,  Culu, 
100,  IBT. 

'nlalnii.  dty  of  Elrutla,  wu' 
with  Rama,  HIT.  110.  Be- 
oawed.  tSS,  Taken  br  Bo- 
naohJeOi    Magnlfloaatn- 

W. 

.ran  of  Strrlni  TaUIni,  (0. 
Wolf  and  twioa,  Image, «!. 


T«i,  Innai,  Ita  ■»  In  eady 
UniaLBt.  Hod«  of  eorml- 
liie,«M.    Julian,  WT. 


rd=,GoogIc 


rd=,Googk' 


rd=,Googk' 


rd=,Googk' 


rd=,Googk' 


rd=,Googk' 


rd=,Googk' 


